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vv^iui  Mill  only  of  the  pn^srem^  cuf  libe  anoR 
«(W  \svlloi^,  hut  flWi  id  the  mauaeiarx^aDL  of 

.i<i^%Hl  lo  \^uin\Hirit  ft  vrith  dse  mode  c«  bui* 
iu^  \k\^  \\i^\^rfiim  Off!  ^/tFier  piT'perti£«  in  the 
\>«  lu\lioH,  not  f^Tinneetod  n-irfa  this  institn- 
vu.  ^^ui^ll  HVii  tlii^  ciaimf»  which  tfae^e  reports 
w  l\^  iIm^  tilh^nC'Kin  of  the  public ;  and  those 
ivv  \K^  III  it  iiiink  therm  of  ftufUcient  impor* 
AV  will  «l<>  wnll  to  omit  thc5m  altogether, 
vk  LH'iiiHi^  intly  the  tule  which  has  been  in- 
i«vs^  lu  iiili^rnipt  their  monotony. 
Ilio  iiitWriutiiion  which  enabled  me  to  com- 
\^  ilio  lu'ifM'  orip^inal  account  of  the  Charaib 
^(^  \\*\\ik  ilri'iveti  from  an  oHicer  who  had 
vo\l  ill  Si.  Vin(M*ni  during  th(^  period,  from 
\HKiiilAiMii'om(Mit  to  its  conchis^ion,  and  who 
A  K'Oii  lilt  iirliv('  participator  in  itB  dangers. 
0  iilirrntivt*  rt^sprotin^x  tlie  explosion  of 
^mut  SourtViiNn'  has  also  an  oqnal  claim  to 
^IliMitirity.  HS  I  ohtuiniul  it  from  a  gentleman 
1^1  hud  bt^eu  one  of  tho  principal  sufferers 
it»  i^nrt^il  eruption. 

U  lA  lor  theno  hi^torioal  facts  and  for  the 
llf^r  tHaitaiiunl  in  fho  Api^ndix  to  my  yd- 
M\  ihnt  I  claim  lor  it  a  phu*c  in  the  library 


PltEJPACi:.  IX. 

tGtherpresi^it  timernorimev^     atjb^aptec^to 

pradaced  ia»;geiietoal  Iwt^iQf^jfc^ 
chronological  m^w<  \  n  I  lithewf^e :  Mpfe-  >$Jjat 
my  endeavouh^  to  Irem^dy  thW  ^eficil^fy;  is(ii| 
be  £rand  siicdeB9fiil^««l]b)ipiigb»  £rom  VHarious 
causes^  the  atietapt  i$  not  ^  p^r|$Qt  as  I  cou}di 
wielili.  ;  It  haft iep6t<nui3eb. labor  toi  c/ommenje^ 
the  wojrkr  i .  tO;  eoliipleta  it  will  require  innare. , . , 
•iiThe  Geogtapby.an4  Gec^pgyigi^wft  W  ^, 
Appendix,,  will  •tend  ta  enhiw^<?ei  .my r  <^l^i?Q^: 
and' ther  lith(%rhphic  :^iew)»,  which  are  fa;tfa|ful 
dfelmeations^  of  the  places  they  are  intended, 
tio  illustrates  will,  I  trust,  be  also  found  inter 
jresting. 

And  now  I  commit  my  volume  to  the  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  Public ;  its  faults,  its 
eiTors,  and  its  imperfections  they  will,  I  trust, 
forgive,  when  they  consider  that  its  author 
does  not  range  himself  on  the  list  of  tliose 
who  seek  to  gain  fame,  honor,  or  emolument 
by  their  talents,  but  that  he  has  written  it  to 
give  his  readers  the  latest  information  on 
deeply  interesting  subjects,  much  mistated 
and  little  understood;  that  it;^  lighter  parts 
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PREFACE. 


Some  Bditor,  in  drawing  out  a  prospectus  lor 
bis  periodical,  remarks,  tlmt  *'  to  us  the  most 
disg;iisting  kind  of  arrogance  is  tlmt  which 
pretends  to  have  no  pretensions ;"  and  he  at- 
tenrards  says,  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Jtingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  gained, 
like  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  excessive 
humility."  I  am  much  inclined  to  coincide 
iritli  hi^  opinioQ  ;  and  though  I  am  aware  that 
no  work  stands  more  in  need  of  the  generosity 
of  the  reader  and  the  indulgence  of  tlie  critic 
tl^an  tlie  one  now  presented  to  the  public,  yet 
it  shoulj]  not  go  forth  to  that  public  without 
Bome  claims,  however  lowly,  upon  tlieir  atten- 
tion and  regard ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  pre- 
aomptuous  to  hope,  that  t!ie  deep  interest  and 
importance  of  some  of  the  subjects  discnssed 
win,  in  some  degree,  make  up  for  tluise  errorji 


lYI  PREFACE. 

ia  1  ijudgment,  and  < !  ihat ;  deficiency^  i  in .  >  stylb, 
!vrhicb  are;  ever  ^liable  to  mtok  the  pj*oduet]f>H6 
,ofl  pile/  unuBed/  to  <  Itreadi  the : wiluiing  paths  Ictf 
^e<  mazy  labyrinftb  of  literature^  >  i  t  .  <  i . .  i 
•  >il  ither^fore  ido  notMhiesitatetQ  tavow  that 
ff.  Fouar  Yearft'i  Residence  an  the  We4t  Indierf/' 
amongst  nuiAiierous  I  bad  qualities  irhich  Ivinubt 
beg  the  readto;to  pardoh^t  pttetends^  also  to  the 
tpiMsesaion  of  threa-good  oneaJul  /    :  »  m 

I M  Tht  fiitdt  consists  iq  its  oHginality^'  iai  beiaig 
the » first  {work  of  tb^kind  evei^  pubUshediiiipL 

«this  COllnt^.*-  M'       .11     -<i:il       *:i  /        ytinlil     lu 

til  Tibe  seeobd)  in  tihe >  vtaidety  ofMSubjbbtaoit 
.cohftaind;  affording^  ^  ta4:  least  endeaimnnhg 
(ipaffixidj  scnki^thipg  thpt  may  improve  adfcept^ 
abLi /tOHUtarly^ (every idabs  tifiiieadci?sJ>ii  »l<|  *> 
If li TUe >'thipd4  and/ oilost »dnipoftentf< <m» Hsi miI- 
thenticity  and  its  truth)  Ifop.Ii  cctnupdsltinreliy 
dssert^  and> . i >  woaidd  <  iay i  partioular  'drnphasis 
dn  this  >  iciFonlnM;aneey  that  il6  fkots  i  acei  inaii 
rated|  but  those:  whi<fhil  have  eiliier  personally 
twitdess^d  orderiTed'from  t^ mostundoubteiji 
biithorityJ'r  -iin»:.*l  !;;.w  i  iM  ;»',|Milf?h 
.  Firoiif  <  th^  I  conuntooement  *  of  the  volume  1 
htoiv^  ehdsdn*  4  lights  sl;yle,  b^catisei  2  wished 
Irgt^ehtectaintheiptoderi,  and4o<^void  th^<ofteii 
tddioiiS)  anki  »dr3n  monotony  of  a  common  book 
^}  4f  at  ok  r, 7  And  i  thd^ » style  I  have  (Con  tkui^i  to 


I 


I 
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the'concliisioiit  «xcept  ■\There  graver  themes 
T"eqilif«i  gra^'^  reflections.  The  question  of 
6lav£iy,  on  which  I  have  thrown  a  new  light, 
is  one  of  these;  one,  too,  which  is  exciting 
And  Gonsang  every  thing  connected  with  'the 
West  Indies  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  in 
this  dountrj'.  I  entreat  the  reader  to  peruse 
with  attention  what  I  have  said  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  whilst  perusing,  to  bear  in  mind 
tltat  it  comes  not  from  planters  or  the  toes  of 
planters,  but  from  an  Englishman  and  a  lover 
of  liberty,  who  has  no  tie,  no  feeling,  no 
consideration  of  interest  to  induce  hira  to 
Bd«<ot:ate  the  cause  of  the  colonies  ;  but  who, 
on  > the  contrary,  is  prompted  by  humanity 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  those  measures  which 
fiwr  years'  experience  haVe  convinced  him 
#onld  benefit  tlie  slave. 

- 1-  For  the  views  and  remarks  connected  with 
Codrington  College  I  am  indebted  to  a  col- 
hotioRior  eccleKitistical  papers  aud  reports, 
jilted  for  private  circulation  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  They  woidd 
bot'Jiftve  appeared  in  this  work  but  for  a 
k'eiuon  frhich  the  reader  will  doubtless  deem 
•  HiifKcient  apology,  if  indeed  any  apology 
WHW  necessary.  Godriiigton  College  is  the 
tmlvioiititutionof  tlie  kind  in  the  West  Indies. 


Vin  Plt£f  JLCS. 

It  Is  «op|)<>ite4*  by  the  ' produce  :4>frae^ 
estaftes,^  land  the  reports  ta  iquestiomigiyei  an? 
sUieoXLBt  not  dnlyjof  tbepimgv6Mfo6the«#« 
of  1^  college,  bitt^iikQaf/theitii^^ 
slerrefB  oft  these'estate^vi  aBdtChei^a«feivj»3flmr 
eii^led  <t6  cottpltrre  it^witU'd^iBodei^of'iiiiaii^i 
aging  the  negf  de&'  '^  Uher  i  pto^ertie*  in-  tbe> 
W^t'lndiidB, ' hot  tiolliSa^Qted cwidi^ th»  institm 
tioiii '  '8ubh'dh*eihe'<$l&«nsrwfek^  these  reports 
have  td  &e  atlettUion  «f  the  "p^lie;  and-tfaose 
who  do'  not  think  i  thetii^  of  -sufficient  import 
tance  will '  dto  *We\\  to  otnit  thcim  altdgetfaer^t 
and  peniseonly  the 'tele' wHicb' hair  »i)teeBl'fn- 
scfte^'  to  ihtetmfk  thdii'  inoiiotoiiy .  j"  :  J  no^  rqi. 
^' lli^'bf^  enaUed'ittei  tomtom*; 

^}<y theM^f  oHgibal  account  df  t^e >(i)faanlibi 
wttf  •  was* '  ^ttVed  from  ari  oflieer ^  r who  ihradj 
served  in  St.  Vincent  during  the  period^ifinab 
its'  cocdM^cement  to  its  ^conclu^o&^aiidrnffcho 
had  been  an  ttctive  participator  in  its  dangeisD 
The  nfert*ative  respecting  the  -eKplosion 'lof 
Motmi  Sduffii^re  has  also-  an  equal  claim! *««< 
atf thientitiiy ^  as  I  obtained  it  from  a  gentleBuoL 
whd^liiied^'beiML'One^* the  principal  ^ujOfe^mi 
bylW4fettifM«rikp^ni*  ^  /d 

^'It^^W^fi^^thi^se^MM^rical  facts  and  fortiM^ 
ikirikk^^riiiiitt^^itPthb  Appendi^^  myiTo^ 
hJMf^  fh^t'i'Maito^'it  a  place  in  the  jtibriury. 
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df  my  reader  as  a  book  op  B£T£&£>'0£1.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  one  has  ntterapted  to 
cniupile  a  concise  chronology  of  the  several 
i&timdH,  tukin^  them  separately,  and  Captain 
SoHdi^  is  the  only  person  who  has  even 
{»odaced  a  general  history  of  the  whole  in  a 
cbinnolo^cal  order.  I  therefore  hope  that 
my  endeavours  to  remedy  this  deficiency  will 
be  fonud  successful,  although,  from  Vflrious 
causes,  the  attempt  is  not  so  perfect  as  I  could 
wish.  It  has  cost  much  labor  to  commence 
the  work ;  to  complete  it  \v\\l  require  more. 

The  Geography  and  Geology,  given  in  the 
Appendix,  .will  tend  to  enhance  my  claim, 
Hnd  the  lithographic  views,  which  are  fuithfid 
itelinG&tious  of  the  places  they  are  intended, 
lb' illustrates  will,  I  trust,  be  also  found.inte^r 

'«KtUlgi.-.t.^.,  -.,|t    :.,,;,,. I.    ■  ,       ,,,    ,    _.c    111  l.-rny- 

I  ilAdAinov  liebmmit  my  volume  ,to,^^,li}^- 
cal  mid  enlightened  Public  ;  its  faults,  itS: 
iirrore,  and  it£  imperfections  tliey  will,  I  trusty 
forgiyc,  when  they  consider  that  its  author 
ikws  not  range  himself  on  t]ic  list  of  those 
who  hetk  to  gain  fame,  honor,  or  wuolument 
by  their  talents,  but  lliat  he  has  WTitton  it  to 
give  his  readers  the  latest  information  on 
deeply  lutere^tiug  subjects,  much  mistat^d 
-litxle  understood;  that,  it^  lighter  parts 
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PREFACE. 


Some  Editor,  in  drawing  out  a  prospectus  i'ur 
his  periodical,  rt'marks,  that  "  to  us  the  most 
disgusting  kind  of  arrogance  is  that  which 
pretends  to  have  no  pretensions ;"  and  he  af- 
terwards says,  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  gained, 
like  tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  excessive 
humility."  I  am  much  inclined  to  coincide 
irith  Win  opinion  ;  and  though  I  am  aware  that 
no  work  stands  more  in  need  of  the  generosity 
of  the  reader  and  the  indulgence  of  the  critic 
than  the  one  now  presented  to  the  public,  yet 
it  shottlfl  not  go  forth  to  that  public  without 
some  claims,  however  lowly,  upon  their  atten- 
tion and  regard ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope,  that  the  deep  interest  and 
importance  of  some  of  the  subjects  discusswid 
will,  in  some  degree,  make  up  for  those  errors 


.Yl  FR£FAC£. 

in  i  judgmeBt^  and  that  deficiency. :  in  ^  stylb, 
iwhich  are  ever  liable  to  mark  the  pjroducdicms 
,ofl  pbe^ unused,  to  tread. the  witiding  pathsiflff 
|het  mazy  labyrinth  of  literature.  -  i 

•  1 1  >  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  *avow  that 
<¥!  Four  Yeapft'i  Residence  in  the  West  Indierf/' 
amongst' m»taerou0^bad  qualities  which  I  mubt 
teg  the  read^p.to  pardohy  ptetends^  also  to  the 
possession  of  three  good  onesi  H  '  *  >• 

1 1  i  Hht  fii»t  consists  ii^  its  otiginidityy  in  beia^ 
the » firsts  (work  of  the  kind  ever  pnblishei :  ii^ 
*this  countly.'-  -»»    -»  »!     -if      /^tmIii    In 

«>i  The  secolid,  in  thei  HBtiiety  ofisubjtotanit 
.cohftaind ;  afibrdingy  4ir  lat  least  endeamnnhg 
toiaffixidj  soriQdthiiigi  th^t  mayjiprove  adeept* 
abLivto -nearly €iveiy idabs  tifii<eadciisJ)i;  il<|  *» 
Id i The  ihivd^  and/  odost tfimpoftantf!  ud  jrts i sftb- 
thenticity  and  its  truth)  librMli  canupdsitEirely 
dssert^  and .  I  *  wobld  <  lay  { partionlar  'dmphasis 
On  this»  ieircuinAtaneey  that  ilo  fkots^  arei  Inaii 
patedj  but!  those]  wfaic^hi  I  have  eitiier  ^rsonldl^ 
Mdtdess^  or  derifvedifrom  the  nostundoubteK^ 
hhtiioriityJ'r     -Im..-  -t  K.../      j    i«i  ;i.  ,|M.I.-:h 

. :  Firoaii  <  th^  1  cmuntooem^it  •  of  the  volume  I 
httbY^*  eh€is€in«4  light,  style,  b^catise- 1  wished 
to,  ehtectain  *  the  »r^adei%  and  to  avoid  thdi  often 
tddiousiRukl  »drymono<)ony  of  a  comraon  book 
«fi  4raf  ok »;  /And  i  thd^  •  st}tle .  I  have  'eontiamodi  to 
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the 'conclusion,  «x<!ept  where  graver  themes 
required  grave  reflections.  The  question  of 
6IaVCiry,  oo' which  1  hare  thrown  a  new  light, 
is  one  of  these  ;"one,  too,  which  is  exciting 
and  ooueing  every  thing  connected  with  the 
West  Indies  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  in 
this'Countrj',  I  entreat  the  reader  to  peruse 
with  attention  what  I  have  said  on  this  sub- 
ject; and,  whilst  perusing*  to  bear  in  mind 
Urat  it  comee  Dot  from  planters  or  the  fot^s  of 
plantdni,  but  firom  an  Englishman  and  a  lover 
of  liberty,  who  has  no  tie,  no  feeling,  no 
oonsid^ration  of  interest  to  induce  him  to 
ad*tocHt«  tlie  cause  of  the  colonies  ;  but  who, 
oq  'the  contrary,  is  prompted  by  humanity 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  those  measures  which 
Ibar  ryoars'  experience  have  convinced  him 
WoBJd  bi^nciit  die  slave.  i 

1^  ^6r  the  views  and  remarks  connected  with 
Codrington  College  I  am  indebted  to  a  col- 
IdOtioit.of  ecclesiastical  papers  and  reports, 
fmoted  for  private  circulation  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Leewanl  Islands.  Tliey  would 
tiot'bave  appeared  in  this  work  but  tor  a 
rettson  *'hich  the  reader  will  doubtless  deem 
m.  auflicient  apology,  if  indeed  any  apology 
frere  necessary.  C'otlrington  College  is  the 
utdytoittitutiuii  of  Uie  kind  in  the  West  Indies. 


Vlll  PREfACC. 

It  Is  supported-  by  tlie  prodfMse  -ofrBerflni^ 
eistaitesy'  land  the  reports  ta  iquestitMtngiyBt  ant 
d^^uirt  not  OHlypf  <*iepr»gM«/o6the*iPa«. 
dt^  college,*  btrt'  ttlsq  of  diel  tuBnagCTaBiilrbf) 
sicrx^^  Gfi  itheee  es«fte8»>(  amd'theiteadbF/nilinr: 

8^iig  the  negf d€6'  '6b  iother  ^  pfo^epties  (in- thfe> 
W^t^  iiidi<^&,  *  hot  don&ected '  wkb  i  thk  institaR^: 
doii:   8utih  a^e  tiie'<)l4yns  ^whicb  liiese ffe^ 
bftve  to  Ae  attt^ntdon  of  th«  |iMJ^lie;  and-dabose) 
who  do  not  think  kheta  of -Bnfficienb  imperv^ 
tance  will  do  weft  to  otnit  tibom  altttg«*herit 
and  perosfeHDnly ^^'ttdewHich >ha»'i)teeB('fn- 
s^fed  to  inteitnpt  their  moBk)tMiy.-^Jf>noqq/i 
i^'liife  infontoata^on  w^^     en^ed^iifei  to^l^oni^: 
l^iJi'  the  brief  oHgibal  accomit  6f  tiie  ^Gkwr^^ 
Wttf  was^  ^  '^rived  from  ari  bfiieer^  f  w4«i  {tbd^ 
served  in  St.  Vincent  during  the  period^ffrem 
iu  eomtoeticettient  to  its  eontelu^cm^'aiJdfnifcho 
had  been  an  active  participator  ifi  jfts  dkngeisD 
The  narrative  respecting  the  ^fi:][)losioii  no£ 
Moimt  Soaffii^re  has  also  an  equaVclainLiMi 
atithenticity,  as  I  obtained  it  from  a  g^Mdemob 
whb- 'hied  ^  been  one  of  the  principal  An^ims 
bj^its^ttrfiilfinkption;  v  ;;  /d 

^^*lt^  i^^fiirHhfese^lttAtorical  facts  and-fbr^dic^ 
ikfktti^^ritaittfed  iiPthb  Appendi»  to  my|va»^ 
hiitt^  tlmt  I'^laimibr  it  a  placein  thc^ii&Hiffy; 


of  vaj  reader  as  a  book  of  kefgrsncb.  Up 
to  the-  present  time  no  one  lias  attempted  to 
cmupdle  a  concise  chrouology  of  tlie  several 
islunda,  taking  them  separately,  and  Captain 
Soathey  is  the  only  person  who  has  even 
prodaced  a  ^neral  history  of  the  whole  in  a 
chrDuologicol  order.  I  therefore  hope  that 
my  endeavours  to  remedy  this  deficiency  will 
be  found  successful,  although,  from  various 
CW18CS,  the  attempt  is  not  so  perfect  as  I  could 
wiefa;.  It  has  cost  much  labor  to  commence 
the  work ;  to  complete  it  will  require  more. 

'Tb©  Geography  and  Geology,  given  in  the 
Appendix,  will  tend  to  enhance  my  claim, 
and'tlie  litliogrftphic  views,  which  are  faithfid 
dblhieation&>  of  the  places  tliey  are  intended 
tbiillustratev  will,  I  trust,  be  also  iound  iqte- 
■nertingf.Mi. ,. I  .,,1.  :■,-:..,,>,  I,..- ,1,,  ^  ,.-  ,.,  i,,;-,,^ 
■Aridiuow  IctHnrait  my  volume  to, the  li|)^rf 
nd  iBod  enlightened  Public;  its  faults,  its 
ecrarBi^  and  ite  imperfections  tltey  will,  I  trust, 
,  when  they  consider  that  its  author 
>t  range  himself  on  tlie  list  of  those 
i  seek  to  gain  fame,  honor,  or  emolument 
by  their  talents,  but  that  he  has  written  it  to 
Jiis  readers  the  iatest  iiiibiination  on 
inieredting  subjects,  much  mistated 
tl«  I  understood  ;  that  its  lighter  pajta 
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pretend  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  not  to 
edify  or  instruct ;  and  that  its  graver  chapters 
are  either  plain  and  simple  narrations  of  in- 
contestable truths,  or  contentions  founded  on 
the  convincli/g  ^  fei^^rferide  tof^  *  j()i4u5tice,  and 
not  arguments  based  on  the  futile  reasoning 
of  theory. 
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Some  Editur,  in  drawing  out  a  prosjiectus  for 
his  periodical,  remarks,  that  "  to  us  the  most 
di^;n8ting  kind  of  arrogance  is  that  which 
pretends  to  have  no  pretensions ;"  and  he  af- 
terwards  says,  "  We  do  not  believe  that  tJie 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  gained, 
like  llie  kiiigflom  of  Heaven,  by  excessive 
humility."  I  am  much  inclined  to  coincide 
with  his  opinion  ;  and  thouiyh  I  am  aware  that 
no  work  stands  more  in  need  of  the  generosity 
of  the  reader  and  the  indulgence  of  the  critic 
than  the  one  now  presented  to  the  public,  yet 
it  should  not  go  forth  to  that  public  without 
6ome  claims,  however  lowly,  upon  their  atten- 
tion and  regard ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope,  that  the  deep  interest  and 
importance  of  .«onie  of  the  sulijects  discussed 
will,  iu  some  degree,  make  up  for  those  errors 


FOUR  YEARS'  RESIDENCE 


IN  THE 


WEST    INDIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  BIRTHDAY  ;   OR,  THE  VOYAGE  DECIDED. 


**  This  is  my  birthday,  at  this  very  day 

**  Was  Cassius  bom."  Shakespeare, 

'*  Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
**  Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
"  In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth." 

Skakegpeare, 

m 

Gentle  reader,  I  belong  to  a  family  the  members 
of  which,  from  my  great-grandfather  downwards, 
have  always  attached  a  vast  importance  to  birth- 
days ;  and  even  in  these  enlightened  times,  and  not- 
withstanding the  march  of  intellect,  my  relations — 
bearing  in  mind  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors — ^are  still 
wont  to  consider  these  annual  anniversaries  as  very 
memorable  epochs  in  their  several  histories,  which 
thev  consider  themselves  bound  to  celebrate  with 

B 


2  FOUR  YEARS    RESIDENCE 

unusual  gaiety  and  festivity.  Be  not  surprised,  then, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  on  Michaelmas  day,  1825, 
when  I  entered  my  eighteenth  year,  oiur  goodly  man* 
sion  was  somewhat  disturbed,  with  the  hubbub  occa- 
sioned by  the  preparations  which  its  inhabitants  were 
making  for  the  gaieties  of  the  ensuing  evening,  when 
the  members  of  our  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
family  were  to  convene,  according  to  custom,  to  join 
in  the  dance,  to  sing  the  merry  song ;  to  contribute, 
each  according  to  his  power,  to  the  evening  s  amuse- 
ment ;  in  a  word,  to  spdid  the  hours  in  the  mutual 
enjoyment  of  kindly  intercourse,  and  above  all,  to 
wish  to  your  humble  servant  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  with  "  many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 

At  length  the  evening  arrived,  and  our  conviviality 
was  about  to  begin ;  indeed  I  was  leading  my  maiden 
aunt«  Josephine,  to  the  top  of  the  first  country  dance, 
a  dance  which  she  preferred  above  all  others : — taste- 
less soul !  could  she  have  heard  the  dulcet  tones, 
and  seen  the  fairy  figures  in  which  our  young,  and 
I  may  almost  say,  our  old  nobility,  are  wont  "  to  trip 
the  light  fantastic  toe,'^  on  ^^  Almack  s  high  patrician 
"  floor,"  she  might,  like  them,  have  neglected  the 
old-fiatshioned  coimtry  dance  for  the  lighter  and  more 
airy  figures  of  the  all-modem  quadrille  :  though  even 
then,  so  incorrigible  was  my  aunt  s  attachment  to  old 
customs,  and  m  small  her  ability  for  exertion,  that  I 
almost  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  heresy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  had  led  her  to  the  top  of  the 
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duice,  and  was  about  to  call  the  6gure,  when  the 
well  known  postman's  knock  was  succeeded  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant,  who  handed  to  my  father  a 
long  and  gloomy  looking  official  letter : — he  opened 
it,  and  I  saw  immediately  that  it  was  of  vast  impor- 
tance, for  his  countenance  betrayed  what  he  shortly 
afler  told  us,  viz.  that  he  was  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, to  experience  once  again,  if  I  may  use  his  own 
military  phrase,  "  la  fortune  de  guerre." 

My  father,  althoug-h  by  no  means  an  old  man,  was 
certainly  an  old  soldier  ;  for  he  had  served  during  all 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  finally,  in  the  great  and 
glorious  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  insured  peace  to 
Europe,  restored  Louis  the  Eighteenth  lo  his  throne, 
and  divided,  between  Wellington  and  Blucher,  the 
immortal  fame  of  having  overcome  the  ambitious 
despot  who  would  fain  have  conquered  the  world. 

It  would  be  diiiicult  for  me  to  say  whether  my 
father  was  more  attached  to  his  profession,  to  his 
wife,  or  to  his  son  ;  however,  it  would  seem,  from  his 
conclusions,  that  he  loved  them  all  alike;  for  he 
detemiined,  by  obeying  orders,  to  embark  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  former ;  and  to  avoid  a  separation  from  the 
two  latter,  lie  resolved  that  they  should  accompany 
fiim  on  his  voyage  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
whither  hb  goveniment  had  ordered  him,  to  be  again 

*'  Mutlnni  et  terris  jactatus  et  Mo :" 
tbi«,  I  should  have  before  stated,  was  to  that  part  of 
the  West  Indies,  commonly  denominated  the  Leeward 
Islandi. 


FOUR  Y£ARS'  RESIDENCE 


From  some  unknown  circumstance,  my  Aunt  Jose- 
phine had  imbibed  an  unaccountable  prejudice  against 
these  islands.  She  was  wont  to  consider  them  as 
lands,  where  the  most  disgusting  tyranny,  and  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  were  inflicted,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gain,  by  unrelenting  and  avaricious  planters, 
over  a  tame  but  unfortunate  race  of  people,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  being  discontented  with  their 
enslaved  condition. 

These  notions  had  induced  my  well-meaning,  but 
mistaken,  relative  to  refrain  from  taking  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  sugar  in  her  tea ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  she  had  not  tasted  pie,  pudding,  tartlet, 
or  any  other  eatable  of  which  this  ingredient  com- 
posed a  part,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life. 
She  imagined  too,  that  dissipation,  luxury,  and  im- 
morality were  leading  features  in  the  characters  of 
the  West  Indians :  and  she  pronounced  it  ruin,  ir- 

* 

revocable  ruin  to  a  young  man,  to  take  him  to  places 
where  vice,  if  it  were  not  fostered  and  encouraged, 
was  certainly  hot  punished  and  despised. 

When,  therefore,  she  heard  my  father's  determina- 
tion to  take  me  with  him,  she  appeared  like  one 
thunderstruck :  indeed  her  astonishment  w^  truly 
amusing,  as  was  also  the  vehemence  of  her  arguments 
against  it.  She  began,  in  a  style  of  eloquence  which 
appeared  to  mmiltogether  a  novelty,  to  convince  my 
father  of  the  utter  impropriety  of  adopting  such  a 
plan,  and  of  following  a  scheme  in  such  total  non- 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  prejudices  that 
had  been  the  guides  of  her  life. 


IV  TIIF,  WKVT  IN'DltS. 


Tlie  talented  Author  of"  Pelliam,'' 


1  his  amusing 
tale  of  "  Too  handsome  for  any  thing,"  has  remarked, 
that  riches  in  an  uncle  are  wonderful  ai^raeuts  res- 
pecting the  nurture  of  a  nephew,  whose  parents  have 
nothing  to  leave  him :  I  presume  the  same  may  be 
applied  to  an  aunt;  but,  alas  !  my  poor  relative  !  she 
bad  only  a  competency  of  her  own,  and  as  my  father 
expected  nothing  from  her  liberality,  conviction  ap- 
peared a  difficult  task. 

My  aunt,  however,  was  not  easily  repulsed,  and 
the  excess  of  her  volubility,  with  the  unwearied, 
though  not  unwearying,  perseverance  with  which 
she  continued  to  repeat  her  arguments,  convinced 
me  that  she  had  fully  and  entirely  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Byron,  who  says, 

"  A  reasonable  reason, 
"  ir  good,  la  none  the  worse  for  repetition  ; 
"  If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tfase  on, 
"  And  amplify, — you  lose  much  by  concision  ; 
"  BcMtles,  bsisting  in  or  out  of  season, 
"  Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician; 
"  Or  what  is  Just  tlte  same,  it  wearies  out, 
"  So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  si^ifies  the  rout.'' 

Uut  my  aunt  was  totally  unsuccessful  with  my 
ioilexible  father,  whose  prejudices  were  as  few,  as 
bja  aister's  were  numerous  ;  for  it  was  finally  settled 
that  1  should  positively  accompany  him  to  the  West 
Indies ;  tliereby  running  the  risk  (tA  use  my  aunt's 
expression)  of  having  my  heart  hardened,  my  taste 
vitiated,  my  morals  corrupted,  and  my  disposition 
spoiled,  by  entering  into  dissipated  society,  and  by 
the  influence  of  bad  example. 


TOVm,  TEAMS 


4XHi;  A. 


Mj  tespeded  idaihre  is  mam  w>  mare ;  peace  to 
bermaDes.  If  she  had  maDf  pecalbndes,  die  had 
few  faoBogi;  £uHi^  too  more  than  couuteifaalaiiced 
bj  many  estimable  Tirtues.  She  was  our  ne^iboinr, 
and  we  knew  her  character.  She  ever  extended  the 
arm  of  charitjr  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  she 
iDStmcted  the  childien  of  the  poor,  Ae  eoosoled  the 
indow  and  the  orphan,  die  Tisited  the  needjr  with 
relief;  by  them  she  was  receired  with  joj,  bj  the 
rich  with  welcome,  and  by  aU  with  the  reqpect  that 
her  Tirtues  merited. 

It  is  but  just  that  I  should  mention  her  good  qua- 
lities as  I  have  before  related  her  prejudices.  Had 
she  lived,  she  would  have  seen  me  on 'my  return 
(notwithstanding  her  predictions)  with  the  same  taste, 
the  same  disposition,  and  the  same  morals  with  which 
I  set  out ;  she  would  have  seen  too,  that  my  inter? 
course  with  the  world  had  furnished  me  with  many 
interesting  anecdotes;  and  the  perusal  of  my  me- 
moirs would  have  perchance  amused  her  aged  mind, 
and  have  removed  some  of  her  prejudices  concerning 
that  race  of  people,  whose  situation  elicited  so  much 
of  her  pity ;  and  of  whose  actual  state  of  happiness 
or  misery  she  had,  like  many,  far  too  many,  of  her 
countrymen,  formed  such  wrong  and  mistaken  ideas. 
Perhaps  she  might  even  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  sweeten  hei|^a,  and  to  indulge  herself  betimes 
with  the  sweetmeats  I  had  brought  her,  even  though 
they  were  prepared  by  a  slave. 

And  now  I  propose  giving  my  readers  an  account 
of  my  preparations  for,  and  afterwards  of  my  voyage 
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across,  the  foamy  and  stomach-stirring  Atlantic  ;  my 
arrival  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  the  memoirs  of  my 
residence  in  the  several  islands,  during  the  space  of 
four  years. 

My  readers  will  have  a  description  of  the  towns 
and  harbours,  the  mountains  and  vallies,  the  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  striking  scenery  of  these  places, 
fixim  one  who  has  visited  them  : — they  will  learn  the 
state  of  society  from  one  who  has  mixed  in  it :  and 
the  state  of  slavery  will  be  placed  before  them  by  one 
who  has  lived,  during  a  long  period,  in  the  midst  of 
slaves ; — they  will  see  things  as  they  are ;  and  with 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  them,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 

As  my  object  is  impartiality,  I  shall  seldom  venture 
an  opinion  at  all,  and  never  without  good  grounds. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  I  neither 
have,  nor  ever  have  had,  any  interest  in  the  West 
Indies,  except  that  naturally  arising  from  a  local  re- 
sidence in  them ;  thus  In  describing  them,  I  shall 
fiod  safety  without  difficulty  in  keeping  a  middle 
course,  for,  as  Ovid  says, 

"  Medio  tutissimus  ibis.  " 
And  I  believe  Ovid  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 


6  FOUR  years'  residence 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  departure — A  GALE  IN  THE  DOWNS. 


*'  Away,  away,  the  ship  rides  fast ; 
''  On  the  north  wind's  eagle  wings  ^i* 
**  Gracefully  she  bows  her  mast, 
**  And  onward^  onward  springs." 

Casket, 

'*  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
"  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost." 

Shakespeare. 


Reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  experienced  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life  ;  if  thou  hast  ever  known  the  enjoy- 
ments of  retirement,  or  felt  the  comfort  of  residing  at 
a  distance  from  the  smoke  and  fog  of  London,  thou 
mayest  fancy,  perchance,  our  feelings  on  leaving  our 
little  farm  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  foreign  lands, 
and  to  experience  the  turbulence  of  the  watery  ele- 
ment, after  having  enjoyed  peace  and  (][^uietness  for 
the  space  of  nine  long  years.  From  the 'commence- 
ment of  our  preparations  to  our  departure,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  mournful  melancholy  in  visiting  the  familiar 
scenes  around  me,  which  I  was  so  soon  about  to  leave. 
The  fertile  meadows,  the  rich  vallies,  the  smooth 
and  silvery  lakes,  the  rippling  of  winding  streams, 
the  falling  of  cataracts,  and  indeed  all  the  beauties 
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of  nature  appear  to  have  united  to  render shire 

one  of  the  loveliest  counties  in  England  :  our  cottage 
was  adjacent  to  one  of  its  prettiest  villages ;  and  I 
could  not  leave  such  scenes  without  a  feeling  of  regret. 

I  particularly  remember  one  sunny  afternoon,  I  had 
rambled  with  a  friend  to  a  very  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting lake  in  tlie  neighbourhood ;  and  we  had  sat 
down  on  its  brink,  beneath  the  welcome  shade  of  a 
spreading  oak,  to  try  our  success  in  catching  some  of 
the  finny  tribe  that  were  sporting  beneath  its  surface. 
I  have  been,  since  tlien,  in  lands  that  were  ever 
wanned  by  the  splendid  rays  of  a  tropic  sun  ;  I  have 
seen  vallies  which  those  rays  could  scarcely  penetrate, 
and  mountain  tops  that  were  always  enveloped  in 
clouds ;  I  have  witnessed  the  grandest  and  the  softest 
scenery,  and  yet  I  can  remember  nothing  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  mind,  or  more  enchanting  to  the  eye,  than 
the  scenes  of  that  afternoon. 

The  conversation  of  my  friend,  the  warbling  of  the 
birds, — the  clouds  passing  over  our  heads,  and  re- 
flected in  the  clear  lake  below ;  the  rich  lands  around 
ns,  scattered  here  and  there  with  a  noble's  lordly 
mansion,  or  a  peasant "s  lowly  cot ;  the  beautiful  little 
Tillage  in  the  distance,  and  the  rural  simplicity  of  the 
spot  on  which  we  were  sitting,  all  combined  to  awa- 
ken feelings  of  sorrow  that  I  was  about  to  leave, 
which  I  could  not  repress.  I  know  not  if  this  cir- 
cumstance awakened  more  interest  in  my  mind  ; — but 
I  coald  not  help  exclaiming  to  my  friend  in  the  words 
of  Virgil. 
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*'  Tityre,  tu  patulee  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 

''  Sdvestram  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena ; 

'*  Nos  patrise  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva, 

**  Nos  patriam  fugimus,  tii,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbia 

'*  Fonnosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas." 

These  had  been  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and 
I  could  not  leave  them  without  a  tear  for  the  pleasures 
that  had  past,  and  a  sigh  for  the  woes  that  were 
to  come.  I  suspect  too  that  my  father  entered  into 
my  feelings ;  for  after  bidding  adieu  to  our  friends, 
and  entering  the  chaise  that  was  to  convey  us  to 
Gravesend,  I  do  not  believe  that  during  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey,  we  uttered  &.  single  word. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  our  melancholy  wore 
away,  and  we  recovered,  by  degrees,  our  spirits  and 
our  appetites ;  the  former  rising  to  their  usual  height, 
and  the  latter  requiring  the  aid  of  some  substantial 
beefsteaks,  to  prevent  our  following  the  example  of 
that  hero  of  classical  memory,  who  was  wont  to  con- 
sume himself  to  allay  his  own  hunger. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Gravesend,  where  the 
Captain  of  our  vessel  was  to  meet  us,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  at  the  best  hotel.  I  need  not  dwell  on  a^ 
description  of  this  place,  for  I  presume  that  most  of 
my  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  agreeables  and 
disagreeables  of  English  seaport  towns :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  paying  sundry  unnecessary  guineas  to 
our  honest  host  of  the  tavern,  and  sundry  unneces- 
sary shillings  to  the  officious  boatmen  who  bore  our 
baggage  to  the  ship,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Genoese  merehantman,  which  was  to  convey  us  to 
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Barbados,  over  the  wide  expansive  ocean  that  lies 
between  that  island  and  our  native  country. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
an  extra  guinea  or  two,  to  some  unwary  traveller,  if 
I  were  again  to  revert  to  the  abovementioned  boat- 
men of  Gravesend,  who  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
imposing,  and  pay-extorting  vagabonds  I  ever  saw. 
When  we  first  arrived,  they  flocked  around  our  car- 
riage like  a  swarm  of  bees,  eagerly  disputing  for  the 
honor,  such  was  their  polished  expression,  of  convey- 
ing our  baggage  to  the  ship  : — "  Do,  your  honor," 
•'  Shall  I  take  it,  your  honor;"  "  I'm  the  most  care- 
ful man,  your  honor;"  and  sundry  other  expressions 
of  the  same  nature  assailed  us  from  all  quarters, 
until,  tired  and  vexed  with  their  importunities,  we 
left  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  waiter,  and  entered 
the  tavern  to  order  the  necessary  refreshment  after 
our  journey  ; — in  consequence  of  this  indifference,  we 
had  shortly  after  the  pleasing  task  of  paying  the  con- 
ductors of  six  several  boats,  for  their  various  trips  to 
our  Tesael ;  when  our  luggage,  had  it  been  properly- 
managed,  would  certainly  not  have  filled  a  single 
boat :  '*  tel  est  le  monde ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  world 
ii»  genera),  but  more  especially  that  part  of  it  yctept 

Gravesend : O  tempora,  O  mores ! — Oh  wondrous 

march  of  avarice  and  cupidity  ! 

Wc  embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Octo- 
ber ;  and  we  had  not  been  long  on  board  before  the 
master  and  the  pilot  began  to  issue  the  necessary 
orders  for  getting  under  weigh. 
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The  Genoese  was  a  very  fine  vessel ;  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  never  seen  a  ship  could  hardly 
fancy,  or  form  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which,  her  bellying  sails  filled  with  a  prosperous 
breeze,  the  colors  at  her  topmast  head,  and  the 
ensign  gaily  floating  at  her  peak,  she  scudded  grace- 
fully and  majestically  along  the  silver  Thames,  and 
finally  rushed  into  the  ocean,  quickening  her  pace 
with  the  breeze,  and  striding  (if  I  may  so  say)  through 
the  waters  of  the  "  vasty  deep,"  as  if  she  had  then, 
indeed,  reached  her  proper  element. 

We  had  many  passengers  on  board,  and  all  but 
one  appeared  instigated  by  the  same  feelings;  kr 
they  were  standing  on  deck,  straining  their  eyes  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  well  known  objects  on  their 
native  shores,  as  they  receded  from  their  view. 

One  who  has  never  left  his  country ;  one  who  has 
never  roamed  beyond  old  England,  nor  tried  his  for* 
tunes  on  the  perilous  deep,  cannot  certainly  picture 
to  his  mind  the  feelings  of  those  who  gaze  on  the 
home  they  are  leavmg,  withdrawing  from  their  view ; 
who  gaze  on  it  too,  with  the  reflection,  that  it  con- 
tains all  they  hold  dear  upon  earth ;  and  that  they 
are  only  in  a  frail  and  brittle  vessel,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds,  or  the  fury  of  the  waves,  may  dash 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sever,  by  one  great  and 
overwhelming  stroke,  the  ties  of  kindred,  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  love. 

Influenced  by  such  feelings,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  more  mournful  group  than  the 
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party  on  deck :  long,  very  long,  might  they  have  con- 
UDued  reflecting  in  sober  sadness,  on  their  fate,  but 
certain  effectual  qualms,  and  disagreeable  emotions, 
began  to  warn  tliem  tliat  it  was  time  to  retire  to  their 
births ;  and  the  words  of  the  song, 

*'  Steward,  hasten, 
"  Bring  tlic  Itaain," 

were  loudly  repeated  by  more  than  one  of  the  suffer- 
ing passengers. 

The  deck  was  soon  clear  of  all  but  the  crew,  the 
cordage,  and  myself,  with  one  very  egregious  dandy, 
who  was  the  feelingless  personage  above  mentioned, 
and  altogether,  in  dress,  speech,  manner,  and  beha- 
Ttoar,  a  most  complete  and  finished  coxcomb. 

Wc  had  not  been  long  on  deck  together  before 
he  interrapted  my  reflections  with  the  following 
speech :  "  I  perceive,  Sir,  that  the  tossing  of  the 
"  vessel  affects  us  very  differently ;  it  enlivens  and 
"  makes  me  merry,  while  you  are  melancholy  and 
"  sad ;  peut-etre  vous  avez  laisse  quelque  petite 
"  maitresse,  and  are  distressed  at  the  tender  parting," 
(here  he  smiled  exquisitely);  "  as  for  me,  I  am  a  man 
"  of  the  world,  seldom  troubled  with  accidents,  and 
"  always  bearing  them  with  composure  ;"  while  thus 
speaking  a  huge  wave,  striking  over  the  quarter-deck 
railing,  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  deck,  and  immers- 
ing his  white  paitlaloons  in  its  briny  moisture,  put  his 
boasted  fortitude  to  the  test.  "  I  was  never  at  sea 
"  before,"  continued  he,  rising  with  perfect  noncha- 
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lance,  *^  and  was,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  on  my 
"  guard ;  however,  I  am  overjoyed  that  I  am  not  sea- 
"  sick."  At  this  moment,  the  vessel,  which  had  just 
risen  on  one  of  ocean's  loftiest  billows,  was  plunging 
into  as  deep  a  gulf,  and  this  sudden  motion  again 
convinced  our  exquisite  of  the  fallacy  of  all  human 
expectations,  for  the  qualms  of  sickness  forced  him  to 
repair  precipitately  to  his  cabin.  I  soon  followed 
his  example,  though  not  from  the  same  cause ;  for 
I  had  retired  to  the  loneliness  of  my  state-room  to 
gaze  on  thy  image,  my  loved  Laura,>  and  to  peruse 
again  and  again  thy  mournful  letter  of  adieu. 

After  dinner,  a  meal  which  few  of  our  party  joined 
in,  and  none  partook  of  very  heartily,  the  motion  of 
our  vessel  became  so  great,  that,  being  landsmen, 
we  could  none  of  us  keep  the  deck.  Then,  by  way 
of  consoling  our  female  passengers,  and  allaying  the 
tremor  of  their  minds,  the  hoarse  voice  of  our  pilot 
proclaimed  that  there  was  every  indication  of  a  storm. 
"  Split  my  topsails,"  said  he,  "  but  we  shall  have 
rough  work  of  it;  eh.  Captain?  Black  clouds 
over  the  land  yonder.  I  sha'nt  be  surprised  if  we 
"  spring  a  mast,  or  carry  away  a  yard  or  two.  Hol- 
"  la,  there,  you  fellows  in  the  forecastle,  up  the 
*'  rattlings,  and  take  a  reef  in  the  fore  top-sail." 

These  expressions  were  answered  by  a  scream  in 
concert  from  the  ladies,  with  some  alleviating  words 
from  the  captain,  who  was  really  a  gentlemanly  man. 
Dang  it,  ladies,"  said  the  pilot,  "  don't  be  afeared 
now ;  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  ye,  only  I  thought 
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•  it  might  be  as  well  to  tell  tbe  truth ;  and,  besides, 
I  "  if  wc  be  all  sent  to  Davy  Jones,  I  trust  we  are  good 
"  protestants ;"  here  he  winked  at  the  captain,  and  cast 
I  significant  look  at  an  old  gentleman,  sitting  in  the 
comer  of  the  cabin,  who  was  a  rigid  catholic,  "  how- 
**  ever,  thank  God,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  be  a  clergyman,  "  thank 
*'  God,  there  are  no  parsons  on  board ;  so  it  is  to  be 
"  hoped  we  shall  all  get  on  safe ;"  and  then,  swal- 
lowing a  tolerable  jorum  of  brandy  toddy,  he  repaired 
to  the  deck,  where  his  thundering  voice  was  quickly 
heard,  commanding  more  reefs  to  be  taken  in  the  top- 
lails  ;  thereby  conHrraing  in  the  minds  of  the  passen- 
gers, that  the  weather  was  indeed  growing  bad. 

The  night  began  to  grow  pitchy  dark,  aud  the 
many  vessels  that  were  before  seen  around  us,  were 
now,  from  that  cause,  becoming  invisible.  Tlie  rain 
aud  hail  poured  in  torrents  ;  the  howling  of  the  wind 
was  frightful  and  terrific;  fearful  and  loud  was  the 
roaring  of  the  giant  waves.  The  ship  now  riding 
on  the  lofty  billows,  threatened  to  touch  the  black 
masses  of  vapour  that  were  bursting  over  our  heads ; 
and  then,  descending  into  the  yawning  gulf  below, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  rise  again  from 
the  mid^l  of  the  migh^  waters  that  were  foaming 
around  it. 

Reader,  thou  mayest  have  been  in  a  gale,  but  thou 
canst  hardly  fancy  such  a  storm  as  this ;  neither 
canst  thou  altogether  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  and 
fears   of  those  who  had  never  been  at  sea  before. 
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when  the  dead-lights  were  shipped  in  the  cabin  win- 
dows ;  their  fears,  however,  could  hardly  exceed  their 
danger,  which  was  truly  great. 

We  had  been  obliged  to  anchor  our  vessel  in  the 
Downs ;  but  we  had  not  been  long  in  this  position, 
before  our  alarm  was  excited  by  a  sudden  crash : 
one  of  our  cables  had  snapped,  and  we  were  shortly 
forced  to  cut  the  other,  to  avoid  being  run  down  by 
an  East  India  ship,  which,  in  the  gloomy  darkness 
of  the  night,  had  come  upon  us  unawares,  and  we 
were  only  warned  of  its  approach  by  the  ^shouts  of  its 
crew,  and  by  the  faint  lights  which  now  and  then 
glimmered  on  its  deck. 

We  remained  beating  about  the  Downsj  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves,  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  succeeded,  with  diffi- 
culty, in  making  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth ;  where 
we  will  leave  our  indulgent  readers,  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  some  hot  rolls,  for  our  breakfast,  as  they 
come  fresh  from  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  VOYAGE.— THE  ARBTVAL. 


"  The  skies  were  brig'ht,  the  seas  were  calm, 
■'  We  ran  before  ihe  wind." 

Rev.  H.  Milman. 

"  And,  oh  t  it  was  with  raptures  such  as  these 
'■  That  I  firel  liaild  the  sight  of  Carlisle  Bay." 

F.  W.  N.  Bai/lry. 


Scarcely  had  we  time  to  procure  fresh  anchors, 
with  several  otJier  necessari&s,  at  Portsnioutb,  before 
ft  prosperous  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  land;  and 
our  vessel  was  shortly  again  under  full  sail. 

We  soon  left  the  land  behind  us;  and,  towards 
i  erening,  the  extreme  point  of  Land's  End  was  scarcely 
I  visible. 

I  ncrw  felt  that  I  had,  indeed,  left  Oid  England, 

I  perhaps  for  ever,  and  certainly  without  a  prospect  of 

seeing  it  again  for  a  long  period :    this  to  me  was 

I  worse  than  the  qualms  of  sickness,  or  even  than  the 

tempestuous  weather  we  had  so  lately  experienced. 

We  bad  now,  however,  a  glorious  breeze,  and  our 
ship  was  carrying  on  before  it,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
an  hour ;  we  had  notlting  to  alarm,  and  a  great  deal 
to  make  ua  hungry. 

The  qualms  of  sickness  being  over,  our  passengers 
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became  tolerable  sailors :  the  ladies  managed  to  get 
on  deck ;  and  when  the  vessel  was  steady  enough,  the 
gentlemen  amused  themselves  alternately  with  chess 
and  backgammon :  in  short,  we  all  eat,  drank,  talked, 
and  slept  as  well  as  Christians  with  good  consciences 
usually  do. 

My  slumbers  were  peaceful,  and  my  dreams  sweet ; 
the  former  composed  my  mind,  and  the  latter  conti- 
nually presented  before  it  the  angelic  image  of  my 
best  loved  Laura.  Not  so  our  exquisite,  who  slept  in 
the  adjoining  berth ;  soundly,  indeed,  did  he  sleep, 
and  loudly  did  he  snore,  but  not  peacefully  forsooth. 
One  night  his  slumber  was  deeper  than  usual,  and  so 
was  mine.  I  was  awakened,  however,  and  like  the 
other  passengers,  somewhat  alarmed,  by  loud  and 
repeated  cries  of  "  Help,  help,  for  God's  sake,  help ; 
"  I  shall  be  drowned,  I  shall  be  drowned !"  We 
rushed  to  the  berth  of  the  dandy,  whence  these  cries 
appeared  to  proceed ;  and,  lo !  there  lay  our  exquisite ! 
— Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  gentle  reader,  thou 
canst  form  no  idea  of  the  agony  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  whilst  thus  roaring  for  assistance.  Our 
presence  somewhat  shamed  him,  and,  at  all  events, 
immediately  quieted  his  fears.  He  told  us,  that  he 
had  been  dreaming  honid  dreams,  of  storm,  dangers, 
wreck,  drowning,  &c.  and  whilst  actually  fancying 
he  was  sinking,  a  wave, — oh,  such  a  wave! — had 
dashed  in  upon  him  from  the  port,  and  awakened 
him  to  the  painful  conviction  that  all  he  bad  been 
dreaming  was  reality.      He  concluded  with  many 
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apologies  for  disturbing  us;  and  tlion,'  quietly  turning 
hit  bead  on  his  well  wetted  pillow,  ag-ain  sought  tlio 
influence  of  Somnua,  regardless  of  tlie  jokes  »nd  laugh- 
ter in  which  we  were  indulging  at  his  expense. 

Tlie  next  morning,  during  breakfast,  a  cry  from 
the  top  mast  head  announced  to  us  that  we  were  ofl' 
M&deim :  however,  it  appeared  only  like  a  cloud  in 
the  distiuice,  and  we  passed  ii  without  approaching 


r 
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Prosperous  gales  continued  to  waft  us  on  our  voy- 
age, without  any  event  happening  to  us,  except  our, 
DOW  and  then,  tailing  in  with  a  lonely  sail,  which 
never  came  near  enough  to  speak  us. 

Wc  were  now  fast  approaching  the  tropic,  and  our 
captain  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  us,  that  the 
■nates,  cooks,  carpenters,  stewards,  boatswains,  boys, 
aod  sailors  of  the  good  ship  Genoese,  were  bound  by 
evpeciai  contract  to  obey  tlie  commands  of  a  certain 
powerful  sea  deity,  who  usually  visited  them  in  these 
parts,  known  in  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of 
classical  education,  by  the  name  of  Neptune ;  who 
cominoiily  insisted  that  tiiey  should  shave,  raze, 
scrape,  cleanse,  and  wash  all  persons  on  board,  ladies 
excepted,  who  had  not  before  crossed  the  tropic  :  he 
moreover  added,  that  the  process  of  shaving  would 
be  carried  on  with  an  iron  hoop,  of  superior  strength, 
and  sharply  edged ;  and  that  a  mixture  would  be 
applied  to  tlie  chin  of  each  novice ;  not.  indeed,  of 
the  superior  and  highly  scented  palm  or  Windsor, 
with  which  the  good  natured  barbers  of  our  handsome 
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metropolis  are  wont  to  shave  the  downy  beards  of 
their  gentle  customers,  but  with  pitch,  tar,  grease, 
and  sundry  other  savory  ingredients,  duly  stirred  in 
bilge-water,  till  they  attained  the  consistency  of  that 
luscious  paste  commonly  known  by  the  denomination 
of  hasty-pudding. 

This  consolatory  information  induced  us  to  resoWe 
on  keeping  within  the  limited  bounds  of  our  after 
cabin,  until  we  should  have  passed  the  dreaded  tro- 
pic :  but  alas  !  how  vain  are  the  resolves  of  mortality ! 
— the  following  morning,  as  we  had  just  finished 
breakfast,  we  heard,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  the 
cry  of  Genoese  ahoy !  and  imagining  f  that  it  prc>- 
ceeded  from  some  vessel  speaking  us,  we  rushed  in 
a  moment  upon  deck ;  the  dandy  first,  the  passengers 
afterwards,  and,  last  and  latest  of  the  throng,  your 
humble  servant. 

Ah  !  reader,  reader,  if  thou  couldst  have  seen  our 
disappointment,  thy  tender  heart  would  have  been 
touched,  and  the  tears  of  dewy  pity  would  have 
trickled,  in  pearly  drops,  adown  thy  compassionate 
cheeks. — Alas  !  we  saw  no  sail !  but  the  stem  coun- 
tenance of  the  watery  god,  seated  on  the  capstan, 
with  his  trident  by  his  side,  and  his  faithfiil  servants 
around  him,  was  the  first  object  that  met  our  view. 
His  godship  now  gave  the  boatswain  a  familiar  wink 
and  nod,  whereupon  he,  with  two  of  his  comrades, 
seized  first  on  our  exquisite,  and  placing  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  barrel,  half  full  of  the  mixture  before  men- 
tioned, began  to  lather  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
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cliin,  ill  a  truly  comical  i 


it  liappened  to  be 


his  birtli^day,  and  he  had  sported,  in  celebration  i 
of,  a  pair  of  liis  finest  pantaloons,  and  a  coat  which 
be  declared  was  made  by  the  first  tailor  in  Bond 
Street.  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  1  ween  our  risible  muscles 
were  not  proof  against  his  predicament,  even  though  i 
wc  feared  the  same  fate  for  ourselves.  The  inflexible 
god  now  ordered  him  to  be  shaved,  and  hereat  the 
iron  hoop  was  drawn  roughly  up  and  down  his  face  : 
it  was  next  time  to  wash,  and  accordingly  a  torrent 
of  water,  from  some  twenty  or  thirty  buckets,  show- 
ered by  t}ie  sailors,  from  the  yard  arm,  completed  the 
process  ;  aud  it  being  announced,  through  a  speaking 
tnimpet  at  the  mast  head,  that  we  had  crossed  the 
\  tropic,  Neptune  very  graciously  excused  the  rest  of 
I  the  passengers,  on  their  paying  a  trifle  to  his  men, 
and  left  our  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  a  sail, 
which  his  godsliip  descried  at  some  distance  astern 
of  a«. 

A  fine  breeze  now  springing  up,  more  sail  was  set 
upon  Ihe  ship ;  and  the  captain  declared  tliat,  if  it 
I  continned,  we  should  soon  reach  Barbados. 

The  men  repaired  to  their  work,  the  exquisite  to 
his  liert}i,  the  cook  to  the  forecastle,  and  the  pa^-^ctt- 
I  |:crs  joined  the  ladies  in  tlic  cabin  below,  to  entertain 
I  ibem,  by  relating  the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  and 
[  finally,  lo  digest  the  said  occurrences  with  a  substan- 
I  tia)  luncheon  of  biscuit  and  salt  beef. 

Oof  prosperous  breeze  did  not  long  continue,  but 
I  subsided  into  a  calm,  which  lasted  two  days;  during 
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this  time,  the  sea  was  perfectly  beautiful ;  not  a 
cloud  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  not  a  wave  to  disturb  the 
sur&ce  of  the  azure  main,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  be- 
tweai  us  and  the  horizon,  but  now  and  then  a  sea-gull 
darting  into  the  water,  or  a  shoal  of  fish  sporting  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 

There  were  several  sharks  around  our  vessel,  <me 
of  which  was.at  least  eleven*feet  in  length  :  this  die 
sailors  succeeded  in  striking  with  the  grainge  (a 
three  pronged  instrumait,  with  a  long  bundle,  resem* 
bling  a  trident),  and  with  a  rope,  which  they  tied 
round  its  body  with  a  slip  knot,  they  hauled  it  up 
into  the  vessel,  where  they  skinned  it,  atid  cut.  it  up, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  men  ruiuiing  to  claim  each 
his  share  of  the  fish  ;  and  I  asked  one  of  them  what 
he  wanted  with  it:  he  told  me  it  was  very  fine  eating; 
and  after  frying  it  very  nicely  in  butter,  and  well 
peppering  it,  he  brought  me  a  bit  to  taste  :  1  did  so^ 
and  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  was  not  bad. 
They  made  me  a  present  of  the  jawbone  and  the 
heart,  the  latter  of  which  I  preserved  in  some  high 
wines. 

After  this  nothing  more  happened  to  detain  us  on 
our  voyage,  and  we  speedily  approached  Barbados ; 
as  we  advanced,  a  small  kind  of  ^  bird,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  swallow,  would  frequently  perch  on  our 
ship,  and  it  was  called  by  the  sailors,  one  of  mother 

*  It  is  by  some  people  superstitiously  imagined,  that  these 
birds  are  the  spirits  of  deceased  mariners  who  have  been  drowned 
or  wrecked. 
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Carey's  chickens.  We  now  saw  daily  proofs  of 
beinj;  near  the  end  of  our  voyage,  such  as  flying  fish 
spurling  about  our  ship,  and  so  forth  :  on  one  occa- 
sion, about  twenty  flew  upon  the  deck,  and  were 
caught  by  the  sailors ;  the  cook  understood  how  to 
dress  them,  and  they  made  a  fine  breakfast  for  the 
ladies,  who  had  uot  tasted  fresh  fish  before,  during 
the  whole  passage. 

Three  days  after  this,  about  noon,  we  saw  Barbados 
on  our  lee  bow,  and  made  all  sail  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  lo  land  before  evening;  for  after  a  wearying 
voyage  of  thirty  five  days,  with  one  unvaried  scene 
of  sky  and  wave  continually  before  ua,  we  felt  the 
aoxiety  uatural  to  landsmen,  to  tread  once  again  on 
"  term  firma." — And  now,  gentle  reader,  "  adieu. 
jiuqu'au  revoir."  , 

'.*|»  •*»((«  -  fr?  t.-'. .;,.-,   '■■-.■!-■  •. '►   '.   .u:Mn}t<i(i^-^(irt-'- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LANDING. 


"  I  land  with  luckless  omens"- 


« 


Drydens  JEneid* 

Into  whatever  city  or  town  ye  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  i# 
worthy,  and  there  abide.*'  Matthew. 


The  mere  circumstance  of  being  safely  at  the  end  of 
a  long  journey,  and  of  haying  escaped  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  sea,  creates  in  the  mind  a  greater 
degree  of  pleasure  in  approaching  Barbados,  than  Ae 
actual  appearance  of  the  island  might  in  reali^  de- 
serve. The  scenery,  being  altogether  unlike  any 
thing  we  see  in  Europe,  is  novel,  and  novelty  is  always 
charming:  nevertheless,  the  approach  to  Barbados 
presents  nothing  to  equal  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
which  mark  out  the  beautiful  little  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  as  preeminent  in  the  cluster  to 
which  they  belong. 

I  do  not  from  this,  however,  wish  my  readers  to 
infer  that  it  has  no  beauties  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
very  many ;  only,  to  appreciate  them  duly,  we  must 
lay  comparison  aside  : — but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  our  vessel 
made  Carlisle  Bay  ;   and  on  entering  it,  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  about  a  doien  boats  :^one  from  llie  Fri- 
gate, to  inquire  for  letters  and  news; — one,  as  usual, 
Iran  the  Customs,  for  our  papers : — and  one  from 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  to  learn  our  name  and  the 
IcBgth  of  our  passage  :  the  rest  were  chiefly  caooes 
and  fishing  boats,  manned  by  natives  of  divers  kin^ 
and  colours,  who  brought  fish,  milk,  yarns,  taniers, 
plantains,  pomegranates,  pine-apples,  and  other  island 
luxaries  to  dispose  of  to  the  crew. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  our  captain  had  taken  a 
vessel  to  Barbados,  he  made  a  signal  for  a  pilot ;  and 
according'ly  a  black  man,  professing  himself  to  be 
mcli,  came  on  board.  He  was  an  African  of  ferocioxis 
aspect,  and  certainly  not  formed  to  create  a  very  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  his  race  in  the  minds  of  those 
wbo  saw  him. 

He  took  possession  of  the  vessel,  with  as  much  im- 
portance Its  if  he  had  been  a  fine,  rough,  old  English 
seaman  (tearing'  up  Channel : — 

"  Veil,  captain,"  said  he,  "  so  you  have  had  a  fine 

*'  passage :  I  hope  de  ladies  below  are  veil ;  if  you 

^V  hab  DO  joclion  I  vill  drink  deir  health."     Accord- 

^y  he  had  a  glass  of  grog  given  him,  and  then 

work  : — "  What  de  debil  are  you  at  dere 

9  in  dc  fore  top  ? — Com  down  dere  ;  I  vant  to  put 

*  about ;    don't  you  see  de  vind  blow  ?"   and  then 

;  to  tlie  man  at  the  helm ;  "  Vy  you  no  teer 

'  Got  tam  you,  Sir, — vy  you  no  teer  teady,  I 

On  bearing  these  expression^,  I  said  to  a  Negro,  to 
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whom  I  was  paying  Uiree  halfpence  for  a  pine-apple, 
•;— "  Is  that  fellow  free?"  "  No  masaa,"  was  the  reply*; 
and  on  inquiry,  I  have  since  learnt  that  he  belongs 
to  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  to  whooi  he  pays  6ight 
dollars  a  month,  out  of  about  five  and  twenty,  wiiich 
hh  contrives  to  earn'  by  fishing  and  piloting,  and  livn 
like  a  prince  on  the  rest.  This  was  the  first  instance 
I  saw  of  the  hiurdships  of  slavery ! 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we  anchored,  and' eight 
before  we  were  able  to  land  :  then,  however,  we  #ere 
ready  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  captain  took  us  into 
the  boat,  and  pulled  ofi*  to  the  shore.  I  mean  that 
little  word  a^,  to  comprise  a  worthy  Commissaiy,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  the  very  egregious  dandy  before 
^oFd  of,  and  the  humble  author  of  this  nietnoir  i — my 
Father,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  preferred  land* 
ing  the  next  morning. 

Never  do  I  recollect  a  more  gloomy  scene,  than 
that  which  presented  itself,  when  our  boat  pulled  up 
alongside  the  Carenage,  and  we  rested  our  weary 
feet  on  the  dry  land  of  Barbados. 

Every  thing  was  against  us  : — the  night. was  dark, 
and  the  Negroes  who  received  us  on  the  strand  were 
as  dark  as  the  night  itself.  Not  a  white  face  was  to 
be  seen ;  but  a  vast  number  of  gloomy  visages,  black 
and  mulatto,  and  mulatto  and  black,  were  grinning 
all  around  us.  At  last^  a  good-natured  looking 
fellow,  seeing  that  we  were  strangers,  addressed  the 
captain,  and  offered  to  take  us  to  an  hotel.  We 
accepted  the  offer,  for  we  had  no  other  resource.     I, 


per 
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ideed,  had  letters  of  iatroductioQ  to  tlic  principal 
persons  in  the  island  ;  but,  even  if  1  had  known  their 
jdence,  night  was  not  the  time  to  present  them. 
Our  guide  led  us  to  the  hotel  kept  by  Betsy  Austin, 
where  we  were  at  first  graciously  received ;— good 
Bccomnto<lations  were  shown  us,  and  we  agreed  with 
ihc  hostess  to  pay  &ve  dollars  {U.  I*.  Sd.  sterling)  a 
ly,  each  person,  for  board  and  lodging,  until  we 
louid  have  homes  of  our  owu. 
Exorbitant  as  these  terms  were,  we  did  not  object 
them :  and  Betsy  was  excessively  civil  and  atten- 
,ve,  until  she  discovered  that  the  gentleman,  who 
lb  bis  wife  and  child  formed  part  of  our  party, 
an  officer  of  the  Commissariat.  The  fact  of  the 
lattcr  b  (as  I  have  since  learned),  that  Betsy  had 
iwed  Tengeance  against  that  Department,  for  patroo- 
ling  an  hotel  that  was,  in  every  respect,  infinitely 
itter  and  more  respectable  than  her  own.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  with  which  my  readers  shall 
made  acquainted  at  some  future  period. 
She,  however,  refused  to  entertain  the  Commissary 
y  longer;  and  would  not  allow  her  minions  to  at- 
1  Ills  lady  with  even  the  slightest  refreshment: 
ley  were  in  a  nice  predicament,  but 
"  A  friend  in  need 
"  Is  a  tViend  iudred  ;" 

I  SO  il  proved  with  your  humble  servant,  who, 
irith  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  conducted  them  to 
inoUier  tavern,  wliicli  was  the  respectable  one  above 
mentioned  :    thither  we  were    accompanied    by   the 
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dandy,  who,  I  verily  believe,  was  so  truly  intimidated 
with  the  huge  corporation  and  abusive  language  ci 
Betsy  Austin,  that  he  would  not  have  remained  widi 
her  alone,  to  preserve  any  thing  less  than  his  valuable 
life. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  proceeded  to  the  tavern  kept 
by  an  old,  fat,  black  woman,  well  stricken  in  years, 
who  commonly  goes  by  the  denomination  of  Sabina 
Brade,  although  her  slaves,  bred  in  the  school  ^ 
politeness  and  courtesy,  are  wont  to  call  her  Miss 
Sabina. 

Here  we  procured  refreshments;  and  after  an 
hour's  conversation  on  the  miseries  of  our  first  reoif^ 
tion,  we  retired  to  very  comfortable  apartments,  to 
enjoy  therein  a  still  more  comfortable  sleep. 

I  must  not  omit  to  recount  an  instance  of  shrewd- 
ness in  the  servant  who  conducted  me  to  my  io(mi, 
in  guessing  at  the  profession  of  our  dandy,  whoM 
manners,  I  suppose,  somewhat  amused  her:  before 
pointing  out  my  apartment,  she  archly  inquired,^— 
**  Dat  tight  buckra,  he  one  play  actor — no?"  and  a 
very  incredulous  smile  was  the  only  answer  I  received 
to  my  assurances  of  the  contrary. 

In  the  morning  our  party  assembled  to  breakfast ; 
after  which  meal  I  again  repaired  on  board  our 
vessel,  and  now  beheld  all  the  beauties  of  the  island, 
which  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
concealed  from  my  view. 

The  town,  as  seen  from  the  Bay,  appears  of  con* 
siderable  extent ;  and  the  beautiful  little  clusters  of 
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aim  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  wtiivli  are  seen,  ever  and 
toon,  rising  ainong;st  the  houses,  give  it  a  very  pretty 
iuterestin^  appearance.  The  harbour,  too,  is 
;  scene  of  life  and  bustle  : — a  little  fleet  lying  in 
•  bay,  and  a  fi-igate  with  its  lofty  masts  o'ertopping 
those  of  the  surrounding  ships,  and  waving  its  long 
pennant  in  the  sunbright  air  : — vessels  lately  anived, 
I  with  all  their  colours  flying;  and  one  or  two  under 
I  full  sail,  tacking  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
I  tnrleavouring  to  make  good  their  entrance  : — boats 
I  loo.  "  in  number  numberless ;"  and  sloops,  and  schoon- 
tf4fud  canoes  : — mingled  sounds — the  hallooing  of 
^  the  clanging  of  cable  chains,  the  rattling  of 
,  and  the  merry  song  of  the  watermen,  as 
they  lowed  immense  flats,  laden  with  sugar,  to  the 
ships  that  were  to  take  them  in. 
^H  The  country  too,  for  it  was  in  the  time  of  crop, 
^Hvas  ID  itself  pretty  ;  hut  being  witliout  mountain  or 
^H|Blley  to  interrupt  tUe  sameness  of  the  scene,  it  pre- 
^^■mted  no  variety. 

^H»  Our  ship  had  warped    further  in,   and  dropped 

11      anchor  near  the  Carenage,  consequently  we  were 

enabled  lo  land  our  baggage  without  dilhculty;  and 

f  mid-day,  I  should  say,  we  were  comfortably  settled 

t  our  hotel. 

I  The  first  wock  after  my  arrival  I  spent  in  ascer- 

tuing  the  extent  of  Bridgetown,  with  the  number 

I  inhabitants ;  and  these,  with  every  thing  else 

■er«io  contained,  that  is  any  way  worthy  of  notice, 

readers  shall  have  an  account  of  in  the  next 
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CHAPTER.  V. 

THE  TOWN, 


"  He  led  us  through  fair  streets." 

Bacon. 

"  It  is  a  right  good  town." 

Shakespeare. 

Bridgetown,  which  in  many  points  resemblefi  an 
English  town,  more  than  the  principal  towns  in  the 
other  Leeward  Islands^  is  the  capital  of  Barbados, 
and  is  about  two  miles  long,  although  its  breadth 
does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  mere  fact  of  its 
containing  twenty  thousand  people,  will  lead  my 
readers  to  infer  that  the  houses  are  well  stocked  with 
inhabitants.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  irregularly 
built,  without  any  regard  to  order,  or  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  rules  of  architecture.  This  is  a 
general  rule,  but  like  all  others,  not  without  some 
exceptions;  as  there  are  one  or  two  streets  which 
undoubtedly  present  a  neater  and  more  pleasing  ap- 
pearance than  the  rest.  Among  these  we  may  rank 
the  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which,  surrounded  by 
iron  rails,  is  a  tolerably  good  statue  of  the  immortal 
Nelson,  on  which  the  Barbadians  pride  themselves 
not  a  little. 

Bridgetown,  besides  the  Cathedral,  contains  another 
church,  which  has  been  lately  erected,  and  which  is 
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certainly  superior  in  taste  and  eleg;ance  to  the  foiiner. 
Imlecd,  the  Cathedral,  although  a  large,  capacious, 
and  very  convenient  building,  by  no  means  possesses 
any  exterior  attractions^  but  is  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  other  buildings  oC  the  town, 

The  houses,  generally  speaking,  are  of  wood,  sup- 

»  ported  by  pillars  of  brick  or  stone,  and  have  com- 
Bonly  covered  balconies  in  front.  The  inliabitants 
Eve  and  sleep  on  what  in  England  is  called  the  first 
Soor ;  and  tiieir  dwellings  seldom  extend  higher. 
The  lower  apartments  are  chiefly  store  and  servants' 

t rooms;  and  tlie  kitchen  is  always,  with  the  rest  of  the 
tathouses,  aw-ay  from  the  liouse. 
t  The  merchants  in  town,  generally  speaking,  keep 
stores  (by  no  means  resembling  our  English  shops), 
where  articles  of  almost  every  description  may  be 
lUgliL  I  think,  in  this  instance,  I  may  compare 
Jiem  to  our  chandlers'  shops,  only  they  are  on  a  much 
r  scale,  and  liave  no  show  in  the  windows  ;  they 
>  commonly  contain  a  counting  house,  with  one  or 
D  clerics,  and  were  it  not  for  the  retailing  of  articles, 
■Dold  have  all  the  air  of  an  English  merchuit's 
The  proprietors  are  generally  wealthy,  always 
tspc>ctablc,  and  very  often  gentlemen  who  mix  in 
cicty,  and  have  estates  in  the  country. 
fin  Jew  Street,  however,  there  are  many  actual 
rith  a  great  display  of  articles,  chiefly  for 
Ach  as  dresses,  jewellery,  Ince,  bonnets,  caps, 
tiese  are,  for  the  most  pari,  kept  by  Jews, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  these 
rliclrs.  thrive  extremely  well. 
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-  .Ill  extraordinary  fact, 
^ia>ii  colony,  in  the  West 
•.■.»ies  that  haye  their  own 
rtiere  are  no  hatters,  no 
-.  iioiivjers:   all  sell  the  same 
...V    till  may  be  said  to  be  in 
iiKT.     There  are   indeed   iron- 
..    ..V.  NiuH?inakers,  who  keep  to  their 
;v   »>i*  business;  yet  these  persons 
...if  monopoly  of  the  articles  which 
.V  .  i.^c  (iio  niorchants,  whose  stores  con- 
.    aiii.N,  ohix*sos,  and  tongues,  also  dispose 
.  . » \ ,   vU»thos,  and  shoes.     I  think   this 
.*.    u   rather  want  of  arrangement,   is  a 
.     :x*u;%iaitiigt»  to  all  parties. 
^     .\  visv  vhopH  in  the  Square  are  a  good  imita- 
...   l.i»aiU>u  ones,  and  when  lit  up  present  a 
.    .J  ,s.i.aiKv.     (^ne  unfortunate  race  of  trades- 
I  v*».  u»  huvo  btH*n  expelled,  as  if  by  common 
...    iviu  our  colonies;    and  I  think  I  am  not 
.^    iu.^a  cither  for  the  good  taste  or  literary 
.  ..M  v»i  \\\viv  inhabitants,  when  I  declare,  that 
« , ;  X  ouKI  tiud  ^und  lleayen  knows  how  I  haye 
^.    i.ul  lauvarked  their  goodly  streets)  a  single 
. .  .  ^!^v•p :   anil  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
•  .V    MO  \»ul\  two  stores  in  the  great  capital  of 
.     .'    I.ittle  Kiiirland,  that  contain  for  sale 
..^  III  ilu»  shape  ot'  a  volume,  beyond  "  Vyse's 
\  .  .  on  Spi'llin;'^  Hook,"  or  "  Murray's  English 

i  %*x »  *  l»isN  i>l'  store<  in  Hriilixotown  are  those 
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[kept  by  the  hucksters.  These  persons,  who  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  black  or  mulatto,  gain  their  livelihood 
by  purchasing  their  articles  at  the  public  sales,  or  of 
the  large  merchants,  and  retailing  them  to  the  Ne- 
groes, with  a  reasonable  profit. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  Bridgetown;  but  so 
many  and  various  are  the  opinions  that  have  been 
gtreo  respecting  the  good  nature,  good  dinners,  good 
wines,  and  good  qualities  of  their  several  hostesses, 
that,  for  fear  of  misleading  my  readers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  giving  offence  to  the  said  gentle  dames 
OQ  the  other,  1  shall  refrain  from  deciding  which  is 
the  best  I  must,  however,  except  Betsy  Austin's 
lavem  from  this  number ;  her  behaviour  to  the 
worthy  Commissary  totally  excluding  her  from  any 
right  to  my  indulgence.  Alas!  poor  Betsy!  she  is 
quite  out  of  my  good  graces.  The  tale  concerning 
her  angry  deportment  to  the  Commissary  was  intended 
to  be  postponed,  but  the  fact  is,  "  murder  will  out," 
aad  my  readers  may  as  well  have  it  at  once.  A 
certaio  unpoetical  friend  of  mine  has  put  it  into  verse 
that  would  bear  correction,  but  its  brevity  must 
excuse  it: 

I  proceed  in  this  my  tale  began, 
>et  tliat  I  sliould  tell  the  reason  why 


'  She  bated  that  det 


—The  bold  man 


iepartment  :■ 
■  Who  routed  to  deadly  wrath  her  spirit  high, 

"  A  cumnuuary  was,  who  went,  like  us, 
'*  To  take  lu»  quarters  up  al  her  hotel ; 

"  Bui  when  to  him,  as  she  had  been  lo  us, 
■*  Shi:  grew  more  impudent  than  I  can  rell. 

"  H*  not  being  able  to  endure  the  Tusf. 
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^'.Unceremonious,  laid  her  on  his  knee,  ^ 

*^  And  slapp'd  resounding  slaps,  one,  two,  and  three." 

**  My  First  Landing  in  a  Colony." 

So  much  for  Miss  Betsy,  under  whose  roof  and 
direction  I  would  advise  none  of  my  readers  to  place 
themselves,  unless  they  are,  as  the  poet  has  it, 

"  By  dire  necessity  compell'd  to  go." 

The  public  buildings  in  Bridgetown  are  many  of 
them  excellent.  The  house  in  town  allotted  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  Government  House, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  are  both  good.  The  quar- 
teiis  in  Cullamore  Rock  Road,  belonging  tm  the* 
quarter  master  general,  are  superb ;  and  the  Episco* 
pal  Palace,  a  little  farther  on,  called  Gibraltar  Rock, 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  very  comfortable  and  convenient 
mansion,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  well  culti* 
vated  garden  ground  adjoining  it.  I  went  all  over 
this  mansion  of  my  Lord  Bishop's,  and  found  it,  for 
its  cool  and  airy  situation,  for  the  comfort  of  its  apart- 
ments, and  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  was 
furnished,  a  residence  that  might  satisfy  the  desires 
of  any  moderate  man,  and  altogether  fit  for  a  bishop. 
There  is  a  large  and  commodious  Commissariat  Office 
in  the  Square ;  but  the  other  government  offices  are, 
for  the  most  part,  situated  in  or  near  the  Garrison  of 
St.  Ann  s,  which  is  really  magnificent.  Its  stores 
are  large  and  capacious,  the  barracks  airy  and  conve- 
nient, and  in  every  respect  fitted  for  the  troops.  The 
officers'  quarters  are  good,  and  their  mess   rooms 
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extremely  comfortable.  Fine  covered  balconies  and 
galleries  extend  along  the  Barracks,  wliich  are  very 
pleasant  for  the  men.  This  garrison  ts  ornamented 
with  the  finest  parade  ground  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  West  Indies.  "  Many  a  time  uiid  oft"  have  I 
repaired  thither  to  see  the  troops  reviewed,  and  never 
without  experiencing  pleasure  at  the  sight.  True, 
indeed,  the  militaiy  part  of  the  show>  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  is,  perliaps,  greatly  inferior  to  what  may  be 
teen  in  Hyde  Parit  on  any  review  day ;  but  let  me  tell 
my  readers,  that  the  effect  of  scenery,  on  such  an 
occasion,  is  by  no  means  trifling.  1  would  a  thousand 
limeii  rather  behold  the  governor  of  Barbados,  accom- 
panied by  his  stair,  reviewing  a  single  regiment  on 
the  parade  ground  at  St.  Ann's,  than  one  of  our 
grandest  reviews  in  the  park.  The  gaudy  trappings 
•f  the  troops  glittering  in  the  splendid  rays  of  a  tropic 
.0,  the  fine  clear  blue  sky  above  them,  with  light 
doudfi  ever  and  anon  passing  over  its  azure  surface, 
present,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasing  appearance; 
but  that  which  creates  mo^t  interest  in  the  mind  of 
Englishman,  is  not  the  scene  itself,  but  the  im- 
lense  concourse  of  spectators  who  flock  to  witness 
The  fairest  Creoles  in  the  isle  gazing  from  their 
indows,  with  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure 
delight ;  gentlemen  on  horseback ;  and  thou- 
Rods,  I  might  almost  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  spec- 
tators on  foot.  These  last,  however,  were  chiefly 
slaves,  negroes,  or  people  of  colour ;  and  it  really 
afforded  roe  no  small  share  of  amusement  to  see  the 
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real  and  unaffected  smile  of  happiness  that  gilded 
every  brow,  and  shone  upon  all  the  joyous  counte- 
nances that  surrounded  me. 

Could  some  of  those,  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  upcm 
that  happy  scene,  could  some  of  those  who  picture  to 
themselves  this  race  of  beings  as  a  miserable,  un- 
happy, and  oppressed  people,  have  witnessed  as  I 
did  thousands  of  their  laughing  faces,  and  have 
seen  their  healthy  and  contented  appearance,  th^ 
might  have  wondered  to  see  them  looking  tenfold 
happier  than  the  lower  class  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Here  there  was  no  sign  of  distress,  no  appearance  of 
poverty ;  but  in  England  the  pleasure  of  such  a  scene 
would  be  materially  damped  by  beholding  some  un- 
fortunate beings  at  the  carriage  doors  of  our  nobility, 
imploring  assistance  from  their  generosity,  to  relieve 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  or  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger. 

The  Court  House  and  Jail  in  Bridgetown  are  one 
building;  and  that  one  not  very  convenient.  The 
members  of  the  council  and  assembly  do  not,  however, 
think  it  below  their  dignity  to  sit  therein,  to  decide 
on  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  colony.  There 
are  one  or  two  schools  in  Bridgetown,  founded  by 
the  Bishop,  which  are  very  good  looking  buildings. 
The  town  also  contains  many  handsome  houses  be- 
longing to  private  gentlemen,  with  a  post-office, 
public  library,  commercial  rooms,  &c.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  neat  and  cleanly ;  but  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  white  sand  about  them,  they  have  a  pecu- 
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liar  and  very  disagreeable  glaie  of  light,  which  I 
think  must  be  scmiewh^ .  injurious  to  the  eyes.  I 
know  of  nothing  more,  worthy  of  notice  in  the  external 
aj^pearanoeof  Bridg^wQ-:  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitantSi  its  internal  conveniences,  and  the 
general  state  of  socie^,  shall  be  discussed  in  our 
nest  cluq[yter.  In  the;  mean  while  ,we  leave  our 
leaders  to  rest  and  quietness,  and  beg  leave  to  retire, 
to  take  a  little  of  the  s^me  wholescMne  refieshment  for 
oonelves. 


1 1 


J 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RID£ — ^THE  RECEPTION. 


'^  Brutus  and  Cassius 
**  Ktt  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome." 

•*  Your  gmces  we  light  welcome/'  /Wrf. 


Hospitality, — thou  art,  indeed,  fair  and  famous, 
ami  great  is  thy  influence  over  society.  Such  are 
the  reflections  of  a  stranger  who  arrives  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  flnds  himself  in  the  midst  of  inhospitable 
inhabitants;  without  a  being  to  defend  him  from 
imposition,  or  preserve  him  from  neglect;  witkout 
a  friend  to  greet  his  arrival,  in  whose  kindly  mansion 
he  might  take  a  jovial  meal  by  day,  or  enjoy  a  peace- 
ful slumber  by  night.  Such,  too,  were  my  own 
reflections,  but,  under  far  difierent  circumstances 
— for  although  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  was 
marked  by  a  welcome,  as  cold  and  comfortless  as 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  could  well  allow ;  yet, 
on  the  second,  I  foimd  myself  seated  at  the  luxurious 
table  of  a  jolly  Barbadian,  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
beings  who  conversed  with  me  without  reserve ;  and 
who,  ere  we  parted,  warmed  by  many  bumpers  of 
Madeira,  and  a  few  of  that  sparkling  and  exciting 
beverage  yclept  Champaigne — treated  me  with  all 
ih^  intimacy  of  an  old  friend ;  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
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iag  task  of  committing  to  my  memoty  (wLich,  thank 
HeaTCD,  is  a  tolerably  good  one)  the  catalogue  of 
about  a  dozen  invitations,  given  me  by  the  hospitable 
guests,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  dispositions,  and  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts. 

The  aforementioned  good  memory  did  not  allow 
me  to  forget  one  of  these  invites;  and  accordingly, 
for  the  first  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  I  was  continu- 
ally visiting — passing  both  day  and  night  under  the 
roof  of  one  kind  friend  or  other,  and  seldom,  or  never, 
sleeping  at  my  hotel. 

By  this  time,  however,  my  father  was  placed  in 
government    quarters,  whence    he  shortly  after   re- 
moved to  a  private  dwelling,  which  passed  by  the 
*  lofdly  denomination  of  Chepstow  Lodge. 

Here  we  took  up  our  abode,  which  being  on  a  low 
snd  damp  spot  near  tlie  river,  was  none  of  the  heal- 
thiest :  ray  father  was  constantly  on  duty  ;  while  i 
made  the  best  use  of  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
I  liad  brought  with  him  to  the  governor  and  principal 
I  officers  of  the  garrison.     My  time  at  first  was  greatly 
mployed    in    paying  and   receiving  visits,    to  and 
the  military  and  civilians;  and  seldom  a  <lay 
■|ia8sed  without  my  receiving  a  summons  to  breakfast 
or  dine  with  some  of  the  former  in  their  mess  rooms, 
or  an  hospitable  invitation  to  spend  the  day  at  one 
of  the  pleasant  villas  of  the  latter. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  one  of  these  marks  of  kind- 
ness, that  I  found  myself  on  a  fine  morning,  in  the 
month  of  December  (look  ye,  good  reader,  there  was 
r  on  the  ground)  taking  a  "tete  Sltete"  break- 
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f83t  with  Captain  PhiUipaoa  of  the  **  '■  regimeotw 
"  Well,  Bayley,"  said  he,  "  what  thfaik  ye  of  these 
Barbadians — they  are  right  good  fellowt^  am  they 
not?" 

^'  The  question,**  I  replied,  *^  is  hardly  fairt^bnfe  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  short  time  I  have  been  amon^ 
them,  they  are,  indeed,  right  good  feUows.^' 

'/  You  have  noty  I  think,  been  yet  out  of  town; 
when  you  go  into  the  4:ountry,  and  visit  their  estates^ 
I  doubt  not  but  that  your  opinion,  now  hardly  formed, 
wiU  be  then  strengthened  and  confirmed. — I  suppose 
you  know  the  process  of  sugar  making. " 

'^  No,  indeed^  I  do  not,"  said  I,  ^^  I  imagine,  how* 
ever,  that  it  is  very  laborious ;  and  as  an  English-* 
man,  and  a  lover  of  freedom,  I  pity  from  my  heart 
^he  unfortunate  beings  who  are  condemned  -W  toil 
incessantly  for  the  .base  purpose  of.  accumulatmg 
wealth  for  their  inhuman  masters/'       . 

Phillipson  smiled.  How  oft^i  have  I  since  smiled 
myself,  wh^  reflecting  on  that  speech ;  how  diiSerent 
are  my  opinions  now,  how  completely  have  I  <  been 

undeceived !" 

'^  Well,"  resumed  my  friend,  as  the  servant  was 
bearing  away  the  remains  of  what  had.  once  been  a 
breakfast,  \^  this  is  crop  time,  there  are  horses  with- 
out, and, if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  we  will  take 
a  ride  together*  There  is  an  estate  not  far  from  this, 
and  I  have  once,  and  only  once,  spoken  to  the  mana* 
ger :  thifi,.howeiveiCi  is  enough  to  warrant  a  more  for* 
ini^l  introductioa,  Thithi^  we  will  go ;  he  will  treat 
uiii  like  noble .  fellows  as  we  are;  and  you  will  see 
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good  Barbadian  su^r  made  after  a  style  that  you 
have  no  idea  of." 

I  assented  to  his  proposa] ;  and  accordingly  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  before  ten  o'clock  were  clear 
of  Bridgetown,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Colville  estate. 

As  we  rode  along,  we  met  numbers  of  negroes  on 
their  way  to  town,  canying  on  their  heads  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  sell  in  the  market.  They 
were,  in  goodly  sooth,  a  merry  set,  and  our  ears  were 
assailed  during  the  ride  with  the  continued  clatter 
of  their  tongues.  Nevertheless  we  heard  not  once  the 
murmur  of  complaint,  or  the  voice  of  discontent.  All 
who  encountered  our  gaze  had  laughing  faces,  joy 
was  on  every  countenance,  and  the  stamp  of  gladness 
imprinted  on  every  brow. 

'  "  Is  it  possible,"  1  asked,  "  that  these  people  can 
be  slsTes,  and  yet  so  happy  in  their  slavery?"  ■ 

Phillipson  liad  no  lime  to  reply  to  my  question, 
before  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  group  of 
negroes  standing  round  a  black  man  who  was  sit- 
ting on  a  stone  by  the  road  side.  He  was  the  most 
mijierable  tjcing  I  had  ever  seen;  and  it  was  im- 
poanbie  to  look  on  his  beggarly  and  impoverished 
condition  without  a  feeling  of  pity;  even  the  group 
who  siuTOunded  him,  regardetl  him  with  compas- 
■km;  and  I  observed  one  or  two  of  the  women  giving 
him  a  bunch  of  plantains  out  of  their  baskets.  I  threw 
him  a  penny  as  we  passed;  and  as  we  continued  our 
ride  along  ibe  smooth  and  level  road,  I  said  to  my 
friend,  "  what  inhuman  master  could  have  so  ill 
trcfttcd  a  human  being,  as  to  leave  him,  like  the 
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miserable  creature  we  have  jufit  passed ;  houseless, 
without  clothes,  and  depending  for  his  sustenance  on 
the  pity  and  charity  of  his  fellow  slaves.  Does  the 
legislature  allow  this?" 

"  No,*"  said  my  firieod.  "  You  will  be  long  in  the 
West  Indies  before  you  find  a  slave  in  such  a  condi- 
tion. That  man  is  free,  free  as  the  air  he  breathes, 
and  worthless  as  the  stone  he  sits  on.  You  saw  how 
the  negroes  pitied  him ;  you  even  saw  they  gave  him 
food.  I  warrant  they  envied  not  his  freedom ;  and 
yet  I  believe  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  is  not  better 
off*  Some  incidents  of  his  life  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  they  are  by  no  means  uninteresting. 
Indeed,  I  thought  them  worth  committing  to  paper, 
and  you  can  see  them  whenever  you  like.  However^ 
here  we  are,  at  the  end  of  our  journey :  yonder  are 
the  works  of  Colville  estate ;  and  a  little  farther  on 
is  the  goodly  mansion  of  its  proprietor,  or  what  the 
negroes  would  term  the  great  house.  As  our  purpose 
is  to  see  the  process  of  making  sugar,  I  propose 
riding  to  the  works,  where  we  shall  be  most  likely 
to  find  the  manager." 

Accordingly  we  rode  thither,  and  a  couple  of  joy- 
ous little  ^*sans  culottes''  approached  to  hold  oar 
horses,  while  an  old  woman  conducted  us  to  the  boil- 
ing house,  where,  as  my  friend  said,  we  found  the 
manager. 

Gentlemanly  reader,  thou  canst  have  no  idea  of 
a  manager;  for  I  tell  thee  that  I  had  none  myself 
until  I  saw  one.  However,  I  will  portray  one  to 
ibiee  **  toute  suite."' 
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Mr.  MeiT)' thought,  such  vras  the  name  of  the  gen> 
Ueman  to  whom  Phillipson  introduced  me,  was  a 
■y  good  natured-lookiDg  middle-aged  man  ;  and  by 
le  smile  on  his  countenance,  I  presume  he  had  been 
indulging  in  his  merr^  thoughts  at  the  very  moment 
of  our  entnmce.  He  was  dressed  (I  write  this  for  the 
amusement  and  information  of  those  ladies  who  always 
inquire  how  Mr.  or  Mrs.  so  and  so  were  dressed) 
in  a  white  jacket ;  his  waistcoat  and  pantaloons  were 
of  the  same  colour;  his  shoes,  to  use  au  Irishcism, 
were  what  \Ve.st  Indians  call  overseer's  boots;  and 
liis  bat,  made  in  the  country,  was  of  a  kind  of  straw, 
with  a  brim  that  might  have  extended  some  thirteen 
inches  beyond  the  crown.  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me!  I  in- 
leikded  to  bring  one  of  the  said  chapeaux  home  with 
me,  but  the  winds  in  the  Indies  are  sometimes  adverse 
u  well  as  the  winds  in  the  chaoael,  and  accordingly 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  from  the  seat  of  all  my 
Imowledge,  and  carried 

"  MilM  and  miles  acton  the  briny  deep ;" 

where 

"  It  sunk,  and  sunk,  alas  J  to  rise  no  mare." 
1  mm  heartily  sorry  for  the  fact,  especially  as  my 
readers,  (tor  whose  amusement  I  am  really  anxious, 
are  deprived  of  a  glimpse  of  the  said  hat,  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  taken  ;  as  i  intended  to  sport  it 
io  the  Regent's  Park;  tliat  park  which  is  the  most 
&shionable  .of  all  fashionable  places  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  the  most  vulgar  of  all  vulgar  promenades 
on  a  Sunday  alYemoon. 

But  to  return  to  the  manager  and  bis  hat,  which 
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he  never  doffed,  except  to  hai^  it  on  the  brass  headed 
nail  in  his  hall  till  it  should  be  again  wanted ;  he 
doffed  it  not  therefore  to  your  humble  servant  and 
his  friend,  but  rather  addressed  us  with  an  open 
hand,  and  an  open  h^art,  and  gave  us  both  a  hear^ 
squeeze,  and  a  cordial  welcome. 

I  am  sorry,  said  he,  that  to-day  is  market  day, 
and  the  negroes  are  all  gone  to  dispose  of  their  fruit 
and  vegetables ;  consequently  there  is  no  sugar  mak- 
ing on  the  estate :  however,  you  will  come  home  and 
dine  with  me ;  we  can  find  you  beds  for  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  you  may  see  the  whole  process  of 
sugar  making  at  your  leisure ;  in  the  mean  time  your 
horses  shall  be  taken  care  of.  "  Here,"  said  he,  to  a 
youngling  who  stood  near  him,  ^*  go  and  tell  Oudgoe 
to  call  Prince,  to  carry  these  horses  to  the  stable — 
you  hear,  boy."  "  I  heare,  massa,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
away  scampered  the  child  of  sable  hue,  chanting  a 
lay  as  merry  as  the  lark's  when  he  leaves  the  grove  in 
the  morning,  and  soars  upward  towards  the  heavens. 

This  kind  invitation  was  given  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Barbadian  hospitality,  and  my  friend  took  upon  him- 
self to  say  yes  for  both  of  us.  By  the  way.  Master 
Phillipson,'!  think  you  might  have  asked  my  opinion 
of  the  matter ;  he  didn't  though,  good  reader ;  <m 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  think  it  no  matter  at  all. 
Now  be  it  known  I  am  a  quiet  soul,  and  therefore 
made  no  opposition ;  and  so  we  all  trudged  on  to  the 
g^eat  house,  where  the  reader  will  find  us  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

HOSPITALIIT  AND  CHARACTEIl  OF  THE  BARBADIANS. 


What  hospitable  welcomes  greet 
Ttie  happy  guest  who  seeks  Longleat. 

For  ginger  wine,  ihe  best  receipt, 
Aik,  and  you'll  find  it  at  Longient. 

CounlBs*  of  Morley. 

Thje  owner  of  ColvilLe  estate  was  one  of  tliose  pro- 
;  prietora  who  reside  always  in  England :  and  provided 
■  the  manager  to  whom  the  property  is  entrusted,  keeps 
I  il  clear  of  debts,  and  contrives  to  send  home  a  certain 
I  quantity  of  sugar  annually,  is  contented  with  the 
yearly  income  It  produces,  and  feels  perfectly  satisfied 
,  Ifaat  it  is  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  Merrythought  therefore,  as  personating  the 
'  (troprietor,  made  the  great  house  his  residence.  This 
w&£  a  commodious  building,  one  story  high,  with  a 
I  loa|{  ffallery  tu  front,  and  miglit  have  contained  some 
I  lix  oc  seven  chambers,  besides  the  servants'  rooms, 
I  Ikitch^o,  £(c.  which  were  unattached. 

.Wben  we  entered  the  hall,  we  were  somewhat 
1  at  being  introduced  by  the  worthy  maua- 
»  ilia  wife  and    daughter ;    I  say    astonished, 
B  ihere  are  few  worthy  iiianagei^s  in  tlie  West 
*  who  can  boast  the  possession  of  such  legiti- 
■fliatc  genu :  we  were,  however,  rather  pleased  than 
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otherwise  at  this,  especially  as  we  found  the  ladies 
by  no  means  deficient  either  in  personal  charms  or  in 
the  powers  of  conversation.  Mrs.  Merrythought  was 
a  Creole,  and  had  never  left  Barbados ;  her  mannars 
were  plain  and  homely,  and  altogether  without  affec- 
tation. Her  long  residence  in  the  island  had  furnished 
her  with  many  anecdotes  of  the  negroes;  and  she 
described,  in  a  very  lively  miEumer,  some  circum- 
stances concerning  the  last  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
which  proved  very  interesting, — in  short,  I  found  her 
an  exti^mely  agreeable  companion,  and  for  a  time  I 
neither  discovered  the  absence  of  the  planter,  who 
had  retired  ^^paur  changer  ses  habitSy''  nor  the  earnest 
conversation  of  his  fair  daughter  with  my  friend,  who^ 
I  should  have  told  my  readers, 

"Was  fam'd  for  gallantry  in  war  and  love," 

"  Tempu^fugitj''  that  is  to  say,  time  flies,  and  very 
often  much  faster  than  we  poor  mortals  are  aware 
of,  Mr.  Merrythought  returned,  saying  it  was  five 
o'clock,  and  the  servant  followed  him,  saying,  '^  Ma»* 
sa,  dinner  ready ;"  accordingly  we  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room,  and  now  '^  nous  aliens  manger  quelque 
chose'* 

Reader,  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  describing,  although 
a  tolerable  good  one  at  demolishing  a  dinner;  what 
then  shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  turtle  ?  shall  I  say  it  w|ls 
delicious?  alas!  I  fear  that  would  only  make  thy 
mouth  water  for  a  share;  shall  I  say  it  was  like 
^^mock  turtle,"  that  would  be  mockery  indeed;  so  I 
will  say  nothing  at  all  about  it;  I  will  not  even  men- 
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tion  the  wines;  for  since  I  have  taken  to  drink  the 
detestable  sherry  we  get  in  England,  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  the  good  old  West  India  Madeira;  when 
1  do  so  I  sigh  in  very  sorrow,  and  wipe  away  just 
;h  a  tear  as  the  soldier  did  when 
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■'  He  lurnVI  upon  the  liill 

"  To  take  a  last  fond  look 

"  Of  the  Wley,  and  the  village  ohurch, 

"  And  the  cottage  by  the  brook." 

T.  H.  Bayly. 


Well,  well;  the  repast  was  removed,  and  the  des- 
KTt  placed  on  the  table;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
I  remember  that  we,  viz.  ray  friend  and  self,  had 

oigaged  to  go  to  Mrs.  L 's  ball,  which  was  to 

take  place  that  very  evening.  Phillipson  had  foi^t- 
ten  it  altogether,  and  seemed  so  well  pleased  with 
liis  condition,  that  I  verily  believe  he  wished  1  had 
forgotten  it  also. 

As  I  remembered  it,  however,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  hiro,  and  we  were  obliged  to  defer  the  pleasure 
of  passing  a  night  at  Colville  estate  to  some  future 
opportunity. 

Our  horses  were  brought  to  the  door;  and  we 
parted  from  our  kind  friends,  though  not  without  many 
presiing  invitations  to  repeat  our  visit  whenever 
basioess  or  pleasure  might  attract  us  to  that  road. 

We  put  our  horsea  on  the  gallop,  and  were  not 
long  returning  to  town,  when  we  each  sought  our  res- 
pective homes,  in  order  to  drcsa  for  Mrs.  L — 's  ball. 

The  little  incident  that  had  just  transpired  was  not 

e  of  those  that  happen  "  once  in  a  thousand  years ;" 
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a  long  residence  in  the  islands  has  taught  me  tkat  die 
hospitality  shown  us  by  Mr.  Merrythought  was  part 
of  the  West  Indian  character,  and  I  have  leamt,  l^ 
experiencei  that  the  planters  extend  it  umesenredlj 
to  all  strangers  who  may  chance  to  visit  their  estetes, 
only  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  thdr 
means. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  character 
of  a  Harbadiaiii  in  which  hospitality  forms  no  incon- 
siderablo  tmit. 

A  Hurbadian  resembles  in  no  point  a  Creole  ofthe 
other  iNlunds;  his  manners,  his  feelings,  his  ideas, 
ami  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  different.  He  pos- 
MosNoii  much  good  nature,  an  open  heart,  strong. 
feelingMi  and  I  gi'norally  speaking,  is  greatly  attached 
to  hiM  family.  Ho  is  also  somewhat  patriotic ;  and 
it  would  rtH|uire  much  argument  to  convince  him  that 
any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies  can  be  of  ccmse- 
quouoo  cH^ual  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  which  he 
pnnidly  renH'inlH'rs  is  the  first  and  most  ancknt  of 
nil  iho  colouit\^  of  the  mother  country.  Barbados 
waji  always  in  tho  jx^ssossion  of  England ;  was  never 
attaokcti  by  tUo  armios  of  a  foneign  power;  and  only 
oiKV  by  tho  foixx\^  of  iho  long  parliament  There 
aro»  ihort'foro,  m>l  a  tow  lUrbadians  who  can  boast 
a  loujf  |M\lijjroo.  aud  tr^o^^  their  line  of  descoit  as 
tar  )>aok  as  tho  tian^  of  the  lii^t  and  earliest  settlers 
in  tho  li^laud^  Thoy  al5so  jixi$ily  pride  themselves  on 
thoir  loyalty  tx\  thoir  .^>\vfH^^ ;  and  on  havii^  af- 
t^v^lt^U  iii\  a^H'ioi^t  tmh>Q^  a  w4fu^  to  the  royalists. 
A  lUrl^liiau  ha>t  mm^K  l^vvnncss  of  character,  and 
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what  the  world  would  call  a  nice  sense  of  honour. 
Indeed,  1  know  no  class  of  people  more  impatient 
uutler  an  injury,  or  more  quick  to  avenge  an  insult. 
Attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng;laud,  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  Methodists,  are  marked  features  in  his 
character,  over  which  prejudice  has  some  influence. 
I  never  knew  a  Barbadian  easy  out  of  his  own 
country ;  in  other  places  trifles  annoy  him,  and  his 
genera]  remark  is,  "How  diflcrent  from  Barbados!" 
nevertheless,  he  is  industrious,  and  stmngers  may  live 
in  his  island  without  his  troubling  himself  with  their 
aflaira ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  some  others. 
His  countrymen  make  use  of  some  odd  phrases,  and 
have  a  tone  of  voice  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
so  that  after  having  visited  the  island  you  might 
eosily  know  a  Barbadian,  if  you  met  one  in  society, 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world  :  in  such  a  case, 
uddresB  him  frankly  :  tell  him  where  you  have  been  ; 
talk  to  him  of  his  own  dear  country, — praise  it  (for 
you  may  do  so  without  flattery),  and  you  will  make 
3  friend  of  him  at  once. 

Thus  have  [  briefly  given  the  characters  of  the 
men:  and  now  let  us  turn  to  tlie  fairer  sex — but  stay 

-what  wants  Mat?  "  Massa,  dere  one  buckra  sojer 
^  down  in  de  hall,  he  been  tell  me  he  da  wait  for 
you!" 

"  Say  1  am  coming,  Mat ;"  and  accordingly  I 
went  below,  and  found  Phillipson  waiting  in  the  hall. 
Why,  what  the  devil  has  been  keeping  you  all 
"  this  time?"  said  he,  "  a  little  while  ago  you  were 
"  all  anxiety  to  get  away  from  Merrythought's,  and  to 
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"  hurry  me  from  the  sweet  smiles  and  sprightly  chit- 
"  chat  of  his  fair  daughter,  under  pretence  of  going  to 
"  Mrs.  L — 's  ball ;  and  now,  forsooth,  that  it  is  half 
^^  past  nine,  which  is  half  an  hour  after  time,  I  call  in, 
"  expecting  to  find  you  dressed  and  ready,  and  your 
"  servant  tells  me  that  you  are  up  stairs  writing." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  do  not  scold,  and  I  will  be  with 
^^  you  in  a  minute :"  then  hastening  to  my  room,  I  was 
soon  dressed,  and  taking  my  friend's  arm,  we  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  ball. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOCIETY  AND  EDUCATION. 


"  Society!  in  goodly  jooth,  thou  art 
"  A  mctley  word,  and  much  dost  thou  coniaiii, 
'*  Replete  with  many  a  joy,  and  many  n  &mari ; 
"  A  share  of  pleasure  and  a  share  of  pain." 

Author. 

"  All  nations  have  Bgree<l  in  the  necessity  of  a  strict  education 
•  which  consisted  in  the  observance  of  moral  duties." 
Su.tft. 

In  the  arrangement  of  lier  parties,  no  lady  in  Barba- 
dos displayed  more  taste  than  Mrs.  L — .  Her  house 
was  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  lovers  of  amusement, 
bat  on  occasions  like  the  preKent,  when  any  thing  so 
imporlant  as  a  ball  waa  to  be  given,  expectation  was 
Ob  tiptoe  for  at  least  a  month  previous  ;  and  seldom 

I  were  her  guests  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a 
"  brilliantc  assemble." 
When  we  entered  the  room,  therefore,  great  was 
fce  blaze  of  beauty  that  burst  upon  our  view,  ft 
Iras  long  since  I  had  seen  any  thing  like  it,  for  even 
ne  well  remembered  dance  before  metitioned,  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  open  with  my  worthy  aunt  Jo- 
tepliioe,  wa.s  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this.  Oh  ! 
wotnao,  woman  !  thou  art,  indeed,  an  enchantress : — 
tbe  most  beautiful  of  our  dreams  arc  of  thee;  the  hap- 
piest mooMlita  of  our  lives  are  spent  in  thy  presence ! 
e2 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  island  in  the  tropics  that  can 
boast  a  greater  number  of  ladies,  or  a  fairer  display 
of  female  grace  and  loveliness,  than  the  island  of 
Barbados.  The  heart  of  an  Englishman  is  scarcely 
proof  against  the  charms  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
Creole,  when  he  beholds  her,  even  in  private  —  sim- 
ple nature,  without  the  aid  of  art : — judge  then  of  his 
feelings  in  a  ball  room,  where  he  sees  many  assem- 
bled ;  and  all  with  their  natural  beauty  set  off  and 
adorned  with  every  ornament  that  taste  or  fashion 
can  suggest. 

When  we  arrived  the  dancing  was  just  about  to 
begin,  and  Phillipson,  who  seemed  to  know  every 
body,  introduced  me  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty ; 
whose  marriage  with  one  of  his  brother  officers  was 
shortly  to  take  place.  We  danced  the  first  dance  to- 
gether, and  I  found  her  a  very  lively  and  fascinating 
partner  ;  she  had,  like  most  of  the  daughters  of  resi- 
dent proprietors,  been  to  England  for  her  education, 
whence  she  had  not  long  returned.  Her  years  might 
have  numbered  about  eighteen ;  and  I  marvel  not 
that  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  her  manner,  and 
the  extreme  loveliness  of  her  person,  should  have  won 
the  heart  of  her  brave  intended,  the  young  and  hand- 
some Captain  B . 

She  had  ringlets,  you  will  say.  Yes,  reader,  she 
had  dark  and  glossy  ringlets,  that  reminded  me  6f 
Laura's.  She  had  fine  eyes,  you  will  say  : — eyes  that 
sparkled  with  animation,  and  beamed  with  all  the 
fire  of  love ;  cheeks  tinged  with  the  rose  blush  of 
modesty,  and  a  brow,  polished  by  the  hand  of  beauty 
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aluDc  ;  but  the  fair  Barbadian  had  more  than  this,  or 
I  doubt  whether  the  gallant  captain,  young  and 
handsome  as  he  was,  would  have  suffered  himself  to 
be  bound  in  the  silken  cords  of  matrimony  :■ — -I  say 
she  had  more  than  this,  for  she  had  twenty  thousand 
pounds! 

Mrs.  L — 's  ball  had  opened,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  a  country  dance ;  quadrilles 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  fair  Creoles  min- 
gled in  the  diversion  with  a  spirit  and  alacrity  sel- 
dom seen  even  in  colder  climates  :  indeed  I  may  say 
their  heart  and  soul  was  in  the  dance ;  yet  they  did 
not  appear  the  least  tired  or  fatigued  with  the  exer- 
tion ;  and  when  the  morning  gun  announced  that  it 
was  five  o'clock,  and  daylight  came  peeping  through 
the  windows,  I  observed  that  they  all  departed  with 
regret,  and  many  seemed  as  if  they  could  have  wil- 
lingly danced  it  all  over  again. 

The  society  of  Barbados  is  very  good  and  pretty 
extensive;  nevertheless  the  civilians  and  the  military 
mix  very  little,  and  the  former  are  rather  shy  of  the 
taller.  It  Is  true  that  they  are  often  brought  together 
at  balls,  giveu  by  the  governor,  and  other  public  par- 
ties, but  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  many  red 
coats  in  the  house  of  a  private  individual. 

This  mistrust  of  the  Barbadians  (1  speak  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  grown  up  families)  towards  the 
otKccni  of  his  majesty's  army,  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  of  late  years;  perhaps  not  without 
good  reason. 

I  fear  that  a  few  military  men  (for  I  will  not  speak 
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in  a  general  sense)  have  too  often  abused  the  friendly 
hospitality  of  a  father,  by  seducing  the  affections  of 
his  daughter ;  have  too  often  broken  the  heart  of  a 
mother,  by  stealing  from  her  bosom  her  fair  and  ten* 
der  child. 

In  my  opinion,  the  deep  curse  of  affliction  cannot 
fall  too  heavily  on  the  head  of  that  man  who  would 
abuse  the  tenderness,  and  trifle  with  the  love  of  a 
woman;  and  I  look  upon  this  cautious  conduct  of 
the  Barbadians  as  rather  praiseworthy  than  other- 
wise, since  it  is  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  children. 

There  are,  however,  many  married  officers  with  their 
families,  belonging  to  the  garrison  ;  and,  by  keeping 
together,  they  might  form  a  very  nice  little  circle  of 
society  in  themselves.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  say 
more  of  this  hereafter,'  when  I  treat  of  the  general 
state  of  society  in  the  West  Indies. 

Education  is  now  making  some  progress  in  Barba- 
dos, and  the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  its  influence. 

In  the  Central  School,  which  is  a  large  building 
near  the  cathedral,  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
white  children  receive  their  education  and  sustenance ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these  are  accommodated  with  house- 
room.  This  is  an  excellent  and  charitable  institution, 
and  those  who  support  and  maintain  it  are  deserving 
of  no  small  share  of  credit.  Boys  only  are  admitted 
here,  but  there  is  also  another  establishment  for  girls, 
founded  on  equally  good  principles.  Thus,  the  sexes 
are  divided,  while  the  instruction  given  to  each  is 
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ly  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.     There 

several  other  establishments  in  Barbados  for  the 

ucatioQ  of  children  of  all  colors ;    I  believe  they 

owe  their  foundation  chiefly  to  the  Bishop,  but  the 

expense  of  maintaining  them  devolves  on  government. 

The  children,  who  attend  these  schools,  are  gratuit- 

ly  taught  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  know, 

:cept  the  art  of  writing  ;    this  has  been  prohibited 

■m  prejudice :  I  say  prejudice,  because  I  really  can 

id  no  other  motive  for  withholding  a  knowledge  at 

ice  useful  and  important. 

In  Barbados  there  is  a  peculiar  fancy  for  giving 
places  the  names  of  European  cities  and  even  na- 
ins.  The  rock  which  has  the  honour  to  support 
le  episcopal  palace,  passes  by  the  denomination  of 
■ibraUa  Rock ;  the  island  itself  is  frequently  called 
the  nomenclature  of  Little  England ;  while  in  one 
part  of  it  is  situated  Brighton,  without  its  chain  pier, 
and  in  another,  Scotland,  without  its  towns. 

On  the  borders  of  this  latter  place  stands,  in  a 
iiy  beautiful  and  convenient  situation,  Codrington 
illcge.     The  approach  to  this  building  is  through  a 
Itmg  and  very  pretty  avenue  of  mountain  cabbage 


The  building  itself  is  large  and  commodious,  and 
appears  perfectly  weatherproof.     A  chapel,  a  room 
he  students,  resembling  the  schoolrooms  of  our 
English  academies ;    some  spacious  sleeping 
irs,  the  number  of  which  I  have  forgotten  to 
and  a  library,  which,  for  the  number  of  its 
.  may  be  called  a  lai^e  one,  but  certainly 
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uot  a  good  one,  for  their  value,  compose  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  arch 
oi  considerable  size,  facing  the  above-mentioned  ave- 
uue  of  mountain  cabbage  trees  The  college  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  streamlet  in  its  vicinity,  and 
with  air,  of  the  purest,  the  coolest,  and  the  healthiest 
kind  from  the  sea,  which  it  overlooks,  and  from 
which  it  is  not  far  distant. 

Close  to  the  college,  is  a  very  cool,  airy,  and  com- 
fortable dwelling-house,  entitled  the  principal's  Lodge ; 
which,  from  its  desirable  situation,  I  should  pronounce 
a  very  enviable  residence. 

In  tlie  sequel  of  these  memoirs,  I  shall  take  an  op- 
portunity of  making  some  observations  upon  the  pre- 
sent use  of  this  establishment,  the  intentions  of  its 
founder,  after  whom  it  is  named,  and  the  probable 
advantages  that  would  accrue,  not  only  to  Barbados, 
but  to  the  West  Indies  in  general,  if  those  intentions 
wen>  put  into  execution.  For  the  present,  I  feel  a 
dix^wsiness  and  a  languor,  which  I  suppose  is  the 
cttWt  of  climate ;  and  yet  the  sun  has  been  long 
buried  in  the  ocean,  and  the  fire-flies  are  stirring 
ai\UU)g  the  trees,  and  the  gales  of  evening  are  cooling 
Uu^  uunmbright  air ;  and  the  moon  herself,  the  pure, 
v)hMte«  x\\\i\  silver  moon,  is  gilding  the  Antilles  with 
^iH*  bright  x\Ui\  lucid  beams.  The  peasant  is  to  his 
KV\i  aiul  the  lover  to  the  bower  of  his  beloved ;  the 
^\i^^l  aud  wolves  are  to  their  dens,  and  the  labourer 
U^  hiii  \m:A  of  ivpixse.  This  is  the  hour  of  pillage  and 
s4  vUvmu^>  wlien  fiuiey  forms  her  fairest  visions,  and 
VUv^  wbbv'r  iii  tlaukiu)^;:  of  his  prey  ;   but  //ly  thoughts 


4iiif  iwi  msMB  JMwmmyi 

MiiHKKil»e^iiqrowiil4Rmi;  thy  fimn  floftte  brfoie 
iqr  fioiGjry  aai  I  diiolL  I  hear  the  silwr  tones  of  thy . 
iiieeliroieei  hieakfigg  ifffiltw^ 
lie  hot  tibe Miamarii^ ^  the  eveiiii]^  ufkjn;  yet» 
|et  Ae  flcoie  18  8tiU|  still  as  &y  owb  fiiir  holier; 
ini^tiie  sooad  is  beaatiliil^  heautifiil  as  then  art:-^ 


'^Ithinkoftlieeiiiae 

<«  When  aO  beside  k  still, 
«<  jibid  tfieiaooa  cdnes<wi;irith  ^ 

<<  To  sit  oatlie  lonely  hiU  ^--  / 
'^  Where  die  stars  ire  sD  like  dieam^ 

<i  And  die  farew^  aU  like  s^  i 
^  Alid  dite  coifties  a  Tioii^  IWila  the  ftr  off  i^^ 

«f  like  Ay  spiritftloir  re|^ ! 


* « 


<♦ 


S-* 


r      k 


f 


''t^iiiikorflieel^dhy/ 

'^  Mld^e  odU  and  boii^  etoad ; 
^^  tl^en  die  lani^ter  of  Ae  young  and  gay, 

'^  So  far  too  glad  aud  loud ; 
**  I  hear  thy  low  sad  tone, 

''  And  thy  sweet  young  smile  I  see. 
^*  My  heart,  my  heart  were  all  alone, 

''  But  for  its  thoughts  of  thee/' 

T.  K.  Hervey. 


,^^ 


«-**■ 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

MISCELLANIES. 


'^  When  they  have  joined  their  pericrauies, 
'^  Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies/' 

Swift, 

Barbados  contains,  besides  its  capital,  three  smaller 
towns,  whichy  from  their  dimensions  and  extent, 
would  rather  merit  the  appellation  of  villages. 
Spikes  Town,*  which  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  other  twoj  is,  however,  of  tolerable  size :  it 
coutaiua  a  church,  and  its  population  is  consider- 
able ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  coloured  or  black ; 
lUkd  white  men  are  seldom  seen  in  the  town,  unless 
it  be*  jK^oplo  arriving  from  the  capital  ;  with  which 
thvvc  ia  daily  communication,  by  means  of  little 
vcviolHi  which  are  called  the  Speights  Town  passage- 
Sout^  The  bay  is  tolerable,  and  formerly  the  Eu- 
iv^MW^  veiisels  carried  their  sugars  direct  from 
ihvuw  ;  but  they  are  now  fetched  away  by  small 
^IvK^^vA  uuil  Mvhwners,  employed  for  that  purpose 
v^il^v,  Thv\^i>  urt^  called  Droghers,  and  are  sent 
lyi  i\\{  ^U  v^'  the  Island  to  collect  sugars  from  the 
vUi^HVUi  ix^ilut^^^*  und  carry  them  to  Bridgetown ; 
wtKw  ^ho>   uiv  taken   in  by  the  ships  destined  to 

^\%Uu  iVvku  Uk  thf  more  proper  way  of  spelling  it;   but 
\v  ^w^'lWkutA  k^vus'V^Uy  pruuouuce  it  Spikes. 
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bear  tliem  to  England.  Speights  Town  has  a  wliarf, 
wKicb  i*  very  convenient  for  getting  the  sugar  hogs- 
heads into  the  boats  without  damage  or  accident ; 
which  frequently  happens  when  they  are  rolled  from 
the  beach,  and  the  Eurf  is  unusually  high,  and  the 
sand  very  deep.  This  latter  circumstance,  which  is 
often  the  case  along  the  leeward  coast  of  Barbados, 
is  tlie  cause  of  great  inconvenience,  particularly  to 
travellers ;  as  their  vehicles,  and  sometimes  their 
horses,  are  liable  to  be  greatly  impeded.  There 
are  some  beautiful  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Speights  Town ;  and  not  far  distant  is  a  small  fort 
with  a  signal  post:  this  is  called  Dover  Hill,  and 
commands  a  fine  prospect. 

About  seven  miles  from  this,  and  the  same  dis- 
taoce  from  the  capital,  is  Hole,  or  James  Town. 
Here  the  English  first  settled ;  and  the  Barbadians 
tt*ll,  that  tliey  christened  it  by  this  last  name  in 
honour  of  the  first  Stuart.* 

Thia  town  (since,  in  spite  of  reason  and  good 

sense,  they  will  call  it  one)   is  of  a  verity  small 

enough ;    nevertheless    it    is    larger    than   Austins, 

which  is  another  town  to  windward  of  the  capital. 

I  know  of  only  one  circumstance  worthy  of  notice 

inceming  this  place  ;    and  that  one  has  been  so 

told  that  it  is  hardly  worth  repealing. — I  will 

icntion  it,  however,  because  some  of  my  readers 

tay  Dot  have  heard  of  it,  and  those  who  have,  will 


"  We  hatre  the  andiarity  of  Bryau  Edwards,  the  first  liie 
B-«f  (he  Wcat  lodiea,  for  this  assertion. 
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forgive  me  for  telling  an  old  story. — So  small  thai 
is  the  extent  of  this  town  that,  on  passing  through 
it.  Lord  Seaforth  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his 
aides-de-camp,  "  My  friends,  if  you  do  not  keep 
**  close,  I  shall  be  out  of  this  place  before  you  are 
<•  in  it !" 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  minor  towns,  let  us 
return  to  the  capital,  where  there  are  many  things 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Bridge- 
town  is  one  of  the  most  noisy  places  I  was  ever  in ; 
and  the  sounds  that  assail  the  ears  from  all  quarters, 
are  by  no  means  of  the  most  harmonious  or  agree- 
able nature. 

An  immense  number  of  carts  pass  daily  in  and 
out  of  the  town ;  these  are  drawn  by  bullocks ;  and 
the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  drivers,  hallooing  to  their 
animals,  are  exerted  to  the  great  nuisance  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  passengers  and  inhabitants. 

The  unfortunate  creatures  that  draw  these  carts 
are  generally  of  a  diminutive  size  ;  poor,  weak,  lean, 
and  of  a  very  sickly  appearance. 

There  are  numbers  of  them  on  every  estate ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  as  many  as  twelve  or  four^ 
teen  yoked  to  a  single  cart.  They  are  kept,  I  be- 
lieve, chiefly  for  their  manure,  which  appears  to  be 
as  requisite  to  the  Barbadian  as  it  is  to  the  En- 
glish soil.  - 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bridgetown  gain  a 
livelihood  by  sending  their  slaves  round  the  town 
and  its  suburbs,  with  .articles  of  various  kinds  for 
sale. — These  they  carry  on  their  heads  in  wooden 
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(njK,  and  call  at  the  difibrent  doors  as  they  pass; 
bat  tliey  do  not  follow  the  Loudon  custom  of  crying 
I  ibeT  articles.  From  these  people,  eatables,  wear- 
[  »blts,  jewellery,  and  dry  goods,  of  all  sorts,  may  be 
pun-hascd  ;  but  those  things  for  which  they  find  the 
most  ready  sale,  are  pickles  and  preserves,  with  fruit, 
fwe«?tmeats,  oil,  noyau,  annisette,  eau-de-cologoe, 
ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  nick- 
cnacks,  ewported  from  MartiDi<|ue  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
»  very  few,  even  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
y,  who  do  not  now  and  then  endeavour  to  "  turn 
'.  penny,"  by  sending  their  slaves  on  such  money- 
Daking  excursions. 

The  lower  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  free  black 

r  colored  people,  and  sometimes  of  slaves,  whose 

i  are  contented  with  the  monthly  stipend  they 

duce,  who   cannot  ailbrd  to  deal  in  articles  of 

due,    Me   find   ejigaged    in    petty  traffic,    keeping 

t  hucksters' shops ;  and  either  taking  or  sending  out 

l<lbr  sale  stone-jars,  gui^lets  for  holding  water,  salt- 

rfish,  Guinea  com,  raisins,  plums,  barley,  and  other 

biacellanies  of  a  trifling  nature  :  we  see  also,  at  the 

Btforoer  of  almost  every  street,  women  sitting  on  little 

loU,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground,  with  one  or  two 

id  chubby  little  ones  sporting  by  their  side,  and 

y,  containing  sugar  or  ginger-cakes.     Should 

i  volume  chance  to  fall  into  the  hand  of  some  of  ' 

little  countrymen,  they  might,  perhaps,  feel  a  I 

re  to  know  the  nature  of  a  sugar-cake.     It  is 

I  about  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  eatables 

lat  the  West  Indies  produce,  and  is  made  of  sugar, 
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boiled  during  a  certain*  time,  which  being  pol 
upon  a  stone  or  board,  is  put  in  the  sun  to  hai 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  or  cloying  to  f  the 
stomachs  of  children,  when  taken  in  any  quantitjf. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  people  who  inhabit  Bridge- 
town, the  poor  whites  are  the  lowest,  and  the  most 
degraded :  residing  in  the  meanest  hovels,  they  pay 
no  attention  either  to  neatness  in  their  dwellings  or 
cleanliness  in  their  persons ;  and  they  subsist  too 
often,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  on  the  kindness 
and  the  charity  of  slaves.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
sallow,  dirty,  ill  looking,  and  unhappy  race ;  the 
men  lazy,  the  women  disgusting,  and  the  children 
neglected  :  all  without  any  notion  of  principle,  mo- 
rality, or  religion ;  forming  a  melancholy  picture  of 
living  misery ;  and  a  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
appearance  of  happiness  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  free  black,  and  colored  people,  of  the 
same  class* 

Of  this  latter  sort^  I  think  the  men  by  far  more 
industrious  than  the  women:  a  great  number  of 
them  are  mechanics ;  and  the  business  of  carpenters 
and  turners  appears  to  thrive  excessively  well  in 
Bridgetown. 

They  make  excellent  furniture,  particularly  bed- 
steads ;  for  which  there  is  a  continual  demand ;  and 
the  articles  are  by  no  means  expensive,  if  considered 
in  proportion  with  other  things.  Masons  and  brick- 
layers, also,  generally  find  employment,  although 
their  work  is  none  of  the  best. 

In  Bridgetown  there  is  a  receptacle  for  maniacs. 
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in  wliich  a  few  uDfoitunate  individuals  are  confined  ; 
altfaaugh  loss  of  intellect  is  an  occurrence  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  the  West  Indies. 

Tlie  public  library  and  the  commercial  rooms  are 
good  establishments  :  from  the  latter,  signals  are 
made  to  all  vessels  tliat  either  pass  or  enter  the 
port ;  and  a  book  is  kept  in  the  rooms,  where  the 
name  of  every  ship,  sloop,  schooner,  or  brig,  that 
may  have  arrived  during  the  day,  is  duly  entered : 
also  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  where  she  is  from,  the 
person  to  whom  she  is  consigned,  the  day  of  her 
departure,  the  length  of  her  passage,  and  the  names 
of  the  passengers  she  may  have  brought  with  her. 

The  post  office  in  Bridgetown,  is  also  pretty  well 
coDducted,  and  the  letters  are  generally  delivered  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of 
the  packet. 

The  Barbadian  money,  differs  altogether  from  that 
current  in  England,  and  all  persons  on  their  first 
arrival  in  the  island,  are  liable  to  great  imposition, 
and  lose  and  spend  much  unnecessarily,  from  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  West  India  currency,  and  an 
uoacquointance  with  its  proportionate  value  to  British 
coin.  Hitherto,  no  one  who  has  \vritten  on  the  West 
Indies  has  sufliciently  explained,  or  in  any  way  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  inconvenience  ;  I  am  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  should  this  work  fall  into  the 
baadit  of  persons  going  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
they  will  find  the  following  rules  and  tables,  not  only 
of  infinite  use  and  importance,  but  altogether  esseutial 
and  indispensable. 
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In  Barbados,  the  current  coins  are  Doubloons, 
Joes,  Dollars,  Half  Dollars,  Quarter  Dollars,  a  silver 
piece,  called  a  "  Bitt  and  Twopence,"  a  Fivepenny, 
Pence,  and  Halfpence. 


.1 

Halfpenny. 

2 

1 

Penny. 

94 

4| 

1 

Fivepenny. 

18j 

94 

2 

1 

Bitt  and  twopence. 

37J 
75 

18| 
37J 

4 

2 

1 

Quarter  Dollar. 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Half  Dollar. 

150 

75 

16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Dollar. 

1200 
2400 

600 

128 

64 

32 

16 

8 

1 

Joe. 

1200 

256 

128 

64 

32 

16 

8 

1 

Doubloon. 

10     Bitts  make  one  dollar. 
5     Ditto.  ...  J  a  dollar. 
2J  Ditto.  ...  4  dollar. 
A  bitt  is  7^(2.  currency,  and  a  dollar  is  6s.  3d. 

A  Tahhy  showing  the  Value  of  each  of  the  above  Coins  in  the 
'  Currency  of  Barbados,  and  in  British  Army  Sterling. 

Coins.  Currency.  •       Sterling. 

£.   s.  d. 

I  Doubloon 5     0  0 

1  Joe 2  10  0 

1  Dollar 0     6  3 

i  Dollar 0     3  IJ 

4  Dollar 0     1  6j 

1  Bitt  and  twopence ....  0     0  9^ 

1  Bitt 0     0  7J 

1  Fivepenny 0     0  4^ 

J  Bitt 0     0  3J 


£>.  s.  d. 

3  9  4 

1  14  8 

0  4 

0  2 

0  1 

0  0  6J 

0  0  51 

0  0  34 

0  0  2^ 


4 
2 
1 


RhU  lo  Ttdace  Brithh  Sterliny  into  Currency  : 
i  Multiply  tlie  amount  sterling  by  75,  aad  divide  il  hy  52.  > 

L 
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Rule  111  reduce  Cujvency  to  Slerliny  : 
s.    d.     I.    «.    </. 
Suf^ae 0     a     3  currency  : 


One  fifth 
OnefifUi      0    3 
OoeUuid     0    5 

^r— OfiU, 

0    4    4  iteriaig. 

^  ndnee  my  imoant  iteriiiig  into  doDaiSi  hiiag  the  aoomt 
■IwBna  into  paice,  mkI  divifc  bjr  62,  titie  qnotiHa  wOt  be  tbs 

.  I  ecrtwnly.w  BOfer  bom  fot  c»J^^ic^,iHifl  j^ 

tf  pmrndi,  shUlingi,  and  pence ;  joei,  doUflM,  lUtd 
doubloons,  that  I  have  just  been  discussing,  has 
made  me  completely  weary ;  ajid  thereby  given  me 
a  fellow-feeling  for  my  readers,  whom,  I  hare  no 
doubt^  are  somewhat  tired  themselves :  having  duly 
cmsidered  the  awful  consequencea  of  fatiguing  two 
fuch  impOTtaot  personages  as  my  reader  and  myself, 
I  shall  draw  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion :  he  will 
rettre,  and  I  will  retire,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall 
both  be  ranked  among  "  the  dreamers." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DISHONESTY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SLAVES. — A  NEGRO 

SUPPER. 


"  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper." 

Shakespeare. 

**  When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobuu  in." 

Ihid. 


Reader,  if  my  breakfast  be  a  good  one,  of  a  truth  I 
do  enjoy  it  more  than  any  other  meal ;  therefore, 
when  I  had  consigned  my  calculations  to  my  port- 
folio, before  I  proceeded  to  seek  the  influence  of 
Somnus,  I  summoned  Mat  to  my  presence. 

"  Well,  Mat." 

"  Well,  Massa." 

"  What  have  you  got  for  breakfast  to-morrow?" 

"  Salt  fish,  Massa." 

Now  I  must  tell  my  reader,  that  salt  fish  is  the 
£sh  that  I  abominate  above  all  others,  and  although 
Mat,  very  goodnaturedly,  offered  to  get  it  dressed 
with  eggs,  butter,  onions,  and  sundry  othei*  ingredients, 
yet  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  epicurean  notions, 
and  accordingly  I  desired  him  to  get  me  something 
'  else,  and  eat  the  salt  fish  himself. 

**  Tankey,  Massa,  tankey  ;"  and  Mat  was  off*  be- 
fore I  could  say  another  word. 
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"  Holloa,  Mat!  where  are  you  going?" 
*'  Coming,  Massa." 
"  Now  do  you  know  what  to  get  nie  for  breakfast 
"  to-morrow  ?" 

»"  No,  Sir." 
"  Well  tlien,  you  will  let  me  have  flying  fish  and 
**  roasted  yam,  with  a  good  cup  of  coifee ;  and  do  you 
•*  bear,  wake  me  early,  that  I  may  take  a  ride  before 
"  breakfast."    Whether  ray  sound  sleep  was  the  effect 
i       of  the  calcolatioQ,  or  of  the  strong  glass  of  sangaree, 
mixed  for  me  by  Mat,  before  I  retired,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  I  slept  soundly,  and  without 
waking,    until,  in   obedience  to  my   command,    he 
I       roused  meat  si\  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
^^^    It  was  a  fair  dawn,  that  indicated  a  fairer  day; 
^Hbevertheless,  Mat  declared  that  something  bad  would 
I       liappen,  for  he  said  he  had  seen  a  black  cloud  pass 
over  the  town  that  rooming,  in  which  he  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  of  a  cer- 
tain sable  relation  of  his,  yclept    Sago;    who  had 
been  long  deceased,  and,  as  Mat  thought,  as  long 
alUed  to  the  god  of  all  mischief 

Tliis  awful  foreboding  did  not,  however,  disturb 
r  my  peace  of  mind,  and  I  mounted  horse  with  more 
romposure  than  Mat  expected  to  see ;  and  proceeded 
1  my  morning  ride. 

I  can  tell  my  reader,  that  there  is  nothing  more 

ISelightfuI  than  a  morning  ride  in  the  West  Indies ; 

nles-t  it  be  a  delicious  and  refreshing  bath  in  the 

'  waves  of  the  Atlantic.     To  benefit,  however, 

luhrious  and  cool  air,  one  should  rise  at  I 

1.-2 
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o'clock : — It  is  pleasant  even  at  six,  but  at  that  hour 
the  sun  is  up,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropic  sun  is  con- 
siderable, even  in  the  morning. 

Nevertheless,  my  ride  w^as  right  pleasant,  for  there 
was  no  fog  to  be  dispersed,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
light  and  unoppressive :  I  rode  towards  the  country, 
and  the  scenery  was  eminently  beautiful.  The  road 
I  had  chosen  was  narrow,  and  shaded  by  the  richest 
foliage ;  a  hedge  of  Barbados  pride,  with  the  pearly 
dewdrops  still  clinging  to  its  blossoms  of  bright  red ; 
flowers  growing  wild  by  the  road  side ;  trees  iu 
beautiful  variety;  the  mango,  the  cocoanut,  tb^ 
sandbox,  and  a  thousand  others,  with  the  mountain 
cabbage,  last  and  loftiest,  o'ertopping  all  the  rest, 
and  waving  in  the  morning  breeze  its  stately  and 
graceful  branches.  On  my  return  through  the  towoi 
I  met  lots  of  negroes,  carrying  on  their  heads  wooden 
cans  of  water,  which  they  had  been  to  fetch  from  the 
river.  This  is  one  of  the  indispensables  of  life,  and 
Europeans  would  deem  it  somewhat  inconvenient,  to 
be  obliged  to  send  a  servant  for  it  twice  a  day,  to  9 
spring  at  a  considerable  dustance  from  their  dwell- 
ings :  the  Barbadians  are  obliged  to  do  this,  and 
custom  and  necessity  have  reconciled  them  to  it. 

Well,  clatter,  clatter,  clatter  went  the  tongues  of 
the  aforesaid  water-bearers  :  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  talked ;  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  women 
talked  loudest :  this  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  by  the  least  reasonable  of  beings. 

Amongst  the  many  speeches  that  assailed  my  ears, 
I  paid  most  attention  to  the  following  conversation. 
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which  proceeded  from  two  black   boys,  who  were 
Walking  behind  mt;. 

1"  If  massa  been  know  somtiiig,  he  would  lick  me 
'dis  night  self." 
"  Whar  for?"  said  liis  companion. 
"  You  sabe,  daddy  Quaco  da  g-ib  one  ball  to-night, 
and  I  bin  tief  one  dollar  for  buy  wine." 
**  Dat  like  me,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  bin  take  from 
misses,  one  young  fowie,  and  two  bottle  portar, 
she  bin  hab  friends  last  night,  and  she  will  ttnk 
de  gentlemen  drink  uni." 
1    was  somewhat  shocked   to  Hnd   no  much  dis- 
bon&<vry  and  want  of  principle  in  mei-e  children,  for 
neither  of  the  boys  behind  me  were  more  than  twelve 
Mrs  old  ;  but  a  longer  residence  in  the  West  Indies 
convinced  me  that  all  negroes  have  a  natural 
■opcnaity  for  thieving ;  and  parents  leach  children, 
prom  the  most  tender  age,  to  steal  triHes  whenever 
key  have  an  opportunity.      Things  of  great  value 
iroportance,  I  l>elieve,  they  would -not  touch, 
aiise  they  would  be  restrained  by  their  fear  of 
i  consequences  of  a  di,scovery.     Hence  it  happens 
lAat  house-breaking  and  robberies  are  occurrences  of 
a  very  rare  nature  u\  the  West  Indies,  and  indeed,  I 
believe  there  are  only  two  or  three  instances  of  the 
kiwi  upon  record. 

In  Barbados,    however,  as  well  as   in  the  other 

iilaiKis,  ma-sters  are  greatly  plundered  by  their  ser- 

ivanbt,  of  such  things  as  poultry,  porter,  wine,  and 

Mometimea  even  of  money  ;    for  the  purpose  of  carry- 

i  to  entertainments,  which  the  negroes  give 
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among  themselves.  These  parties  are  carried  on  in 
the  following  manner :  the  members  assemble  at  a 
certain  hour,  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  is  usually  a  negro  hut,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
party :  tea  and  coffee  are  first  handed  round,  after 
which,  the  musicians,  consisting  of  perhaps  three 
fiddlers,  a  tambourine  player,  and  a  man  who  beats 
an  instrument  called  a  triangle,  commence  playing, 
and  the  dancing  continues  for  a  while  in  the  most 
lively  and  spirited  manner.  I  would  here  remark, 
that  the  blacks  dance  many  of  them  as  well  as  their 
masters ;  and  the  ladies  of  sable  hue  have  not  un- 
frequently  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  steps,  and 
move  with  a  grace  not  inferior  to  those  who  have 
been  the  pupils  of  a  Le  Merci,  or  danced  on  the 
floor  of  Almacks.  After  dancing,  the  group  sit  down 
to  the  supper  table,  the  contents  of  which  have  all 
been  stolen  from  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  dif- 
ferent guests.  One  has  brought  a  fowl,  another  a 
turkey ;  a  third,  a  ham ;  a  fourth,  a  pie,  pudding,  or 
tartlet ;  a  fifth,  a  bottle  of  champagne ;  a  sixth,  a 
bottle  of  madeira ;  a  seventh,  a  bottle  of  port ;  an 
eighth,  a  bottle  of  claret ;  a  ninth,  a  bottle,  or  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  of  porter ;  and  a  tenth,  pineapples, 
mangoes,  oranges,  shaddocks,  plumbs,  almonds  and 
raisins,  with  a  few  French  preserves,  for  which  the 
donor  had  taken /rewcA  leave ;  and  a  tempting  water 
melon  :  so  that  for  their  dessert  they  get  more  than 
they  deserve;  and  the  whole  supper,  even  if  it  be 
not  arranged  upon  the  table  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  etiquette,  and  may  not  be  called  elegant,  is> 
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I  nevertheless  a  very  substantial  meal.     After  supper 
I  the  parties  separate,  and  each  returns  to  his  home ; 
I  the  masters  know  nothing  of  tlie  matter;    but  if  by 
I  chance,  any  of  them  are  charged  the  next  day  with 
I  having  been  on  such  an  excursion,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  declaring  that  they  have  never  left  the  house, 
and  assert,  witit  the  most  impudent  assurance,  their 
total  ignorance  that  even  such  an  occurrence  was  to 
take  place. 

The  follovfing  account  of  one  of  these  negro  enter- 
taimnents  may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  the  reader  some  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  as  I  was  a  resident  in  the  island  at  the 
time  the  occurrence  took  place,  I  can  vouch  for  tlie 
authenticity  of  the  statement. 

It  was  during  a  season  of  great  gaiety  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  when  the  inhabitants  were  giving 
[arties  in  quick  succession,  that  the  head  servant  of 
a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the  colony,  determi- 
ned on  giving  a  splendid  ball  to  his  fellow  domestics 
■  in  the  town,  from  which  his  master's  residence  was 
Ikbout  seven  miles  distant.     Accordingly,  invitations 
rwere  sent  round,  and  every  servant  had  directions  to 
,  steal  to  the  utmost  from  his  master's  fable,  and  lay 
I  il  by  till  tlie  important  night  should  arrive :  —  at  last 
I  it  did  arrive,  and  all  the  guests  were  assembled,  except 
r  the  entertainer  himself,  who  could  not  leave  home 
[  till  his  master  Itad  retired  to  bed.    As  soon,  however, 
B  the  gentleman  withdrew,  his  servant  and  the  lady, 
[  (a  female  domestic  on  the  same  estate,  whom  he  had 
[  cbas^n  to  be  queen  of  the  feast,)  equipped  in  wear- 
bla  belonging  tu  their  master  and  lii^  daughters,  and 


i  ua  the  bi»t  horses  in  the  stables,  which  the 
^iM%iiii»  wbo  wtt6  to  be  one  of  the  party,  procured  for 
tbiitt»  ^th  a  boy  behind  them,  they  rode  into  town. 
Oii  tiM^  wri^rai  diey  gave  their  horses  to  the  boy, 
viiiMiuii  him  to  makt  them  fast  to  a  tree  ;  and  then 
r^HWfcfcfin^  to  the  entertainment,  the  ball  commenced, 
;»iiikii(  wiMU^ar  daylight  when  supper  was  announced. 
tttUiN  ^pMiig  to  the  supper  table,  however,  the  host 
;i|(^  called  the  boy,  and  told  him  to  bring  the  horses 
t^  tilM  door>  tliat  when  supper  was  over,  they  might 
g^  bttck  agaiuy  before  people  were  moving  on  the 
t$i^t«)«  When  the  boy  repaired  to  execute  these  com- 
Hfcjmtlnj^  bei^  found  that  he  had  made  the  horses  much 
ra^iit  than  he  intended.  So  fast,  indeed,  that  one 
||i^jgc  »^>fcW^^l;^  ia  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself 
HMl*  1^  l^^»  althoi^h  he  had  broken  the  /ope,  had 
H|v«^^le4  hivMi^f  in  the  attempt,  and  now  lay  dead  on 
uk.^  ^vMm).  In  a  few  minutes,  the  boy  ran  back 
iM^  ^  ,h»ti^  assembly,  crying,  ''  Massa,  horse 
-  gAi^  Afeteww  Korse  dead — Massa,  horse  dead !'' — 
^]<v  ^M^  A  j^^nMnl  stir  at  the  news ;  some  cried  and 
j^v^  ^"^^  v'^*^  others  ran  to  the  spot  where  the 
xgVsv^M^  >l(^v  iW  «HH^  cunning  part  of  the  community 
AxAii»^s>j^  ^tM^  liMMisk  turkeys,  fowls,  wine,  &c.,  deter- 
^^1^^  'a<^  iW  n^X'ident  should  not  spoil  their  sup- 
^H«%  >x)^^  ^  ^^l^unate  fellow  who  had  given  the 
v^t»^N'<M»^Wl  iv^^\r\xi  t\>  the  woods  in  a  great  fright, 
M^JKsH  V  sV#sV*KhI  himself  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
%^%\  ^Knni^^^v^  %ftit^  whI  being  a  favourite  servant, 
>iiM«^  i  V-V\>\  jNM\K>iHHt  The  owner  of  the  horse 
I^W  K\H^  x^^Ni  ^K^w  Kuinlrud  dollars  for  it  only  the 
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Another  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  lady,  in 
which  dishonesty  is  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  showing 
g^ratitude  for  kindness :  I  will  giire  it  in  her  own  words. 

**  One  afternoon,**  said  she,  "  I  obsenred  a  female 

'*  slave,  sitting  weeping  on  the  step  of  my  door :  I 

^'  called  her  in  to  isk  her  why  she  wept:  she  told  me 

''  that  she  bejonged  to  a  black  woman,  who  sent  her 

'*  out  daily  to  sell  sondiy  articles  from  her  tiay ;  and 

^^  who  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  her,  if  she  letumed 
without  having  socoeeded  in  selling  something. 

She  said  she  had  that  day  failed  in  her  attempts, 
and  was  crying,  in  expectation  of  a  beating  on  her 
return.  I  pitied  the  poor  woman  s  distress,  and  to 
*^  save  her  from  being  flogged,  I  bought  something 
from  her  tray ;  when  she  departed,  with  maiqr  ex- 
pres8i<ms  of  gratitude.  The  next  day  she  returned, 
bringing  with  her  two  bottles  of  lavender  water, 
*^  which  she  be^ed  me  to  accept.  I  asked  her  where 
'^  she  got  them ;  she  told  me  she  had  taken  them  from 
^^  her  mistress  : — ^Then  you  have  stolen  them  said  I  ? 
^^  No,  misses,  me  no  tk/  um^  me  take  urn,  was  the 
''  reply.  I,  of  course,  refused  the  gift,  and  told  tlie 
*'  woman  to  put  them  back  in  the  place  whence  she 
^'  had  taken  them.  She  still  continued,  however,  to 
*'  press  my  acceptance  of  the  lavender  water,  and 
^*  finding  it  of  no  avail,  she  departed  in  high  dud- 
'*  geon. 

So  much  for  the  honestv  of  the  domestic  slaves. 

m 

I  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  Mat  says 
the  breakfast  is  ready,  and  on  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance,  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  excuse  me. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MOONLIGHT. METHODISTS  AND  MILITIA 


"  If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
"  And  8ee  our  moonlight  revels, — go  with  us." 

Shakespeare. 

''  They  deem  that  cant  and  methodist  are 
**  Synonymous  terms." 

Miscellaneous  Pamphlet, 

"  Numbers  numberless 


**  The  city  gates  out-pour'd  ;  light  armed  troops 
**  In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride." 

Milton. 


Scarcely  had  I  finished  breakfast,  when  Mat  came 
running  to  me  in  a  great  fright,  saying  the  town  was 
on  fire !  and  attributing  the  accident  to  the  black 
cloud  he  had  seen  in  the  morning.  He  told  this 
news  with  a  very  arch  expression  of  countenance ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thought  I  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  his  future  predictions  of  good  and  evil. 

I  immediately  ran  out,  and  saw  that  Mat's  report 
was  but  too  true :  and  ordering  my  horse  directly, 
set  off  for  town.  The  fire  had  commenced  in  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  Bay,  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil  and  rum ;  and  as  fire- 
engines  are  not  procured  in  the  West  Indies  quite 
so  quickly  as  in  England,  the  fiames  had  made  great 
progress,  and  had  communicated  to  several  of  the 
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adjoining  houses.      The   sensation  created  by    the 

event,  and  the  immediate  bustle  that  ensued,  was 

gjeater  than  either  my  readers  can  fancy,  or  I  des- 

cribc. 

j^B      Cries  of  fire  were  Iicard  in  every  direction,  and 

^^Hthousands  of  people  came  running  from  all  quarters 

^^■of  the  town,  to  the  scene  of  conflagration.      The 

^H  drums  beat  to  arms,    and  the  militia  troops  were 

^H  immediately  turned  out:    this  precaution  was  taken 

^Hto  prevent  plunder,  and  in  case  of  an  in.surrection 

^H  of  tiie  slaves. — Military  guards    were  sent   to  the 

^*  public  offices,  and  all  papers  and  documents  were 

removed  with  tlie  greatest  care  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The    inhabitants    in    the    immediate   vicinity   com- 

»inenced  moving  their  goods ;  and  in  the  general 
confusion,  many  things  of  value  were  carried  off"  by 
thi>se  officious  vagabond.'*,  who  kindly  came  to  offer 
tlieir  assistance,  where  their  owners  never  heard  of 
them  more  !  People  were  seen  in  every  street,  car- 
rying on  their  heads  beds,  bedsteads,  sofas,  tables, 
chairs,  and  furniture,  of  every  description. — Soldiers 
parading,  and  officers  galloping,  through  the  town. 
Women  crying  and  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty.—Some  carrying  water,  and  others  pulling 
down  houses,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  : 
in  fact,  it  was  a  busy  scene,  in  wtiich  all  the  world 
were  actively  employed,  and  everj'  one  in  Bridge- 
'  town  appeared  concerned  and  interested  in  the 
nrent. 

It    was   two   o'clock    before  the  fire    was  extin- 
^lislwd,  which  bad  burnt  down  upwards  of  twenty 
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houses. — ^They  were,  however,  chiefly  negro-houses, 
▼ery  small,  and  of  no  great  value ;  which  being  built 
of  wood,  were  consumed  easily  by  the  flames. 

The  roads  in  Barbados  are  very  good;  and  as 
the  country  is  level,  vehicles  of  every  kind  are  kept, 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  by  planters  on  the  estates. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bridgetdwn  keep  their 
horse  and  gig ;  but  there  are  not  many  four-wheel 
carriages. — ^In  these  gigs,  the  ladies  go  shopping,  or 
paying  visits,  driven  generally  by  a  black  servant, 
who  sits  on  the  shaft:  sometimes,  however,  they 
drive  themselves, '  and  the  boy  holds  on  behind ; 
even  as  my  readers  have  seen  their  own  little  coxm^ 
trytnen  do,  wheal  they  are  wont  to  take  a  ride,  free 
of  expense.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  riding  in  the  West  Indies,  even 
on  horseback,  without  taking  a  boy  with  him,  to 
hold  his  horse  when  he  alights.  The  unfortunate 
mortal  chosen  for  this  service,  is  obliged  to  keep  up 
with  his  master,  however  fast  he  may  go ;  and  when 
the  latter  quickens  his  pace,  he  generally  holds  on  by 
the  horse's  tail. — The  trio,  on  such  occasions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  master,  the  servant,  and  the  horse,  form 
a  most  ludicrous  picture,  and  one  that  Cruikshank 
himself  would  not  find  unworthy  of  illustration. 

In  West  India  towns  there  are  no  watchmen; 
neither  are  the  streets  lit  up:  the  stores,- with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  are  closed  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  rows  and  riots  are  by 
no  means  of  frequent  occurrence. 

A  stranger,  however,  on  his  arrival  in  Barbados, 
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}  his  repose  greatly  disturbed  by  the  negroes,  who 
Bt  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  moonlight 
nights,  chattering  together,  and  telling  "  nancy 
ones,"  on  the  door-steps. — A  nancy  story  is  no- 
rthing more  or  less  than  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
which  pass  with  the  negroes  by  the  appellation  of 
Jumbees. 

A  Frenchman,  when  speaking  of  the  moon  in 
England,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  comme  notre  lunc  de  Paris!" — and 
DOtirithstanding  he  ha&  been  much  laughed  at  for 
the  expression,  1  am  more  t)ian  half  tempted  to  make 
he  same  observation  of  the  moon  in  the  West  Indies, 
The  moon  itself  is  doubtless  the  same  ever}'  where ; 
but  iJie  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with 
the  black  smoke  and  fog  of  London,  greatly  obscures 
^HitH  brilliancy,  and  gives  it  an  appearance,  altogether 
^^pifierent  from  that  which  it  has  in  Paris,  and  still 
^^■Borc  in  the  West  Indies. — There,  nothing  can  be 
^^BDore  beautiful  thim  a  moonlight  night ;  and  the 
^BUark  and  colored  inhabitants  of  the  towns  appear 
lo  delight  in  it;  as  they  may  always  be  observed 
walking  till  a  late  hour,  enjoying  the  scene,  and 
-taking  the  tveiiing  air.  They  have,  however,  a  su- 
leT^tilious  idea,  that  it  is  both  dangerous  and  un- 
irallliy  lo  walk  by  moonlight,  without  a  covering 
:  iheir  heads ;  and  on  such  excursions,  they  are 
■rucntlly  seen  carrying  their  umbrellas  and  parasols. 
[  should  .say  there  were  some  reason  in  apprehend- 
ing dangerous  consequences  from  walking  by  night, 
itndur  the  fall  of  a  damp  and  heavy  dew :    and  1 
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should  commend  their  prudence  in  carrying  para- 
sols,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wet ;  but  as  all 
their  objections  are  laid  against  the  chaste  and  clear 
light  of  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  moon,  I  rather 
think  their  precautions  merit  the  imputation  of  su- 
perstition.— In  this  respect,  the  blacks  are  even 
worse  than  the  colored  people ;  and  invariably,  on 
moonlight  nights,  bind  their  handkerchiefs  tight 
round  their  heads.  I  suppose  they  imagine  this 
a  preservative  from  danger ;  for  afterwards  they  do 
not  scruple  to  remain  out  of  doors  talking  to  each 
other  till  a  late  hour. 

A  Barbadian  hates  a  methodist  from  his  soul,  and 
if  perchance  an  unfortunate  parson  or  two  attempt 
a  landing,  their  reception  is  none  of  the  kindest. 
These  indefatigable  and  zealous  sectarians,  however, 
succeeded  in  building  a  chapel ;  but  their  reign  was 
of  short  duration,  for  the  enraged  Barbadians  levelled 
it  with  the  ground,  and  heaped  some  injurious  epi- 
thets, and  still  more  injurious  blows,  upon  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  its  founder.  This  was  a  mean  and 
dirty  act,  and  those  engaged  in  the  affair  are  deserv- 
ing of  any  thing  but  credit,  and  certainly  may  not 
be  commended,  either  for  their  moderation  or  their 
generosity.  During  my  residence  in  the  colony,  two 
clergymen  of  this  sect  arrived  from  one  of  the  other 
ialaudii,  and  landed  in  disguise.  They  were,  however, 
duicovered,  and  as  soon  as  their  occupation  was 
kuown,  they  were  speedily  forced  to  take  refuge  from 
th^  popular  fury,  in  the  house  of  a  charitable  indivi- 
duul,  uutil  they  could  succeed  in  re-embarking  on 
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board  the  little  vessel  tliat  had  brought  them  thither. 
During  their  short  stay,  many  persons,  in  their  r^e, 
bad  written  with  chalk  on  the  blank  walls,  and  on 
the  doors  of  many  houses  in  the  Bay  ; — "  What  shall 
"  we  do  with  them?"  and  dark  hints  about  tar  and 
feathers  had  been  given  by  more  than  one  of  the 
nontolcrating  inhabitants. — I  am  not  a  methodist  my- 
.self,  heaven  forbid !  yet  I  ran  see  no  reason  why  the 
missionaries  should  be  excluded  from  Barbados  more 
than  from  the  other  islands,  where  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, even  if  they  have  mingled  with  it  a  slight 
portion  of  harm,  they  have  nevertheless  done  much 
good.  There  is  much  to  be  done  yet,  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  score  of  morality  and  religion  ;  and  I 
will  maintain  that  it  is  better  that  the  negroes  should 
be  taught  by  catholics,  or  by  methodists,  than  that  they 
should  be  left  untaught ;  better  that  they  should  fol- 
low either  of  these  religions,  than  that  they  should 
follow  no  religion  at  all ;  and  at  present  there  are 
not  sulficieut  members  of  the  protestant  church  to  do 
half  that  is  requisite  in  the  colonies.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  all  persons,  whether  missionaries  or  other- 
wise, who  go  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  view  of  ira- 
partiog  Christian  knowledge  to  the  slaves,  or  who 
arc  expected  to  hold  any  influence  over  their  minds, 
should  be  men,  not  only  of  good  education,  but 
of  sound  character  and  judgment ;  without  these, 
the  best  motives  may  be  productive  of  the  worst 
effects,  and  those  who  were  intended  to  be  taught, 
may  be  found  to  have  been  misled,  and  their  minds 
waTcring  between  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
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There  are  now,  including  all,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
places  of  worship  in  Barbados ;  a  great  number  for 
so  small  a  colony :  and  the  Bishop  deserves  every 
praise,  for  his  exertions  in  propagating  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  all  the  islands. 

There  is  a  pretty  strong  militia  force  in  Bridgetown^ 
consisting  of  all  the  free  male  inhabitants,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty.  These  are  regularly 
paraded  and  reviewed,  at  stated  periods ;  and  there 
are  several  battalions,  which  in  point  of  equipment 
and  good  discipline,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  our  regi- 
ments of  the  line. 

There  are  others,  however,  that  repair  to  the 
ground  in  tattered  garments,  of  which  the  original 
red  has  changed  into  a  non-describable  colour  ;  and 
who  not  only  are,  but  promise  long  to  remain,  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  profession  of  anfts. 

Often  have  I  been  standing  near  them,  when  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  the  officer  in  a  tolerably  audible 
voice,  commanded  them  to  "  Right  face.''  Scarcely 
was  the  word  pronounced,  when  the  major  part  of  the 
corps,  as  if  by  instinct,  faced  mechanically  ^o  the  left: 
and  immediately  after,  when  desired  to  shoulder  arms, 
the  same  unfortunate  individuals,  by  a  sudden  and 
irretrievable  motion,  allowed  their  muskets  to  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  nay,  on  one  occasion,  I  have  been  told 
(n^ertheless  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion)  that  they  were  even  known  to  mistake  the 
words  "  stand  at  ease^''  for  "/a//  on  your  knees  /'  and 
whilst  some,  glad  of  a  few  minutes  respite,  obeyed 
the  command  as  they  should  have  done ;    others  put 


themselves  in  a  posture,  by  which  the/  Were  enabled 
after  to  nnt  Ae  csnliy,  or  to  betake  themselves 
to  pimTer,  w  €he  wgtacy  <^ ,  Ae  occasion  might 


In  BMbatosliiwMlM  Il»i  foot  legiments,  they  have 
alio  «  tolaaUe  bodj  of  Immh  militia,  whieta  are  hand* 
■aptoty  eyifffMl^WMi  eat  a  good  figure  cxl  parade. 
11»atlflBti7'faM«  famed  Aor'aqnan,;  and  duff  an 
■ewrgrihyhig  en  to  the  cluurge ;  in  tiie  mean  tine  |; ' 
iri&b^vgr  leaden  to  galley  on  to  tbe  next  duqpter. 


;'[i.j  !,r.i5*-." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SUGAR  MAKING. 


''  Sugar, — ^the  natiye  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by 
''  the  expression  and  evaporation  of  its  juice." 

Johnson's  Dictumary, 

In  compliance  with  my  friend  Phillipson's  request,  I 
accompanied  him  a  second  time  on  a  visit  to  Col- 
ville  Estate.  The  excursion  promised  pleasure  to  us 
both,  although  our  motives  for  going  differed  widely. 
Phillipson's  heart  had  hardly  been  at  ease  since  he 
had  encountered  Mr.  Merrythought's  amiable  daugh- 
ter ;  and  my  reader  may  attribute  his  anxiety  to  pay 
another  visit  to  her  father,  chiefly  to  the  effect 
which  the  charms  and  graces  of  this  fairy  personage 
had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  and  gallant 
captain.  As  for  me,  I  only  desire  to  witness  the 
process  of  sugar  making;  which,  though  not  alto- 
gether so  interesting  as  a  love  scene  before  mar- 
riage, may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  as  much  as  a  love  scene  would 
do  after  the  above-mentioned  venerable  ceremony 
had  taken  place.  Well  then,  we  made  all  sail  for 
Colville  Estate,  and  soon  found  the  port.  On  this 
occasion,  we  rode  to  the  house  direct;  for  Phillip- 
son  did  not,  as  before,  think  we  should  find  the 
worthy  manager  at  the  works. — As  fate  would  have 
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it,  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures;  Mr.  Merry- 
thought «fas  "  chez  lui,"  and  received  us  with 
much  kindness.  He  said,  they  were  just  going  to 
commence  making  sugar;  and  if  we  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  works,  we  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  whole  process.  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  proposal ;  but  my  friend,  who  had  seen 
it  all  before,  declared  his  visit  was  to  the  ladies ; 
and  preferred  remaining  with  them  till  our  return. 
I  therefore  accompanied  the  manager  to  the  works 
of  the  estate ;  and  now  my  readers  "  shall  see  vat 
dey  shall  see!" 
t  The  works  of  Colville  Estate,  which  may  be  talcen 
zs  a  model  of  the  otlier  properties  of  Barbados,  con- 
sisted of  a  mill,  a  boiling-house,  a  curing  house,  a 
still-bouse,  outbuildings  for  the  reception  of  trash,  and 
a  place,  in  which  the  coopers  of  the  estate  manufac- 
'  lured  the  sugar  hogsheads  and  rum  puncheons. 

I  was  first  taken  to  the  mill,  which  was  worked 
by  water,  conveyed  to  it  from  a  running  stream  in 
the  vicinity.  They  were  here  grinding  the  canes 
,  TViy  rapidly,  as  they  came  from  the  fields  in  bullock- 
I  carts,  where  a  certain  number  of  negroes  were  em- 
rployed  in  cutting  them. — An  overseer  was  superin- 
l^tcodiDg  sod  directing  the  slaves  who  worked  at  the 
'  mill. 

will  here  take  the  opportunity  to  explain   the 
'  difiereoce  between  an  overseer  and  a  manager.^There 
«re  usually  two,  and  sometimes  three  overseers,  and 
I  ■one  tnanas:cr  on  every  estate. 

The  manager  superintends   the  whole,  and   the 
li  2 
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overseers  look  to  the  different  departments  of  the 
estate  under  his  direction.  The  situation  of  over- 
seer is  by  no  means  enviable ;  nevertheless  it  has 
been  the  birth  of  all  managers,  and  of  many  wealthy 
proprietors,  before  they  attained  their  present  dig- 
nity. In  this,  as  in  every  other  situation  in  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree. — ^An  over- 
seer in  the  Leeward  Islands  is  the  same  as  a  book- 
keeper in  Jamaica;  and  the  respective  duties  of 
these  persons  will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter : 
but  to  return  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  theff  consisted  of  three  perpendicular 
rollers  placed  close  together,  and  turned  by  the 
working  of  other  machinery.  The  method  of  grind- 
ing is  perfectly  simple: — negroes  are  stationed  on 
either  side  of  the  mill ;  one  of  these  places  the  canes, 
— which  are  cut  short,  and  handed  to  him  ten  or  a 
dozen  at  a  time, — at  the  mouth  of  the  mill,  where  they 
are  drawn  in  and  ground  between  the  first  and  second 
rollers;  they  then  pass  round,  and  receive  another 
compression  between  the  second  and  third  rollers, 
from  which  they  are  taken  by  the  slave  stationed  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  thrown  in  heaps  upon  the 
ground.  These  heaps  of  ground  canes  are  carried 
away  by  cdrts  or  negroes,  and  deposited  in  the 
houses,  or  rather  sheds,  for  the  reception  of  trash. 
The  negro,  whose  business  it  is  to  place  the  canes 
in  the  mill,  is  subject  to  some  danger,  unless  very 
careful.  An  accident  of  a  serious  nature  occurred 
some  time  back,  on  an  estate  in  one  of  the  islands : — 
a  slave  having  pushed  the  canes  too  far  in  got  his 
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caught,    and    his    whole    arm    was    literally 

xjund  off  before  they  could  stop  the  mill. 

The  juice  pressed  from  the  canes  flows  into  tlie 

receiver,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  a  cistern  in  tlie 

loiling-house,  by  means  of  a  wooden  pipe,  lined  with 

d,  and   somewhat  resembling  our  water  spouts, 

*  juice  is  a  very  healtliy  and  grateful  beverage ; 

and  the  negroes,  who  drink  immense  quantities  of  it 

during  the  season  of  crop,  grow  as  fat  as  pigs. 

We  next  repaired  to  the  boiling-house;  and  here 
the  scene  that  presented  itself  was  totally  different 
/rom  that  at  the  mill. 

The  boiling-house  was  a  long  building ;  on  one 
^de  of  which  was  a  cistern,  or  receiver  of  the  cane- 
clarifiers,  and  four  copper-caldrons,  for  the 
tirpose  of  boiling  the  said  liquor;  and  on  the 
Ather,  a  row  of  large  wooden  trays,  made  on  the 
mc  principle  as  the  small  trays  in  which  the 
lown  n<^roes  carry  about  their  articles  for  sale ; 
he  length  and  breadth  of  these  trays  might  be 
■out  eight  feet  by  six,  and  their  depth  nearly 
foot :  they  arc  called  coolers,  and  receive  the 
boiled  liquor  from  the  coppers. 

With  these  materials,  the  process  is  thus  carried 
II : — the  cane-juice  passes  from  the  cistern  into  the 
I  clarifiers  ;  and  from  the  clarifiers  into  the  coppers  : 
f  vlien  the  negroes,  who  are  employed  in  stirring, 
ftcummii^;,  &c.  ladle  it,  as  it  becomes  sufliciently 
clear,  frwn  boiler  to  boiler,  until  it  is  at  length  fine 
CDougU  to  be  deposited  in  the  last  of  all,  from  which 
t  is  con%"eyrd  to  tlie  coolers,  and  left  lu  harden  into 
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sugar ;   it  is  next  put  into  hogsheads  and  carried 
to  the  curing-house. 

The  curing-house  is  a  large  building,  below  which 
is  a  cistern  of  considerable  si^e.  It  has  an  open 
floor,  being  without  boards,  upon  the  thick  beams 
which  cross  it  above  the  cistern;  and,  after  the 
cooper  has  bored  a  number  of  holes  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  hogsheads,  they  are  ranged  in  rows  upon 
these  beams,  and  all  the  molasses  they  contain 
drains  through  the  holes,  and  falls  into  the  cistern 
below :  after  this,  the  casks  are  filled  up  and  sent 
to  town^  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  that 
are  to  convey  them  to  England. 

The  labour  in  the  boiling-house  is  more  hot  than 
heavy,  and  the  slaves  at  the  coppers  are  all  lively 
and  in  good  spirits.  The  presence  of  the  overseer  by 
no  means  restrains  the  free  and  merry  clatter  of  their 
tongues,  or  the  loud  and  glad  laugh  which  bursts 
forth  at  times,  at  some  of  their  own  witticisms,  which 
I  confess  are  rather  difficult  to  understand  : — in  fact, 
while  at  their  work,  they  are  always  talking  or  sing- 
ing, and  each  appears  to  do  that  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  himself. 

When  we  entered,  "  How  d'ye,  massa  ? — how  d  ye, 
"  massa  ?"  burst  from  a  dozen  mouths  at  once. — 
These  how  dyes  were  intended  for  the  manager:  a 
different  reception  was  reserved  for  me.  — "  New 
buckra ! — new  buckra  I"  said  a  man,  advancing  to- 
wards me  ;  and  chalking  the  ground  on  which  I  had 
been  just  standing,  he  looked  knowingly  in  my  face, 
as  if  expecting  me  to  pay  something  for  my  first 
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"  entree"  into  the  boUing-liouse.— -I  gave  him  a  trifle ; 
and  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  is  customary  for  all 
I  strangers  to  do  the  same  ;  for  the  slaves  think  them- 
selves privileged  to  make  all  new  comers  "  pay  their 
footing." 

After  I  had  been  thus  entertained  by  witnessing 
the  progress  of  sugar-making,  and  Mr.  Merrythought 
had  given  the  necessary  directions  to  the  overseers, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  returned  to  the  great 
house,  where  I  found  Phillipson  had  been  well  en- 
tertained by  the  ladies.  We  now  proposed  taking 
four  departure  ;  but  our  friends  pressed  us  so  warmly 
to  remain  with  them  till  tlie  following  day,  that 
baving  no  other  engagement,  we  could  not  refuse 
to  comply. 
My  friend  was  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
luent,  an  it  enabled  him  to  advance  further  in  the 
&vour  of  Miss  Merrythought;  and  I,  for  my  own 
part,  felt  an  extreme  desire  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
estate,  and  to  visit  the  negro  huts  on  the  plantation ; 
an  indulgence  which  the  good  manager  promised  to 
grant  me  on  the  morrow.  We  agreed,  therefore,  to 
remain;  and  after  partaking  of  a  comfortable  family 
dinner,  and  passing  a  very  agreeable  evening  in  the 
society  of  our  friends,  we  retired  at  an  early  hour 
I       to  restrf — Reader,  "  go  and  do  thou  likewise." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEGRO  HUTS,  HOSPITALS,  AND  NURSERIES. 


**  Each  had  a  separate  hut." 

"  Their  hospitals  are   cleanly,  and  the  patients  are  well    * 
**  tended." 

''  They  have  public  nurseries,  where  all  (tarents  are  obliged 
<<  to  send  their  children," 

Swift. 


Having  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  quiet  sleep  during 
the  night,  I  managed  to  rise  as  early  as  five  o'clock, 
and  was  tempted  by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
morning  air,  to  bend  my  steps  towards  the  bath  of 
the  estate,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  great 
house,  and  one  of  the  finest  I  saw  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  just  finished  bathing,  and  was  about  to  take 
a  little  walk,  before  I  returned  to  the  houses,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Merrythought  rode  up  to  me, 
inquiring  how  I  had  passed  the  night.  ^'  As  well  as 
"  I  could  wish,"  was  my  reply ;  **  but  I  did  rot 
"  expect  to  see  you  here ;  do  you  always  rise  so 
"  early  ?  I  thought  I  should  be  the  first  person 
**  moving  on  the  estate."     - 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  we  managers  are  obliged  to 
"  rise  earlier  than  you  town  people.  I  have  been 
^^  ridipg  about  the  estate  during  the  last  hour,  and  I 
'^  make  a  point  of  doing  the  same  every  morning,  for 
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I  find  it  very  conducive  to  healtli,  and  it  gives  me 
besides,  an  opportunity  of  surveying  tbe  crops  on 
[■f*  the  plantation." 

Here  the  worthy  manager  dismounted,  and  giving 
his  horse  to  a  boy,  desired  him  to  carry  it  home  :  he 
then  took  my  arm,  and  we  strolled  through  one  or 
two  cane  fields,  conversing  on  various  topics,  of  a 
lature  totally  uninteresting  to  the  reader ;  after 
hich,  we  returned  to  the  great  house,  where  we 
found  the  ladies,  and  my  friend  Phillipson,  enjoying 
the  morning  air  in  the  cool  and  pleasant  gallery  that 
fronted  the  dwelling.  We  had  not  long  joined  them, 
before  the  servant  announced  breakfast,  and  the  wel- 
come news  struck  upon  my  listening  ear  "  like  glad 
Jtidings  of  great  joy."  Oh,  breakfast,  breakfast!  thou 
iadeod  a  goodly  meal ;  thou  bringest  gladness 
into  the  heart  of  the  famished ;  "  thou  fillest  the 
hungrj*  with  good  things."  Brotherly  reader,  1  am 
a  very  goodnatured  and  fellow-feeling  kind  of  a  per- 
sonage ;  therefore  I  will  not  torment  thee  vvith  a 
description  of  delicacies  which,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced, are  entirely  out  of  thy  reach  :  1  will  pass  the 
ireakfast  then,  merely  remarking,  that  it  was  eaten, 
enjoyed,  and  digested,  before  we  set  out  on  our  visit 
to  the  negro  huts,  and  other  outbuildings  of  the 
Colville  Estate. 

Mr.  Merrythought  led"  the  way  to  the  houses  of 
the  slaves,  through  a  very  beautiful  avenue  of  palm 
and  cocoanut  trees ;  and  the  huts  themselves  were 
built  amongst  a  quantity  of  other  trees,  and  sur- 
Touadcd  by  a  copse,  uf  ihc  richest  and  most  varic- 
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gated  foliage.  When  we  entered  this  little  shrubbery, 
I  found  the  huts  as  far  from  what  I  expected^  as  the 
little  dwellings  themselves  were  from  the  north  pole. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  built  of  wattlmg, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  a  plaster  of  clay^  and  roofed 
with  a  thatch  work  of  palm  or  cocoanut  branches : 
some,  however,  were  of  wood,  and  others  had  shingled 
roofs.  In  my  descripticm  of  the  Barbadian  houses,  I 
omitted  to  mention,  that  American  shingles  were  the 
materials  generally  used  for  roofing,  instead  of  tiles 
or  slates. 

'  Each  hut  was  divided  into  two  rooms ;  the  one  a 
bedroom,  and  the  other  a  hall;  which,  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  synonymous  with  parlour.  These  (Clam- 
bers are  furnished  with  necessary  conveniences :  one 
containing  a  bed  and  table,  is  the  sleeping  room 
allotted  to  the  parents ;  and  the  hall,  which  is  stocked 
with  tables,  stools,  chairs,  &c.,  has  usually  a  long 
bench,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  a  military  guard 
house,  on  which  the  young  children,  if  there  be  any, 
take  their  nightly  rest.  I  also  observed  that  none  of 
these  little  dwellings  were  without  their  household 
Gods,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  owners  :  these  consisted  of  a  cup  and  saucer, 
a  mug  or  two,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  tin  can,  a  pail 
which  contained  the  water,  and  some  half  dozen  of 
calabashes. 

A  calabash  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  a  gourd, 
although  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  much  larger  size ; 
it  contains  a  milky  pith,  full  of  seeds,  which  the 
negroes  scoop  clean  out  of  a  small  hole,  which  they 
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[cut  in  tlie  top:  it  then  serves  as  a  bottle  to  contain 
rum,  &c. ;  or  by  sawing  it  in  half,  they  are  provided 
with  two  vessels,  which  answer  the  purposes  of  basins 
or  dishes.  These  calabashes  are  sometimes  dyed  by 
tlie  slaves,  who  carve  figures  on  them  with  a  regu- 
I  larity  and  order  that  display  much  cleverness  and 

.  ingenuity  ; — but  to  return  to  the  huts. 

1  observed  that  some  of  thera  were  furnished  much 

I  better  than  others,  and  this  I  believe  arose,  rather 
from  the  disposition  of  their  owners  to  be  neat  and 
cleanly,  than  from  their  superiority  of  privileges  over 

'  tlie  other  slaves.     The  meclianics  of  the  estate,  hoW*_ 

I  ever,  such  a  masons,  coopers,  carpenters,  &c.,  have 
certainly  an  opportunity,  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
trade,  of  making  their  abodes  more  comfortable  and 
convenient  than  the  rest.  One  1  particularly  re- 
marked, which  contained  a  neat  four  post  bedstead, 
of  polished  hard  wood  of  the  country,  somewhat  i-e- 
s^mbling  cedar ;  on  which  was  a  good  mattrass 
stuffed  with  dried  plantain  leaves,  with  bolster  and 
pillows  :  there  was  also  a  little  shelf,  on  which  stood 
a  basin  and  a  jug ;  a  wooden  chair,  aud  a  box, 
painted  green,  for  containing  the  wearing  apparel. 
The  hall  was  furnished  with  half  a  dozen  chairs 
and  two  tables ;  on  one  of  these  stood  a  pair  of 
decanters,  with  some  tumblers  and  wine  glasses,  and 
about  eight  cups  and  saucers  of  different  patterns; 
while  uu  n  shelf  above  were  ranged  some  dozen  of 
plates  and  dishes. — There  were  two  framed  pictures 
banging  in  the  room,  and  many  more  without  frame-s, 
ated  against  the  walb. 
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The  negroes  cook  their  little  messes  before  their 
doors,  in  stewpans,  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  com- 
modious articles. 

To  each  hut  is  attached  a  small  garden,  which  is 
generally  pretty  well  cultivated,  for  the  slaves  have 
always  time  to  attend  to  their  little  portions  of 
ground;  they  grow  yams,  taniers,  plantains,  ban- 
nanas,  sweet  potatoes,  okros,  pineapples,  and  Indian 
com ;  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  shades  their 
little  dwellings  from  the  burning  rays  and  scorching 
heat  of  a  tropic  sun,  usually  consists  of  trees  that 
bear  sweet  and  pleasant  fruits,  such  as  the  mango, 
the  Java  plum,  the  bread-fruit,  the  soursop,  the  sapa- 
dillo,  the  pomegranate,  &c.,  and  other  grateful  and 
delicious  fruits,  with  which  nature  has  so  bountifully 
stocked  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  every  garden  I  observed  a  hencoop,  which 
formed  a  receptacle  for  some  half  dozen  of  fowls, 
and  in  many,  a  pigsty  that  might  have  contained  a 
pair  of  those  great  grunting  gormandizers,  yclept  pig 
and  boar  (of  which  it  is  a  bore  to  read),  lying  on  a 
Utter  of  straw,  and  surrounded  by  another  Utter  of 
those  sweet,  soothing,  sensitive,  and  sagacious  suck- 
lers,  which  are  said  to  resemble  ^  fortnight j  because 
they  go  week^  weeky  and  are  the  only  jewels  which  a 
Jew  may  not  touch. 

There  were  also,  near  each  hut,  goats  tied  under 
the  shade  of  some  tree  or  other,  and  feeding  on  the 
green  herbage  that  grew  around  it :  I  observed,  that 
while  the  kids  were  grazing  or  taking  a  wop,  an  old 
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negro  woman  was  stationed  near,  to  watch  that  they 
were  not  kidnapped. 

Mr.  Merrythought  now  thought  I  was  growing 
too  merry  on  a  serious  subject,  and  accordingly  pro- 
posed that  we  should  leave  the  huts,  and  proceed  to 
I  the  hospital,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  negroes,  the 
[  aickhouse. 

The  sickhoosc  ^vas  a  cool,  capacious,  and  con- 
Tenient  building,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used.     I  was  glad  to  find  that  it  con- 
tained very  few  patients,  and  that  those  few  were 
treated  in  the  kindest  and  most  humane  way.     They 
I  Were  attended  by  a  coloured  man  belonging  to  the 
"  estate,  who  always  acted  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  phpician.    This  man  is  called  the  sickhouse 
doctor,  and  is  perfectly  capable  of  treating  a  simple 
I  ease,  and  of  administering  proper  medicines  to  those 
tegroes  whose   indisposition  or   complaint    is   of  a 
B-tlight  and  trifling  nature;    besides  this  man,  1  saw 
an  old  woman  in  the  hospital,  and  the  manager  in- 

k formed  me  that  her  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  little 
wants  of  the  patients,  to  cook  their  victuals,  and  to 
keep  the  sickhouse  in  a  cleanly  condition.  The  phy- 
ttcian  visits  the  sickhouse  three  times  a  week,  and 
whatever  he  may  prescribe  for  tlie  invalids,  whether 
it  be  wine,  cordial,  soup,  or  any  other  luxury,  is  most 
scrupulously  given:  in  such  cases,  expense  is  never 
considered,  for  both  the  life  and  labour  of  the  slave 
are  matters  of  value  and  importance  to  the  owner ; 
and  interest, — the  grand  and  all-prevailing  principle 
of  self-inlerfst,  independant  of  humanity,  calls  upon 
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him  to  endeavour  to  save  the  one,  and  to  render  his 
negro  fit  for  the  continuation  of  the  other.  In  cases 
of  the  slightest  danger,  therefore,  the  doctor  is  sent 
for,  and  obliged  immediately  to  attend ;  when,  if  the 
peril  prove  greater  than  was  expected,  he  continues 
with  his  patient  till  he  sees  a  change  for  the  brtter ; 
and  if  no  such  favourable  alteration  take  place,  the 
invalid  is  sure  to  go  home  before  the  doctor. 

Oh  ye  whose  hearts  are  bent  upon  doing  good,  ye 
whose  motives  are  pure  and  unsophisticated,  ye 
who  would  relieve  real  misery,  ye  who  would  pour  a 
balm  to  close  the  wounds  of  hearts  that  have  been 
crushed,  and  spirits  broken  by  the  curse  of  poverfy 
and  want;  ye  who  would  have  mothers  bless  and 
children  pray  for  you,  turn  not  your  hearts  .to  the 
emancipation  of  negroes,  but  look  rather  to  eman- 
cipate from  their  woes  such  of  your  own  countrymen 
as  are  oppressed  with  the  horrors  of  poverty,  or  the 
miseries  of  disease ;  of  those  ^ho  know  what  it  is  to 
be  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  famishing  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  slaves,  although  in  a  degraded 
state,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  capable  of  feeling  their 
degradation ;.  as  they  are  well  treated,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  happy  and  contented;  at  any  rate, 
their  wants  are  supplied ;  they  have  food  for  thdr 
bodies,  and  covering  for  their  heads.  But  there  are 
Englishmen,  free  bom  Englishmen,  who  have  starving 
wives  and  starving  families,  with  no  food  but  their 
misery,  no  bed  but  the  cold  earth,  no  covering  but 
the  canopy  of  heaven ; — first,  then,  look  to  such  as 
these,  and  extend  to  them  humanity  and  relief:  for 
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what  think  ye  of  tlie  charily  of  that  man  who  would 
snatch  their  last  morsel  from  the  mouths  of  his  own 
childreo  to  bestow  it  on  the  offspring  of  a  stranger? 

I  aiti  no  friend  to  slavery ;  heaven  ibrhid !  I  am 
its  unalterable  and  unbending  enemy ;  nevertheless, 
I  know  that  there  Ls  a  time  for  all  things ;  and 
I  know,  too,  that  the_time  for  slave  emancipation  is 
not  yet  cqpK. 

We  next  repaired  to  the  nursery,  which  was  a 
large  and  very  airy  room,  full  of  young  negroes. 
Some  old  and  stout  enough  to  crawl  about,  or  even 
to  stand  upon  their  legs,  and  others  lying  kicking 
ID  their  trays,  which  stood  scattered  about  the  floor, 
and  which,  for  safety,  are  considerably  better  than  a 
cot  or  cradle,  since  no  harm  could  accrue  to  the  child 
if  he  chanced  to  roll  out.  An  old  nurse,  who  sat  in 
one  comer  of  Uie  room,  had  the  care  of  these  naked 
younglings  ;  and  truly  they  thrived  well  under  her 
charge :  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  from  the 
fairest  to  the  blackest,  all  were  plump  as  puddings, 
and  as  fat  as  pigs.  I  would  that  they  had  r&'^cmbled 
this  latter  animal  in  their  grunting  only  ;  but  alas, 
they  must  needs  imitate  their  squeaking  also;  and 
mine  ears  were  regaled  with  squalling  and  mewling, 
to  a  miracle ;  also  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  and  the 
iMating  of  a  little  drum,  which  some  lover  of  music 
had  presented  to  a  pair  of  this  young  and  promising 
assembly.  There  was  tlie  song  celestial,  and  the 
tattoo  terrestrial,  and  the  squeak  direct ;  ma  foi !  I 
had  never  heard  such  a  concert  of  vocal  and  bistru- 
[  mental  music  before;   and  heaven  grant  that  I  may 
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never  hear  it  again.  Barnet  could  form  no  idea  of 
it;  Bishop  himself  would  have  been  astounded; 
Lee  would  have  kept  on  the  weather  side  of  such  a 
band  ;  and  even  the  apollonicon  of  Flight  and  Rob- 
son,  which  contains  the  sound  of  every  instrument, 
could  hardly  have  produced  such  sounds  as  those. 

In  goodly  sooth,  they  were  a  noisy  group,  and  I 
blessed  my  fortunate  stars  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of 
hearing  of  their  clatter ;  nevertheless,  they  had  sleek 
skins  and  glossy,  and  might  have  merited  more  than 
some  of  our  modem  sages  the  appellation  of  ^^  shining 
lights  in  a  dark  generation." 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  we  therefore  returned 
to  the  great  house,  where  we  partook  of  a  luncheon 
which  the  ladies  had  prepared  for  us,  with  their 
usual  kindness  :  our  hospitable  friends  even  pressed 
us  to  dine  with  them  again ;  this  we,  however,  re- 
fused ;  and  after  expressing  our  high  sense  of  their 
kind  attentions,  we  took  our  departure  for,  and  after 
an  oppressive  ride,  arrived  without  further  accident, 
in  the  homes,  not  of  our  worthy  and  important  ances- 
tors, kind  reader,  but  of  our  still  more  worthy  and 
important  selves. 
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AdHmm. 


I  NT  a  preceding  chapter  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
situation  of  Codrington  College,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  building,  and  did  not  quit  so  interesting 
a  subject  without  promising  my  readers  to  resume  it 
at  some  future  period. 

I  will  now  keep  tny  word.  The  remarks,  how- 
erer,  which  I  meant  to  have  made,  respecting  the 
institution,  and  the  intentions  of  its  founder,  are 
rendered  unnecessaiy,  by  the  quotation  of  some  pub- 
lic documents,  with  which  I  shall  present  my  reader 
in  their  stead.     These  papers  contain  extracts  from 

*  Iniig.  Dom.  Christoph.  CodriDgtOD.  unus  ex  Regii  Satellitii 
Pnefectii* 

H 
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annual  reports,  relative  to  Codrington  College,  with 
two  views  of  the  building  itself;  and  I  need  make 
no  apology  for  inserting  them  in  this  work,  since 
they  cannot  fail  of  creating  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  public  mind ;  containing,  as  they  do,  the  most 
important  informatiqn  respecting  an  institution  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  founded  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  first  of  these  reports  was  of  the  year 
1710,  and  they  were  continued  annually  to  the  year 
1828.*  I  shall  however  limit  these  extracts  to  the 
time  when  they  began  to  excite  most  interest,  which 
was  from  the  years  1819  to  1820 — which  state  that 
"  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  General 
"  Codrington  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  the 
^'  island  of  Barbados  to  the  Society,  with  direction 
'^  '  that  a  convenient  number  of  professors  and  scho- 
'^  lars  should  be  maintained  there,  leaving  the  parti- 
"  culars  of  the  constitution  to  the  Society,  composed 
''  of  wise  and  good  men :'  since  that  period,  after 
**  many  difficulties,  arising  from  law-suits  with  the 
"  executor,  the  erection  of  a  college  at  considerable 
"  expense,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  fre- 
''  quent  hurricanes,  an  establishment  has  been  formed 
"  and  supported  with  the  produce  of  the  estates,  con- 
"  sisting  of  a  president  and  twelve  scholars ;  stipends 
"  being  allowed  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  pro- 
secuting their  studies  in  England,  either  in  divinity, 
law,  or  physic.  A  minister  has  also  been  provi- 
"  ded  for  the  negroes,  whose  sole  attention  is  to  be 

*  I  believe  that  aoDual  statementis  are  still  made  respecting 
the  institution  by  those  to  whom  the  College  is  entrusted. 
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"  directed  to  their  improvement  in  moral  and  reli- 
"  gious  knowledge.  Schools  upon  the  natioual  sys- 
"  tem  have  been  formed,  under  the  superintendance 
•*  of  the  chaplain,  and  a  code  of  regulations  has  been 
**  prepared  with  the  sanction  of  the  attorneys,  by 
"  which  suHicient  time  will  be  allowed  the  negroes, 
**  during  the  week,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
"  provision-grounds,  to  enable  them  to  attend  to  the 
'*  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  without  in- 
"  terruption." 

By  these  regulations  it  is  first  resolved — "  That 
"  divine  service  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
**  college  on  the  Sunday  morning,  at  half-past  ten, 
"  according  to  the  rites  of  the  established  church, 
"  with  a  familiar  discourse  to  the  slaves  on  the 
'*  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  their  consequent  duties 
"  as  Christians :  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  two 
**  o'clock ;  when,  after  prayers,  the  scripture  shall 
"  be  explained  to  them  by  way  of  exposition  ;  or  the 
"  Common  Prayer  illustrated ;  or  the  ancient  and 
"  useful  mode  of  catechising  adopted.  By  this  ar- 
*'  rangement,  those  who  may  have  been  unavoidably 
"  prevented  attending  in  the  morning  will  have  the 
"  opportunity  of  repairing  their  loss,  and  the  neigli- 
•*  bouring  negroes  may,  if  so  disposed,  be  accom- 
"  modated. 

"  That  there  shall  continue  to  be  a  school  on  each 
•^  estate,  receiving  children  from  the  period  of  distinct 
*•  articulation  to  the  age  of  ten : — the  hours  of  at- 
"  teodaace  daily,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  one 
**  at  noon.    That  commencing  with  a  prayei'  and  the 
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*•  creed,  they  shall  proceed  to  their  ordmary  place" 
^^  of  study,  agreeably  with  the  national  system,  and 
'^  close  with  a  repetition  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
'^  and  a  hymn, 

"  That  writing  and  arithmetic  be  excltided. 

"  That  there  shall  also  be  a  Sunday  School  for 
^^  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  either  from  being 
'^  superaimuated,  or  from  having  neglected  past  op- 
^^  portunities,  may  desire  to  benefit  by  the  advantages 
"  now  afforded  them  ;  and  particularly  as  a  plan  for 
'*  continuing  those  in  habits  of  useful  knowledge, 
"  who  shall  hereafter  quit  the  school. 

^^  That  it  shall  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the 
^'  daily  schools,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
^^  minister  and  schoolmistresses. 

*^  That  Baptism  shall  be  readily  administered  to 
^^  all  children  presented  by  their  parents ;  and  to  all 
"  adults  who  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  de- 
«  siring  this  sacrament. 

^^  That  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  administered 
"  once  a  month  to  those  who  have  given  previous 
"  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  minister,  and  justify 
"  his  acceptance  of  them  by  the  improvement  of 
"  their  lives,  and  devoutness  at  worship. 

"  That  in  case  of  a  funeral,  the  immediate  relatives 
"  continue  to  have  the  whole  day  granted  them ; 
^<  and  that  labour  shall  cease  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
"  estate  where  the  funeral  occurs,  in  order  that  all 
"  may  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  Christian 
^'  ceremony,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  re- 
'^  ligious  feeling. 
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"  That  marriage  be  encouraged  among  tlie  slaves, 

in   confomiity  with  the   rites  of  the   Church  of 

'  England,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 

'  refining  and    strengthening  natural    attachments, 

'  and  thereby  paving  the  way  to  virtuous  habits. 

*'  That  it  be  considered  a  part  of  the  minister's 

I  ••  duty  to  attend  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm,  at  the 

I  **  hospital,  or  at  their  own  houses,  and  afford  the 

1  •*  coDSolatiuns  of  religion  by  his  advice  and  conver- 

I  "  sation. 

'  That  the  slaves  on  the  two  estates  continue  to 
"  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Saturday,  from  one 
"  o'clock,  for  attending  to  their  own  immediate  con- 
"  cems,  so  that  the  Sabbath  may  be  considered  by 
'  them  (not  as  heretofore,  a  day  of  bodily  rest,  but) 
''  a  holy  season  set  apart  for  the  improvement  of  the 
"  soul. 

"  Tliat  no  species  of  labour  be  allowed  on  a 
"  Sunday  which  can  possibly  be  prevented  by  some 
"  arrangement  for  its  performance  on  the  other  days 
*'of  the  week." 


Extract  frovi  the  Report  of  1822. 
"  The  Society  and  College  estates,  situated  in  the 
"  etistward  division  of  Barbados,  in  the  parish  of 
"St.  John,  were  left  by  General  Codrington,  at  the 
"commencement  of  the  preceding  century,  in  trust 
"  to  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
*■  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.'  The  grand  and 
"  immediate  object  of  their  bequest  was,  the  erection 
"  of  a  college  on  the  property,  established  as   a 
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'^  public  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  to  be  maintained  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 
Although  deriving  some  advantages  from  two  go- 
'^  vemesses  set  over  the  young,  and  from  the  occa- 
^'  sic»ial  instruction  of  the  ministers  entrusted  with 
*^  the  care  of  the  scholars,  the  slaves  on  these  estates 
'^  were  never  provided  with  any  regular  system  of 
*'  religious  teaching  until  the  year  1818.  At  this 
**  period  the  increased  funds  of  the  property  enabled 
"  the  trustees  to  send  out  a  clergyman,  in  full  orders, 
^'  on  a  liberal  establishment.  His  views  were  to  be 
**  exclusively  directed  to  the  promotion  of  Christian 
*^  knowledge  and  Christian  habits  amongst  the  slaves 
"  of  their  estates ;  and  he  was  required  to  convey  to 
"  the  Society  the  apparent  effects  of  his  superintend- 
^^  ance.  Having  filled  the  situation  nearly  five  years, 
"  he  is  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  following  facts, 
"  with  regard  to  their  religious  advantage  and  general 
"  condition. 

"  Religious  Instruction. — Divine  service  is  per- 
"  formed  on  the  Sabbath,  commencing  at  half-past 
"  eleven  o'clock,  strictly  according  to  the  rubric  of 
"  the  church  of  England ;  and  a  familiar  lecture  is 
*^  delivered  on  the  faith  and  duties  of  the  gospel. 
"  The  attendance  is  now  regular  and  full  from  the 
'^  adult  estate  negroes ;  those  who  are  present  re- 
*^  ceiving  tickets,  which,  on  being  delivered  to  the 
"  manager,  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the 
"  Saturday  afternoon  next  following  from  one  o'clock. 
'^  Their  children,  seventy-one  in  number,  in  a  neat 
^'  uniform  dress,  always  attend ;  seats  in  a  particular 
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"  part  of  ibe  chapel  being'  provided  for  tliem.  Many 
"  of  the  neighbouring  free-coloured  persons  and 
"  slaves  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  tliis  chapel ; 
"  and  the  communicants  amounted  latterly  to  the 
"  Dumber  of  thirty-one.  The  chapel  is  built  of 
*'  stone,  and  accommodates  from  two  hundred  and 
*'  fifty  to  three  hundred  souls. 

"  Education  of  Children. — The  children,  between 
**  four  and  ten  years  of  age,  meet  togethei*  at  a  neat 
"  little  Bclioolhouse  near  the  chapel,  half  way  be- 
"  tween  the  two  estates.  Their  number  at  present  is 
"  forty-eight.  They  are  taught  to  read,  ou  the  na- 
"  tional  plan,  and  remain  under  the  tuition  of  a 
"  highly  respectable  governess  from  nine  till  one 
"  erery  day,  Saturday  excepted.  Those  who  are 
**  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fifteen  (twenty-three  in 
"  number  at  present)  are  assembled  on  the  Sabbath, 
"  and  are  catechetically  in.s(ructed  by  the  chaplain, 
"  in  the  body  of  the  chape),  for  two  hours  previous 
•*  to  worship.  The  dayschool  children  are  at  the 
"  same  time  in  the  school-room,  under  the  tuition  of 
"  their  governess.  A  comfortable  apartment,  appro- 
"  priatetl  to  her  use,  leads  out  of  the  school-room ; 
"  and  a  stipend,  with  allowances,  is  granted  by  the 
"  Society. 

"  Habits  of  liie  Slaves. — There  is  but  one  instance 
"of  marriage  among  them,  legally  performed  :  and 
■"  ibe  chaplain  ardently  looks  forward  to  the  influ- 
"  eoce  of  religion  in  putting  an  end  to  polygamy,  in 
"  promoting  a  desire  and  suitable  reverence  for  this 

hallowed  band.     Although  accompanied  with  j 
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^^  solemnity,  their  connexions  are  by  no  means  to  be 
^^  regarded  in  the  light  of  promiscuous  concubinage. 
'^  Many  instances  of  connubial  fidelity  through  life 
^^  are  to  be  met  with ;  yet,  from  the  unfortunate  habit 
"  of  living  with  more  than  one  wife,  the  union  is,  in 
'^  other  cases,  too  frequently  violated.  Baptism  is 
'^  administered  to  all  the  infants,  on  application  made 
*'  by  the  parents,  and  to  all  adults,  after  due  examina- 
^  ^^  tion  and  instruction^  Their  behaviour  at  public 
^'  worship  is  reverent,  and,  in  many  cases,  devout. 
*'  Their  desire  for  instruction  is  manifest ;  and  they 
"  are  heard  conversing  on  subjects,  which  discoiurses 
^'  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  reading  of  their  children, 
^'  have  suggested  to  their  minds.  As  to  their  gene> 
'^  ral  conduct,  the  manager  has  repeatedly  declared 
'*  his  conviction,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
"  has  produced  much  beneficial  effect^  obvious  to 
"  himself.  In  seasons  of  illness  or  distress  they 
"  are  visited  by  the  chaplain,  at  the  hospital  or  at 
"  their  own  houses  ;  and  if  there  be  a  prisoner  under 
^^  confinement  for  some  great  offence,  he  is  attended 
"  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  They  seem  to  feel 
"  great  confidence  in  their  minister,  and  often  seize 
"  opportunities  of  having  intercourse  with  him ;  and 
"  their  numerous  little  presents  and  sorrow  at  parting 
*^  with  him,  show  their  attachment  in  a  most  affecting 


"  manner. 


"  General  Treatment  of  the  Negroes. — Previously 
"  to  the  commencement  of  their  daily  work,  warm 
'*  tea  is  handed  round  to  every  individual.  Their 
'*  scene  of  labour,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  is  alleviated 
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*  by  two  regular  suspensions  of  half  an  liour  for  their 

*  breakfast,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  tlieir  dinner. 

*  This  latter  meal  is  dressed  for  them  against  their 

*  return  at  noon ;  so  that  the  inten^al  is  passed  in 
'  refreshment,  without  care  or  fatigue.  While  occu- 
'  pied  in  the  field,  draughts  of  water  are  constantly 

*  supplied  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 

*  aud  in  more  wearisome  work,  a  refreshing  beverage 

*  of  punch  is  very  frequently  mixed  and  sent  out  to 
'  them.  Their  labour  has  been  much  lightened  by 
'  the  introduction  of  the  plough  ;  and  it  has  been  for 
■'  years  the  object  of  the  Agricultural  Society  to 
■'  devise  and  enconr^e  measures  for  diminishing 
"  manual  toil.  Punishments  of  a  severe  nature  are 
"  very  rarely  inflicted  ;  and  the  general  substitution 
"  of  coniinement  for  corporal  chastisement,  has  been 
"  found  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  correction.  Every 
"  mother  having  eight  children  alive,  has  the  undis- 
"  puted  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  Thursday :  and 
"  the  Saturday  afternoon  throughout  the  year  is 
"  allotted  to  those  who  have  three  living.  The  alter- 
"  nate  Saturday  afternoon  only  is  granted  to  the  other 
"  labourers,  during  the  crop.  The  hospital  is  a  new 
"  and  Tery  commodious  building.  There  are  five 
"  apartments,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  safe  ventila- 
"  tions,  opening  into  a  gallery  for  the  use  of  convales- 
"  cents.  There  is  another  division — a  lying-in  room; 
"  bat  it  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  mother  to  oc- 
"  cupy  this  or  her  own  house  during  tlie  month.  The 
*■  visits  of  the  apothecary  are  daily,  aud  a  nurse  at- 
''  tends  constantly  on  the  sick.  Id  cases  of  dangerous 
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**  illness,  the  very  best  medical  or  surgical  aid  is  called 

in  without  hesitation,  and  without  regard  to  expense. 

Very  little  labour  is  exacted  from  pregnant  females ; 

^*  and  great  consideration  shown  them  while  nursing 

**  their  children.     Each  child  receives  a  supply  of 

'^  baby  linen,  and  when  a  month  old  is  presented  ^th 

.         '^   ,    "  a  dollar.     There  is  a  neat  nursery,  with  a  superin- 

tendant,  in  which  the  young  children  are  kept, 

while  their  mothers  are  engaged  at  their  work. 

Here  they  remain  during  the  day,  accessible  to 

their  parents,  till  of  an  age  fit  to  be  employed  in 

plucking  grass,  sweeping  the  door,  &c.     The  por- 

*^  tion  of  food  allotted  them,  besides  the  meal  daily 

*^  cooked  for  them,  is  so  abundant,  that  they  are  ena- 

"  bled  by  the  superfluity  to  pay  for  making  their 

**  clothes,  to  raise  stock,  and  to  sell  a  part  at  the  town 

"  market. 

"  Their  houses  are  generally  of  stone,  with  a 
"  thatched  roof.  Around  them  is  a  patch  of  land, 
"  under  neat  cultivation ;  and  this  little  property 
"  they  have  permission  to  leave,  at  their  decease,  to 
"  any  relative  or  friend,  being  a  slave  on  the  estate. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  crop,  a  day  is  given  up  en- 
"  tirely  to  rejoicing..  They  have  a  dance  in  tlie 
"  yard,  which  the  attorney,  chaplain,  and  others  are 
^'  invited  to  witness ;  and  a  comfortable  dinner  is 
provided  for  them  on  the  occasion.  On  the  death 
of  any  one,  the  near  relatives  have  the  intermediate 
^^  time  between  the  decease  and  the  interment ;  and 
"  all  on  the  estate  leave  their  work  one  hour  earlier 
^^  to  attend  the  funeral. 
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'  These  reflations  being  pursued  under  the  hu- 
^  mane  direction  of  Forster  Clarke,  Esq.  attorney, 
^  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hinkson,  manager,  there  are  now 
'  fifty-three  more  slaves  on  the  estate  than  there  were 
'in  the  year  1815,  though   three  mulattoes  have 

*  purchased   their   liberty,   and    no   purchases   been 

*  made.     A  disposition  on  the  side  of  the  proprietor 
§f*  to  impart,  and  the  slave  to  receive,  religious  in- 

'  struction  is  evident ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  but 
'  that  an  efficient  sj'stem  of  religious  tuition,  inter- 
'  ivoven  with  some  judicious  immunities,  under  the 
'  guidance  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
I*  through  the  subordinate  agency  of  catechists,  will 
■*  be  readily  embraced  by  most  proprietors,  and  will 
"  promote  the  gradual  civilization  and  eternal  good 
"  of  the  slaves  themselves.  "  J.  H.  Pjndf.r." 


I 
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Mr.  Pintltr's  Letter  to  the  Society's  Secretary/,  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  Barbados,  which  he  had  been 
necessitated  to  leave,  an  account  of  his  bad  health. 

"  REVEUENU  SIR,  January  li.  1824. 

"Although  urged  by  want  of  health  to  leave  Bar- 
"  bados  for  a  season,  I  do  but  justice  to  ray  own 
"  feelings,  in  declaring  the  atJectionate  interest  which 
"  tbe  state  of  my  congregation  has  continued  to  ex- 
**  cite  ID  my  heart.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  me  that 
"  I  am  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  extracts  from 
"  various  letters,  expressive  of  the  advancing  influ- 
'*  cnce  uf  Christianity  among  the  axlutts,  as  well  as 
"  the  yoimger  memljers.  Having,  before  my  depar- 
ture, obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Societv,  in  re- 
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"  questing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson  to  officiate  as 
'^  chaplain  in  my  absence,  I  quitted  my  native  island 
^^  March  25th  y  and  arrived  in  England  May  7th, 
*^  following.  As  Mr.  Parkinson  had  not  reached 
Barbados  at  the  period  of  my  sailing,  I  obtained 
permission  from  the  governors  acting  on  the  spot, 
to  leave  my  flock  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
"  Mr.  Gittens  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ostrehan,  rector  and 
"  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  the  Codrington  pro- 
"  perty  is  situated.  These  gentlemen  were  so  kind 
*^  as  to  continue  their  labours  in  my  behalf,  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Parkinson;  and  it  was  no  trifling 
satisfaction  to  me  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Ostrehan,  that 
"  regular  attendance  and  general  correctness  of  con- 
"  duct  were  observable  during  his  and  Mr.  Gitten's 
^^  ministrations. 

"  Mr.  Parkinson  arrived  May  28th  at  the  place 
"  of  his  destination,  having  been  detained  at  Liver- 
"  pool  by  some  necessary  repairs  of  the  vessel  in 
**  which  he  had  taken  his  passage, — the  only  one 
"  sailing  at  the  time.  He  writes  thus,  in  a  letter 
"  dated  June  20th :  *  I  arrived  on  the  28th  May, 
''  and  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in  taking  your 
"  place  at  the  Society  (plantation).  The  negroes  on 
"  both  estates  were  very  glad  to  see  me ;  and  it  was 
''  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  myself  such  a  favourite 
"  among  them.  They  inquired  after  you,  and  seemed 
'^  disappointed  that  I  could  give  them  no  account  of 
"  you.  I  had  a  very  full  chapel ;  in  fact,  it  was 
"  quite  full  both  of  whites  and  blacks.  They  were 
"  all  very  attentive.  I  preached  on  1st  John,  chap.  i. 
c^  ver.  8  and  9 ;  and  not  only  agreeably  to  your  di- 
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'  rections,  but  to  the  suggestions  of  my  own  judg- 
'  ment,  I  wrote  in  the  simplest  stj-le,  and  used  the 

*  utmost  plainness  of  language. 

"  '  Before  chapel,  I  examined  both  schools  (Sun- 

*  day-school,  and  first  class  of  day-school)  together. 
[  heard  them  read  the  2d  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 

*  and  heard   the  catechism  broke  into  short  ques- 

*  tions.     I  then  examined  the  younger  ones  in  their 
'  spelling,  and  heard  them  read  the  parable  of  the 

*  "  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  which  they  did  very  well. 
'  Of  the  Sunday  scholars,  some  were  veri/  perfect  in 
'  their  catechism,  others  by  no  means  so.     I  was 

L"  very  much  pleased  with  their  reading,  with  the 
"  exception   of  one  or  two.     Those  that   repeated 

*  their  collects  (the  children  in  first  class  of  dally 

*  school)    did    so   very    well.      I    was    especially 
r  "  pleased  with   Mary  Douglas ;  she  is  a  very  nice 

"  giri,  modest,  and  dischai^es  her  duty  as  monitor 

"  admirably  well.      On  the  next  Sunday,    I  went 

L**  through  the  same  duty  in  the  school,  and  preached 

l"  on  Luke  xxii.  ver.  19,  to  a  very  lai^  congrega- 

'  •*  lion.     My  first  sermon  was  merely  introductory, 

*'  my  last  on  the  Sacrament,  which  having  been  cele- 

*  btated  but  once  since  you  left,  I  thought  proper  to 

*  administer  on  that  day.     I  had  seven  white  and 

*  fifteen  colored  communicants;  among  whom  I  re- 

*  denized   some   of  your    servants,    and   some   of 
'  Addoh's  family.     Miss  Puckerin,  the   schoolmis- 

*  tress,  1  have  found,  as  you  describe  her,  a  very 
■  modest,  civil,  and  diligent  young  woman.     /  i/ti 

t  know  what  I  shuuld  do  without  her.     Robert, 
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'*  the  clerk,  (a  free*colored  man,  formerly  a  slave 
^^  on  the  estate,)  I  find  an  able  assistant :  his  services 
**  are  invaluable. 

"  *  August  2L  The  negroes  on  these  estates 
*^  have  almost  all  had  the  influenza,  especially  the 
*^  little  ones ;  Consequently  the  school  has  been 
**  thinly  attended.  Indeed,  for  the  last  fortnight, 
^^  Miss  Puckerin  has  been  ill  with  it,  so  much  so 
^^  that  she  was  not  able  to  keep  school ;  and  on 
"  Sunday  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  school  myself. 
'^  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  all  that  I  can  pledge  my- 
^^  self  to  do,  is  to  visit  the  school  as  often  as  I  can. 
**  To  spend  the  whole  day,  that  is  to  say,  from  half- 
**  past  nine  to  one,  whenever  the  boys  at  Codrington 
*^  College)  have  a  holiday,  as  was  the  case  to-day. 
^'  On  Sunday  I  can  be  punctual,  and  indeed  hitherto 
^^  have  been  so  ;  beginning  at  nine,  and  catechising 
"  them,  &c.,  till  half-past  eleven.  Robert  is  very 
**  useful  to  me.  I  still  continue  to  have  good  con- 
**  gregations  :  even  last  Sunday,  which  was  a  day  of 
"  rain,  I  had  above  seventy.  I  dare  say  that  I  am 
"  chiefly  indebted  to  Hinkson's  strictness  about  the 
"  tickets  for  this.  (Each  person  attending  chapel 
"  receives  a  ticket,  as  a  pledge  of  obtaining  the 
**  Saturday  afternoon.  All  absentees  must  have 
"  tickets  of  absence.)  There  has  been  a  consider- 
**  able  addition  to  the  daily  school  since  you  left. — 
*^  A  man,  of  the  name  of  James  Carter,  wishes  to  be 
*'  admitted  to  the  communion. — I  told  him  that  I 
'^  should  first  make  some  inquiries  as  to  his  charac- 
*'  ter,  regular  attendance  at  chapel,  &c.,  and  if  I 
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•  sfaouid  be  satished,  that  I  would,  after  some  con- 
'  versatioQ  with  him  on  the  subject,  admit  him  to 
"  tiie  tahle. 

"  *  Sept.  15.     Things  go  on  pretty  much  as  usual ; 

"  I  continue  to  have  very  good  congregations,  and  I 

"  have  heard  of  no  misconduct  on  the  estates.     I 

"  found   the  children,  especially  the  Sunday  scho- 

^K  **  lars,  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  gene- 

^H**  rally  very  late.     By  application  to  the  managers 

^*  "  myself,  and  also  to  tlieir  parents,  and  by  holding 

"■out  threats  to  the  children,  I  have  got  them  to 

" "  attend    more  regularly  and    earlier.      I  had  two 

^H[**  new  communicants  last  Sacrament  Sunday ;  one 

^^K*  of  them   you  know  very  well ;    lie  tells   me  his 

^^r*  nunc  is  James  Carter.     Addoh's  family  are  regu- 

^B**  lar,  and  l>ehiive  with  the  greatest  propriety.     They 

^V*'  seem  to  attend  to  me,  and  remember  my  sermons 

"  and  texts.     For  this  reason,  I  think  them  proper 

"  persons  to  consult  with  regard  to  my  discourses, 

"  whether  they  are  sufHciently  plain.     1  can  readily 

'*  perceive,  by  these  people,  how  easily  a  country 

^^  "  clergyman  may  attach  himself  to  his  parishioners, 

^H*"  by  tliese  pastoral    visits.      They  beg  their   duty 

I' 


)  you. 

'  *  October  13. 


The  10th  of  October  (comme- 

*  nioration  of  the  hurricane  of  1780)  was  observed ; 
'  the  chapel  was  exceedingly  full,  but  I  observed 

"  more  strangers  than  estate  negroes.  I  have  gene- 
"  rally  a  large  congregation  of  whites.  Mr.  Clarke 
'  and  bis  family  were  there  yesterday.     I  am  teach- 

*  ing  tbe  children  a  hymn  for  Advent     There  are 
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some  of  the  little  ones  in  the  daily  school,  who  in 
time  will  sing  very  well.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  the  chapel  seems  very  much  pleased ;  and 
Hinkson,  the  manager,  assures  me  that  the  general 
character  of  the  negroes  had  very  much  improved ; 
that  stealing,  lying,  and  many  other  vices,  which 
were  very  common  on  the  estates  arc  now  almost 
unknown,  or  at  least  he  has  not  detected  any 
offenders  for  some  time.' 

"  October  27.  Another  letter  from  the  acting 
chaplain  of  this  date,  conveys  the  following  intelli- 
gence :  *  I  have  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  informing  you  that  things  are  going  on 
very  well  on  the  estates.  The  negroes  behaving, 
as  Hinkson  assures  me,  exceedingly  well ;  and 
are  very  regular  at  chapel.  Except  twicCj  my 
chapel  has  been  always  filled ;  sometimes  many  of 
them  have  not  been  able  to  get  seats,  and  their 
behaviour  is,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  good. — 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly spoken  to  them  about,  namely,  coming  in  late 
to  chapel.  Many  seldom  come  in  till  the  Litany, 
others  again  not  till  after  the  Communion,  though 
they  have  full  time,  for  I  never  begin  till  half-past 
eleven,  and  sometimes  a  little  later.  The  manager 
at  the  College  is  a  civil,  well-disposed  young  man, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  forward  our  plans.  I 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  the  children 
saying  grace  at  meals,  which  he  very  readily  con- 
sented to,  and  adopted.  On  Sunday  last  I  bap- 
tized a  great  many  children.     I  have  had  many 
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'  conferences  with  Abbee  Rose  (slave  at  the  college), 
'  who  wishes  to  come  to  the  table,  and  I  am  preparing 
'  her  for  Communion.  Robert  Moe,  her  husbaad,  is 
'  also  preparing  for  baptism.  Addoh's  family  set 
'  an  excellent  example  to  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
f  lion,  by  their  attention  and  good  behaviour.' 

'  In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  Miss  Puckerin,  in  one 
^  of  her  letters,  mentions  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Parkin- 
^  sou,  and  the  faithful  zeal  shown  by  him  in  superiD- 

*  tending  the  school  and  congregation. 
'  October  27,  she  writes ;  '  There  are  now  sixty 

'  in  the  day-school,  and  in  my  poor  opinion,  I  think 

*  they  do  very  well.     I  am  sure  if  they  do  not  ira- 

*  prove,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  my  endeavours.  It 
"  is  a  very  pretty  sight  now  to  see  them,  as  the  num- 
'*  bers  have  increased.  Some  of  them  are  very  small 
"  indeed.  Poor  old  Mary  Moore  (one  of  my  earliest 
"  converts)  still  gets  to  chapel  ;    but  is  hardly  able 

.  '*  to  do  80.     I  must  conclude  with  prayers  for  your 

'  happy  return." 

"  Robert,  my  clerk,  writes  thus,  April  28th  :  '  Mr. 

f-*'  Parkinson  is  not  arrived  yet,  and  we  have  never 

I*  been  able  to  keep  morning  service,  in  consequence 

*  of  Mr.  Gittens's  indisposition.  Mr.  Ostrehan  is 
'  therefore  obliged  to  do  both ;  but  he  does  it  with 

*  that  good  nature  and  wiUin^ess  whitli  pleases 
'  eveiy  body  that  hears  lum,  and  would  delight  you. 

I'*'  llis  sermons  are  very  good  and  very  plain.     Dear 

**  Sir,  it  U  impossible  to  tell  you  how  I  miss  you, 

I  **  and  how  I  long  to  see  you  ;  and  all  your  congre- 

'  gation,   and  all    the  visitors  at  yuur  chapel ;    if 
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'^  ptnyers  and  good  wishes  are  to  restore  you  to 
^^  health,  you  have  them  in  full.  God  grant  that  you 
^*  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  to  our  prayers! 
^*  Your  congregation  now  knows  and  feels  the  use  of 
'^  the  good  shepherd.  As  short  as  you  have  left  Bar- 
'^  bados,  many  of  them  have  missed  you.  How 
'^  many  times  it  has  been  said,  ^  If  Parson  had  been 
**  here,  that  never  would  have  been :  however,  if  it 
'^  please  God,  he  will  return  again  f  All  of  your 
'<  congregation^  Society  and  College,  join  me  in  their 
^  duty  to  you  both. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


"  Robert  Clarke. 


5? 


"  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Addoh's 
''  son.  His  family  are  described  in  a  former  com- 
"  munication  made  to  the  Society.  They  are  free 
'^  colored  persons,  possessed  of  a  small,  but  comfort- 
''  able  share  of  property,  and  constant  attendants  at 
"  my  chapel. 

"  *  James  Edward  to  his  reverend  father.  Sir,  I 
"  joy  to  write  to  you  of  the  regularity  of  the  chapel 
**  since  the  clergyman  has  arrived.  The  first  Sunday 
"  he  arrived  at  the  chapel,  my  mother  was  there, 
"  and  my  sisters ;  and  they  told  me,  as  soon  as  they 
'^  came  home,  of  his  plainness  and  instructions ;  and 
"  the  chapel  was  full,  and  the  congregation  likes 
"  him  very  much ;  they  all  attend.  Sir,  very  well. 
"  My  sisters  and  all  the  family  join  me  in  duty  to 
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"  jttu  and  all  with  you,  and  wish,  through  the  grace 
"  of  the  Lord,  you  may  recover,  and  return  again, 
"  fresh  and  strong,  to  bring  souls  unto  the  Lord.' 

"  I  beg  most  earnestly  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
"  the  Society,  for  the  provision  so  liberally  made  for 
"  my  residence,  by  the  directions  which  they  have 
"  transmitted  for  the  purchase  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
'■  bouse.  Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  my  duty, 
"  independently  of  its  strength,  size,  and  situation, 
"  will  be  highly  advantageous ;  and  it  is  my  wish 
"  that  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  land,  (formerly 
■'  a  part  of  the  Society's  plantation,  as  I  am  informed,) 
"  may  in  process  of  time  repay  their  liberality.  It 
'  remains  only  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  entreat  a 
'  continuance  of  the  Society's  favours ;  to  solicit 
'  their  guiding  counsels,  and  wise  suggestions,  in 

*  a  season  of  so  much  dif^culty  ;  and  to  assure  them 

*  of  my  unabated  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
'  eacred  duties  of  my  office,  which  my  departure 
'  from  England,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Spring, 
'  will  enable  me,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
'  shortly  to  resume. 

"  I  am.  Reverend  Sirs, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 


"  39,  Nottingham  Place. 


'  John  H.  Finder." 


The  above  documents,  useful,  entertaining,  and 
plertsting  as  they  are,  are  nevertlieless  somewhat 

tsing;  and  although  not  incompatible  with  the 
pirit  of  a  memoir,  which  treats  solely  on  West  India 
1  2 
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affairs,  they  remind  me  of  an  ancient  military  cousin 
of  mine,  who  was  famous  for  relating,  what  he  called 
'^  long  stories,  and  good  ones/'  concerning  his  ex- 
ploits on  the  Continent ;  which  his  impatient  hearers 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  ^^  short  stories,  and 
bad  ones."  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  my  readers  would 
rather  con  over  one  of  mine  own  "  short  chapters,'* 
about  the  fire  of  Bridgetown,  or  the  fire  of  love, 
than  peruse  a  long  chapter  of  papers  and  documents  ; 
therefore,  I  will  give  them  a  few  minutes  respite ; 
and  before  I  produce  the  remainder  of  the  said  pa- 
pers, will  do  my  best  to  entertain  them  with  the  nar- 
rative of  an  interesting  circumstance  that  verily  and 
indeed  did  occur 

**  While  I  was  living  in  the  Western  Isles." 


I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DESERTED. 


'•  She  never  told  her  love ; 
•*  But  let  concealmeDl,  like  a  wonn  i'lhe  bud, 
"  Feed  on  her  dauiask  cheek  ;  she  pio'd  in  thought, 
"  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
"  Sot,  Like  patience  on  a  monument,  smiting  at  ^ef." 

Shakespeare 


A  British  West  India  colony  is  never  overburthened 
with  news,  and  trifling  incidents  generally  become 
the  topics  of  conversation,  when  there  are  few  matters 
of  vital  interest  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants :  no  inimitable  forgeries,  no  monstrous  thefts, 
no  atrocious  murders ;  a  total  want  of  new  inven- 
tions, curious  circumstances,  and  alarming  accidents, 
such  as  are  wont  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Bll  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  of  Old  Eng- 
land. Indeed  there  is  seldom  any  thing  to  talk  about, 
save  a  little  scandal ;  the  arrival  of  some  new  gover- 
nor ;  the  drenching  of  some  unfortunate  boat  party  ; 
the  appointment  of  a  new  commander  in  chief;  the 
relieving  an  old  garrison;  the  reviewing  a  body  of 
oiilitia  troops;  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop;  a 
salute  fired  on  the  king's  birth-day,  accession,  coro- 
oatioa,  or  some  event  equally  memorable,  and,  (I  beg 
pardon,  I  had  nearly  omitted  births,  marriages,  and 
s,)  "  though  last  not  least,''  on  this,  my  limited 
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list  of  small  talk  topics,  a  ball,  and  of  these  I  have 
found  balls,  maroons,  parties,  and  festivities  of  all 
and  every  kind,  more  amusing  tp  the  gentlemen,  and 
more  attractive  to  the  ladies.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year  there  were  grand  doings  in  the  island  of  St* 

i     There  had  been  for  some  time  past,  a  run 

of  balls,  and  a  continuation  of  social  and  amusing 
evening  parties,  which  had  roused  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  making  them  gay  and  lively,  and  full  of 
life ;  but  on  this  night  there  was  to  be  a  ball— ;^ball, 
indeed ;  something  more  grand  than  usual,  the  enter- 
tainment more  splendid,  the  ladies  more  numerous, 
the  dancing  more  spirited;  people  expected  more 
display,  nH>re  fascination,  more  beauty  and  fashion, 
more  ^^  haut  ton"  than  Mras  common ;  for  this  was  no 
affair  of  every  day,  no  usual  occurrence ;  it  was  one 
of  those  balls  which  happen  once  a  year,  and  once  a 
year  only. 

/  It  had  been  the  topic  of  island  conversation  for  a 
month  at  least  The  gentlemen  had  time  to  determine 
how  they  should  dress,  and  it  was  rumoured  (oh ! 
that  there  were  any  truth  in  rumours),  that  a  certain 
well  known  votary  of  fashion,  handsome  and  somewhat 
inconstant  to  boot,  had  read,  nay,  studied  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  a  moral  essay  on  tying  cra- 
vats, and  had  actually  made  sufficient  progress  to 
come  to  a  just  and  discreet  decision,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  own  should  be  tied,  one  whole  day 
before  that  overwhelming  and  truly  important  occa- 
sion arrived. 

I  Each  lady  had  time  to  arrange  in  her  own  mind| 
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bow  much  Miss  So  and  So,  would  look  better  or 
worse  than  herself  j  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Truelove  would  pay  more  attention  to  Miss 
Emeliae  Prateapace,  or  to  Miss  Adeline  Silver- 
longui; ;  Olid  to  wonder  if  a  certain  erudite  and 
elaborate  author  would  kick  as  classically  as  he  was 
commonly  wuut.  In  fact,  all  began  to  wish  the 
arrival  of  the  period ; — and  ut  last,  when  it  did 
arrive. 

Ye  gods  1  the  glonoiu  lustre  of  that  ni^ht ! 

It  sbone, — tlie  sun  shone, — never  half  &8  brighl. 

The  room  was  crowded,  though  not  to  excess,  and 
the  dancing  was  kept  up  with  spirit ;  the  ladies 
apjteared  to  enjoy  tliemselves,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  delighted  with  their  fair  partners ;  in  short, 
every  thing  went  well,  and  the  whole  was  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  pleasure  and  diverting  amuse- 
ment ;  a  fair  and  characteristic  display  of  Creole 
beauty,  where  many  were  seen  (lo  use  the  words  of 
Coleridge)  "  rich  in  all  the  fascinations  of  tropical 
"  girlish ness." 

Bat  the  demon  of  misery,  who  attacks  man  under 
all  circumstances,  and  infects  every  station  of  life, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  often  seen  in  the  midst 
of  mirth  and  revelry,  to  mar  the  blossom  of  some 
fair  flower !  and  the  meek  indifference  of  the  re- 
signed and  gentle  maid,  with  the  mournful  smile 
occasionally  playing  on  ber  cheek  of  pain,  are  signs 
which  too  often  indicate  woe,  and  seem  to  show 
tie  heart. of  such  a  one  is  not  the  seat  of  happiness: 
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atnd  on  that  night  it  was  thus.  In  the  midst  of  that 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scene  where  mirth  reigned, — 
reigned  gloriously  and  gaily,  there  was  one  who 
partook  of  it  without  enjoying  it ;  who  moved  in  its 
very  centre  without  feeling  its  influence.  Young 
and  handsome,  yet  of  mournful  aspect,  her  large 
dark  eyes  and  glossy  ringlets  of  raven  black  formed 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  bleached  and  deadly 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  while  the  melancholy  sadness 
that  pervaded  her  countenance,  and  the  stamp  of 
misery  that  sat  upon  her  brow,  created  a  lively  and 
intense  interest  in  the  beholder.  ^ 

After  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment,  I  inquired 
her  name  of  a  friend  who  stood  near  me,  asking,,  at 
the  same  time,  if  she  was  in  a  consumption  ? 

^^  She  is  indeed  V  replied  my  friend,  ^^  consuming 
''  by  unhappiness,  and  dying  from  the  stings  of  dis- 
**  appointment !  and  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  have  known 
"  her  when  she  was   the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and 

partook  as  she  does  fiowy  of  the  merriment  around 

her ;  joining  in  the  dance,  but  not  as  naw^  like  a 
^'  victim  of  human  misery !  she  was  then  a  sportive 
"  being,  frolicsome  and  joyful ;  one  who  had  never 
"  thought  of  woe,  or  dreamt  of  aught  but  happi- 
^^  ness.  She  was  sent  home  to  finish  her  education^ 
"  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  to  find  in  England  that 
^^  learning  and  those  accomplishments,  which  she 
^'  could  not  procure  here.  She  had  been  at  home 
"  about  two  years  when  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
"  Musgrave,  followed  her,  and  as  her  education  was 
'^  perfected,  took  her  from  school,  and  repaired  to 
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'*  Brighton,  determined  to  introduce  Emily,  and  let 
"  her  see  a  little  of  the  gaiety  of  the  fashionable 

"  world,  ere  they  returned  to  the  Island  of  St. . 

*'  It  was  during  the  height  of  the  season  that  Emily 
"  Musgrave  arrived  at  Brighton :  beautiful,  fair, 
"  lovely,  and  accomplished ;  and  as  such,  was  soon 
"  beset  with  admirers,— rich  and  ancient  ones,  and 
"young  ones  without  riches:  in  short,  she  soon 
"  became  the  '  belle'  of  the  place. 

"  Among  the  many  lovers  who  strove  to  gain  her 
"  heart,  not  foi^etting  her  hand,  for  she  liad  a  large 

"  fortune,  a  young  officer  of  the  regiment  of 

"  foot,  was  the  only  one  who  could  make  the  least 
"  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  little  beauty,  so 
'*  much  admired  by  all.  Edward  combined  with  a 
"  handsome  figure  and  open  countenance,  an  inslnuat- 
"  ing  address,  and  being  withal  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
"  mirer  of  beauty,  he  used  all  his  endeavours,  and  at 
"  length  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  favor 
"  of  Emily,  and  to  win  entirely,  what  none  before 
"  could  move,  her  heart. 

"  Love  is  a  flame  which  seldom  bums  but  to  give 
"  pain ;  and  some  accident  generally,  I  may  say 
"  always,  occurs,  to  render  one  object  miserable  by 
"  the  inconstancy  of  the  other,  or  both,  by  the  dis- 
"  appointments  of  life. 

*'  Emily  and  Edward  were  warm  and  ardent  lovers  ; 
"  neither  doubted  the  other's  truth  :    each  thought 
"  the  other  perfect ;  they  were  constantly  together ; 
*'  they  danced  together,  sang  together,  walked  toge- 
ther; they  moved  iu  the  same  circles  of  gaiety 
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"  and  fashion ;  they  each  enjoyed  them, — they  were 
both  happy:  but  could  this  last?  could  human 
happiness  endure  long? 
"  *  The  best  of  friends  must  part !'  this  old  provferb 
"  was  now  made  good :  Edward  was  ordered  to  join 
^^  his  regiment  immediately,  to  proceed  to  Barbados ; 
"  and  when  Emily  heard  the  news,  her  heart  recoiled 
'^  from  it  with  sorrow,  and  her  buoyant  spirits  fell. 
*^  Edward  did  all  in  his  power  to  console ;  he  poured 
"  forth  at  her  feet  vows  of  eternal  constancy ;  pro- 
*'  mised  that  their  parting  should  be  of  short  dura- 
*^  tion :  said  at  the  termination  of  one  twelvemonth, 
"  he  would  procure  leave  of  absence,  return  to  Eng- 
"  land,  and  claim  her  as  his  wife ;  and  finally,  he 
"  drew  from  her  a  vow,  that  she  would  never  be 
"  another's.  He  went. — She  neither  heard  of,  or 
^'  from  him,  more ! — He  was  inconstant :  he  had  for- 
"  gotten  Emily ! 

"  A  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrave 

"  returned  with  her  to  the  Island  of  St. :  but 

"  from  that  day  to  this,  Emily  has  never  recovered 
^'  her  former  buoyant  spirits ;  the  victim  of  a  foolish 
'^  promise,  and  of  misplaced  affections,  she  has  pined 
''  on,  and  will  so  continue  to  pine,  till  she  become 
"  the  victim  of  Death." 

I. 

"  The  secret  by  her  tongne  couceal'd, 

*'  Her  fading  channs  declare ; 
''  And  what  by  words  is  unreveal'd 

"  Is  better  written  there; 
"  The  silent  tale,  by  sorrow  traced, 
<'  Of '  young  afiections  run  to  waste.*    . 
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'  The  radiance  ol'  her  tiowncajt  eye 

"  Is  sliadow'tl  by  a  tear, 
'  Faiat  as  the  li^ht  of  evening's  sky, 

"  That  tella  the  night  ia  near;— 
'  The  long,  the  moonless  night  of  K»t, 
'  Wbeii  life  is  waaiag  in  its  west. 


'  And  seems  her  cheek,  whose  bloom  i 

"  (So  beautiful  and  brief), 
'  As  if  the  white  rose  tliere  bail  shed 

■■  Its  pale  and  fallen  leaf; 
■  Which  summer's  genial  sun  and  rain 
'  Shall  never  wake  lo  life  again. 


'■  But  she  is  hastening  t«  the  bowers 
"  That  bloom  in  happier  spheres ; 

"  Where  fond  afiectiou'a  fadeless  flowers 
"  Shall  not  be  nursed  by  tears  ; 

"  Where  love's  pure  flame  shall  ne'er  expi 

"  Nor  kill  the  heart  that  feeds  its  fire." 


Lilfraiy  Souvenir/or  1B29. 

My  friend  now  joined  a  party  at  tlie  other  end  of 
the  room,  but  as  I  had  acquired  an  interest  in  her 
fate,  I  contmued  gazing  on  Uie  unfortunate  fair  one. 

On  the  day  preceding  this  important  evening  a 
transport  had  arrived  with  troops  and  officers,  with 
their  wives  on  board ;  and  many  were  invited  to  the 
ball ;  among;  these  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Elving, 
the  latter  of  whom,  with  three  other  ladies,  had 
takeu  advantage  of  a  carriage,  to  convey  them  to  the 
ball:  aud,  consequently  (althougli  very  late),  arrived 
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before  their  husbands.  As  these  ladies  entered  the 
room,  escorted  by  the  "  aides-de-camp'*  of  the  Gro- 
vcmor  who  had  given  the  ball, -Emily  Musgrave 
suddenly  rose,  and  Mrs.  Elving  as  suddenly  ran  to 
meet  her.  Their  greeting  was  friendly  and  aflfec- 
tionate,  and  they  only  appeared  to  regret,  that  the 
place  was  too  public  to  allow  them  to  indulge  the 
fulness  of  their  feeling. 

I  noticed,  with  pain,  the  contrast  between  Fanny 
Elving  and  her  earliest  and  dearest  friend  (for  Emily 
had  been  her  schoolfellow).  They  were  about  the 
same  age:  the  one  displayed,  in  melancholy  and 
mournful  sadness,  the  ravages  which  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  bitter  disappointments  had  made  in  her 
constitution;  and  in  her  remaining  beauty  seemed 
the  likeness  of  a  being  gradually  approaching  the 
grave :  the  other,  who  as  yet  had  felt  none  of  life's 
bitterness,  was  bright  and  beautiful,  lovely  and  lively, 
married  to  the  man  she  loved,  and  enjoying,  with 
him,  all  the  happiness  she  could  well  desire. 

After  conversing  for  some  time,  and  telling  each 
other  the  various  adventures  and  accidents  which 
had  occurred  to  them  since  they  last  met,  Mrs.  El- 
ving got  up,  and  saying,  "  I  have  not  yet,  my  dear 
"  Emily,  introduced  you  to  my  good  lord  and  mas- 
"  ter,"  turned  round,  and  called  the  captain  to  her.* 
As  he  came  forward,  and  saw  Emily,  his  kness 
tottered,  he  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  two  of  his  fellow  officers  approached, 
and  led  him  out  of  the  room.  Emily  fainted  on  the 
spot,  and  was  also  borne  away  :  she  had  seen  in  the 
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persoD  of  captain  Elving  her  own  inconstant  Edward, 
and  the  beloved  husband  of  her  dearest  friend.  The 
scene  was  over;  Mr.  and  JVIrs.  Mus^ave  had  taken 
Emily  home ;  Captain  and  Mrs,  Elving  had  retireti ; 
(he  party  broke  up,  and  I  left  the  room,  deeply 
impressed  with  what  I  had  seen. 


I 


About  a  week  afterwards,  as  I  was  one  evening 
strolling  with  my  friend  among  the  tombstones  in 
the  burying-ground  of  the  island,  we  approached  a 
grave  newly  dug,  and  my  friend  emphatically  said, 
"  In  that  grave,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  will  be 
"  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  the  once  beautiful, 
"  lovely,  gay,  fair,  and  accomplished  Emily  Mus- 
"  grave  ;  and  she,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
"  has  fallen  a  victim  to  human  misery  and  human 
"  woe,  will  leave  this  world  to  join  the  inhabitants 
"  of  that  heaven  she  so  well  deserves."  He  had 
scarcely  said  this  when  her  funeral  approached ; 
and  we  staid  to  see  her  consigned  to  her  mother 
earth.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Elving  were  among  the 
mourners ;  the  latter  wept  bitterly  and  sincerely ; 
the  former  could  not  weep.  The  service  of  the  dead 
l>^;an.  The  worthy  rector  pronounced  it  in  a  solemn 
and  emphatic  tone  :  he  seemed  as  one  inspired  ;  the 
mourners  were  silent  and  attentive ;  the  words  were 
said  ;  the  melancholy  words,  '  dust  to  dust ;'  and  the 
tears  flowed  fast,  and  the  sobs  burst  loud  from  the 
pareDU  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  service 
was  over.  Edward  Elving  approached  the  grave — 
he  looked  in — he  saw  the  great  clods  of  earth  fall  on 
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tlie  injured  one  whom  he  had  once  loved ;  his  wif^ 
whom  he  now  loved,  stood  near  him:  his  feeling 
was  intense ;  he  looked  at  her,  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  not:  again  he  eyed  the  grave;  his  eye- 
balls rolled  in  fearful  wildness ;  he  made  an  effort  to 
ejaculate  "  Farewell,  Fanny!"  and  fell — to  rise  no 
more !  He  fell,  a  lifeless  ccnrpse  on  the  coffin  of  the 
Deserted,  whom  his  own  inconstancy  had  driven 
there.  The  tragedy  was  over ;  the  scene  had  closed. 
It  was  a  melancholy  scene  that ! 

Another  funeral  service  was  perfonned;  and  the 
once  joyous,  but  now  altered,  Fanny  Elving,  departed 
a  lone  and  hapless  widow  from  the  grave  of  her 
earliest  and  dearest  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CODRINGTON  COLLEGI.. 


wjr  have  been  awaited  by  theae  awful  scenes  to  beg:in 

*  reltfum,  and  aAerwards  their  virtue  lias  improved  itself  inlo 

*  more  refined  principles,  by  divine  grace," 

ffatU. 

In  resuming  the  extracts  from  the  papers  relative  to 
CodringtoD  College,  I  commence  with  tlie  report  of 
the  year  1924,  which  states  that,  "  In  the  course 
"  of  the  preceding  year,  his  excellency  Sir  Henry 
"  Ward,  governor  of  Barbados,  transmitted  to  the 
I  "  Society  the  copy  of  a  document,  prepared  by 
"  Mr.  Christopher  Barrow,  one  of  the  governors 
"  of  Codriogton  College,  in  that  island,  with  a 
f"  view  to  procure  the  remission  of  the  duties  on 
"  the  produce  of  the  estates,  and  thereby  to  afford 
"  the  meaos  of  extending  to  the  other  dependencies 
"  of  that  government  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
"  tion.  In  forwarding  this  document,  his  Excellency 
"  observes,  that  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  C.  Barrow 
"  renders  any  further  explanation  on  his  part  unne- 
"  ceMsary  ;  but  the  sincere  interest  which  he  feels 
"  for  that  excellent  establishment,  Codrington  Col- 
"  li'ge,  induces  him  most  earnestly  to  request  the 
I"  Society  to  solicit  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  forward 
"  with  their  influence  the  project  that  will  now  be 
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"  brought  before  them,  which,  if  complied  with,  will 
"  nearly  double  tha  funds  of  the  establishment,  and 
^^  enable  it  to  extend  its  humane  and  generous  aid ; 
and  his  Excellency  entertains  a  most  sanguine  hope 
of  success,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  very  large 
'^  proportion  of  the  present  funds  are  bestowed  on 
^'  that  laudable  undertaking,  the  religious  instruction 
*^  of  the  negroes.  His  Excellency  will  not  close  his 
*^  letter  without  stating  the  satisfaction  which  the 
governors  have  received  from  the  inspection  of  the 
various  documents  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Forster 
"  Clarke,  the  agricultural  attorney,  from  which  it 
^'  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  estates  for  the  last 
"  ten  years  is  nearly  quadruple  to  that  of  the  pre- 
'^  vious  period,  and  that  the  addition  of  stock  far 
^*  exceeds  that  of  any  other  estate  on  the  island ;  cir- 
*^  cumstances  which  clearly  evince  the  ability  and 
"  integrity  with  which  Mr;  Clarke  has  discharged 
"  his  trust,  and  will  without  doubt  be  duly  appre- 
"  ciated  by  the  Society, 

"  The  Rev.  John  Hothersall  Pinder,  chaplain  to 
"  the  negroes,  Barbados,  reports  that  he  arrived 
safely  at  Barbados,  May  24,  1824.  On  the  Sun- 
day after  his  arrival,  he  went  up  to  the  chapel, 
and  experienced  a  most  gratifying  reception  from 
^^  all  the  members,  young  and  old.  No  serious  com- 
"  plaints  were  reported  against  any  of  them,  and  the 
'^  children  had  made  a  very  fair  progress  during  the 
'^  year  of  his  absence.  Mr.  Parkinson  had  most 
'^  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  as  acting  chaplain ; 
"  and  Mrs.  Hurman  (formerly  Miss  Puckerin)  ap- 
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'  pears  still  very  zealous  in  discharging  the  office  of 

*  schoolmistress.  There  are  eiglity-eight  children 
bunder  instruction,  twenty-five  of  whom  attend  only 

tlie  Sunday-school,  which  meets  for  two  hours  pre- 
Kvious  to  divine  service.  At  present  this  fomi,  with 
Miie  first  cla.ss  of  the  day-school,  read  a  portion  of  the 
»  New  Testament,  and  repeat  the  Catechism  broken 
I'into  short  questions.  He  has  put  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
^Abridgement  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  hands 
If  of  the  day-school,  and  this  forms  a  pleasing  and 

*  valuable  addition  to  their  former  instructions. 
'  The  number  of  communicants  on  the  estate  is 

f  seventeen  of  slave  and  free  :  from  the  neighbour- 
rbood,  about  the  same  number.  Three  adults,  be- 
rlonging  to  the  estates,  who  have  hitherto  manifested 
l-gome  indifference  to  Christianity,  are  now  preparing 

*  for  baptism.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  de- 
"  dares  his  opinion,  formed  from  much  conversation 
"  with  the  better  sort,  that,  although  no  marriage 

■*  ceremony  is  performed,  the  negro,  who  lives  with 

F*  ooe  or  more  women,  considers  them  as  his  wives. 

"  National  habits  arc  not  chatiged  in  a  day,  and  he 

"  should  fear  that  strong  temporal  inducements  to 

Hi*6iihmit  to  the  ceremony  would  have  this  tendency 

B^in  too  many  cases  ;  the  man  would  call  the  married 

I"  one  hi«  wife,  but  still  cleave  to  the  other,  under  a 

"  different  title.    When  Christian  instruction  has  had 

"  longer  time  to  operate  ;  when  the  free-coloured  class 

"  universally  apply  to  the  minister  for  ratifying  the 

"  ucrcd  bond  ;  when  the  domestics  and  tradespeople 

"  on  estates,  who  form  the  intermediate  link,  do  the 
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"  same ;  the  lower  ranks  of  slaves  will  naturally  fol- 
"  low  the  example,  and  polygamy  will  vanish  in  this 
"  as  in  every  other  Christian  country.  At  the  same 
"  time,  Mr.  Pinder  gives  his  assurance  to  the  Society 
"  of  enforcing  marriage,  in  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
^^  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  pastoral  intercoui^se, 
"  whenever  a  door  4s  opened  to  him.  From  conver- 
''  sation  with  Mr.  Clarke,  he  is  equally  prepared  to 
'^  vouch  for  his  readiness  to  give  every  enconragement 
^^  to  the  formation  of  such  unions  as  will,  in  all  pro- 
''  bability,  be  productive  of  affection  and  virtuous 
^'  habits ;  but  Mr.  Clarke  agrees  with  him,  that  in- 
''  dulgehces  should  be  granted  rather  as  the  recom^ 
'^  pense  of  virtuous  conduct  after  marriage,  than  as 
'^  an  invitation  to  seek  the  solemnity.  There  are 
'^  three  couple  on  the  plantations  with  whom  he  has 
*'  conversed  on  this  subject,  whose  scruples  he  hopes 
"  to  remove,  and  at  no  distant  period  to  roister  their 
"  marriage.  Religious  instruction  for  the  slaves  is 
*'  rapidly  advancing.  The  clergy  attend  in  turn  on 
'^  a  great  many  plantations,  and  give  efficiency  to 
'^  the  sacred  knowledge  imparted  at  other  seasons  by 
"  catechists,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  proprietors  and 
''  managers.  The  arrival  of  the  Bishop  is  much 
^'  talked  of,  and  most  confidently  may  be  hailed  as 
"  the  dawn  of  a  purer  and  brighter  day  than  has 
"  ever  yet  shone  on  their  little  country. 

1825. — "  To  the  superior  management  of  Forster 
"  Clarke,'  Esq.,  to  whom  has  been  consigned,  for 
"  many  years,  the  direction  of  the  plantations,  the 
"  Society  have  been  indebted  for  the  continued  im- 
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*  provement.  not  only  of  the  resources  of  the  trust, 
f  but  of  tlie  condition  and  increase  of  the  negro 
'  population.  The  prosperous  state  of  their  afiairs 
'  encouraged  the  Society  to  take  into  consideration 

*  the  practicability  of  placing;  the  College  upon  a 
f  more  respectable  footing ;  one  more  conformable  to 
f  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  and  their  own  original 
i  views  :  namely,  '  as  an  institution  for  the  mainte- 
^nance  of  a  convenient  number  of  professors  and 
'  scholars,  who  are  to  be  obliged  to  study  physic  and 

*  chinii^ry  as  well  as  divinity,  that,  by  the  appa- 

*  rent  osefulness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind,  they 

*  may  both  endear  themselves  to  the  people,  and 

*  have  the  belter  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  men's 

*  Bouk,  whilst  they  are  taking  care  of  their  bodies.'* 
'  With  these  views  a  plan  has  been  formed  for 

*  giving  it  the  character  of  a  University,  and  arrange- 

*  ments  have  been  under  consideration  for  securing 

*  to  it  the  services  of  a  principal  and  two  or  three 
'  professors.  By  these  means,  an  adequate  educa- 
"  tion  may  be  provided  for  such  of  the  West  Indian 

^L"  youths  as  are  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
^B"  Christian  ministry  within  their  native  islands,  with- 
^Bl'out  the  expense  and  trouble  of  seeking  the  ncces- 
^B*  sary  qualifications  in  Europe,  at  a  distance  from 
^P  their  friends  and  relations. 

"  This  important  measure  could  not  be  carried  into 
"  full  execution  without  the  effectual  aid  of  his  Ma- 
"jesly's  Government;  not  only  under  the  sanction 
■'  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  by  a  liiieral  grant  of 
•  General  Codriuglon's  will, 
k2 
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"  money.  And  the  Society  are  encouraged  to  believe, 
^  firom  the  cordial  approbation  with  which  the  plan 
'^  was  entertained,  that  the  countenance  and  coope- 
"  ration  of  government  will  not  be  wanting  when  the 
*^  arrangements  are  in  progress. 

"  The  first  step  will  be  to  enlarge  the  buildings, 
^^  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  containing  a  suf- 
^^  ficient  number  of  students ;  and  the  plans  and 
^'  estimates  for  this  purpose  are  now  under  consider- 
^^  ation,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Society 
'^  will  be  able  to  report  considerable  progress  in  this 
^*  most  interesting  work,  in  the  abstract  for  the  fol- 
"  lowing  year.** 

After  this,  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pinder  gives 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  estab- 
lishment. This  I  have  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  two  letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packer  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  They 
are  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Packer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

'*  Barbados,  Chaplain's  Lodge, 
"  REVEREND  SIR,  "  January  24th,  1828. 

*^  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
"  your  letter,  of  the  27th  Nov.  1827,  in  which  you 
"  inform  me  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
"  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  have  been  pleased  to 
"  appoint  me,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop 
"  of  Barbados,  to  the  situation  of  Chaplain  to  the 
"  negroes  on  the  Codrington  plantations.  I  am 
"  extremely  indebted  to  the  Society  for  the  expres- 
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"  Bion  of  the  confidence  which  they  entertain.  I 
'*  shall  endeavour,  with  God's  blessing,  to  discharge 
"  the  duties  of  this  important  trust  with  zeal  and 
"discretion;  and  1  beg  to  assure  them,  that  my 
"  best  exertions  shall  be  unreinittiogly  made,  to 
"  deserve  the  continuance  of  their  favourable  opinion. 
"  The  value  of  the  example  of  my  predecessor,  to 
"  which  you  were  pleased  to  direct  my  attention,  I 
"  trust  that  I  fully  appreciate ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
*'  cannot  take  a  better  guide  for  myself,  or  act  in  a 
"  manner  more  consonant  to  the  wishes  and  views  of 
•'  the  Society,  than  by  imitating  his  conduct. 

"  Repeating  my  best  thanks  to  the  Society,  I  will 
*'  now  proceed  to  state  officially,  for  their  iuforma- 
"  tion,  an  account  of  my  charge.  I  have  great  gra- 
*'  tification  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  attendance 
'*  at  tlie  chapel  has  been  of  late  very  encouraging. 
"  On  Christmas  day  and  the  two  subsequent  Sundays 
"  the  chapel  was  crowded,  which  I  attribute  partly 
*'  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  market ;  the  act, 
"  forbidding  marketing  on  the  Sabbath  having  begun 
**  to  be  observed  about  that  time.  I  am  confident 
"  that  the  Society  will  be  gratified  to  leam  that, 
"  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
"  the  agricultural  attorney  (who,  fortunately,  arrived 
"  about  this  period),  the  slaves  will  feel  no  inconve- 
'*  tiience  from  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  market,  as 
"  it  affects  the  sale  of  their  provisions,  &c. ;  as  he 
"  ha-s  determined  to  allow  all  the  labouring  slaves 
"  on  tlie  plantation  every  alternate  Saturday,  as  a 
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^'  day  for  going  to  market,  which  will  be  an  increase 
"  of  comfort  to  themi  and  render  the  abolition  of  the 
'^  Sunday  market  a  baiefit  even  m  a  worldly  point 
"  of  view. 

^^  The  number  in  the  school  has  increased  during 
"  the  year ;  only  two  of  the  oldest  girls  have  been 
"  removed  from  th6  daily  school,  and  some  young 
*^  ones  have  been  admitted*  Having  consulted  with 
"  the  attorney  and  manager,  I  shall  keep  a  daily 
^^  register  of  att^idance,  which  will  insure  more 
^^  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  children.  My  mother 
'^  has  commenced  teaching  the  girls  in  the  first  class 
*^  plain  needlework,  which  sieems  to  have  given  much 
*\  pleasure  to  their  parents,  who  have  expresi^ed  their 
"  sense  of  the  favour  in  very  strong  terms.  The 
^'  children  take  great  delight  in  learning  to  sew,  and 
^tmany  already  produce  very  decent  specimens  of 
^^  work.  The  school  consists  of  five  classes.  The 
^'  first  class  read  daily  the  Psalms  and  second  lesson 
"  for  the  day ;  they  also  repeat  the  Church  Catechism, 
"  or  part  of  the  broken  catechism,  every  day :  during 
"  the  week  they  learn  the  collect  and  epistle  for  the 
"  Sunday  following,  which  they  repeat  from  memoiy 
"  on  Sunday  morning  before  service  :  the  number  of 
'^  this  class  is  twenty.  The  children  of  the  secomd 
'*  class  are  reading  the  Abridgement  of  the  New 
"  Testament,  by  Mrs.  Trimmer ;  they  can  repeat 
'^  the  church  and  broken  catechism :  all  this  class 
"  repeat  the  collect  on  Sunday  morning,  and  some 
^'  of  the  more  industrious  say  the  epistle  also :    this 
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class  consists  of  twenty-two.  The  number  of  the 
tliird  class  is  twelve;  these  are  perfect  in  the 
church  catechism ;  they  are  reading  tlie  latter  part 
of  National-school  Book,  No.  2,  and  are  spelling 
pages  19  and  20  of  Book  No.  1.  The  fourth 
class,  amounting  to  fifteen,  have  just  commenced 
to  read  Book  No.  2,  and  are  learning  pages  9  and 
10  of  Book  No.  I  ;  they  are  learning  the  Church 
Catechism.  Tlie  last  class,  composed  of  fourteen 
children  (very  small),  are  learning  the  first  pages 
of  Book  No.  I,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Belief, 
and  tlie  Commandments. 

"  The  Dumber  of  baptisms  from  June  to  the  end 
of  December  is  eleven,  which,  together  with  three, 
reported  in  my  fonner  letter  to  the  Society,  makes 
a  total  of  fourteen  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There 
have  been  seven  burials  since  June,  which  make 
the  total  during  the  year  ten. 
"  1  beg  to  acquaint  the  Society  that  some  Common 
Prayer  Books  and  Bibles  are  required,  as  I  have 
had  many  applications  for  tbese  books,  whicli  1 
was  unable  to  meet;  besides  which,  some  are 
wanted  in  the  school. 

"  In  the  month  of  October  my  mothers  health 
required  that  she  should  be  removed  to  the  seaside, 
where  1  spent  a  few  weeks ;  during  part  of  this 
time  the  Bishop  resided  at  Chaplain  s  Lodge,  when 
his  lordship  often  visited  the  school,  and  preached 
ooce  in  the  chapel.  The  distance,  which  was  not 
veiy  great,  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  all  my  duties. 
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'^  I  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  present 
^'  my  best  thanks  to  the  Board,  and  to  accept  the 
<<  same  yourself. 

"I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  John  Packer." 

••  To  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hamilton." 

"  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

**  reverend  sir,  Barbados,  May  7,  1828. 

"  I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
"  dated  February  22d,  and,  agreeably  to  your  re- 
"  quest,  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  fullest  infor- 
"  mation  in  my  power,  relative  to  the  treatment  and 
'^  government  of  the  slaves  on  the  Codrington  Estates. 
'^  Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  slaves,  and  the  employ- 
"  ments  of  each,  with  their  respective  ages  and 
"  colours,  being  (with  the  exception  of  one  native 
^^  African)  all  Barbadians,  and  among  them  only 
"  two  colored  people  on  one  estate,  and  seven  on  the 
'^  other ;  the  rest  are  blacks :  the  number  in  each 
^'  gang  or  class  is  also  shown. 

"  The  time  of  labour  is,  on  an  average  of  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  nine  to  ten  hours  daily. 
In  the  shortest  days  the  slaves  go  to  work  from  six 
to  nine  o'clock  in   the  morning,  when  they  are 
^^  allowed  one  hour  for  breakfast ;  then  from  ten  to 
"  one  o'clock,  when  they  are  allowed  two  hours  for 
"  dinner ;  and  from  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
'^  ing,  when  the  day's  work  is  finished.    The  mothers 
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'  of  young  children  work  only  one  hour  before 
'  breakfast,  two  hours  after  breakfast,  that  is,  from 
'  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  two  hours  in  the  after- 
'  noon,  from  three  to  five  o'clock  ;  the  children  being 
'  left  at  home  in  the  nursery,  where  there  are  proper 
'  persona  appointed  to  feed  and  attend  to  them. 
•'  In  the  crop  time,  a  part  of  the  slaves  are  required 

*  to  be  about  the  works  by  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
'  ing;    and  sometimes  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 

*  ihe  evening;  very  seldom  indeed  are  they  kept 
'  later,  and  not  uiifrequcntly  is  the  day's  work  of 
'  sugar  boiling  over  before  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in 

*  the  evening,  and  crop  time  in  this  island  does  not 
'  ID  g;eneral  exceed  one  third  of  the  year,  if  all  the 
'  reaping  days  were  put  together. 

"  With  respect  to  the  food  provided,  and  time  al- 
'  lowed  for  the  cultivatiou  of  provision  grounds,  it 
'  will  be  necessary  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  system 
'  of  feeding  the  slaves  in  this  island  differs  from  that 
'  of  every  other  West  India  colony;  the  cultivation 

*  of  provisions  here  forming  a  considerable  part  of 
'  the  system  of  management  on  every  plantation,  on 
'  the  raising  of  which  provisions,  at  least  one-third 
'  of  the  labour  of  all  the  slaves  on  every  estate  is 
■'  expended,  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
■'  yams,  potatoes,  &c.,  for  the  year's  consumption, 
"  which  is  carefully  Mored,  and  afterwards  dealt  out 
'*  to  them  in  daily  rations,  and  when  the  crop  is  short, 
■^  an  additional  quantity  is  purchased  ;  while  in  the 
'*  other  colonies  a  piece  of  ground  is  allotted  to  the 
'*  Dcgroes,  and  a  portion  of  time  (one  day  in  a  fort- 
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**  night,  I  believe,)  is  allotted  them  to  cultivate  it,  and 
'^  feed  jth^mselves. 

'^  In  this  island  an  allowance  of  provisions,  mo- 
**  lasses,  rum,  salt,  and  salt  fish,  is  daily  given  to  the 
<<  negroes ;  and  to  feed  the  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
^^  one  slaves  on  the  Codrington  Elstates,  the  average 
<<  aI^l^al  crops  cultivated  are  one  hundred  wd  thirty 

acres  of  Guinea  com,  thirty  do.  of  Indian  do.,  thirty 

do.  of  potatoes,  eight  do.  of  eddoes,  twelve  do.  of 
^^  yams,  twenty  do.  of  peas,  fifteen  do.  of  plantains^ 
^^  besides  pumpkins,  ocroes,  and  ot^er  m^lor  artiides 
^^  of  food ;  in  addition  to  which,  every  fsgooily  ha3  a 
^^  small  portion  of  ground  ^.bout  their  house.  In  &e 
^'  new  village,  whidh  I  am  erectipg  on  the  hill  xi^aar 
'^  the  chapel,  I  have  allowed  a  hundred  feet  square 
^^  to  each  house,  which  would  afibrd  many  v^etables 
^*  for  the  use  of  the  family,  or  might  yield  as  much 
^^  ginger  as  would  in  some  years  sell  for  £30  cur- 
"  rency. 

•^^  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  markets  by 
"  law,  I  have  directed  eveay  alternate  Saturday  to  be 
"  given  to  the  n^^roes,  in-order  that  they  might  go 
^^  to  market,  or  cultivate  their  garde^nis,  or  do  any  thing 
''  else  for  themselves  that  they  like ;  Qr  to  make  it>  if 
^'  they  choose,  a  day  of  ^est  and  recreation !  all  their 
^^  allowances  being  continued  to  them  on  these  and 
^^  all  other  holidays,  as  well  as  working  days,  through^ 
"  out  the  year.  Being  thus  supplied  with  food,  they 
"  are  enabled,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected,  to 
"  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday,  on  which  day  no 
'*  kind  of  labour  is  permitted  or  expected  from  them. 
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"  Every  feinily  has  a  house,  and  (as  I  said  before) 

lall  piece  of  ground  attached  to  it,  and  they 

'  possess  the  means  of  acquiring  some  little  property 

■*  by  their  industry,  and  of  getting  money  by  the 

"  sale  of  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  provisions,  or  crops  of 

P  ginger  and  aloes.     A  single  family  has  often  been 

*  known  to  receive  for  their  little  crop  of  ginger 
^  £20,  or  £30  currency,  which  is  generally  spent  in 
''  dress,  and  personal  omameiits ;  but  if  money  be 
^  laid  up  by  them  at  any  time,  which  is  not  often 

*  the  case,  it  is  always  carefully  concealed  from  the 
[  "  knowledge  of  their   owners  or  overseers,  and    is 

*  divided  at  their  death  among  their  relations.  It 
'^  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  what  any  of  them 
1*  may  be  worth,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  very  few 
f  cvtr  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  their  free- 
"  dom.  By  the  late  slave  consolidation  act,  they 
■'  have  I  think  the  same  advantage  of  investing 
"  money  as  white  and  free  persons,  by  putting  it  out 
fat  interest  on  security,  and  they  are  enabled, 
'^  tiirough  their  owners,  or  by  the  protector  of  slaves, 
"  lo  recover  at  law  from  their  owners  or  others. 

'  The  applications  from  the  slaves  on  the  trust 
^  estates  of  the  Society,  for  permission  to  purchase 

*  their  freedom,  have  been  very  few.  About  six 
■*  ycuni  ago,  three  tilaves  applied  lo  the  Society 
i^  to  purchase  their  freedom,  which  was  granted, 
f  and  they  obtained  freedom  by  purchase  of  them- 
f  selves.  Another  application  was  made  last  year 
f  by  the  driver  on  the  estate,  to  purchase  his  two 
t  daughters,  wliith  was  also  consented  lo  by  the 
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*^  Society,  and  is  about  to  be  carried  into  effect 
*^  immediately.  These  are  all  the  applications  I 
"  have  ever  heard  of. 

^*  No  registry  of  punishments  has  ever  been  kept 
on  the  estate ;  the  occurrence  of  crime  has  been 
very  rare,  consequently  few  punishments  have  been 
^*  inflicted  ;  and  those  being  adapted  to  the  offaices, 
"have  always  been  light  and  trifling.  Nothing 
^^  atrocious  has  ever  been  committed  but  once  since 
^^  my  administration  of  the  affairs,  when  a  man  be- 
*^  longing  to  the  estates  broke  into  the  public  trea- 
"  sury,  with  a  view  to  robbing  the  chest.  He  was 
^^  detected,  apprehended,  and  sent  to  prison,  and  was 
**  prosecuted  for  a  burglary ;  but  as  the  charge 
''  could  not  be  substantiated  according  to  law,  he 
"  was  acquitted.  The  usual  offences  are  petty  thefts, 
"  committed  either  on  the  estates  or  each  other,  by 
"  stealing  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  clothes,  &c. ;  quarrel- 
'^  ling,  and  sometimes  fighting  with  each  other ;  in- 
"  solence  to  the  white  servants  or  overseers,  neglect 
^'  of  business,  and  other  acts  of  insubordination,  which 
"  are  generally  punished  by  confinement  in  a  whole- 
"  some,  comfortable,  and  well  ventilated  room,  for 
"  one,  two,  or  more  days,  or  weeks,  according  to 
"  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  whip  is  seldom  or 
"  never  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  on  these 
"  occasions. 

"  A  principal  slave  belonging  to  the  estate  is  ap- 
"  pointed  to  superintend  the  field  work,  and  is  called 
"  the  driver,  or  field  overseer.  He  does  not  carry 
^^-a  whip  into  the  field,  though  I  cannot  say  its  use 
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'  has  been  entirely  abolished.  It  has  been  about 
'  ibree  years  since  I  ordered  it  to  be  laid  aside,  and 

■  the  business  for  a  time  appeared  to  go  on  perfectly 
'  well  ;  but  the  driver  and  manager  have  both  in- 
'  formed   me   lately,  that  the  gang  was   not  long 

■  since,  so  idle  and  inattentive,  and  so  indifferent  to 
'  every  thing  that  was  said  to  them,  that  the  driver 
'  wits  compelled  to  take  it  up  again  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  now  discontinued,  and  idleness,  insolence,  and 
'  insubordination  (the  common  oflences  in  the  field), 
'  are  punished  by  the  driver's  sending  the  offender 
'  from  the  field,  to  he  put  into  confinement,  and 
'  reporting  it  to  the  manager  as  soon  as  lie  comes 
'  home  himself  at  noon,  or  at  night  on  the  same 
'  day ;  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant, 

■  when  we  shall  find  that  the  use  of  the  whip  in 
'  the  field  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 

"  Offences  of  any  consequence  are  always  bi'ought 
'  before  the  manager,  for  his  investigation,  who  also 
'  hears  and  investigates  the  complaint  of  eveiy 
'  slave  who  thinks  he  has  been  injured  or  ill-treated 
'  by  the  driver  ;  and  they  may  also  prefer  their  com- 
'  plaints  to  the  attorney :  in  addition  to  which,  they 
'  now  have  an  appeal  to  the  protector  of  slaves,  for 
'  all  abuses  and  cruelties,  should  any  such  exist, 
'  or  be  ever  exercised  towards  them. 

'  You  have  no  doubt  received  the  fullest  informa- 
^tion  respecting  the  school,  and  plan  of  religious 
'  iortruction  pursued  on  these  estates,  from  the  chap- 
'  lains  who  have  resided  on  them.  Every  child  on 
"  llie  stale,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  attends  the 
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"  daily  school,  agreeably  to  the  instnictions  of  the 
"  Society ;  (but  in  no  instance  are  they  removed  too 
''  young,  many  remaining  until  they  are  fourteen 
"  years  old ;)  and  after  that  period,  they  are  taken 
"  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  are  carefully  instructed 
"  in  the  knowledge  of  religious  duties  and  Christian 
"  principles.  They  are  also  compelled  to  attend  the 
"  chapel  on  Sundays,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
^^  adult  and  older  slaves  also  assemble,  and  where 
"  Divine  service  is  performed  twice  a  day  on  Sun- 
"  days,  with  a  lecture  by  the  chaplain  at  each  ser- 
"  vice :  and  the  Society  have  been  most  fortunate 
"  in  the  appointment  of  persons  to  fulfil  these 
"  duties,  which  have  been  performed  by  their  late 
"  and  present  chaplain  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
"  zeal  and  assiduity. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  more  that  it  would 
"  be  important  for  me  communicate  to  you.  My 
"  observations  are  confined  to  the  system  pursued  on 
"  the  Codrington  Estates,  where  the  continued  and 

regular  increase  of  the  population  is  an  evident 

proof  of  the  welfare  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the 
''  benefit  of  these  regulations. 

"  If  I  should,  however,  have  omitted  any  thing 
''  which  may  appear  to  you  desirable  to  be  known,  I 
"  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  fur- 
"  ther  information  on  the  subject. 

"  I  remain,  Reverend  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
"  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  F.  Clarke." 

"  The  Reverend  Anthony  Hamilton." 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AUTHOR  AND  READER. 

Reader.  "  When  will  you  have  completed  these 
"  detestable  papers  ?  1  vow  it  gives  me  the  blue- 
"  devils  to  read  them. — 

"  Besides,  'tis  afternoon ; — the  clock  strikes  one : 
"  The  limch  is  on  the  table'* — 

Author.  "  I  have  done." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

EATING  AND  DRINKING. 


"  Their  tables  are  always  crowded  with  luxurious  viands, 
"  and  their  wines  are  of  the  best  quality." 


Evert  man  s  life  has  its  vicissitudes ;  and  Fortune 
is  as  fickle  among  the  tropic  isles  as  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  certainty  in  ex- 
istence. Yesterday  I  promised  Phillipson  that  I 
would  attend  his  marriage  on  Saturday  with  the  fair 
daughter  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Merrrythought ; 
and  to-day,  by  an  unforeseen  chance,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  embark  on  Friday  for  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent.  I  have  been  four  months  in  Barbados,  and 
I  hoped  to  have  been  four  more ;  but  il  faut  laisser 
aller  les  choses,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  complain. 

During  my  stay  in  this  island  I  have  been  as  happy 
as  kindness,  good  fellowship,  and  hospitality  could 
make  me.  I  have  eaten  of  the  best  soup,  and  dnmk 
of  the  best  wines :  I  have  dined  with  the  wealthiest, 
and  danced  with  the  fairest  Creoles.  I  have  been  at 
twelve  balls ;  I  have  witnessed  three  fires,  and  seen 
four  reviews ;  I  have  learnt  how  to  make  sugar,  and 
how  to  drink  sangaree.  I  have  been  much  unde- 
ceived in  my  notions  respecting  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  slaves :  nevertheless  the  veil  of  error 
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i  not  been  withdrawn  by  tlie  eloquence  of  inter- 
Bted  planters,  nor  by  the  sophisticated  arguments  of 
an  enemy  to  freedom;  but  by  the  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  facts,  and  of  facts  alone.  I  have  visited  fifteen 
estates,  and  found  the  slaves  on  all  in  nearly  the  same 
condition ;  nevertheless  I  have  as  yet  said  little 
about  them,  neither  do  I  intend  to  say  much  until  I 
^Bftve  been  longer  amongst  them ;  until  I  have  wit- 
^Bpessed  their  treatment  in  two  or  three  of  the  other 
islands,  and  until,  by  conversing  with  them  alone,  I 
6nd  an  opportunity  of  learning  their  sentiments  from 
their  own  mouths ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I 
state  what  I  have  seen  ;  tlien,  unactuated  by  interest, 
«nbia,sed  by  any  motive,  save  that  of  making  known' 
the  truth,  I  will  detail  the  good  and  bad  treatment 
of  the  negroes,  generally  speaking,  and  in  peculiar 

E"  rs,  as  I  have  found  it — the  condition  of  their 
ds,  tlie  state  of  their  morals,  and  the  cruelty  or 
Iness  of  their  masters.  These,  however,  are  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  and  importance,  which  must  be 
treated  by  themselves,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  des- 
cription of  the  towns,  or  scenery  of  the  various  islands 
I  may  visit.  And  now  have  I  omitted  any  thing  that 
might  interest  my  readei-s  in  my  account  of  Bar- 
hadoa? — Ves;  there  is  yet  a  subject  on  which  I 
Itare  not  treated — a  subject  of  tlie  greatest  interest 
(o  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un- 
learned ;  important  in  its  commencement,  important 
in  itfl  pn^ess,  and  important  in  its  end.  Soldiers 
mi  gailorSr  parsons  and  clerks,  methodists  and  Bar- 
btdilitt.  mules  and  mulattoe<!,  slaves  and  woodslaves. 
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centipedes  and  quadrupeds,  kittens  and  Kittipbonians*, 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least  of  this  musterroU, 
readers  and  authors,  all,  I  say,  look  upon  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  consequence.  Reader,  it  is  not  love, 
nor  hatred,  nor  jealousy ;  it  is  not  wealth,  nor  fame, 
nor  ambition,  but  it  is  more  necessary,  more  indis- 
pensable than  these — it  is  eating!  eating!  eating! 
or  to  use  the  well  known  forcible  expression  of  a 
learned  barrister,  it  is  beef,  beef,  beef ! 

The  beef  then  of  Barbados,  generally  speaking,  is 
certainly  bad ;  and  indeed  there  is  very  little  good 
meat  to  be  procured  in  the  market.  The  bullocks, 
accustomed  to  draw  cart-loads  of  sugar,  rather  than 
to  graze  in  sweet  pasture  lands,  are  all  in  a  lean  and 
miserably  bad  condition,  and  it  would  be  worse  than 
exaggeration  to  call  the  best  of  them  fat.  If  the 
bullocks  are  bad  then,  what  can  be  expected  from 
the  beef.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  meat  sold  in 
the  market,  and  my  readers  must  not  infer  that  it  is 
the  same  on  the  estates ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
dining  with  proprietors  in  the  country,  I  have  fre- 
quently eaten  very  fine  beef. 

The  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal,  to  be  had  in  the 
market,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  any  thing  we  get  in 
England ;  and  yet  the  creole  meat  is  much  better 
than  the  European  that  has  been  any  time  in  the 
country ;  in  fact,  all  the  animals  that  come  to  the 
West  Indies  fall  off  greatly,  and  become  so  lean, 
that  in  a  short  space  of  time,  they  seem  to  be  the 
mere  skeletons  of  what  they  once  were ;  even  the 
cats  and  dogs  look  miserable,  and  the  pigs  are  the 

*  Inhabitants  of  St.  Kitts. 
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animals  that  do  not  seem  to  fail,  either  in 
alth  or  appetite.  Reader,  thou  hast  no  idea  of 
!  pigs  verily,  and  of  a  truth  these  animals  do 
tfive  on  the  Barbadian  soil,  and  revel  in  the  Barba- 
canetops ;  so  the  pork  continues  good  and 
lolesome,  in  spite  of  Jew  Street  and  the  Jews.  If 
■  stature  be  diminutive,  their  sagacity  is  great ; 
ley  squeak  louder  and  grunt  more  harmoniously  than 
leir  brethren  in  England  ;  and  if  they  be  not  grani- 
lalically  acquainted  with  the  vulgar  tongue,  they 
lave  at  least  some  idea  of  the  Latin,  for  when  a  sow 
1  pursued  by  spaniel  or  terrier,  she  seems  to  have 
;  better  notion,  and  a  greater  dread  of  seize  her, 
Cffsar)  than  many  who  have  read  tlie  Commentaries 
of  that  celebrated  Roman. 

Poultry  is  in  great  plenty  in  Barbados — fowls, 

turkie*,  ducks,  Muscovy  and  English,  Guinea  birds, 

capons,  &c.  are  always  to  be  obtained  in  the  market. 

There  is  no  great  quantity  of  game  in  the  island, 

although  the  inliabitants  do  sometimes  amuse  them- 

■elves  in  sporting. — I  will  give  their  method  of  going 

on   a    shooting  excursion,  as  recounted   to  me  by 

another ;  yet  as  I  was  never  an  eye  witness  of  their 

iport,  1  will  not  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  state- 

iBient,  for  [  make  a  point  of  asserting  the  positive 

llrutb  of  what  I  have  seen  only.     If  it  be  true,  how- 

I  ever,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  Barba- 

L^ians  have  certainly  adopted  the  most  comfortable 

I  tnd  lea«t  laborious  method  of  killing  the  feathered 

I  »ce,  and,  like  the  man  who  desired  the  procession, 

Itimt  was  bearing  bis  wife  to  the  grave — to  advance 
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slower  and  slower,  they  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
really  no  advantage  in  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure. 

It  appears  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  mount  their 
horses,  and  proceed  to  an  open  plain,  whither  their 
servants  are  sent  before  them ;  on  their  arrival  they 
find  a  table  prepared  for  them,  laden  with  fowls, 
ham,  beef,  and  other  luxurious  viands,  and  wine  of 
the  choicest  description ;  here  they  sit  down  and 
enjoy  themselves,  eating,  and  drinking,  and  chatting, 
with  their  guns  loaded  by  their  sides.  Their  servants 
are  then  sent  to  look  out,  and  the  moment  a  covey  of 
birds  appears  in  sight,  they  run  to  the  sportsmen, 
crying,  "  Massa,  plover  da  come — plover  da  come — 
"  plover  da  come  !"  whereupon  the  aforesaid  sports- 
men immediately  rise  from  their  seats,  and  levelling 
their  weapons  at  the  unfortunate  victims,  bring 
down  as  many  as  dame  Fortune  thinks  proper  to 
allow.  When  they  have  had  what  they  call  tole- 
rably good  sport,  they  remount  their  horses  and  ride 
home  in  peace. 

If  the  Barbadians  have  not  the  best  of  meat,  they 
have  fish  that  makes  up  for  the  deficiency :  the  flying 
fish,  the  dolphin,  the  king  fish,  which  is  fit  for  a 
king,  and  the  butter  fish,  so  nice  when  nicely  fried 
in  butter,  the  sword  fish,  so  piquant y  and  the  snapper, 
for  which  I  have  seen  a  negro  snap  his  fingers,  the 
mullet,  the  cavalle,  and  the  congo  eel  are  all  deli- 
cacies which  Creole  cooks  dress  better  than  my 
readers  wot  of: — then  their  soups — Ah — je  soupire;  . 
for  alas,  there  is  no  soup  here  that  can  equal  them./ 
Turtle,  the  great  chief  that  stands  at  the  head  o9 
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every  well  providwl  table,  witb  punch  at  his  elbow, 
ready  to  warm  the  hearts  and  stomachs  of  the  guests 
— turtle,  which  Englishmt'ti  know  not  liow  to  make, 
albeit  they  shew  their  ability  to  consume  it.  Turtle, 
I  say,  is  so  good,  and  yet  so  common  in  Barbados, 
Uiat  even  if  the  formidable  body  of  aldermen  them- 
selves were  to  take  a  trip  thither,  they  would  not, 
able  as  tbey  are,  be  able  to  consume  it  all,  there 
,       would  still  be  enough  left  for  such  gtiod  souls  as  the 

» Barbadians  and  myself. 
The  Barbadian  market  also  abounds  in  vegetables 
and  fruit ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  1  prefer  any  of  them 
lo  our  English,  or  rather  Irish  potatoes. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  of  my  readers  sufficiently 
curious  to  wish  to  know  the  current  prices  of  provi- 
bIoos  in  Barbados,  if  so  they  will  find  them  in  the 
H'ibllowing  list. 


Unck 
■brb 


Currency. 

per  pouDd  ....     2    bitts  equal  to 0  lOJ 

fuiloD,  ditto 2   bittB 0  loi 

lb  and  Veal,  ditto    3^  bills 1  6 

mulloD,  ditto  . .      1 J  bitts 0  7} 

FowW,  per  pair 5    bttts 2  2 

Dncka,  ditto 8    bitta 3  5^ 

Bird«,diUo..   12    bitta 5  2J 

irfceya,  each ^  dollars 10  10 

1e  per  pound  ...     I    bitt  and  two  pence 0  6  j 

ditto 1 )  bitt 0  7} 

PoA,  dhto I J  bill 0  7i 


In  Barbados  they  make  very  good  bread  without 
yeast,  and  cakes  and  pastry  of  all  kind.  Their 
jvcelmeats  and  preserves  arc  excellent,  partictilarly 
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those  made  by  Sabina   Brade,  whose  ginger   and 
guava  jelly  is  of  the  first  order. 

'^  How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  ?" 
says  Byron,  when  describing  a  dinner  in  one  of  his 
most  talented  works.  Reader,  I  will  take  up  the 
expression :  how  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  chapter 
through?  not  surely  by  continuing  to  number  the 
luxuries  of  Barbados,  where  luxuries  are  in  "  num- 
bers numberless,"  but  rather  by  dropping  the  subject 
altogether  and  flying  to  another  not  less  interesting, 
viz.  the  joys  of  Bacchus,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his 
jovial  godship  in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  a  verity  then,  I  do  believe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  fair  islands  would  be  like  Falstaff,  if  they 
were  musical,  and  prefer  playing  on  th€^  sackbut  to 
any  other  instrument :  I  judge  thus  from  the  expert- 
ness  with  which  they  play  on  their  pipes  of  port  and 
Madeira,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they 

dispatch  their  bottles  of  champagne,  and  from  the 

f 

facility  with  which  they  discuss  their  jorums  of  san- 
garee. 

This  last  beverage  is  a  universal  favorite;  the 
indefatigable  planter,  the  pleading  barrister,  the 
deciding  judge,  the  attentive  merchant,  and  the 
laborious  clerk,  all  agree  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
their  quantum  of  this  mixture  with  their  second 
breakfast.  Jovial  reader,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
who  has  tasted  it,  thou  nunj^st  assert  that  it  is  a  right 
blessed  drink  in  a  warm  country,  and  in  case  thou 
wouldst  like  to  try  it  in  one  that  is  cold  and  somewhat 
f^ggy  t^  boot,  I  will  give  thee  a  recipe  in  due  form. 
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I       ifoi 


Let  the  first  half  be  water ;  let  the  second  half  be 
wine ;  and  let  the  other  two  halves,  as  Paddy  said 
of  the  apple  that  was  cut  in  four,  be  of  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  then  stir  them  together,  and  thou  wilt  have 
a  beverage  fit  for  an  author,  and  therefore  fit  for  a 
prince. 

Tbe  tamarind  and  sorrel  drinks,  too,  are  very  re- 
freshing, as  is  also  the  lemonade,  for  which  the  juice 
of  limes  is  used  oftener  than  that  of  the  lemon  itself, 
they  being  far  more  plentiful  in  Barbados.  Then 
there  is  the  "  crime  de  noyeau"  and  the  annisette, 
and  the  cliampagne^white  aiid  red — ^foamiiig  as  the 
gall  spray  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sparkling  as  the  dia- 
monds of  the  east.  These  come  from  Martinique, 
and  are  of  a  price  proportionate  to  their  quality. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  good  things  whicli  I  do 
not  mention,  because  they  are  common  to  the  other 
islands,  and  will  therefore  come  under  my  notice  at  a 
future  period. 

And  80  for  the  past  we  have  had  eating  and  drink- 
for  die  present  I  would  advise  sleeping  ;  then, 
if  our  consciences  be  quiet  and  our  beds  soft,  we  may 
enjoy  pleasant  dreams  oi  iX^e  future. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

LEAVING  BARBADOS. — MAKING  ST.  LUCIA. 


»f 


**  Farewell — farewell — farewelL* 

Old  Novel. 

"  Holla !  land  ahead  there." 

Journal  of  a  Sailor,  ' 


In  the  foFegoing  chapters  I  have  often  hmted  a:t  the 
attachment  of  my  friend  Phillipson  to  Miss  Meny- 
thought;  and,  in  the  last,  I  said  that  I  was  invited 
to  their  marriage.  Now  a  marriage  b  by  far  the 
least  interesting  scene  I  know  of;  nevertheless,  it  » 
one  that  always  concludes  a  comedy,  and  very  often 
a  novel.  I  knew  full  well  the  gallantry  of  my  friend. 
I  knew  that  love  was  his  element;  but  I  always 
thought  it  pure,  Platonic,  and  philosophical.  I  nevdr 
dreamt,  even  in  my  wildest  fancies  (and  heaven 
knows  how  I  do  sometimes  dream),  that  I  should  be 
invited  to  see  the  soldier,  with  an  intended  on  his 
arm  and  a  crabstock  by  his  side,  entering  the  temple 
of  Hymen*  Truly,  reader,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  that  could  detain  me  from  such  a 
scene ;  and  I  sincerely  regretted  that  the  vessel  in 
which  I  was  to  take  my  departure  was  obliged  to 
sail  before  the  ceremony  took  place.     Had  there 
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been  only  my  own  particular  and  impcSrlant  self 
concerned  in  the  aft'air,  I  might  have  contrived  to 
delay  the  vessel  for  another  day ;  but  alas !  there 
were  others  going  by  the  same  conveyance ;  and 
some  of  these,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
married  themselves,  had  seen  quite  enough  of  that 
happy  and  bliss-bestowing  ceremony  on  the  day 

"  When  each  was  wedded  to  a  loving  wife, 

"  Who  spoiled  his  tea  and  teased  him  all  his  life." 

Reader,  when  I  was  a  child,  it  was  not  Gall,  but 
some  other  galling  Phrenologist,  who  seizing  on  one 
of  the  largest  protuberances  of  my  reverend  head, 
thank,  heaven  it  was  not  my  nose,  deliberately  told 
my  aunt  Josephine,  that  the  said  bump  contained  the 
organ  of  matrimony.  Now  my  aunt,  not  being  deep 
in  the  science,  as  deliberately  replied,  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  any  organ  but  the  organ  of  music, 
whereat  the  good  man,  no  way  discouraged,  immedi- 
iltely  commenced  feeling  for  the  said  oi^n.  Indeed, 
Sir,  cried  I,  somewhat  impatiently,  indeed.  Sir,  I 
have  got  no  more  bumps,  and  I  should  not  have  had 
thai,  only  I  fell  down  yesterday  and  knocked  my 
head  against  the  table.  My  aunt  Josephine  laughed 
«loud,  the  Phrenologist  was  disconcerted,  and  1,  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  escaped  from  the  room. 

The  said  matrimonial  bump  has  since  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  marriage  now  never  occupies  my  thoughts, 
^  ittnless  i  see  a  friend  with  an  uncommonly  charming 
irife,  which  is  indeed 

"  Rara  avii  ia  terra ;" 
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and  so;  up  to  my  present  sober  age  of  three  and 
twenty  I  have  escaped  the  ^^  silken  cords,"  and, 
thank  heaven,  the  hempen  dnes  too ;  and  now  ^^  me 
voici  tont  seul." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  departure 
frcmi  Barbados  ?  nothing,  positively  nothing.  Well, 
then,  the  sun  had  set  in  the  western  sea,  and  the 
full  orbed  moon  was  casting  her  silver  beams  over 
the  then  still  and  silent  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  the 
breeze  was  light  and  balmy,  hardly  strong  enough  to 
stir  the  branches  of  the  fair  and  stately  palm,  or 
wave  the  feathery  plumes  of  the  mountain  cabbage ; 
the  negroes  were  chattering  on  the  door  steps,  and 
the  townVpeople  were  taking  their  evening  walk, 
when  I  found  myself  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
friends,  and  bending  my  way  to  the  boat  that  viras 
waiting  for  me  on  the  strand.  Th^re  is  always  a 
c^ain  melancholy  attending  our  departure  from  a 
place  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
much  kindness  or  attention ;  and  still  more,  if  we 
have  formed  any  friendships-  I  was,  therefore,  not 
in  the  best  of  spirits ;  nor  did  the  extreme  kindness 
of  those  around  me  contribute  to  revive  them.  There 
were  many  in  Barbados,  both  among  the  military 
and  civilians,  whom  I  greatly  esteemed ;  and  I  had 
hoped  to  have  enjoyed  a  longer  residence  with 
them. 

Their  friendship  was  greatly  manifested  towards 
me,  by  the  attentive  anxiety  with  which  they  had 
taken  care  to  send  on  board  the  vessel  every  thing 
that  could  make  me  comfortable  on  my  passage,  and 
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W^hy  the  kindness  with  which  they  accompanied  rae  to 
1  the  boat.  Mat,  who  followed  us  to  the  beach,  was 
I  loaded  with  Utile  tokens  of  good  nature,  such  as 
I  preserved  ginger,  Guava  jelly,  fruit,  pickles,  &c. ; 
1  *nd  I  have  to  thank  Miss  Sabina  Brade,  our  ci-devant 
I  Aostess  of  the  tavern,  tor  her  great  consideration,  in 
I  sending  me  a  very  handsome  cake  and  a  dozen 
I  Iwttles  of  my  favourite  sorrel  drink. 

When  we  arrived  at  tlie  boat,  my  friends  insisted 
1  seeing  me  safe  on  board :    and,  even  after  they 
i  bid  farewell,  it  was  not  till  they  had  given  three 
parting  cheers  that  they  pulled  away  for  the 
Lnd. 

■  Doubtless  it  is  gratifying  to  a  sovereign,  when  he 

beholds  thousands  of  loyal  subjects  displaying  an 

ecstatic  joy  at  the  presence  of  their  king ;  doubtless 

it  is  gratifying  to  a  governor,  to  see  his  arrival  hailed 

with  the  sounding  of  cannon  and  the  waving  of  flags  ; 

doabllcss  it  is  gratifying  to  a  general  to  be  beloved 

I  by  his  soldiers,  to  an  admiral,  to  be  adored  by  his 

l-fieet;    but   there   is  only  one  kind  of  gratification 

\  mpcrior  to  that,  experienced  when  receiving  parting 

\  proofs    of  kindness   from    friends  we  are  about  to 

T,  and  that  is  the  rapture  felt  by  a  wanderer 

irhen  he  returns  to  his  native  home,  undeceived  in 

the  truth  of  his  beloved.     Laura,  if  among  these 

f  Jropic  isles  I  fall  not  a  prey  to  sickness,  or  if,  when 

1  cetumingto  the  blc^ised  shores  of  old  England,  1  find 

nt  a  watery  grave  in  the  blvie  and  dreary  depths  of 

[ocean,  such  rapture  will   be  mine.     I  shall  come, 

ludet-eived  in  the  truth  of  my  beloved ;  for  Laura  is 
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too  innocent  for  falsehood,  to  lovely  to  dream  of 
guile. 

The  ^^  Duke  of  York/'  such  was  the  name  of  the 
vessel  on  board  which  I  now  found  myself,  was 
a  brigantine  belonging  to  Government,  and  usually 
employed  in  transporting  troops,  stores  and  baggage, 
from  one  island  to  another.  It  was  now  going  on 
an  excursion  of  this  nature,  and  the  officers  on  boaid 
were  nearly  all  persons  whom  Lknew  in  Barbados. 
There  was  Captain  Sulivan,  of  engineer  memoiy, 
on  his  return  to  St.  Lucie,  whither  the  vessel  was 
first  bound ;  she  was  next  to  proceed  to  St.  Vincent, 
and  there  to  deposit  the  author  of  this  little  book,  with 
one  or  two  more  gentlemen ;  after  which  she  was 
to  sail  for  the  Islands  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitt  s,  and 

Trinidad  :   Colonel  B ,  Lieutenant  L ,  and 

Major  W ,  were  the  persons  destined  for  these 

three  places.  The  Colonel  and  Major  were  carrying 
with  them  animals,  that  would  have  proved  a  great 
incumbrance  to  the  Lieutenant,  more  especially  as 
he  was  a  reasonable  man. — I  know  not  the  appella- 
tion which  the  Gods  have  given  to  the  said  animals, 
but  we  men  call  them  wives  and  children. 

It  was  what  the  ladies  called  very  lucky,  and  the 
Captain  a  great  bore,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
wind.  This  circumstance  did  not  greatly  add  to  the 
speed  of  the  vessel ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
instead  of  arriving,  as  is  customary,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  we  were  only  just  able  to  perceive 
the  island  at  a  distance. 

As  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
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any  time  on  shore  at  St.  Lucia,  and  as  I  might  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  visiting  the  island,  I 
detennined  to  make  the  best  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Captain  SuKvan ;  and  to  gain  from  him  as 
much  information  as  I  could  respecting  it.  That 
gentleman,  who  had  been  many  years  a  resident 
there,  very  politely  gave  me  a  description  of  the 
place,  and  related  one  or  two  interesting  anecdotes 
relative  to  its  natural  histor)'. 

As  we  drew  nearer,  I  had  myself  an  opportunity 
of  surveying  the  scenery  all  along  the  coast,  until 
we  arrived  in  the  harbour,  where  we  cast  anchor 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As  we  had  been 
all  day  off  the  Island.  I  did  not  fail  to  note  all  that 
struck  me  as  being  remarkable,  and  I  now  landed 
with  the  other  passengers. — I  remained  that  night 
and  nearly  all  the  next  day  at  St.  Lucia,  a  space 
of  time  that  did  not  afford  much  room  for  adven- 
ture ;  Iiowever,  I  made  the  best  of  it ;  and  as  I 
have  interwoven  my  own  notes  and  observations  with 
the  little  narrative  given  me  by  Captain  Sulivan,  I 
the  "  tout  ensemble"  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
lo  the  reader. 

ST.  LUCIA. 

In  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  St. 

Lucia,  one  of  its  most  striking  features  is  its  variety 

of  scenery. 

There  is  the  grand,  the  harsh,  the  mountainous, 

£ofl,  and  the  sublime. 

No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  between 

Island  and  Barbados ;  there  was  a  flat  and  le\ 
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country,  every  where  cultivated,  and  wearing  a  fer- 
tile and  domestic  appearance ;  here  were  cloud- 
topped  mountains,  enveloped  in  a  thick  forest  of  trees, 
that  promised  to  remain  as  long  as  time,  huge  rocks, 
cataracts,  precipices,  chasms,  and  foliage  covered 
hills.  The  only  cultivation  visible  was  along  shore ; 
and  here  the  cane  fields  appeared  doubly  beautiful, 
from  being  placed  in  contrast  with  the  wildness  of 
the  other  scenery.  If  we  now  and  then  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior  cultivation,  it  was  only  be- 
tween the  hills  as  we  passed^  wh^[«  an  opening 
displayed  something  of  the  background.  The  woody- 
mountains  that  backed  the  whole  scene  appeared  to 
attract  the  wandering  clouds  to  their  summits.  We 
gazed  on  these,  and  saw  the  black  masses  of  vapour 
bursting  into  a  tofrent  of  rain.  We  looked  below ; 
there  was  no  rain  there:  the  graceful  canes  were 
waving  in  the  rays  of  a  glorious  and  brilliant  sun. 

As  we  passed  along  the  shore,  a  little  village,  or 
an  estate,  with  a  proprietors  house,  mill  works, 
negro  huts,  and  even  negroes  themselves,  as  they 
laboured  in  the  fields,  would  sometimes  catch  our 
view.  These,  however,  appeared  but  seldom;  and 
in  the  romantic  wildness  of  that  scene  where  there 
was  so  much  of  nature,  and  so  little  of  art,  they  were 
the  more  lovely  and  welcome.  They  seemed  like  the 
fair  springs  that  gladden  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in 
the  dreary  desert,  or  like  the  occasional  glimmering 
of  hopes  that  remain,  the  only  consolation  of  a  lone 
and  blighted  heart. 

The  mountainous  rocks,  or  rocky  mountains,  call 
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j\  wliicb  you  will,  that  rise  majestically  from  t}ie 
and  form,  as  it  were,  standing  towers  at  the 
entrance  of  Gross  Islet  Bay,  are  covered,  from  the 
suiDinit  to  the  base,  with  the  richest  evergreens,  and 
are  commonly  termed  sugar  loaves,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  that  article.  The  natives  declare  the 
highest  of  these  sugar  loaves  to  be  inaccessible, 
owing  to  the  immense  number  of  venomous  snakes 
and  serpents  that  inhabit  it.  They  tell  this  to  an 
Englishman  with  a  prophetic  countenance,  and  com- 
monly illustrate  tlie  truth  of  their  assertion  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  fate  of  three  British  sailors,  who 
determined  to  ascend  it,  because,  as  aforesaid,  it  was 
inaccessible.  This,  however,  is  an  old  story  ;  and, 
as  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  true  one,  1  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  repeat  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  either  of  the 
dtgioua  quantity  of  serpents  in  the  island  of  Saint 
Jicia,  or  St.  Lucie,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  of 
e  very  dangerous  consequences  of  their  bites,  which 
wt  unfrequently  prove  mortal. 

An  anecdote,  more  modem  and  more  authentic 
than  the  one  I  have  spoken  of  above,  deserves  <o  be 

Ildatcd  here. 
I  An  officer  of  bis  Majesty's regiment  of  foot 
■Bving  been  ordered  to  join  a  detachment  in  this 
island,  repaired  thither,  though  not  without  the  great- 
tit  druad  of  the  serpents,  and,  indeed,  with  an  almost 
i|       Bupcrstitious  fear  of  becoming  their  victim. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  fearful  of  sleeping 
OD  the  floor  of  the  barrack,  he  slung  his  hammock 
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across  the  room ;  and  being  somewhat  fatigued,  and 
satisfied  that  no  reptile  could  reach  him  in  his  secure 
position,  he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

His  precaution,  however,  did  not  preserve  him. 
It  happened  that  one  of  these  venomous  animals  was 
actually  concealed  in  the  chamber ;  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  the  wall,  it  coiled  itself  round 
the  rope,  slid  down  into  the  hammock,  where  it  gave 
the  unfortunate  officer  a  bite  of  which  he  expired  the 
following  day. 

Here  I  will  bring  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion, 
convinced,  as  I  am,  that  my  readers,  like  all  good 
huntsmen,  will  be  satisfied  with  being  in  at  the 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.    LUCIA. 


**  He  gives  a  brief  description  of  tlie  place, 

"  Then  tells  a  woeful  tale,  and  says — Good  bye." 


I 


Castries,  which  is  the  capital  of  St.  Lucia,  is  one  of 
the  d  irtiesLlookiug  iioles  I  ever  witnessed ;  my  short 
toy  did  not  permit  nie  to  see,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
describe  the  houses  of  public  note  therein  contained. 
I  landed  oa  the  wharf,  and  those  along  the  Carenage  ■ 
presented  the  general  appearance  of  West  ladia 
buildings.  My  6rst  ride  was  to  the  garrison,  an 
excursion  which,  under  the  favor  of  heaven,  I  will 
liCT'er  repeat.  It  is  a  jaunt  only  fit  for  such  as  love 
to  risk  their  bones,  and  even  their  important  necks, 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  motive  for  so  doing. 
[)on  Quixote  himself  would  have  paused  ere  he 
ascended  that  mountain,  even  to  the  assistance  of 
a  damsel  in  distress.  Therefore,  reader,  unto  the 
respectable  and  sure  footed  horse,  belonging  to  some 
good-natured  individual,  whose  name  I  wis  not,  that 
carried  me  in  safety  to  the  top,  and  brought  me  io 
safety  to  the  bottom  of  the  said  steep  declivity  of  zig- 
zag memory,  I  did  render  my  most  hearty  thanks, 
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adding  thereunto  the  more  acceptable  offering  of  a 
bundle  of  green  guinea-grass,  for  which  I  paid  ten 
dogs^  to  a  certain  venerable  and  delightful  looking 
personage  of  sable  hue;  who,  when  I  dismounted, 
advanced  towards  me  with  the  aforementioned  bundle 
on  his  head,  and  an  indescribable  grin  upon  his 
countenance.  This  was  ^^  the  dogs  going  to  the 
horses,*'  and  not  in  accordance  with  Cruikshank's 
famous  caricature,  which  displays  ^^  the  horses  going 
to  the  dogs."  The  accommodations  for  the  troops 
at  St.  Lucia  are  by  no  means  good ;  yet  the  bar- 
racks for  the  men  are  better  than  those  allotted  to 
the  officers.  Indeed,  neither  are  the  officers  of  the 
line,  nor  those  on  the  staff  at  St.  Lucia  provided 
with  the  roomy  and  convenient  quarters  which  they 
ought  to  have  on  so  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  a 
station. 

Officers  seldom  like  to  carry  their  wives  and 
children  to  such  a  spot  as  this;  and,  indeed,  they 
go  thither  themselves  rather  with  the  hope  than  the 
expectation  of  returning. 

There  is,  therefore,  very  little  society  among  the 
military,  and  not  much  more  in  the  town. 

The  island  of  St.  Lucia  was  originally  a  French 
colony,  and  remained  such  to  a  very  late  period  in 
every  thing  but  the  name.  The  inhabitants  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  officiating  priests  were 
neither  enlightened  nor  liberal,  but  rather  continued 
to  oppose  any  thing  like  the  commencement  (for  I 
may   not  say  the   advancement  of  what   was  not 

*  A  coin  used  in  the  West  Indies. 
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be^n)  of  education  ajid  Christian  knowledge-  The 
languag;e  spoken  in  the  ^rrLson,  was  liardly  known 
in  the  town,  where  the  people  were  all  French,  and 
wlwre  the  customs,  the  principles,  and  the  manners 
were  French  also.  There  was  no  island  legislature, 
»nd  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  only  limited  by 
ihe  authorities  in  England.  A  change  for  the  better 
has  been  eifected  in  this  island,  since  the  arrival  of 
ifae  Bishop,  through  whose  intluence  a  church  has 
been  erected,  schools  opened,  and  a.  clergyman  of 
4e  Protestant  religion  sent  thittier.  Thus  the  sun 
of  education  is  beginning  to  rise ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  its  rays,  as  they  diffuse  more  widely, 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial-effects.  It 
B  a  great  pity  that  another  language  should  be  pre- 
dominant in  an  island  belonging  to  the  English  ;  and 
I  still  greater  one,  that  so  little  intercourse  should 
•ub^ist  between  the  British  and  French  inhabitants. 
Btbtv  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a  gradual  remedy 
for  this  important  evil.  Something  should  be  done 
to  give  an  English  aspect  to  the  colony,  and  to 
render  its  inhabitants  attached  to,  and  contented 
with  the  British  dominion.  Protestant  schools  may 
do  thia  among  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  people, 
irho  will  perhaps  prefer  seeing  their  children  edu- 
cated in  these,  to  seeing  them  without  any  education 
at  all ;  but  they  will  not  affect  those  whose  property 
enables  them  to  send  their  children,  tor  their  educa- 
tion, to  France,  where  they  imbibe  feelings  and 
principles,  foreien  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
.11  -2 
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and  learn  to  hope  that  their  island  may  eventually 
fcvert  to  the  possession  of  the  French. 

The  Bishop  has  made  a  commencement  that  pro* 
mises  well ;  and  provided  his  zealous  and  praise-wor- 
thy exertions  are  supported,  by  the  encouragement  of 
a  mild  and  conciliating,  yet  firm  and  enterprising 
governor,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  condition 
of  St.  Lucia  will  be  materially  changed  for  the 
better,  and  that  those  who  have  improved  it,  when 
reflecting  on  the  superstitious  bigotry,  the  pitiable 
ignorance,  and  the  foreign  influence  that  once  pre^ 
vailed,  will  be  able  to  say  with  Moli^re 

^'  Nous  avons  chang6  tout  cela." 

The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  good,  and  the  island  is 
capable  of  much  more  cultivation  than  is  at  present 
visible  :  perhaps  such  a  circumstance  would  tend  to 
render  it  more  healthy ;  at  present  I  can  only  conn 
pare  it  to  Sierra  Leone.  It  is,  indeed,  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that  detestable  place,  but  heaven  knows  it  is 
bad  enough.  There  are  always  deaths  among  the 
Europeans ;  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  go 
there,  either  return  with  their  health  injured,  and 
their  constitutions  broken;  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
never  return  at  all.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
sturdy  fellows  on  whom  the  climate  has  little  or  no 
effect,  but  then  every  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

The  remains  of  old  eruptions  evidently  provfe  that 
some  of  the  mountains  of  St.  Lucia  are,  or  rather 
were,  volcanic.     The   island  also   contains  several 
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ponds,  the  water  of  which  was  in  a  continued  state  of 
,  violent  fermentation :  this  became  less  every  year, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  it  will  altogether  sub- 
side ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  already 
ceased. 

Pigeon  Island,  which  is  a  steep  rock,  rising  out  of 

the  sea,  although  close  to  the  main  land,  is  a  very 

healthy  spot.     It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  fine  set 

I  of  barracks  ;    I  forget  the  exact  number  of  men  they 

will  contain. 

The  officers  and  troops  stationed  there  get  all 
their  provision.s  frooi  the  main  land ;  and  although 
there  is  a  want  of  society,  I  am  told  there  is  at  least 
Do  want  of  comfort. 

In  Saint  Lucia  there  is  always  a  very  heavy  fall 
df  evening  dew,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  venture  out 
iX  night,  without  being  well  covered. 

The  relation  of  a  melancholy  occurrence,  which 
liappened  some  time  back,  will  prove  the  truth  of  thia 
assertion,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  warning  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  others  placed  in  circum- 
ttances  similar  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
un  about  to  speak. 

Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  General ,  with 

a  doctor,  and  one  or  two  more  officers,  stationed  on 
Pigeon  Island,  accepted  the  hospitable  invitation  of 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  estates  On 
the  main  land,  to  what  was  called  a  Bachelor's  din- 
This  wa.s  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  assem- 
^  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  eat  more  than  could 
>  them  any  good,  and  to  drink  as  much  as  would 
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do  them  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  and  it  was  vith  the 
laudable  intention  of  running. into  both  of  these  gen* 
tl^nanly  excesses,  that  our  friends  re|)aifed  on  the 
aj^inted  day  to  Estate. 

The  dinner  passed  off,  and  was  a  right  jovial  meal; 
the  wine  was  briskly  circulated,  and  after  erery  one 
had  taken  his  quantum  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  after 
every  one  had  contrived  to  make  himself  perfectly 
tipsy,  the  whole  party  rose  from  the  table  and  cow^ 
menced  that  most  delightful  of  all  delightful  nocrear 
tions,  a  bachelors  dance.  This  was  kept  up  to  a 
late  hour,  and  then,  heated  as  they  were  with  wine, 
and  still  more .  with  the  exertion  of  dancing,  thinly 
clad,  and  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration,  they  rashly 
insisted  on  taking  their  departure ;  and  ajt  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  walking  down  to  the  beach, 
under  the  fall  of  a  heavy  dew,  they  [proceeded  in  an 
open  boat  to  Pigeon  Island,  and  on  the  following 
day  three  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  the  raging 
fever,  which  their  own  folly  had  brought  on. 

So  much  for  a  bachelor's  dinner :  for  my  part  I 
alwa}r8  vote  for  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  ei^[>ecially 
the  fair  Creoles,  they  are  so  quiet,  so  mild,  so  unaf* 
fected,  so  good  natured,  and  so  bewitching ;  besides, 
I  hate  to  hear  of  men  meeting  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  making  themselves  fools;  and,  in  my  humUe 
opinion,  folly  is  quite  unpardonable  every  where  but 
in  love,  women,  and  madhouses. 

And  now,  St.  Lucia,  farewell :  I  wish  thee  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  but  above  all,  reformation  and 
improvement.    May  the  gods  mend  thy  climate,  and 
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education  the  maimers  of  tliy  inhabitants,  by  making  1 
them  more  English,  and  less  bigoted,  than  they  are 
at  present.     Farewell  too.  Captain  Sullivan :    may 
thy  liealth  and  constitution  remain  firm  and  unin- 
jured by  the  baneful  influence  of  an  unhealthy  soil. 

Adios,  was  the  reply  of  the  gallant  captain ;  and 
thereat  1  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  myself  safe  on  board  bis  Majesty's  Treasury 
Brigantine,  the  Duke  of  York. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ST.  VINCENT — THE  ARRIVAL— THE  VISIT — THE  RIDE. 


"  Here  there  were  many  pretty  views.** 

Tour  of  Scotland, 

**  We  made  him  a  yisit,  and  he  received  us  right  kindly.'* 

Old  Play. 

''  The  roads  were  rugged,  and  in  some  places  hardly  passable.' 

Tour  of  Switzerland, 


The  Duke  of  York  was  a  very  fast  sailing  vessel, 
the  wind  was  in  our  favour,  the  sea  was  passing 
calm,  th^  night  clear,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shcme 
brightly  in  the  heavens;  satisfied  with  all  this,  I 
retired  to  my  berth,  slept  soundly  during  the  whole 
night,  rose  at  day-break,  went  upon  deck,  and  found 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  close  at  hand.  The  breeze 
was  light  and  steady,  and  the  vessel  kept  along  the 
windward  coast,  on  her  way  towards  Kingstown 
harbour. 

People  say  a  great  deal  about  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  romantic,  and  beautifully  soft 
scenery  of  Italy ;  and  heaven  forbid  that  I,  who 
have  not  seen,  should  pretend  to  detract  from  the 
praise  which  all  who  have  acknowledge  them  to 
merit;  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state  my 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  scenery  in  Italy,  nor 
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even  in  llie  world  that  can  surpass,  either  in  beauty 
or  interest,  the  very  lovely  approach  to  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  along  the  windward  coast. 

In  London  we  liave  seen  panoramas,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  almost  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  now, 
not  content  with  earthly  subjects,  they  are  giving  us 
the  lower  regions  as  described  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  No  doubt  the  lower  regions  are  subjects 
interesting  enough  to  those  who  have  any  expectation 
of  taking  a  journey  thither  at  some  future  period ; 
but  for  myself,  I  confess  that  a  land,  or  even  a  sea 
view,  would  be  far  more  delightful.  The  islands 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  indeed  the  West 
Indies  in  general,  afibrd  a  large  scope  for  panoramic 
«xhibition;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  British 
public  would  be  more  surprised  and  delighted  with 
tropical  scenery  than  with  any  other  they  have  yet 
atoessed.  We  have  seen  the  view  of  Sidney,  in 
Kew  South  Wales ;  why  should  we  not  see  the 
Al'eat  indies,  which  are  considerably  nearer  to  Eng- 
land, and  more  interesting  to  its  inhabitants? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  many  beauties 
we  beheld,  as  we  passed  along  the  coast;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  for  verdure  and  freshness,  for  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  for  the  contrast  of  cultivated  valleys, 
with  uncultivated  mountains,  for  variety  of  foliage, 
und  effect  of  light  and  shade,  I  s^w  nothing  before, 
and  1  have  seen  nothing  since  to  equal  it. 

About    eleven    o'clock    that  morning    we   made 
Kingstown   harbour;   and  as  we    crossed    the   bay, 
before  we  tacked  and  came  to  an  anchor,  I  had  a 
I  full  and  very  delightful  view  of  the  town. 
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Kingstown  is  long  and  narrow,  buUt  on  the  sea 
beach,  and  ext^iding  on  either  side  as  far  as  the 
level  ground  will  permit.  On  the  right,  viewing  it 
from  the  bay,  is  Sion  Hill  Estate ;  where  there  is  a 
.private  signal  staff;  ai^i  beyond  wliich  is  a  smaU 
battery,  entitled  the  **  Three  Gun  Battery,"  from  the 
number  of  guns  mounted  on  the  platform.  Further 
on  is  Cane  Kjarden  Estate,  and  the  extreme  point  is 
called  "  Cane  Garden  Pomt"  From  Sion  Hill  E^ 
tate  to  this  Point,  the  ascent  from  the  sea  is  rocky, 
and  completely  perpendicular.  On  the  left  of  the 
town  is  an  eminence,  with  one  gun  mounted  on  its 
summit;  this  is  called  the  One  Gun  Battery,  and 
separates  Kingstown  fitrni  the  village  of  New  Ediii- 
borough,  which  some  people  are  wont  to  denominate 
a  town  also.  New  Edinborough  lies  in  a  valley, 
and  is  defended  by  the  battery  entitled  *^  Old  Wo- 
"  man's  Point." 

On  a  lofty  ^ninence  above  Old  Woman  s  Point, 
and  possessing  an  entire  command  of  Kingstown  and 
the  harbour,  is  situated  Fort  Charlotte,  the  garrison. 
Two  flag  staffs  are  mounted  on  the  citadel,  and  from 
these  the  signals  are  made  for  all  vessels  that  ap- 
proach the  island,  on  the  leeward  side. 

On  the  ri^  of  the  town,  and  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Charlotte,  in  a  somewhat  higher  position,  is  Dorset- 
shire Hill,  a  very  commanding  situation  for  a  fortress* 
Here  are  a  range  of  barracks,  and  a  signal  post  for 
making  known  the  approach  of  vessels,  along  the 
windward  coast. 

Kingstown  is  backed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
most  lofty  of  which  has  its  summit  continually  buried 
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in  the  clouds,  and  is  called  "  Mount  Saint  Andrew." 
After  these  the  most  conspicuous  objects  to  be  seai 
from  the  Bay  are  the  Church,  the  Market-place,  the 
Court  House,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  two  or  three 
estates  at  the  back  of  the  town. 

We  came  to  anchor  in  a  nice  position,  nearly 
fippostte  the  post  office;  and  by  twelve  o'clock,  the 
passengers  being  ready,  we  pulled  off  for  the  land. 
Verify,  and  in  sober  certainty,  that  same  landing  was 
^  most  disagreeable  I  ever  experienced,  arisii^ 
fr»tti  causes  that  will  he  described  forthwith. 

Iteader,  there  is  no  carenage  at  Saiut  Vincent ; 

thei-efore,  instead  of  rowing  gently  alongside  a  flight 

of  'Very  convenient  steps,  and  getting  quietly  out  of 

■iBE     boat,  without  any  fear  of  a  wetting,  people  are 

Hpli^d  to  RID  their  boats  aground,  and,  watching 

^Hp^tx  opportunity,  to  leap  on  shore  as  soon  as  the 

^B^  may  withdraw  to  a  respectful  distaace. 

^^  ^^ow  be  it  known,  that  the  green  waves  of  the 

Atlantic  are  accustomed  to  rush  with  foaming  impe- 

ti*>sity  upon  the  aforesaid  beach  of  Kingstown  ;  and 

™**iy  &  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  boats  swamped, 

P**sengcrs  drenched,  and,  what   was  taifold  more 

'"^Xancboly  and  distressing  to  a  sensitive  mind,  a 

^^P^^slphalia  ham,  or  a  luxurious  Stilton  spoiled  by 

^^^^ir  immersion  in  the  briny  wave. 

I,  however,  escaped  all  disasters,  by  leaping  upon 
U**  head  and  .shoulders  of  one  of  my  black  brethren 
o»  tie  boat,  who  bore  me,  with  the  velocity  of  a  new 
stvacD  engine,  beyond  all  danger  of  getting  wet. 
The  rest  followed  my  exaoiple ;   and,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  of  the  party,  who  got  his  inexpres* 
sibles  splashed  with  the  spray,  they  were  all  landed 
in  safety. 

From  the  bay  we  went  to  the  tavern,  kept  by 
Mary  Moore,  where  the  officers  purposed  staying 
until  their  horses  and  baggage  should  be  brought 
on  shore. 

.  In  due  accordance  with  the  island  etiquette,  those 
officers  who  were  not  going  to  stay  longer  than  the 
army  vessel  might  be  detained  at  St.  Vincent,  imm^ 
diately  proceeded  to  call  on  the  governor ;  and,  as  I 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  his  excellency,  I  ac* 
companied  them  on  their  visit. 

We  repaired  to  the  old  government-house,  which 
was  one  of  the  dirtiest,  old,  ruinous,  and  ramshackled 
buildii^  I  ever  saw.  It  was  in  a  perilous  state  of 
decay ;  and  if  the  southern  gales  had  not  been  pai^ 
ticularly  calm  on  the  day  in  question,  it  would  have 
been  long  ere  I  had  trusted  my  venerable  head  under 
the  roof  of  the  said  ancient  castle. 

Our  visit  was  like  all  first  visits  to  great  men, 
somewhat  ceremonious ;  nevertheless,  we  found  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane  very  pleasant,  and  we  went  home 
with  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  which  was  to  take  place 
that  very  evening. 

On  our  return  to  the  tavern  we  found  Captain  F — 
and  Major  D —  from  the  garrison,  who  invited  us  to 
dine  at  the  mess  of  the  regiment ;  and,  having  kindly 
procured  horses  to  convey  us  to  the  hill,  we  mounted 
at  once,  and  set  oflf  on  our  ride  to  Fort  Charlotte. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  town  we  found  the  road 
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'  Then  c 


e  the  tug  of  w 


As  we  proceeded  the  way  became  more  steep  and 
nigged;  and  late  rains  had  rendered  worse  than 
usual  what,  heaven  knows,  was,  in  its  best  state,  bad 
enough.  Independent  of  brickbats,  and  other  rocky 
impediments,  at  every  twenty  paces,  there  were  stone 
gutters  running  across  the  road  for  the  purpose  of 
wn^-ing  off  the  water ;  so  that  the  horses  had  many 
eneuses  for  occasionally  stumbling,  and  I  wondered 
greatly  to  see  them  as  sure  footed  as  they  were.  Add 
'•>  these  comforts  the  extreme  pleasure  of  riding  all 
sloDg  a  very  narrow  road,  with  a  huge  mountain  on 
one  side,  and  a  deep  precipice  on  the  other,  and  I 
think  my  readers  will  have  a  correct  description  of 
the  way  that  leadeth  from  Kingstown,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  to  the  fort  that  occupieth  a  more 
elevated  situation  in  the  same  island. 

I  got  over  all  this,  however,  without  much  diffi- 
colty ;  my  animal  seemed  perfectly  accustomed  to 
the  road ;  and,  after  ray  ride  to  the  garrison  at  St. 
Lucia,  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  the  achievement  as 
I  might  otherwise  have  done.  However,  when  1  had 
crossed  the  drawbridge,  it  was  quite  another  thing; 
then  the  prospect  became  truly  appaling ;  the  hill 
before  me  seemed  little  short  of  perpendicular :  I 
was  astounded,  terrified,  afraid— 
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There  was  a  dead  pause ;  I  pulled  in  my  horse, 
and  firmly  resolved  not  to  wag  another  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

"  Come  on,  Bayley,"  said  the  major. 

**  Devil  a  bit,"  said  I,  ^^  that  mountain  is  too  much 
"  for  me ;  I  inust  turn  back  directly." 

"  You  would  never  think  of  returning  now  ?"  said 

Captain  F .     "  We  are  within  two  minutes'  ride 

"  of  the  mess." 

"  And  a  pretty  mess  I've  made  ^  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.  ^^  How^  in  the  name  goodness,  am  I  to  ascend 
''  such  a  hill  as  that  ?'* 

"  Evai  after  the  manner  of  yonder  fearless  wight 
'^  in  advance  of  us,"  rejoined  the  captain. 

I  looked  before  me;  a  man  on  horseback  was 
literally  trotting  up  the  road.  That  was  enough  for 
me. 

Reader,  in  an  hour  after  I  was  with  the  major  on 
the  platform  of  the  citadel,  taking  a  delightful  survey 
of  the  scenery  below. 
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FORT  CHARLOTTE. 


my  charge,  the  citndel,  repair." 

Dri/dcn. 


Pehhaps  I  coald  not  have  been  on  a  more  delightful 

spot  than  the  citadel  at  Fort  Cliarlotte.    A  sprightly 

and  refreshing  breeze,  blowing  over  tlie  battlements, 

cooled  the  air,  and  gave  a  pleasant  medium  to  the 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  making  it  neither  too 

hot  nor  too  cold.     Then  the  view  on  all  .sides,  above 

and  below,  was  of  surpassing  loveliness.     On  one 

Bule  Kingstown,  sleeping  in  ihe  valley  below,  and 

«icircle<l  with  a  grand  and  mighty  chain  of  majestic 

'nouQtains,  whose  lofty  summits  were  seldom  visible ; 

"a  the  other,  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 

Wending  as  far  as  the  horizon,  where  ships,  destined 

'fi'  »rae  other  island,  might  be  seen  passing  in  the 

distance  like  mere  specks  upon  the  ocean.    Opposite 

'^«  Grenadines,  a  beautiful  little  cluster  of  islands 

^  rocks,  some  barren  and  some  cultivated,  then 

tbc  bay  itself,  crowded  with   small  craft,  such  as 

"Wp8,  schooners,  cutters,  &c.  in  the  midst  of  which, 

"'C  giants  among  men.  were  some  dozen  of  square 

"^ed   vessels,   with   their   ensigns   flying  at   their 
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peaks  in  honor  of  his  Majesty's  Brigantine,  the  Duke 
of  York,  which  looked  prettier  than  all,  as  she  lay, 
with  her  raking  masts,  painted  ports,  and  sails  bent, 
displaying  her  white  banner  and  waving  her  long 
pendant  in  the  passing  breeze. 

I  admired  the  view  greatly ;  and  on  my  expressing 

a  wish  to  see  more  of  the  fort.  Major  D kindly 

offered  to  accompany  me  round  the  fortifications,  a 
description  of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader. 

Fort  Charlotte  is  erected  upon  Berkshire  Hill,  an 
eminence  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  steep,  rocky,  and  inaccessible. 

After  crossing  the  drawbridge  on  the  road  from 
town,  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  beyond  the 
guard-house,  is  a  small  parade  ground,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  immediately  before  the  command- 
ant s  quarters ;  then  all  along  the  way  leading  to  the 
citadel,  which  is  dangerously  steep,  are  the  quarters 
and  barracks  of  the  engineer  and  staff  officers ;  half 
way  up. is  the  mess  room,  before  which  is  a  platform 
where  the  regimental  band  entertain  the  officers  with 
music  during  dinner  ;  higher  up  than  this  there  are 
three  roads,  or  rather,  pathways,  branching  off  in 
different  directions ;  one  leading  through  an  arched 
gate  to  the  citadel  itself,  another  to  the  officers'  quar- 
ters, and  the  third  to  the  barracks  allotted  to  the  men 
and  officers  of  the  artillery. 

The  regimental  barracks  are  within  the  citadel, 
constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing five  hundred  men.     I  should  think  they  must  be 
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rather  close,  as  the  only  air  admitted  is  through 
a  window  at  each  end,  and  ventilating  galleries,  that 
run  through  them.  The  officers"  quarters  are  built 
abov'c  them,  and  are  fronted  by  a  long  gallery,  that 
commands  a  most  splendid  view  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys that  extend  along  the  leeward  coast.  They  are 
tolerably  comfortable,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
I  a  most  delightful  breeze,  that  blows  continually  from 
I  the  opposite  quarter. 

As  the  fort  contains  no  large  level  piece  of  ground, 
the  soldiers,  independent  of  their  exercise  in  the  cita- 
del, are  marched  down  to  the  town  parade-ground 
twice  a  week.  In  my  tour  round  the  fort,  I  was 
much  amused  to  see  the  goats  and  kids  frisking 
about,  and  skipping  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  most 
lively  manner.  I  also  noticed  one  or  two  gardens 
made  by  the  soldiers;  and  I  believe  the  sergeants 
keep  pigs,  and  a  great  quantity  of  poultrj'. 

The  military  are  the  only  persons  in  the  West  In- 
dies who  manage  to  keep  their  dogs  in  good  con- 
dition. In  all  the  towns  I  visited  these  unfortunate 
animals  were  literally  skeletons ;  but  in  the  forts 
they  appeared  quite  fat  and  lively,  and  all  the  sol- 
diers seemed  fond  of  them. 

In  Fort  Charlotte  and  its  neighbourhood  there  is 
good  stabling  for  the  horses;  and  what  i.s  better 
still,  the  finest  Guinea  grass  for  their  consumption. 

Aft  the  roads  are  so  rugged,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  bruig  a  cart  into  the  fort ;  and 
the  provisions  are  therefore  conveyed  to  the  troops 
hy  means    of    a  curious   contrivance.     Two  thick 
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bamboos,  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  are  fastened 
CHI  either  side  of  two  mules,  which  leaves  a  consider* 
able  space  between  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the 
tail  of  the  other*  Several  iron  hoops,  attached;  to 
the  bamboos,  form  a  semicircle  beneath  this  space, 
in  which  the  articles  are  deposited  and  lashed ;  and 
thus  equipped  the  driver  gives  the  word,  and  the 
sure-footed  animals  trudge  on  with  their  burthen,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  along  the  steepest  precipices, 
and  over  the  most  rugged  roads.  This  method  of 
conveyance  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  only  accident 
I  have  ever  known  to  happen,  is  the  occasional  break* 
ing  of  the  iron  hoops  and  consequent  deposit  of  their 
contents  into  the  road  below.  In  such  cases,  how* 
ever,  the  mules  invariably  stop  short,  and  never 
think  of  advancing  ^11  the  evil  is  remedied. 

Half  way  between  the  Citadd  and  Old  Woman's 
Point  is  situated  .Johnston's  Point,  on  which  stands 
the  Hospital,  a  large  building,  containing  cool  cham- 
bers for  the  sick,  store-room,  stewardWoom,  and 
every  other  appendage  necessary  for  a  hospital 
establishment.  The  building  is  kept  very  clean,  and  « 
nicely  whitewashed ;  but  being  built  of  wood,  and 
somewhat  ancient  to  boot,  it  is  speedily  going  to 
decay.  A  new  hospital .  has  been  projected ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  now  in  progce^.if  not  completely 
finished.  Close  to  the  sick-house  are  the  quartacs 
of  the  assistant-surgeon  and  of  the  hospital-steward. 

The  next  and  lowest  point  of  the  hill  is  Old  Wo^ 
man  s  Point,  so  called  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
told. 
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The  barracks  here  are  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  men,  but  their  present  condition  is  by  no 
means  enviable.  One  company  is  the  military  force 
DO^  on  this  station. 

Kingstown  is  situated  in  a  marsliy  valTey ;  and 
in  former  times,  when  not  so  well  drained  as  at 
present,  the  troops  at  Old  Woman's  Point,  from  that 
cause,  died  very  fast,  and  were  very  unhealthy.  This 
evil  has  since  been  remedied  ;  and  now  the  Point  is 
Considered  more  healthy  than  any  other  part  of  the 
fort.  It.s  situation  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  cool, 
witljout  being  exposed  to  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
that  so  often  assail  the  Citadel. 

The  harbour  of  Kingstown  is  rendered  beautifully 
cotoplete  by  this  Point,  on  which  there  is  a  battery 
of  cannon,  overhanging  the  sea.  Like  all  other 
eminences,  it  is  subject  to  cold  winds ;  and  the 
dtMttse  that  now  and  then  prevails  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  this  cause,  aided,  in  some  degree,  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  soldiers,  who,  after  a  hot  walk,  or  any 
Other  g^rcat  exertion,  are  too  apt  to  cool  themselves 
ki  the  breeze,  by  which  means  the  perspiration  is 
'decked,  and  bad  consequences  ensue. 

A  great  inconvenience  arises  ui  all  these  forts  from 
a  want  of  water ;  and,  as  there  are  no  springs  near,  the 
troops  are  obliged  to  drink  that  which  is  caught  in 
'the  different  water-spouts,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to 
capacious  stone  cisterns,  or  tanks,  as  they  are  called, 
built  for  the  purpose.  ■  In  the  rainy  season  these 
tanks  are  generally  full,  but  during  the  drj-  weather 
become  verj'  low ;  and  I  have  known  the  gar- 
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rison  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  transport; 
at  the  expenise  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  water  into  the  fort  from  the  town  river. 

And  now,  reader,  if  thou  art  fond  of  legends  and 
romances,  I  will  give  thee  a  tale  that  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  amusement  and  instruction.  The 
subject  is  the  aforementioned  battery,  entitled^  Old 
Woman's  Point,  and  the  heroine  thereof  is  neither  a 
fair  peasant,  nor  a  beautiful  votaress  of  fashion,  nor 
a  lively  and  engaging  actress,  but  the  very  old 
woman  from  whose  history  the  said  Point  derives  its 
nomenclature. 

To  begin  my  tale,  then,  the  first  person  of  whom  I 
shall  speak,  like  the  first  man  in  the  world,  was 
called  Adam,  and  was  a  native  Indian  of  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe.  In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  life 
there  happened  a  birth  and  a  death  in  the  aforesaid 
island.  To  the  birth  Adam  stood  indebted  for  a  child, 
to  the  death  for  a  fortune.  His  fortune  he  spent, 
and  his  child  grew  apace,  so  did  the  colony  canes. 
These  were  cut  down  to  make  sugar,  but  the  child 
grew  up  to  make  a  heroine  for  our  story.  All  this 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  lady  married,  that  was  right ;  she  tormented 
her  husband  to  death,  that  was  wrong.  So  the  poor 
man  died,  and  was  buried.  Masses  were  said  for 
his  soul,  and  his  widow  wore  weeds.  Reiaders, 
during  the  space  of  six  long  days  she  wept,  whe- 
ther for  grief  or  for  joy,  odr  legend  telleth  tiot. 
On  the  seventh  day  she  rested ; .  on  the  eighth  she 
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followed  the  example  of  all  prudent  widows — that  is 
to  say,  she  married  again. 

Bartholeme  was  the  name  of  her  husband,  it  be- 
came hers  of  courae.  The  happy  pair  repaired  to 
St.  Vincent,  at  the  time  that  island  was  in  possession 
of  the  French.  They  spent  the  honeymoon  at  the 
village  of  New  Edinborough  ;  and  their  dwelling 
was  an  bumble  cot,  the  foundation  thereof  still  re- 
maineth,  but  the  edifice  hath  \ong  been  razed.  In 
present  time,  there  are  centipedes,  and  lizards,  and 
snakes,  and  woodslaves,  and  serpents,  that  do  live 
among  the  ruins.  These  animals  have  usurped  the 
pririlege  of  the  ancient  bon-vivants  of  Kingstownj 
who  were  wont,  in  olden  time,  to  repair  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  their  champagne  beneath 
the  luxuriant  shade  of  a  silk  cotton  tree,  that  spread 
its  stately  branches  far  and  wide  above  their  vene- 
rable heads. 

This  tree  has  been  since  levelled  by  the  axe— not 
of  an  executioner,  good  reader,  but  of  a  contractor ; 
who  committed  it  to  the  flames  for  the  base  purpose 
of  burning  lime  stone. 

There  is  nothing  more  recorded  of  the  dwelling  or 
of  the  silk  cotton  tree,  that  shaded  the  same.  So,  in 
the  next  chapter,  we  will  take  up  the  history  of  our 
heroine  herself,  she  who  dwelt  in  the  unfortunate 
cottage,  and  planted  the  unfortunate  tree. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


OLD  woman's  point — A  BALL. 


*'  And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed, 

**  Read  whilst  you  arm  you — arm  you  whilst  you  read." 

Ffdrfaat. 


^*  The  duchess's  ball  was  really  a  splendid  affair,  and  every 
<♦  thing  went  off  *  d  merveiUe/  ** 


Parties  disagreed,. doubts  were  eutertained  concera* 
ing  the  moral  respectability  of  our  heroine  and  her 
husband.  The  most  scrupulous  feared  they  were 
not  married  ;  the  least  particular  declared  it  to  be  of 
no  consequence,  whether  they  were  or  not.  My  aunt 
Josephine's  opinion  on  the  matter  would  have  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  least  particular.  A  certain 
Greek  author  desires  us  ^'  never  to  deem  a  man 
happy  till  we  have  witnessed  his  end. "  Reader, 
thou  shalt  hear  the  end  of  our  heroine's  beloved : — 
having  lived  together,  and  in  peace,  in  the  aforesaid 
village  of  New  Edinborough,  longer  than  man  and 
wife  usually  do — they  quarrelled. 

"  Than  peace  to  keep,  to  go  through  needle's  ey«, 
''  However  small,  it  easier  far  for  camel  is : 
''  And  quarrels  will  fall  out,  I  know  not  why, 
"  Even  among  weU  regulated  Jamilies." 

"  So  says  the  poet,  and  I  quite  agree."  The  wife, 
in  these  cases,  is  commonly  stronger  than  her  hus- 
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band.  Madame  Bartholeme  did  not  go  to  law — no, 
no,  she  took  the  law  into  her  own  bands,  it  was  in 
strong  hands  then,  Tlie  lady  found  an  effectual 
I  way  for  making  her  husband  "  keep  the  peace  :'* 
with  a  conch-shell  she  beat  out,  not  his  brains, 
reader,  for  he  had  none,  but  whatever  else  of  conse- 
quence bis  head  mi^hi  have  contained.  For  this 
deed  she  obtained  the  name  of  Lanibees.  * 

To  escape  justice,  she  was  forced  to  fly;    so  it  - 
I  was    the   victory   first   and    the   retreat    afterwards. 
I  She  retired  among  the  Charaibs,  to  the  interior  of 
I  the  island :   here  she  lived  by  fishing,  meat  she  had 
I  mane  ;  thus  the  lady  was  penitent,  and  fasted  for  her 


Our  heroine  attracted  the  attention  of  a  powerful 
|-chief  i  so,  after  a  few  years  his  wives  grew  jealous : 
wives,  when  they  are  jealous,  are  very  devils  ;  Lam- 
bees  knew  this  by  experience,  for  she  had  been  one 
herself.  She  therefore  returned  to  Ausingunary,  the 
metropolis,  since  called  Kingstown,  and  took  up  her 
abode  on  the  northern  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  the 
Old  Woman's  Point  in  question.  This  was  coming 
to  the  point  at  once. 

The  French  authorities  were  lenient,  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  a  lady  for  an  offence 
»  Iritling  as  that  of  beating  out  her  husband  s  brains  : 
they  looked  only  to  the  present ;  the  future  they 
could  not  nee,  the  past  they  would  not,  besides,  she 
jht  them  fish  for  tlieir  tables,  and  turtle  for  their 


'  Tlie  Preoth  leiin,  used  by  liie  negro 


,1  St.  Vincent,  for 
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aoups^  SO  they  allowed  her  to  live  with  impunity,  and 
giave  her  rum  and  molasses  to  her  heart's  content. 

The  Spanish  priest  was  as  good  natured  as  the 
French  authorities.^ — "  Father,"  said  our  heroine,  "  I 
f^  have  brought  thee  a  bunch  or  two  of  muscadine 
"  grapes  for  thy  dessert  to-day ;  they  have  beai 
"freshly  gathered  from  my  garden  at  the  Point.'* 
The  worthy  priest  was  fond  of  grapes,  and  knew  that 
the  said  garden  contained  the  finest  in  the  island ; 
his  reverend  mouth  watered  for  a  taste :  for  my  part, 
I  am  sure  they  were  sour.  "  I  have  committed  many 
"  sins,  Father,"  resumed  the  lady.  "  Absolvo  te,'' 
was  the  reply ;  "  g^ve  me  the  grapes,  good  woman, 
"  and  go  thy  way  in  peace." 

Lambees  returned  to  her  cottage,  where  she  had 
many  visitors;  her  character,  and  not  her  person 
attracted  them : — in  the  latter,  she  was  what  Otway 
calls  "  a  wrinkled  hag,  by  age  grown  double ;"  the 
former  was  eccentric  and  interesting.  A  bottle  of 
wine  or  rum  procured  admittance  to  her  company, 
and  she  scrupled  not  to  entertain  her  guests  with 
"  un  petit  chanson  a  boire ;"  she  also  maintained 
the  usual  privilege  of  her  sex  in  being  excessively 
talkative,  "  jusqu'a  la  mort." 

In  her  eightieth  year  the  English  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Point :  this  battery  which  was  meant  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  only  annoyed  the  dame.  It  forced  her, 
however,  to  evacuate  her  garrison,  and  to  retire  to 
the  house  of  her  ancient  friend  and  confessor.  Mon- 
sieur Mark  La  Font,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  honest  priest  and  a  good  fellow.     He  gave 


I 
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many  jovial  parties,  and  many  jovial  toasts ;  among 
the  latter  his  greatest  favourite  was  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  not  indeed  the  three  C's  of  a  worthy 
alderman,  of  turtle  and  mock-turtle  memory,  one  of 
which  proved  a  K,  but  the  three  R's  that  belong  to 
Rex,  Rum,  and  Religion. 

The  residence  of  this  worthy  man  was  below  the 
Point,  in  the  room  whereof  now  standeth  a  more 
modern  building,  the  property  of  George  Hyde,  Esq., 
whereuDto  appertaineth  the  important  title  of  Ross 
Castle. 

Our  heroine's  life  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
After  a  few  years'  residence  in  her  friend's  mansion, 
sbe  perished  in  the  tremendous  hurricane  that  did  so 
much  damage  in  the  island  at  that  period. 

The  poetical  version  of  her  death  lelleth,  that 


The  r^ing  tempest  blew  in  howling  blast. 
The  whirlwind  Iwre  up  Lauibees  in  the  air, 
Higher  she  roKi  and  higher ;  unseen  at  last, 
'  Lamb^ea  unseea  for  evcr.^ — Legend  rare ! 


This  is  DO  frequent  tale  of  cvei'y  day. 
This  is  a  narrative  by  no  means  common  : 

Old  Woman's  Point  was  named  from  this,  r 
Old  Woman's  Point  was  named  from  this  old  w 


And  negroes  think  the  devil  raised  the  storms. 
And  made  the  wind  with  double  fury  blow, 

Thai  he  might  bear  off  I^mbees  In  his  arms 
To  dust  same  place  where  wicked  people  go. 
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IV. 


So  when  around  the  point  the  surf  is  high. 
Again  the  natives  say  the  witch  is  come ! 

And  when  'tis  hard  for  boats  to  paddle  by. 
They  tell  'tis  Lambees  stirring  up  the  foam. 


V. 


Conch-battering  dame,  thy  legend  hath  been  told ; 
Thy  place  of  birth,  thy  death,  thy  marriage,  all 

Thy  husband-killing  fame,  adventures  bold : 
Do  thou,  good  reader,  but  bdieve  them  all. 


VI. 


Believe,  too,  that  as  they  are  sung  so  gaily. 
All  are  made  up  of  truth,  and  none  of  flattery. 

Yet  one  thing  more,  and  then  oh,  vale,  vmle  I 
Old  Woman's  Point  is  now  a  fort  and  battery. 

Thus  endeth  the  eventful  history  of  Madame  Lam- 
bees ;  thus  is  the  derivation  of  the  present  title  of  the 
aforementioned  battery  made  manifest  to  the  world ; 
there  is  another  fact  which  I  would  make  manifest 
also, 

The  verses  are  my  cousin's,  every  line, 

'*  For  God's  sake,  reader,  take  them  not  for  mine." 

And  now  we  will  bid  the  Point  an  eternal  adieu, 
and  proceed  to  the  narration  of  other  events. 

Reader,  while  thou  hast  been  perusing  the  history 
of  Madame  Lambees,  I  have  been  taking  a  very  com- 
fortable meal  with  the  officers  of  the regiment, 

in  their  mess  room  at  Fort  Charlotte ;  and  then  ac- 
companied by  Major  D ,  Captain  F ,  my 

fellow-passengers,  and  several  more  of  the  invited,  I 
led  my  horse  over  the  garrison  drawbridge,  on  my 
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y  to  bis  Excellency's  ball,  before  spoken  of:  having 
ised  tlie  bridge  we  mounted  our  horses  and  trotted 
into  town  :    we  halted  at  the  Governor's  residence, 
which  was  a  hired   house,  there  being  no  regular 
.  government  bouse  in  the  island,  except  the  old  man- 
Krion  of  ramshaclcled  memory  before  mentioned.     A 
ntinel  was  paradino^  before  the  door.     When  we 
Utered  the  room  the  aides-de-camp  introduced  the 
ingers  to  Lady  and  Miss  Brisbane;    after  which 
made  tlieir  bow  to  Sir  Charles.— Sir  Charles 
isbane  was  a  fine  looking  man,  rather  tall,  and 
r«nnpletely  the  admiral  in  manner  as  well  as  dress. 
The  taking  of  Curazoa  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  the 
character  and  conduct  of  this  gallant  officer,  who 
planned  and  so  brilliantly  executed  the  aifair,  will 
Bways  be  remembered  with  the  action  itself.    Sir 
•■Charles  is  the  oldest  governor  in  the  West  Indies, 
having  represented  his  sovereign  in  the  island  up- 
wards of  twenty  years. 
^L>^  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  thing  like  a  display  of 
^■MJies,  as  I  bad  been  told  in  Barbados  that  there 
^Tras  very  little  society  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, 
from  which  I  inferred  that  there  were  very  few  of 
that  sex  who  form  the  fairest  and  most  talkative  part 
of  society  in  general. 

I  was  therefore  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  large 
assembly  present,  and  more  Hocking  in  :  amongst 
those  who  were  making  their  entree,  was  the  most 
beautifii)  girl  I  ever  saw  (Laura  excepted)  in  the 
West  Indie.<(  or  elsewhere,  1  cast  my  eyes  on  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  enviable  office  of  liandtng 


■  «lai 

■Cbt 
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her  into  the  room  : — judge  my  astonishment/  when  I 
beheld  the  very  exquisite  who  had  been  my  fellow 
passenger  to  Barbados,  and  with  whom  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted.  The  lady  had 
a  pink  satin  frock,  and  the  gentleman  a  pink  silk 
under  waistcoat ;  so  it  was  the  pink  of  beauties  lean- 
ing on  the  pink  of  dandies.  As  soon  as  our  exquisite 
(for  we  will  resume  this  ancient  appellation  of  At* 
lantic  memory)  had  gone  through  the  forms  of 
etiquette,  and  handed  the  young  lady  to  a  seat,  he 
placed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  commenced  taking  a 
survey  of  the  room.  It  was  not  long  before  he  dis- 
covered me  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  talking 

with  Major  D ;    he  knew  the  Major,  and  joined 

us  immediately :  after  professing  himself  marvel^ 
lously  glad  to  see  me  again,  he  inquired  how  I  liked 
Barbados,  what  I  thought  of  the  fair  Creoles,  and 
many  other  vastly  uninteresting  questions,  which  he 
poured  forth  one  after  another  ^^  quick,  thick,  and 
heavy,*'  without  giving  me  the  time  to  answer  one 
of  them :  at  last  I  found  an  opportunity  of  putting 
in  a  word,  not  the  answer  he  expected,  but  a  most 
provoking  question :  "  Pray,"  said  I, "  have  you,  since 
your  arrival  in  St.  Vincent,  written  an  ode  in  celebra- 
tion of  Neptune,  describing  his  godship's  powers  of 
shaving  and  ducking  the  novices  who  cross  the  tropic 
for  the  first  time  ?" 

"  What  is  that  about  Neptune  ?  I  hope  you  are  not 
scandalizing  my  tutelar  divinity,"  said  the  Governor, 
who  at  that  moment  joined  us.  I  knew  our  exquisite 
could  stand  a  joke,  and  I  therefore  related  to  his 
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rExcelleiicy  and  Major  D the  whole  accoimt  of 

I  Neptune's  visit  on  board  the  Genoese  :  the  listeners 
[  laughed  heartily,  the  band  struck  up  a  tune,  the  pink 
\  of  dandies  blushed  carnation  deep,  and  the  gentle- 
I  men  led  out  their  partners  for  the  first  dance. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Brisbane  opened  the  ball 

I  with  *  Speed  the  Plough  ;'  a  succession  of  quadrilles 

followed,  and  the  whole  party  danced  with  unabated 

I  «pirit  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they 

sat  down  to  a  splendid  supper. 

As  I  felt  some  fatigue  from  the  day's  exertion, 
which  the  dancing  did  not  tend  to  dissipate,  I  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  escaping  with  one  or  two  of 
my  fellow-passengers  from  the  scene  of  gaiety,  and 
tlierefore  did  not  witness  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment ;  but  I  was  informed  the  next  day  that  the 
I  dancing  was  resumed  after  supper  and  continued  till 
I' day-break. 

When  I  repaired  to  the  tavern,  I  blessed  my  fortu- 
I  nate  stars  at  finding  a  luxuriant  and  downy  couch  ; 
I  and  throwing  myself  in  peace  thereon,  in  a  few 
I  nhiutes  I  slept  right  soundly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

KINGSTOWN THE  CHAIN  GANG, 


**  Well,  then  begin — His  in  this  islet  green, 
''  Two  rude  and  rocky  points  of  land  appear; 

''  Low  in  the  valley ,  Kingstown  lies  between, 
*'  With  mighty  mountains  rising  in  its  rear." 

MS,  PoetHM, 

**  Admitted  in,  among  the  gang, 

**  He  acts  and  talks  as  they  befriend  him/' 

Prior. 


Ok  the  foUowing'  morning  the  Duke  of  York  1^ 
Kingstown  for  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Trinidad, 
and  St.  Kitts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Colonel 

B ,  Major  W ,  and  Lieutenant  L to  those 

stations.  I  accompanied  these  gentlemen  to  the  boat, 
and  they  kindly  promised  to  write  me  an  account  of 
the  several  islands  to  which  they  were  going ;  a  pro- 
mise which  they  did  not  fail  to  keep,  as  my  readers 
will  hereafter  see.  After  bidding  them  farewell,  1 
returned  to  my  hotel,  where  I  remained  three  days 
longer ;  after  which  I  took  up  my  abode  in  a  small 
house,  in  the  village  of  New  Edinborough.  These 
three,  however,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  town  at  my  leisure,  and  the  reader  shall  shortly 
have  an  account  of  my  peregrinations. 

Kingstown,  as  I  before  said,  is  long  and  narrow. 


I 
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There  are  three  long  streets  running  parallel  from 
one  end  of  the  tovm  to  the  other.  The  bay  street, 
built  on  the  sea  I>each  ;  the  middle  street,  and  the 
back  street,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  three  ;  they 
all  connect  with  each  other  by  intermediate  cross 
streets,  which  are  seen  all  along  the  town,  some  three 
hundred  yards  apart. 

The  back  street  is  a  level  road  of  a  tolerable  width, 
and  the  ooly  one  that  can  boast  of  being  in  good 
order  in  that  part  of  the  island.  The  middle  and 
cross  streets  are  narrow  and  miserably  paved,  and  it 
would  be  very  pur^tory  to  be  obliged  to  walk 
therein  in  boots  of  a  moderate  thickness.  The  bay 
can  hardly  be  called  a  street,  for  it  is  generally 
crowded  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  pitch,  pine,  oak 
staves,  nun  punclieoiiN,  and  other  things  of  the  sort 
that  are  piled  up  on  the  beach,  before  the  stores  of 
the  merchants,  who  generally  reside  there,  and  con- 
se(|uently  there  is  barely  sufHcient  room  for  horse 
passengers ;  to  attempt  to  pass  in  a  carriage  would 
be  useless.  The  foot  path  is  somewhat  better,  being 
paved  with  flag-stones,  like  the  London  paths,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  under  covered  gal- 
leries, which  extend  a  considerable  way  along  the 
hay.  There  are,  however,  parts,  towards  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  street,  that  have  neither  paveme»it  noe 
eoTering.  The  bay  street  in  St,  Vincent  is  one  of 
the  hottest  places  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  West 
Indies.  Even  the  galleries,  which  afford  shelter 
from  the  rain,  do  not  screen  the  pathway  from  the 
mio,  which  .shines  full  upon  it  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  day.  All  the  principal  stores  are  in  the 
bay,  and  the  chief  commerce  of  the  island  is  there 
carried  on.  The  middle  street  contains  but  a  few 
good  stores,  and  those  chiefly  for  dry  goods ;  there 
are,  however,  a  number  of  little  shops  for  the  sale  of 
caps,  ribbons,  and  other  articles  of  ladies'  dress, 
which  are  generally  kept  by  colored  people.  Also 
retail  rum  shops  in  abundance  are  therein  contained ; 
therefore  there  are  always  a  number  of  sailors  in  the 
middle  street.  These  detestable  and  abominable 
receptacles  are  the  hells  of  the  West  Indies,  even  as 
the  gin-shops  and  the  gaming-houses  are  the  hells  of 
England.  There  are  many  hucksters'  stores  in  St 
Vincent,  kept  by  the  wives  or  mistresses  of  masters 
of  small  vessels,  such  as  sloops  and  schooners,  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  trading  between  the  British 
islands,  or  of  running  occasionally  to  and  from  Mar- 
tinique, where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  procu- 
ring French  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  kid  gloves, — 
noyau,  annisette,  creme  de  Chili,  and  other  luxuries, 
for  which  they  are  sure  to  find  their  account  in  St. 
Vincent. 

The  back  street,  which,  as  I  before  said,  was  the 
best  in  the  town,  has  no  pavement,  either  in  the  road 
or  on  the  pathway.  There  are  few  stores  in  it,  s^d 
the  houses  are  chiefly  the  residences  of  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  commercial  afiairs  ;  it  has,  how- 
eveXf  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  small  huts, 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  which  are  generally  seen 
intervening  between  the  more  lordly  and  respectable 
mansions  above-mentioned.    This  street  is  moreover. 
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r  adorned  with  the  residence  of  liis  Excellency,  the 
[  Governor.  The  court  house,  the  churcli,  the  metho- 
I  dist  chapel,  and  the  government  house,  which  I 
[  before  stated  had  become  venerable  i'rom  age. 

The  Governor's  residence  is  a  yellow  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  covered  gallery,  beneath  which  the  aenti- 
Del  parades  to  and  fro. 
I       The  court    house    is   a   large   building  of  solid 
I   masonry,  with  a  lodge  and  iron  gates  in  front.     It 
contains  very  convenient  rooms  for  the  meeting  of 
die  Council  and  Assembly  ;    and  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
Teiy  creditable  building.     In  ancient  time,  before 
ibe  church  was  erected,  it  served  the  triple  purpose 
of  a  chapel,  a  court  house,  and  a  ball  room;   and 
\  even  now  tiie  gentlemen  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  residing 
I  ia  St.  Vincent,  are  wont  to  give  annually  a  spletidid 
I  entertainment  beneath  its  venerable  roof.     The  jail, 
I  which  is  close  to  the  court  house,  is  one  of  the  best 
,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  possessed,  when  I  visited  it, 
evei^'  thing  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  culprits, 
except  a  treadmill';  perhaps  by  this  time  it  may  have 
that  also,  as  the  arrival  of  one  was  daily  expected  at 
iie  time  I  left  the  colony. 

The  church,  which  is  considerably  beyond  the 
ourt  houae,  on  the  way  to  New  Edinborough,  is  a 
t  large,  awkward,  capacious,  and  clumsy  looking 
Wing,  encircled  by  a  large  burying-ground,  fronted 
iron  railings,  and  enclated  with  a  brick  wail. 
The  interior,  as  well  as  the  external  appearance  of 
1  church,  proves  that  it  has  been  erected  under 
i  pupcrinteiidance  of  an  ignomnt  and  unskilful  ar- 
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chitect.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
on  tke  building,  whidb  is  without  taste  or  ornament ; 
and  what  is  dtill  woirse^  it  is  damp  and  imhealthy. 
The  rains  have  penetrated  the  roof,  and  the  damp 
hte  mouldered  in  the  walls,  leaving  cm  them  a  stain 
which  no  whitewash  will  cover.  I  have  fr^quentty 
been  at  this  church  during  the  rainy  sieason,  when 
the  roof  hto  been  literally  streaming,  the-p^ws 
flooded,  and  the  people  obliged  to  move  about,  to  the 
gfeat  disturbance  of  theif  devotions,  in  seai^h  of  a 
dry  spot.  At  length  it  became  dangerous  to  repair 
thither:  many  persons  caught  perilous  colds;  the 
congregation  decreed  by  d^ees;  and  in  ft  short 
time,  the  clergyman  had  to  preach  chiefly  to  black 
and  colored  people,  whose  constitutions  were  more 
havdy,  and  lesi^  susceptible  of  cold^  while  even  these 
were  "  few,  and  far  between."  The  building,  :whick 
had  already  cost  near  £15000  pounds  sterling,  was 
continually  repairing,  yet  never  repaired;  and  I 
believe  that  the  colony  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to 
send  to  England  for  a  fresh  supply  of  copper  to 
cover  the  roof.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Saint  Vincent,  after  all  their  pains  to  render  this 
place  teilantable,  may  at  length  succeed ;  and  that 
for  the  money  they  have  expended,  they  may  not  be 
without  a  church,  where,  however  ugly  its  appear^ 
ance,  they  may,  at  least,  say  their  prayers  in  peace. 

How  superior  to  this  church,  in  point  of  comfort 
and  neatness  of  appearance,  is  the  methodist  chapel, 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  This  is  a  capacious  wooden 
building,  with  a  comfortable  house  adjoining  it,  which 
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residence   of  the   ofliciating  minister.     The 
I  chapel  contaiDs  pews  and  seats  in  abundance,  which 
I  are  always  well   filled.     Twice  on  the  Lord's  day 
may  the  indefatigable  missionaries  be  heard  deliver- 
■  their  religious  exhortations,  and  chanting  their 
pious  hymns,  in  a  very  audible  strain,  to  a  crowded 
and  attentive  congregation.    They  have  service,  also, 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  two  other  evenings  in  the 
week.    The  chapel  is  well  lit  up  with  lamps,  pending 
from  the  beams  that  cross  the  roof;  and  the  windows, 
being  of  a  green  lattice  work   instead  of  glass,  ren- 
der it  cool  and  airy.     The  sums  occasionally  col- 
lected here  for  charitable  purposes  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 
I        In  St,  Vincent  the  missionaries  thrive  more  than 
I  in  any  other  island,  and  indeed  it  may  almost  be 
'  termed  their  head  quarters.    I  remember  one  occasion 
when  the  congregation  were  honored  with  the  pre- 
sence of  five  ministers ;  and  on  that  night  they  each 
occupied   the  pulpit  by  turns,  and  the  other  four 
always  sat  or  stood,  I  forget  which,  on  a  sort  of 

^ platform  behind  the  person  holding  forth  ;  and  when 
a  %-enr'  forcible  and  energetic  expression  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  minister,  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
brethren  with  cries  of  "  hear,  hear !"  even  as  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  v/oni  to  en- 

(  courage  a  fine  speaker. 
Besides  these  two  places  of  worship,  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town  :    the  priest  who 
formerly  officiated  was  a  good  natured  Spaniard,  but 
thb  man  is  now  succeeded  by  a  more  zealous  minister. 
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«  The  streets  in  St.  Vincent  are  kept  in  order  by  a 
gang  of.  negroes  who  work  in  chains  ;  these  people 
are  culprits  condemned  to  this  duty  for  heinous 
crimes :  old  runaways,  and  generally  hardened  sin- 
ners. 

:  These  chain-gangs,  in  my  humble  opinion,  reflect 
but  little  credit  on  the  colony.  To  an  Englishman  it 
iS:  a  horrid  and  disgusting  thing  to  see  men  and  wo- 
men working  in  fetters  in  the  street ;  and  I  would  ask, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  has  onc^ 
be^  pointed  at  and  hooted  by  his  fellow  slaves  f 
does  such  a  punishment  soften  his  heart,  or  improve 
his  morals  ?  on  the  contrary,  does  it  not  make  him 
callous  and  shameless  ?  does  it  not  render  him  care- 
less concerning  his  future  fate?  These  sliives,  who 
compose  the  gang,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  driver, 
and,  indepaident  of  clearing  the  roads,  they  are  per- 
n:iitted  to  destroy  every  pig  they  meet :  in  such  cases 
they  cut  off  the  head,  and  throwing  the  body  on  the 
road  side,  leave  it  to  be  fetched  away  by  the  owner. 
This  IB  an  office  which  these  hardened  and  aban- 
doned wretches  appear  to  delight  and  revel  in ;  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  I  really  think  the  women  are  more 
barbarous  than  the  men.  Lost  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world,  accustomed  to  behold  cruel  and  disgust- 
ing sights,  in  a  low  and  degraded  condition,  careless, 
of  their  present  state,  hopeless  of  a  better,  and  sunk 
even  lower  than  the  brute  creation,  their  punishment, 
instead  of  shaming,  hardens,  instead  of  ameliorating, 
ruins  th^m. 

I    will  relate  to  my  readers  a  circumstance   of 
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frliich  I  was  a  reluctant  and  indignant  witness.     I 
I  was  one  day  standing  at  my  window,  gazing  on  these 
I  unfortunate  beings  at  their  work,  when  a  pig  passed 
the  gang ;  before  the  poor  animal  had  proceeded  ten 
I  yards,  a  long  pike,  which  they  carry  for  the  purpose, 
I  was  immediately  thrust  into  its  side,  and  passed  out 
beneath  its  belly ;    at  that  moment    a    woman,  to 
'  whom  the  pig   belonged,  came  out  of  her  house, 
which  was  close  by,  and,  seizing  tlie  aaimal's  two 
legs,    endeavoured  to    lake   it  from  the    man  ;    the 
enraged  and  savage  brute,  immediately  left  his  hold 
■  of  the  pike,  and  taking  the  other  two  legs  of  the  pig, 
commenced  pulling  it  in  a  contrary  direction ;    the 
Btruggle  lasted  about  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  bowels  and  intestines  of  the  animal,  were  protru- 
ding in  a  most  disgusting  manner;  and  the  females  of 
the  gang,  instead  of  turning  away  from  the  revolting 
[  tfcene  before  them,  appeared  to  enjoy  it  like  a  deli- 
cious   meal,    and  stood  laughing    at  the  despoiled 
owner :    at  length  the  man  gained  the  mastery,  and 
having  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he  stuck  it 
1  his  pike,  as  if  in  triumph,  and  afterwards  repaired 
•to  the  market  to  make  his  bargain  with  the  butcher. 
Now  to  those  who  have  sanctioned  this  law,  I  will 
.  a  plain  and  simple  question ;    I  will  ask  them 
whether   it   would    be  proper  for  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  witness  such  a  spectacle  ?    I  will  ask 
I  them  whether  the  mind  of  a  female,  with   only  a 
I  common  sense  of  decency,  would  not  be  shocked  at 
ksuch  a   scene?    a  woman   of  delicate    and   refined 
•  feelings  would  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  ;    and  I  will 
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ask  them  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  whether 
it  be  right,  for  children,  for  infant  minds  that  require 
to  be^  formed  and  moulded  by  good  precept  and 
example,  to  be  rendered  callous  to  scenes  of  cruelty, 
and  void  of  pity  or  compassion,  by  witnessing  daily 
the  shedding  of  even  animal's  blood  ? 

Surely  a  more  proper,  and  even  a  more  profitable' 
.mode  of  punishment  might  be  found ;  for  at  present 
the  slaves  who  compose  the  gang  do  comparatively 
nothing;  an  estate  negro  would  do  more,  a  British 
peasant  would  perform  thrice  the  labour ;  therefore 
it  is  not  the  bodies  of  the  culprits  that  are  hstrmed^ 
but  their  hearts  that  are  rendered  callous,  and  feel* 
ingless,  and  cold.  I  will  now  conclude  this  hateful 
subject,  sincerely  hoping  that  a  system  so  heinous  in 
its  nature,  so  improper  in  its  principle,  and  so  revolt- 
ing to  every  sensitive  and  feeling  mind,  may  be  soon 
extirpated  and  abolished  * ;  that  it  may  shortly  give 
place  to  another  and  a  better  institution ;  one  more 
fitted  to  ameliorate,  and  less  likely  to  destroy* 

^  I  have  heard,  since  my  departure  from  the  colony,  that  a 
treadmill  has  arrived,  and  that  the  chain-gang  is  now  done  away 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MISCELLANIES. 


'  Nol  much  of  iiuy  tiling,  but  a  litlle  of  every  lliiiig." 
Old  Play. 


Mv  resideuce  in  New  Edinborougli  was  not  of  the 
moat  lively  or  enviable  description.  This  village  is 
reiy  small,  situated  in  a  valley,  and  surrounded  on 

»tU  Bides  by  hills,  except  towards  the  sea,  where  the 
constant  dashing  of  the  spmy  on  the  beach  breaks 
io  dismal  and  undistnrbcd  sounds  on  the  ear.  The 
hunlet  is  composed  of  a  few  very  nice  houses,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  several  less  respectable 
dwellings,  that  do  no  credit  to  the  place.  The  vil- 
lage maintains  a  pretty  appearance,  owing  to  the 
buildings  being  enveloped  as  they  are  in  the  richest 
and  most  variegated  foliage.  The  most  conspicuous 
edifice  stands,  however,  by  itself,  unscreened  by  trees 
of  any  description ;  and  from  the  absence  of  all  or- 
nament, is  evidently  built  for  use  alone.  This  is  the 
Commissariat  store-house,  and  thereunto  are  attached 
a  wood-yard  and  stables  lor  the  mules.  New  Edin- 
borough  is  a  lonely  place  ;  and  soldiers  waiting  for 
Uieir  rations,  or  officers  for  their  cash,  are  almost  its 
only  visitors. 
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Reader,  I  was  bora  for  society.  I  cannot  bear  to 
live  alone.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  human- 
izing things,  and  verily  I  do  enjoy  their  presence ; 
therefore,  although  for  a  time  I  was  content  to  dine 
daily  by  myself,  and  after  dinner  to  sit  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  my  bottle  and  my  book,  reading  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  or  "  the  Pleasures  of  a  Married  Life ;"  which, 
by  the  way,  are  very  similar  works,  yet  the  delights  of 
lonely  retirement  did  not  long  suit  my  constitution ; 
and  for  this,  and  sundry  other  reasons  of  weight  and 
importance,  "  I  took  up  my  bed  and  walked :"  that 
is  to  say,  I  decamped  from  the  aforesaid  retired  vil- 
lage of  New  Edinborough,  and  removed  to  a  very 
pretty  little  house  in  Kingstown,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  ohurch.  My  situation  was  rendered  the  more 
gracious  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  only 
one  house  intervening  between  my  own  dwellii^ 
and  the  Methodist  chapel ;  while  on  the  right  of 
my  domain,  dwelt  a  peaceful  barber,  who  for  a  trifle 
did  not  scruple  to  cut  my  hair  or  shave  my  beard ; 
and  prided  himself  on  a  very  peculiar  pun  of  his 
own  :  in  fact,  he  never  left  my  house  without  repeat- 
ing it,  "  If  you  please,  Sir,  I  will  not  cut  and  came 
"  again :  but,  when  you  desire  it,  I  will  come  again 
"  and  cut  /" 

My  new  abode  very  soon  pleased  me  much  better 
than  the  one  I  had  left.  It  needed  only  to  be  in 
town  to  find  acquaintances  and  society  to  the  heart  s 
content;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
found  myself  constantly  engaged  to  some  party  or 
maroon. 
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My  visual  book  of  matrimonial  pleasures,  that  for- 
merly relieved  my  after- dinner's  lassitude  and  "  en- 
tmi,"  now  gave  pluce  to  evening  rides  up  and  down 
the  Back  Street  and  round  the  Parade  Ground. — 
These  were  places  of  general  resort ;  for  the  roads 
m  the  vicinity  of  town  not  being  good,  the  inhabi- 
tants preferred  riding  in  the  level  street,  or  on  the 
grassy  sod  of  the  Parade,  to  an  uneasy  excursion 
over  ragged  and  dangerous  pathways.  The  said 
Parade  Ground  was  a  large  open  space,  where  the 
forces  of  theXingstown  militia  were  wont  to  study 
the  profession  of  arms ;  and  where  the  troops  of  the 
line  were  exercised,  "  deux  fois  par  semaine." 

The  militia  force  consists  of  a  troop  of  light 
cax-alrj",  which  is  composed  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
privates,  besides  the  officers;  the  northern  and 
«outliem  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  Queen's 
icompanies,  besides  the  militia  of  Berquia  Canuan 
and  the  Union  Island. 

Id  the  Garrison  there  are  four  companies  of  re- 
i^lars,  commanded  by  a  major,  wlio  is  commandant ; 
detachment  of  artillery,  imder  a  lieutenant;  a  fort- 
adjutant,  a  barrack-master,  an  ordnance  storekeeper, 
an  engineer  officer,  a  commissary,  and  military  la- 
bourers.— The  medical  department  is  composed  of 
a  staiT  and  assistant-surgeon,  with  steward,  store- 
keeper, &c. 

On  the  King's  birth-day,  there  is  always  what  is 
called  a  grand  review  of  the  militia  forces  by  the 
iGovemor,  who  comes  upon  the  ground  dressed  in 
ihe  splendid  uniform  of  a  conuiiuuder-iu-chief,  and 
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attended  by  his  staif  and  aides-de-camp. .  On  such 
occasions  a  tent  is  generally  pitched  on  the  Parade, 
whither  the  ladies  repair  to  witness  the  spectaqles» 
and  at  its  conclusion  return  .to  Government  House, 
where  they  partake  of  a  second  breakfast.  His  £xr 
cellency  dines. with  the  colonel  and  officers  of  .the 
militia,  and  usually  gives  a  splendid,  ball,  ia  the 
evening.  On  such  nights  it  is  not  unconunon  to  see 
as  many  as  three  hundred  people  at  .GovemmeDt 
House ;  and  on  one  occasicHi,  so  great  was  the 
crowd,  that  the  floor  .gave  way :  and  although  it 
only  fell  six  inches,  and  therefore  caused  no  acci- 
dent ;  yet  the  ladies  were  extremely  frightened,  and 
screamed  extremely  loud, — could  any  thing  else  be 
expected,  from  ladies  in  a  fright  ? 
,.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincent  are  very,  fond  of 
maroonmg  parties,  and  these  pleasant  little  excur. 
sions  were  much  patronised  by  the  Governor.  As- 
semblies of  some  dozen  ladies,  and  perhaps  double 
that  number  of  gentlemen,  repair  to  a  rural  qx)t, 
where  under  the  cover  of  a  tent,  or  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees,  they  enjoy  a  cold  meal,  which  serves 
for  a  dinner.  Exhilarating  wine  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  exhilarating  conversation  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies,  commonly  render  such  parties  more 
agreeable  than  more  formal  and  ceremonious  enter- 
tainments. 

Independent  of  being  a  member  of  most  of  these 
parties,  I  was  the  frequent  companion  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  in  their  rides  to  the  country,  and  on 
their  visits  to  various  estates,  where  I  had  frequent 
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■itations  to  remain  some  time ;  so  tliat  in  a  few 
moDtlis  I  had  ascended  Mount  St.  Andrew,  and 
visited  Dorsetshire  Hill,  CalUaqua,  the  Vigie,  Mount 
Young,  and  several  other  places,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kiogstowu.  Reader,  1  owe  thee  a  description  of 
these  places,  "  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
"  pay  thee  all." 

Dorsetshire  Hill  is  an  eminence  some  three  miles 
to  the  back  of  Kingstown,  on  the  windward  side — ■ 
lis  situation  is  of  necessity  cool,  being  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as  the  lands  around  it  are 
not  swamped  and  marshy,  it  is  a  healthy  and  agree- 
able spot.  It  commands  a  magniHcent  prospect  on 
(Hie  side,  overlooking  the  sea  a  long  way  down  the 
windward  coast ;  and  on  the  other,  the  town  and 
harbour,  with  Bequia  and  the  Grenadines.  Ou 
a  very  clear  day,  the  Island  of  Grenada  may  be 
distinctly  seen,  through  a  good  telescope,  from  this 
channing  spot.  On  Dorsetshire  Hill  there  are  bar- 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  small 

ipitals,  officers'  quarters,  mess  room,  tanks,  &c. ; 
but  they  have  all  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and 
are  now  in  so  dilapidated  and  ramshackled  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  untenantable  by  aught  save  serpents, 
w{>od«laves,  centipedes,  and  such  animals,  which  may 
be  seen  there  m  abundance.  There  is,  however, 
a  small  barrack  fitted  up  near  the  signal  post,  m 
which  one  man  is  stationed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
lut  for  all  vessels  that  approach  from  the  windward- 
[narter,  and  make  the  due  signal  to  the  town. 


^Lncks 
^Kftospii 
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Some  of  the  barracks  are  yet  capable  of  repair ; 
but  at  present,  they  totter  from  their  foundations, 
and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf  as  the  wind  sweeps 
over  the  hill  in  violent  and  threatening  gusts. 

^  There  is  always  more  or  less  rain  on  Dorsetshire 
Hill,  so  that  the  tanks  are  generally  full;  besides 
which  there  is  a  spring  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  barracks.  The  whole  place  is  capable  of  much 
improvement ;  and  if  well  fortified,  would  make  a 
very  desirable  station  for  troops. 

The  descent  from  the  hill  is  somewhat  steep,  and 
the  road  excessively  rugged.  About  half  way  down 
the  hill  it  branches  off  in  two  directions ;  one  lead- 
ing to  town,  and  the  other  to  Calliaqua,  which  is 
Ja  village  on  the  windward-coast,  with  a  very  safe 
harbour  for  shipping.  Many  vessels  lie  here,  and 
take  in  their  sugars,  instead  of  going  to  Kingstown. 
Calliaqua  is  not  deemed  so  healthy  as  the  capital, 
and  is  often  visited  by  fevers.  The  harbour,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
defended  by  Fort  Duvemette,  which  is  a  steep  rock, 
standing  alone  in  the  sea,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  above  it.  There  are  barracks  erected  on  its 
summit  that  will  contain  thirty  men,  and  a  tank  to 
supply  them  with  water.  Its  ascent  was  accom- 
plished by  blowing  off  part  of  the  rock,  and  building 
steps  from  the  sea  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  bat- 
tery of  guns  and  mortars ;  as  it  is  literally  a  banis- 
tered  staircase  all  the  way  up,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  attempted  carrying  cannons  up 
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>  Steps ;  and  as  the  rock 
I  all  skies,  they  cootrivi 
|)posite  shore. 

This   wooderful   pheoomenon 
rom  the  sea,  is  little  short 
posed  of  volcanic  cioders.  mingied  and  t 
together  to   a   ?reat  degree  of  1 

1  prickly  pears  are  growing  dl  over  it;  wad  iIk 
riend  wlio  made  the  ascent  with  Me,  wUck  1  oa 
ell  my  readers  is  the  devil's  own  uodertakiaB^  wmA 
^fiuitcly  more  lofty  tlian  the  staircase  of  St,  Pami't, 
ttinf;  somewhat  dexirous  of  carrying  away  wilh  Jub 
|. token  of  bis  visit,  gathered  ooe  of  tl»e  afonaid 
rickly  pears,  and  in  a  momenl,  "  par  dtgtraciiam," 
laced  it  in  the  coahned  pocket  of  his  | 
•here  its  sharp  points,  as  Uiey  penetnted  hit 
ion  disco%'ered  to  him  his  mistake,  and  he  i 
IBve  remedied  the  e\~il  on  the  spot;  btit  alai!  the 
lid  pocket  was  of  small  and  fashionahle  dimeniiw, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  lo  dislodge  it  from  the 
r  comfortable  situation  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
wiled  by  my  friend ;  therefore,  for  the  very  dis- 
able office  of  pricking  my  delicate  fingers,  in 
deavouHng  to  rid  his  inexpressibles  of  their  un- 
comfortahle  guest,  1  received  many  thanks  from  my 
polite  companion,  which,  I  can  tell  my  reader,  were 
but  a  very  inadequate  recompeose. 

The  force,  usually  stationed  at  Fort  Diivcmette, 

coosists  of  two  artillerymeo,  who  lead  an  easy  life 

I  ftlbeit  perchance  a  dull  one,  on  their  insular  post. 

I  L  On  one  occasion  a  man  antl  boy  were  the  only  iiH- 
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habitants  of  the  rock,  where  they  had  not  resided 
long  before  the  &ther  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in 
a  few  hours  expired.  The  boy,  a  child  about  sev^A 
years  of  age,  was  in  a  distressing  situation — alone, 
and  without  assistance,  on  a  rocky  island  by  the 
^de  of  his  deceased  father ;  he  had,  however,  th6 
sense  to  hoist  the  blue  flag  half  mast  high  as  a  token 
thelt  assistance  was  wanted  on  the  island,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  signal  was  answered.  The  child 
was  brought  off,  and  from  that  day  there  have  been 
always  two  men  stationed  on  the  rock. 

Between  this  fort  and  the  main  land  is  a  small 
island,  called  Sir  William  Young's  Island.  It  con- 
tains no  other  habitation  than  a  shed,  and  parties  of 
gentlemen  sometimes  repair  thither  on  marooning  ex- 
cursions. It  is  curious,  but  not  the  less  a  fact,  that 
the  sand  on  the  beach  at  Calliaqua  is  of  a  sparkling- 
jet  black,  whilst  that  of  this  little  island,  which  is 
hardly  separated  from  the  main  land,  is  white  as  the 
driven  snow. 

The  ride  from  Kingstown  to  Calliaqua  is  delight- 
fully pleasant,  and  the  scenery  all  along  the  road  id 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

In  ascending  the  hill  at  the  commencement,  and 
looking  down  on  the  town  below,  the  view  surpasses 
all  description,  and  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  finest 
scene  in  the  West  Indies.  Then  in  the  progress  of 
the  ride  •Greathead  estate,  peeping  upon  the  road 
through  the  rich  foliage  that  surrounds  it;  below, 
the  mill  working,  and  the  curling  smoke  ascendingf 
from  the  boiling-house ;  the  beautiful  valley,  entided 
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TiioB  Vale,  with  the  «ea  before  it,  fringed  with  a 

iperb  row  of  mountain  cabbage-trees ;  the  chanfre 

that  presents  itself  when  you  have  passed  the  Tile, 

and  the  g^eat  variety  of  scenery  con^picuons  oti  die 

whole  road,  too  fair  to  be  described,  and  yet  too  re- 

rkabie  to  be  foi^otten. 

Greathead  Estate  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Bnest  in  the 
id.     i  received  some  kindness  from  the  manager, 

id  was  a  frequent  ^est  at  his  breakfast-table,  a 
fnght  hospitable  table  in  its  way,  and  One  that  suited 
my  palate  to  a  nicety. 

The  estate  was  at  a  nice  distance  from  town,  and 
liad  the  superior  attraction  of  a  very  superb  bathing 
kouse.  A  delicious  bath  in  the  morning  is  very  con- 
ducive to  health,  especially  when  succeeded  by  a 
i^licious  breakfast ;  and  I  seldom  went  ibiifaer  without 
receiving'  the  whole  of  one  and  a  share  of  the  other. 
The  ^eat  fiouse  is  a  great  hcruse  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Its  external  appearance  resembles  a  large 
manufactory  more  than  a  gentleman's  residence ;  and, 
uniike  the  generality  of  West  India  buildings,  it  i»  of 
4tep  red  brick.  It  has  the  tbree  Cs,  for  its  roonu 
*e  cool,  comfortabi  ■,  and  capacious ;  a  fourth  C 
(sea)  13  visible  from  its  back  windows,  and  that  is  the 
AtlantiC'  It  commands  a  Ane  prospect ;  bnt  for  ttg 
adrantageous  situation  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  bouse  on  "  Sion  Hill  Estate,''  which  overlooks  tlie 
town,  and  is  in  my  opinion  a  residence  more  to  be 
envied  than  anv  other  spot  in  the  Island  of  Ht.  Vin- 
cent. From  this  charming  place  you  have  a  mag- 
Bificeut  view  of  the  windw  wt.    Fort  Duver- 
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nette,  Dorsetshire  Hill,  the  town,  the  garrison,  and 
the  Grenadines. 

,  It  was  here  that  I  spent  one  of  the  pleasanteist 
months  of  my  life,*  and  many  delightful  excursions 
have  I  taken,  in  company  with  its  worthy  manager. 

Sion  Hill  flourishes  under  the  superintendance  .of 
a  man  who  has  well  learnt  bis  profession ;  and  if  I 
had  property  in  the  West  Indies,  I  would  rather  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Allan  than  of  any  other  manager 
I  am  acquainted  with.  He  is  a  man  who  never 
allows  any  thing  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
estate;  and  in  the  attention  which  he  pays  to  the 
comforts  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  does  ample  justice  to  the  owner,  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  his  confidence. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning,  in  the  month  of  May, 
that  I  was  taking  breakfast  with  this  gentleman  and 
another  friend,  when  his  servant  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  return  mail  boat  from  Trinidad  and 
Grenada;  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  our 
meal,  I  mounted  horse  and  rode  to  the  post-ofiice, 
where  I  found  a  long,,  long  letter — to  me  a  long  letter 
is  the  most  abominable  of  all  abominable  abomina- 
tions. It  gives  me  the  shivers  and  the  blue  devils, 
and  all  the  other  devils  that  are  neither  shivering  nor 

blue.     This  was  from  my  friend  Major  W ,  and  I 

saw  by  the  commencement  that  it  was  giving  me,  in 
accordaace  with  my  request,  a  brief  description  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad.  As  I  asked  this  for  my 
readers,  and  not  for  myself,  I  determined  not  to  peruse 
it  till  it  should  appear  in  print.      Had  the  major 
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known  this,  he  wohM  have  been,  no  doubt,  in  a  devil 
of  a  rage ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  major  lies  in 
his  grave,  and  so  "  peace  to  his  manes." 

For  the  letter  it  hath  survived  its  writer;  and,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  interest  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  for  the  major  was  a  quaint  roan,  I  will  insert 
it  for  their  benefit — Le  voici. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TRINtDAD. 
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<'  He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  clement  skies, 
**  He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plains.' 

Thamp3€n, 


Letter  of  Major  W- 


DEAR  BAYLEY,  Trinidad,  4th  May,  1827. 

I  AM  about  to  keep  my  promise,  in  telling  you  some- 
thing of  Trinidad.  After  we  left  you,  we  had  a 
glorious  breeze  all  against  us,  so  I  went  to  bed,  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  got  up,  and  got  my  breakfast, 
and  never  took  any  notice  of  what  was  going  on, 
for  the  captain  told  us  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a 
fine  brig — that  was  true,  and  knew  her  own  way 
into  port — that  was  not  true  ;  however,  in  two  days 
she  scudded  under  full  sail,  into  Boca  Grande,  or 
the  Big  Bogee,  as  I  call  it,  and  passed  on  to  the  gulf 
of  Paria,  which  is  the  most  angelic  gulf  I  ever  saw. 
It  reminded  me  of  my  boyish  days,  for  I  threw  one 
of  the  ship's  blocks  into  the  smooth  water,  and  it 
made  the  finest  duck  and  drake  imaginable,  so  I 
set  the  incident  down  in  my  journal  as  a  remedy,  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  provision  in  a  smooth  sea.  When 
I  describe  a  beautiful  place,  I  always  begin  with  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  it.  These  you  will  easily 
guess,  are  the  women  :  and  of  a  truth  the  women  of 
Trinidad  are  most  superb  creatures.     To  be  sure 
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ley  are  somewhat  proud,  but  then  you  know,  so  are 
.ucifer  and  tliK  peacocks.  I  have  been  charmed 
with  the  feir  Parisians,  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  the  fair  Castillians,  and  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  with  the  fair  English :  but  here  we  have 
French  and  English  and  Spanish  all  in  one  ;  so  that 
I  am  charmed,  and  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  no 
chance  of  getting  out  of  it ;  a  pretty  predicament  for 
an  officer  in  the  West  Indies!  Upon  my  soul,  Bay- 
ley,  the  colored  women  all  look  innocent  in  Trinidad  ; 
then  they  have  more  of  the  oHve,  and  less  of  the 
burnt  umber  stuff  on  their  skins  than  those  of  the 
other  islands  that  lay  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn- 
There  is,  also,  a  good  society  of  the  whites,  and 
lair  display  of  beautj-  in  the  ball  rooms.  All  Creoles 
iove  dress,  but  I  think  the  Creoles  of  Trinidad  are 
more  tasty  than  otiiers.  French  fashions  are  more 
in  vogue  here  than  our  English  ones,  and  I  alwaj-s 
give  the  preference  to  Parisian  costumes.  It  is  a 
happy  thing  that  the  dress  does  not  aifect  the  princi- 
ples ;  if  it  did,  there  would  be  little  love  towards  Old 
England,  in  this  island.  The  reverse  of  this  is,  how- 
ever, the  case ;  the  best  feeling  exists  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Catholics,  and  the  English  influence 
is  predominant :  the  good  Governor  has  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are  all  contented 
with  the  Britisli  administration.  The  men  love  their 
sovereign,  the  women  their  sweethearts,  and  the 
children  their  sweetmeats.  So  love,  loyalty,  and 
lollypops  are  thriving  in  Trinidad. 

Port  of  Spain  is  a  splendid  town  ;  there  is  nothing 
p2 
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like  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
earthquakes  are  so  frequent  here ;  but  as  the  old 
motto  says,  "  every  man  in  his  turn;"  and  if  there  be 
earthquakes  in  Trinidad,  there  are  hurricanes  in  the 
other  islands,  and  of  these,  thank  heaven,  we  have 
none. 

'■  The  streets  are  as  long  as  the  purses  of  the  Nabobs, 
and  as  regular  as  a  company  at  drill ;  indeed,  the 
houses  are  like  the  troops,  and  dare  not  stand  a  foot 
out  of  the  line.  There  is,  also,  a  good  pavement 
that  doth  not  invite  corns  or  blisters  to  the  tough,  or 
tendfer  feet  of  the  pedestrians;  and  there  is  road  room 
for  the  carriages,  as  well  as  path  room  for  the  passen-- 
gers.  I  believe  every  man  was  obliged,  by  law,  to 
pave  the  pathway  fronting  his  own  -house,  whereat 
a  few,  whose  dwellings  were  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  were  heard  to  grunt  and  grumble. 

There  are  lots  of  carriages  in  the  town,  and  I 
have  just  bought  a  most  dashing  gig,  in  which  I 
intend  to  drive  daily,  up  and  down,  before  the  door 
of  the  first  heiress  of  Trinidad,  looking  as  handsome 
as  Apollo.  All  our  roads  are  good,  and  not  like 
your  break-neck  paths  of  St.  Vincent. 
'  We  have  a  public  ^'promenade'  too,  that  beats 
your  parade  ground  out  and  out,  extending  a  long 
way  beneath  the  shade  of  luxuriant  trees;  and  here 
thy  "  gallant  friend,  the  major,''  as  a  poor  relation  of 
mine  used  to  call  me,  is  wont  to  take  his  evening 
walk  with  the  loveliest  creature  in  Trinidad.  Do  not 
be  offended,  my  dear  Bayley,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
would  venture  to  place  this  "  chere  ami'*  in  compe- 
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tilion  wilh  your  own  Laura,  and  Lieutenant  K — V 
new  acquaintant,  whom  you  tell  me  is  the  loveliest 
girl  ill  St.  Vincent;  nay,  I  would  even  vcntui-c  to  pre- 
dict, that  if  a  second  Paris  could  be  foimd  to  judge 
between  them,  he  would  award  the  golden  apple  to 
my  own  fair  Helen, 

Your  St.  Vincent  market-place  is  very  good,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  ours  ;  we  have  shambles,  and 
you  have  none  ;  then  our  people  are  as  merry  as  the 
devil  when  he's  doing  mischief,  and  mix  their  French 
and  English  and  Spanish  together,  just  like  the 
builders  of  Babel,  or  the  show  people  at  Greenwich 
fair. 

should  be  afraid  to  fre(|ueut  that  confounded, 
I  Bgly,  and  damp  religious  atfair  of  your  island,  that 
r  looks  so  much  like  the  ehapel  of  a  great  prison ;  but 
I  here  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  get  a  very 
I' comfortable  seat,  out  of  which  I  am  not  turned  by 
I  liuge  drops  of  rain  falling  upon  my  "  caput,"  and 
I  christ^iing  me  a  second  time.     Then  the  architect 
I  vas  a  sensible  man,  and  has  taken  some  pains  about 
our  building,  which  is  quite  a  splendid  affair,  and 
has    very    elegant    internal    arrangements ;    besides 
which  our  olive  colored  ladies  are  as  well  accommo- 
dated as  the  fairer  votaries  of  fashion.     Then  the 
situation  of  the  church  is  unexceptionable,  and  the 
lawn  that  surrounds  it  is  green  as  the  hills  of  Albion, 
and  smooth  as  the  velvet  of  France.     I  went  once  to 
f  (he  Catholic  chapel,  and  really  it  is  an  edifice  that 
I  no  one  can  find  fault  with.     The  uHiciating  priest, 
rlp9i  in  a  rare  good  man;  and  independent  of  u  liberal 
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educatioDi  is  possessed  of  what  the  French  call  ^'  Le 
gros  bon  sens/' 

I  wish,  Bayley ,  you  had  been  here  in  the  time  of  the 
carnival ;  you  bave  no  idea  of  the  gaiety  of  the  place 
during  that  season.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were 
nothing  compared  to  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  persons  of  the  Catholics  of  Trinidad.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned^  all  found 
masking  suits  for  the  carnival. 

A  party  of  ladies,  having  converted  themselves  into 
a  party  of  brigands,  assailed  me  in  my  quarters,  and 
nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.    I  viras  just  going 

to  cut  and  run,  when  Ensign  who  was  with 

me,  not  knowing  the  joke,  and  thinking  they  were  so 
many  devih  come  to  take  him  before  his  time,  drew 
his  sword ;  and,  to  show  his  courage  to  the  major, 
would  certainly  have  cut  without  running,  if  I  had 
not  stopped  his  arm,  and  given  the  affrighted  "  rob- 
bers'' time  to  decamp.  In  the  performance  of  this 
gallant  feat  he  nearly  knocked  down  iny  best  case  of 
humming-birds,  which  I  prize  not  a  little,  for  having 
shot  and  stuffed  them  myself.  I  have  never  seesa 
these  little  birds  in  so  much  variety  as  in  Trinidad ; 
and  I  have  made  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred. 
Ah,  my  boy,  this  is  the  island  for  curiosities !  here 
are  curious  men,  women^  and  children ;  curious  birds,- 
beasts,  and  fishes ;  curious  trees,  plants,  and  flowMi. 
By  the  way,  we  are  indebted^ibr  a  few  of  the  diree 
last  to  your  botanic  garden  at  St.  Vincent.  I  am  UAd 
that  it  is  going  to  decay;  and,  if  that  be  the  case, 
you  may  spare  us  a  few  more.      I  assure  you  they 
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,look  very  pretty  growing  about  the  shrubbery  of 
St.  Anne's,  which  is  the  comfortable  residence  of  our 
good  Governor ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  knows  emi- 
nently well  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Sir  Ralph 
gives  excellent  dinners,  and  makes  excellent  laws ; 
■he  is  adored  by  the  inhabitants,  and  I  have  never 
Iheard  a  sentence  to  his  discredit  since  I  have  been 
ia  the  colony. 

Bayley,  when  you  and  1  were  fellow  passengers  in 
the  Duke  of  York,  I  took  particular  notice  of  your 
extreme  partiality  to  the  cocoa  we  got  on  board;  I 
DOW  send  you  a  little  that  is  better  than  that,  for  it 
was  cured  on  the  finest  cocoa  plantation  in  Trinidad. 
1  don^t  thinlc  you  have  any  of  these  plantations  in 
St.  Vincent,  so  you  have  no  idea  how  pretty  they  are. 
If  I  were  a  poet,  as  thank  heaven  I  am  not,  I  would 
work  up  ray  imagination  to  give  thee  a  description  of 
these  fairy  plants  as  they  grow  in  my  friend's  grounds, 
shaded  by  taller  and  luxuriant  trees,  that  form  a  lively 
contrast  with  the  rich  green  of  the  shrubs  themselves. 
But  I  know  that  thou  wilt  prefer  some  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  most  poetical  description,  for  thou  art  a 
very  Justice  Greedy  in  thy  estimate  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life;  and  where  thou  mightst  consign 
Diy  poetry  to  the  flames,  thou  woutdst  not  fail  to 
cfflnmit  my  cake  of  chocolate  to  a  very  careful  cook, 
in  order  to  get  from  the  same  a  delicious  breakfast 
beverage. 

In  St.  Vincent  you  have  Charaibs,  in  Trinidad  we 
have  Indians ;  and  our  forests,  of  which  there  are 
abiuulauce,  have  still  their  peculiar  lace   of  Inha- 
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^  bitants — such  as  monkeys,  parrots,  snakes,  serpents, 
agoutis,  guanas,  and  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
magnificent  plumage.  This  would  be  a  fine  field  foar 
a  great  naturalist. 

Our  Indians  are  a  dumpy  set  of  people,  all  King 
John  s  men,  short  and  stout,  with  little  eyes  and  large 
noses.  Perhaps  you  think  they  have  the  negro  wod 
on  their  heads,  but  they  have  none ;  their  hair  is  as 
black  as  jet,  and  as  long  as  some  of  K — ^'s  long 
stories,  which  is  the  best  description  of  length  I  can 
think  of.  They  are  a  confounded  sleepy  race,  and  it 
is  only  by  their  moving  now  and  then  that  you  find 
out  they  are  alive;  indeed  they  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  quite  hard  work  enough  to  be  obliged  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep — so  I  dare  say  it  is. 

They  live  in  a  place  called  Savana  Grande,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  original  villages  I  ever  saw ;  no- 
thing can  I  recollect  at  all  like  it,  so  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss.  It  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  huts  that  stand 
altogether,  and  each  by  itself  very  queer  and  very 
regular.  Now  I  have  found  a  simile,— they  are  like 
Hood's  "  Whims  and  Oddities  f  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  all  oddities  themselves,  as  well  as  their  inmates. 
My  dear  fellow,  these  Indians  are  blessed  in  their 
wives,  who  differ  from  all  the  other  wives  in  the 
known  world ; — they  are  silent  as  the  mutes.  You 
used  to  tell  me  that  your  aunt  Josephine  was  a  quiet 
soul,  but  if  she  was  any  thing  like  an  English  woman, 
these  Indians  would  beat  her  out  and  out. 

There  are  some  nine  hundred  and  odd  of  these 
people  in  Trinidad,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  on 
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!  decrease.  The  greater  number  of  them  reside 
lejoiid  Savana  Grande,  on  the  olher  side  of  St,  Jo- 
ph's.  Their  town  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  I  have 
P'ice  visited  St,  Joseph's,  which  was  formerly  the 
jftpital ;  and  what  with  its  church  and  barracks,  and 
ndry  other  comfortable  appurtenances,  is  still  a 
ising  fine  town.  It  will  not,  however,  bear  a  cora- 
irison  with  Port  of  Spain. 

I  did  promise  to  write  you  sometliing  about  educa- 
ntion,  but  really  you  must  excuse  me.  I  was  a  wild 
^low  at  school,  and  wilder  at  college ;  I  have  not 
lamed  much  ui  the  army,  and  am  very  little  capable 
r  judging  about  education  and  morality.  I  kuow 
at  there  is  a  school  in  the  town  where  the  French, 
Ingtish,  and  Castillians  go  together, 

'•  tria  jmiria  in  uno," 

i  learn  Murray's  English  Grammar,  the  New  Testa- 
ait,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  school.  I  am  however 
lomewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  tread-mill, 
where  I  sent  a  rascally  servant  of  mine,  who  stole 
six  dollars  from  my  table  drawer;  and  the  next  day 
went  to  see  him  foot  it  on  the  wheel.  I  was  glad  to 
Eee  him  at  his  work,  for  he  was  a  lazy  fellow,  and 
worthless  to  boot ;  he  well  deserved  his  punishment, 
for  his  crime  would  have  hung  an  Englishman  out 
and  out,  albeit  an  Englishman  were  worth  twenty  of 

I  only  went  once  though,  for  I  love  not  walking, 
I  the  streets  of  I'uertu  de  Espuuu  are  intolerably 
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hot :  you  have  the  advantage  of  us  there,  St.  Vincent 
is  cooler  than  Trinidad. 

And  now,  Bayley,  I  have  written  a  long  letter, 
inultum  in  parvo,  that  is  to  say,  in  case  thou  hast 
forgotten  thy  Latin,  a  great  deal  in  a  little  space : 
I  never  did  as  much  for  any  friend  before,  yet  I  only 
ask  thee  to  lepay  me  with  a  short  letter,  a  ve^  short 
one,  for  long  ones  I  never  read. 

Now  I  am  going  to  a  ball,  so,  my  good  fellow, 
adieu. 

Yours  very  sincerely^ 

W 

So,  reader,  thou  art  indebted  to  my  friend  for  a 
description  of  Trinidad,  after  his  own  wild  way ;  and 
now  I  will  take  thee  back  to  St.  Vincent,  where  there 
is  much  novelty  to  be  seen,  and  much  information  to 
be  gained. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MISCELLANIES. 


"*  When  ihey  have  joiued  Ibeir  pericra 
'.'  Out  skips  a  book  of  misceilanies." 


Swift. 


Did  I  not  promise  thee,  sweet  reader,  a  description 
r  some  of  my  excursions  with  the  worthy  manager 
:  Sion  Hill,  and  did  I  ever  fail  in  my  promises, 
krhen  tlieir  fulfilment  could  tend  to  thy  instruction  or 
nusement? — ixever — neither  shall  I  fail  now. 

The  day  on  which  I  received  my  friend  W" 's 

iter  had  been  Jixed  for  a  ride  to  th^Vig'ie,  Mount 

Toung',  and  Owia,  places  which  I  had  seen  before, 

{Dt  never  examined   with  sufficient    minuteness  to 

i  a  detaiJed  description  of  them.    A  circumstance 

Mppeoing  however  on  the  estate  wliich  demanded 

e  manager's  attention,  he  was  deterred  from  going, 

and  we  therefore  deferred  our  intended  excuraion  to 

.  the  following  morning. 

r.   la  the  mean  time  I  had  an  invitation  to  a  ball, 
F  which  was  to  take  place  at  Government  House  in 
the  evening,  and  I  determined  to  amuse  myself  during 
the  day  with  taking  a  trip  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Accordingly,  on  leaving  the  post-office,  I  galloped 
up  the  bay,  and  crossing  the  market-plact  passed  into 
tbd  back  street.    It  was  market-day,  and  the  confused 
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scene  that  presented  itself  was  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  market-place  at  St.  Vincent  is  a  square 
piece  of  ground,  of  tolerable  dimensions,  crossed  on 
the  right  by  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  beneath  which 
the  militia  sometimes  assemble  before  marching  to 
the  parade  ground.  There  are  also  a  few  larger 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  open  space, 
under  whose  shade  the  negroes  sit  to  vend  their 
articles.  There  is  a  butcher's  stall  too  at  the  comer, 
where  the  meat  is  killed  and  sold  to  the  town  cus- 
tomers. The  market-place  iff  however  seldom  so  mucH 
crowded  as  on  Sunday  morning,  when  all  the  negroes 
flock  in  from  the  estates  with  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  poultry. 

It  is  then  a  truly  amusing  scene : — ^the  clatter  of 
tongues,  in  a  medley  negro  language,  half  French, 
half  English,  is  tremendous  and  overpowering;  but 
far  more  overpowering  is  it,  I  trow,  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  any  sensitive  personage  to  inhale  the  stifling 
odour  of  salt  fish  that  rises  on  all  sides,  tainting  and 
polluting  the  air  around,  on  a  crowded  market-day. 

The  unceasing  din  and  clatter  of  a  woman's  tongue 
one  may  listen  to,  there  is  something  natural  in  that ; 
but  to  be  obliged  to  inhale  such  a  sickening  and  dis- 
gusting vapour,  verily  it  is  enough  to  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  strongest  man  in  Christendom. 

Setting  this  smell  aside,  however,  truly  it  is  a  right 
comfortable  and  delightful  thing  to  see  so  much  hap- 
piness on  so  small  a  space  of  ground.  They  were  all 
slaves,  and  yet  they  were  all  laughing.  Every  one 
seemed  pleased  with  himself,  and  discontent  was  not 
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depiofed  on  a  single  face.     If  discord  now  and  tlieii 

appeared,  it  was  only  between  two  husbands,  jealous 

f  their  wives,  or  two  wives  jealous  of  their  husbands. 

(11  were  certain  of  turning  their  little  commerce  to 

X'ouut,  and  all  were  happy  in  the  certainty.     I  was 

plonished  to  see  the  self-satisfaction  with  which  a 

ling  negro  girl  deposited  two  dollars  and  a  half  in 

he  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  and  rising  from  her 

tat  set  off  on  her  return  to  the  estate,  bearing  on  her 

ad  the  empty  tray  which  she  had  brought  to  town, 

I  few  hours  before,  ladeivwith  a  young  pig,  poultry, 

I  vegetables, 

1  passed  the  market,  and  on  my  way  through  the 

town  encountered  Captain  F -,  who  said  he  was 

hlakiag  a  ride  because  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
Itotd  him  where  I  was  going,  and  he  proposed  ac- 
mpanying  me.  We  turned  out  of  the  back  street 
little  way  above  the  church,  and  rode  for  some  time 
long  the  most  detestable  of  all  detestable  roads  ;  at 
every  five  paces  our  horses  were  knee-deep  in  the 
mod,  and  God  knows  how  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 

ItS  the  garden.     Howej^er  we  did  so  at  last,  and  now 
Kdous  allons  voir  les  cho.ses." 
L  The  Botanic  Garden  of  St,  Vincent  is  about  half  a 
pile  from  Kingstown.    At  its  entrance  formerly  stood 
pie  residence  of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
den, which  was  in  a  most  rich  and  flourishing  con- 
dition, under  the  superintendance  of  a  Mr.  Anderson, 
ince  the  death  of  this  gentleman  it  has  fallen  off 
rBdually,  and  is  at  present  going  to  ruin.    The  only 
Oprovenient  that  has  taken  place  is  the  de.struction 
the  manager's  house,  and  the  erection,  by  the 
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colony,  of  a  very  pretty  cotts^  in  its  stead.  Thii 
cottage  is  a  sort  of  Government  Honse ;  indeed  there 
is  no  other  in  Si.  Vincent ;  yet  the  road  leading  to  it 
is  so  bad,  that  few  strangers  on  their  ihrst  arrivsd 
wonld  like  to  repair  thither  to  pay  their  visits  to 
the  Governor*^  It  is  very  well,  and  very  piretty  as  a 
^^  maison  de  campagne ;"  but  I  think  every  Grovemor 
should  have  an  establishment  where  he  may  represent 
his  Sovereign  with  proper  ceremony  and  etiqucftt^: 
The  old  affair  in  the  back  street,  thrice  beforcf  men« 
tioned,  has  been  a  splendid*  house  in  its  day,  but  we 
shall  live  to  see  its  fall  yet.  Great  houses  are  like 
great  men  and  great  nations,  their  glory  caniiiDt  last 
forever.  We  see  the  first  destroyed  by  time,  the 
second  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  the  third 
by  a  weight  of  poverty,  a  host  of  foes;  or  the  bad 
management  of  a  prime  minister. 
,  But  to  return  to  the  garden — it  is  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  cultivation ;  it  is  no  longer  the  favorite  resort 
of  learned  and  scientific  men ;  the  prolific  nursery  of 
a  thousand  luxurious  fruits  and  lovely  flowers ;  and 
though  it  contains  still  many  scarce  and  valuieible 
treasures,  though  there  are  the  clove,  the  nutmeg', 
and  the  cinnamon,  with  many  other  trees  and  shrubs ; 
though  there  are  the  most  delicious  fruits  hanging  on 
the  branches  above,  and  the  fairest  flowers  blooming 
on  the  beds  below ;  yet  the  fruits  maintain  not  their 
former  perfection,  and  the  flowers  bloom  not  in  thfe 
pride  of  their  ancient  beauty.  Poisonous  and  thriving 
weeds  beset  their  tender  stems,  and  deprive  their  roots 
of  the  earth  s  nourishment.  The  wily  serpent  now 
lies  coiled  in  ease  amongst  the  high  blades  of  grass 
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fhat  choke  and  surround  the  once  favorite  plants  of  a 
careful  gardener.  The  midnig-ht  owl  builds  its  nest 
among  the  trees,  and  their  redundant  branches  are 
no  longer  lopped ;  nay,  I  have  been  told  that  horses 
are  allowed  to  wander  over  the  garden,  grazing  on 
the  sweetest  buds,  and  trampling  d&wn  the  most 
expensive  flowers.  I  believe  the  colony  has  entirely 
given  up  this  place ;  and  as  the  manager's  salary  has 
been  withdrawn,  there  is  no  louger  auy  attention 
paid  to  it.  There  has  been  much  labour,  much 
money,  and  much  scientific  attention  bestowed  on 
this  garden  j  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should 
low  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

If,  however,  it  be  lost  to  the  botanist,  it  yet  remains 

i  field  open  to  the  researches  of  the  naturalist.     It 

lounds  with  a  variety  of  birds  and  insects,  and  the 

sident  clergj'man  doth  many  a  time  and  oft  wend 

fcither  in  search  of  the  latter.     His  collection  of 

iects  and  other  natural  curiosities  was  by  far  the 

best  1  saw  in  the  West  Indies. 

Strangers,  who  come  to  the  island  for  a  few  days, 

^^leldom  leave  it  without  visiting  the  garden  ;  but  it  is 

^Huher  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  was  once  famous, 

^^pan  for  its  present  value  and  importance. 

^H  Since  theerectifHi  of  the  cottage,  however,  of  which 

^fuave  given  a  view,  the  botanic  garden  has  been  the 

scene  of  much  gaiety  and  amusement.     Many  were 

liie  maroons  given  by  his  Excellency  at  his  pretty 

cottage,  and  great  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  invited. 

Sir  Charles  Brisbane  possessed  the  great  art  of  making 

bis  goests  pleased  with  themselves,  and  of  exciting  a 

r  spirit  in  the  dullest  party. 
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After  making  our  tour  of  the  garden  we  returned 
home,  where  we  dined,  and  in  the  evening  repaired 
to  his  Excellency's  ball,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
anon. 

The  following  morning  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  to  Sion  Hill  to  breakfast ;  after  which  I  set  out 
with  the  manager  on  our  intended  excursion. 

I  found  the  Vigie  a  long  ridge,  dividing  the  lee- 
ward from  the  windward  quarter  of  the  island.  It  is 
five  miles  from  Kingstown,  and  about  the  height  of 
Dorsetshire  Hill.  It  was  once,  like  that  place,  a 
station  for  troops ;  and,  during  the  Charaib  war, 
several  and  violent  were  the  contests  for  its  posses- 
sion, and  a  great  deal  of  brave  blood  was  spilt  on 
that  post.  Its  situation  is  healthy  and  advantageous, 
as  it  has  always  a  fine  breeze,  while  its  distance  from 
the  sea  protects  it  from  more  violent  gusts. 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  Mount  Young,  which  is 
some  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  along  the  wind- 
ward coast ;  and  its  situation  is  alike  beautiful  and 
healthy.  The  country  around  it  is  in  a  fine  culti- 
vated state,  and  the  marshes  few  and  not  dangerous. 
Troops  were  once  stationed  on  the  mount,  which  is 
in  every  respect  a  fine  spot  for  a  garrison,  but  too 
far  from  Kingstown  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in 
peaceable  times. 

The  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  our  pro- 
ceeding to  Owia ;  we,  therefore,  went  back  to  Sion 
Hill  Estate,  where  I  slept  that  night,  and  returned  to 
town  in  the  morning. 

After  breakfast  I  amused,  or  rather  fatigued  myself 
for  the  benefit  of  my.  readers,  in  making  calculations 
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*of  the  St.  Vincent  current  money,  and  comparing 
lliem  with  our  English  coin.  Of  a  verity  they  have 
most  original  names  for  their  pieces,  such  as  are  seen 
below,  with  their  proportionate  value  to  each  other. 


1 

Dog 

■} 

1 

dtampet. 

5 

3i 

1 

Five  Dog  piece. 

10 

61 

■2 

I 

Ten 

Dog  piece. 

20 

13 

4 

2 

1 

Quarter  Dollar. 

40 

26 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Half  Dollar. 

80 

52 

16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Dollar. 

640 

416 

128 

64 

32 

16 

« 

1 

Joe. 

1280 

832 

256 

128 

64 

33 

16 

2 

> 

1    I  Doubloon. 


Ooe  Bitt  is  equal  to  four  Stampeea  or  nix  Dogs. 

13  Bitts  and  2  dogs make  1  dollar. 

6  Ditto  and  4  ditto —    J  a  dollar. 

3  Ditto  and  2  ditto —    ^otn  dollar. 

Besides  these  there  are  coins  in  ciiculation,  called  Cut  money. 

Span.  Dot.    flirli.    Ougj. 

I  Cut  Joe  equal  to  6         8  0 

I  Cut  Dollar Oil  0 

I  Cut  Half  Dollar 0         5  3 

1  Cut  Quarter  Dollar 0         2  4 

'  A  Table,  thawing  the  Value  of  each  of  the  above  Coins  in  the 
Currtacy  of  St.  Vincent,  and  British  Army  Sterling. 

Coins.                    Currency/.  Sterling. 

£.  $.    d.  £.    s.   d. 

I    Doubloon 8     0     0  3     9     4 

1  Joe 4     0     0  1    14     8 

I  Col  Joe 3     6     Ij  1     8     8 


0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6J 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3J 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

OH 
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Cains.  Currency.         Sterling, 

£.   8,    d.        £.    8,   d. 
1  Dollar 0  10    0  0    4    4 

1  Cut  Dollar 0  9  li 

i  aS.  Dollar 0  5  0 

J  S.  Dollar 0  2  6 

1  Ten  Dog  piece 0  1  3 

1  Bitt 0  0  91 

1  Five  Dog  piece 0  0  7  J 

i  a  Bitt 0  0  4J 

1  Stampee 0  0  2| 

1  Dog 0  0  IJ 

To  bring  St.  Vincent  currency  to  sterling,  take 
one-third  and  one-tenth  of  the  given  sum^  add  them 
together,  and  the  amount  will  be  the  sterling  re- 
quired. 

To  reduce  currency  to  sterling  bring  the  given 
sum  into  pence,  multiply  it  by  thirty,  and  divide  by 
thirteen. 

So,  reader,  if  thou  shouldst  ever  go  to  St.  Vincent 
the  above  rules  will  save  thee  a  few  doubloons,  with 
which  thou  mayst  buy  champagne  and  madeira,  and 
entertain  thy  friends  after  the  fashion  of  a  prince : 
then  I  pray  thee,  in  very  meekness  and  humility  of 
spirit,  to  remember,  not  the  "  fifth  of  November,"  or 
"  Guy  Fawkes,"  or  "  Gunpowder  treason  and  plot,** 
but  that  very  rainy  and  disagreeable  morning  in  the 
month  of  May,  A.  D.  1827,  when  thy  poor  book- 
maker did  worry  his  patience  and  his  brain  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  aforesaid  calculations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl. 

THE  CFIARAIB  WAR. 


"  This  Island  was  troubled  during  a  long  period  wilh  nil  llie 
boiTDn  of  a  civil  war." 


I 


I  DAR£  say  that  my  readers  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  I  love  variety, — that  I  am  fond  of  novelty 
aod  change ;  that  my  chapters  are  short ;  and  that 
one  or  two,  which  treat  on  sugar  and  molasses,  are 
"  short  and  sweet ;"  moreover,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
dwell  for  any  length  of  time  on  one  and  the  sajne 
subject.  Men,  if  they  can  help  It,  seldom  do  that 
which  is  contrary  to  their  inclinations:  now  it  is 
quite  contraiy  to  my  inclinations  to  continue  a  long 
and  prosy  description  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, 
talking  about  its  mountains,  and  its  valleys,  and  its 
streets,  and  its  garden,  and  its  ugly  church,  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  ugly  or  beautiful  therein 
contained ;  therefore,  as  there  arc  many  amusing 
and  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the 
island,  that  border  less  on  the  descriptive,  I  shall 
drop  for  a  time  the  aforementioned  subjects,  and 
commence  a  narrative  of  the  insurrection  that  took 
place  in  the  year  1705. — I  say  commence,  for  I  do 
dot  promise  to  continue  my  narrative  beyond  a  cer- 
q2 
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tain  length;  and  though  the  reader  shall  have  the 
whole  account  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Memoirs, 
yet  it  will  be  only  in  fragments  scattered  here  and 
there;  for  when  I  am  tir^d  of  the  insurrection,  I 
shall  fly  to  the  Governor's  balls ;  and  from  the  Go- 
vernor's balls,  to  the  Soufri^re ;  and  from  the  Sou- 
fri^re  to  Kingstown  ;  and  when  I  am  tired  of  Kings- 
town, I  will  fly  back  again  to  the  insurrection. 

All  the  insurrections  that  have  occurred  in  tibe 
West  Indies  have  been  attended  with  melancholy  and 
interesting  occurrences ;  but  the  public  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  horrors  and  atrocities  that  marked 
the  progress  of  the  rebels  in  these  revolts ;  of  which 
the  most  important  was  what  is  called  the  Charaib 
war,  and  commenced  in  th6  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in 
the  month  of  March^  1795. 

On  the  5th  of  this  month,  an  alarm  was  fired  in 
the  island,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  the  forces 
of  the  militia  were  placed  under  arms.  This  motion 
of  his  Excellency's,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  was  only  by  way  of  precaution,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  having  arrived  from  the 
Island  of  Grenada,  stating  that  an  insurrection  had 
been  commenced  by  the  slaves  and  free  colored  in- 
habitants in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Gouyave. 

An  insurrection  seldom  breaks  out  in  a  single 
Island ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  colony  have 
always  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  when  they  hear 
of  a  revolt  in  another.  Correspondence  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  rebellions 
in  the  several  colonies :    for  when  the  slaves  in  two 
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or  three  contig:uous  islands  are  prepared  to  rise, 
policy  demands  that  their  operations  should  coni- 
tnence  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
eibility  of  one  rendering  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  immediate  employment  and  distribution  of 
the  militia  force  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  was, 
therefore,  a  prudent  precaution  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment. One  half  of  th's  force  was  divided  into 
small  detachments  and  distributed  throughout  the 
Island  to  guard  the  various  estates.  As  the  Chat- 
(eaubelair  and  Charlotte  parishes  formed  the  north- 
east and  north-west  limits  of  the  British  territory  in 
the  colony,  one  company  was  stationed  in  each  of 
these  places,  and  the  remainder  were  ordered  to 
occupy  and  defend  the  fort  at  Berkshire  Hill,  which 
the  inhabitants  were  endeavouring  to  render  stronger 
and  more  tenable,  by  carrying  up  ammunition  for 
the  fort,  and  stores  and  provisions  for  the  forces. 

On  the  following  day,  suspicions  were  greatly 
Strengthened  by  the  information  of  a  person  from 
Calliaqua,  who  stated  that  a  Charaib,  residing  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  his  property,  had  visited  him  with 
a  friendly  warning  of  danger,  and  besought  him  to 
leave  the  colony  "  tout  de  suite  ;"  giving  as  a  reason, 
tliat  the  Cliaraibs  had  determined  on  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  island  which 
would  commence  in  less  than  three  days. 

On  receiving  this  information,  messengers  were 
dispatched  by  his  Excellency  to  summon  the  two 
Charaib  chiefs,  Chatouay  and  Du  Valle,  to  Kingstown, 
.while  ooe  of  the  aides-de-camp  went  to  confer  with 
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the  Gharaibs  residing  in  the  quarter  t>f  Massarica 
cm  the  sobject  of  the  insurrection  dnspeoted ;  and  by 
•them  to  forward  a  summons  to  the  chiefs  at  Grand 
Sable,  desiring  their  presence  in  town  at  the  con- 
vening of  the  council,  which  was  to  tdce  place  on 
the  following  Tuesday. 

These  precautions,  prudent  as  they  were,  were 
not  likely  to  lead  a  people  so  crafty  as  the  Gharaibs 
to  betray  their  plans  and  intentions,  and  their  secret 
was  not  to  be  wrested  by  these  summary  proceed- 
ings ;  their  conduct  was  wily  and  discreet,  and  such 
as  would  tend  to  set  suspicion  on  the  wrongs  scent. 
They  gave  the  aid-de-camp  a  cordial  reception  ;  and 
when  the  subject  was  opened  upon,  they  displayed 
the  greatest  surprise  that  the  slightest  suspicion 
should  have  been  directed  against  them. 

Bad  men,  in  the  execution  of  bad  purposes,  gene- 
rally produce  most  plausible  arguments  in  their 
favour ;  but  the  more  politic  sinner  resorts  to  a 
"  ruse  de  guerre,"  and  urges  the  strongest  and  most 
forcible  reasons  for  not  doing  what  he  is  about  to 
do,  in  order  that  no  suspicion  may  be  thrown  upon 
his  undertaking.  The  wily  character  of  the  Gha- 
raibs was  well  marked  by  their  reasonable  and  ener- 
getic appeals  to  the  very  ties  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship, which  they  were  about  to  violate  and  abuse. 

"  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  we  be  suspected  ? — 
"  we  whom  ye  have  restored  to  our  privileges ;  for- 
"  given  for  our  past  revolts,  and  treated  in  the  most 
"  lenient  and  benevolent  manner  ?  You  have  pro- 
"  tected  us  from  our  foes  in  another  quarter  of  the 
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"  island ;  you  have  given  us  habitations  on  your 
"  estates,  and  land  for  our  nourish ment.  If  we  rebel, 
"  what  are  we  to  gain? — If  we  rebel  and  fail,  what 
"  shall  we  not  lose  ?  We  will  not  answer  for  the  Cha- 
"  raibs  in  Grand  Sable,  they  are  our  enemies ;  they 
"  may  he  plotting  a  revolt ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
"  their  designs.  If  they  make  war,  we  will  not  be  so 
"  foolish  :  on  the  contrary,  we  request  the  protection 
"  of  the  English  for  ourselves  and  our  families  ! 
"  We  are  poor  and  defenceless  ;  we  owe  all  we  have 
"  to  the  English :  wliy  should  we  revolt  ?" 

These  Charaibs  who  thus  assured  the  English  of 
their  quiet  and  peaceable  intentions,  had  been  re- 
siding on  the  estates  and  properties  in  that  quarter, 
during  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  had  derived  their 
pupport  chiefly  from  tlie  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  They,  therefore,  deserved 
less  mercy  for  their  treachery,  in  first  expressing 
their  obligations  and  gratitude,  and  a  few  days  after 
-making  a  violent  and  furious  attack,  iu  conjunction 
with  the  other  rebels,  on  the  same  properties. 

On  the  Sunday  before  hostilities  commenced,  a 
measure  was  taken  by  the  Charaibs  of  Rebacca  and 
Grand  Sable,  which  I  suppose  was  intended  lo  avert 
suspicion.  A  party  of  men  and  women  came  to 
Kingstown,  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  they  disposed  of  in  tlie  mar- 
Jiet-place,  and,  with  every  sign  of  peace,  returned 
ttumolcsted  to  their  own  abodes.  On  the  same  even- 
however,  intelligence  arrived,  stating  that  the 
•haraibs  and  French  inhabitants  of  Mariaqua  had 
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taken  armSy  and  made  an  attack  on  the  estates  m  the 
vicinity,  Captain  Seton,  with  a  detachment  of  mi- 
litia and  volunteers,  and  Major  H.  Sharp,  with  a 
party  of  armed  negroes,  proceeded  to  attack  them; 
they  made  but  little  resistance,  and  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  eighteen  prisoners  and  a  few  fire  arms;  that 
were  found  in  their  dwelling  houses. 

The  majority  of  the  Charaibs  professed  to  lament 
this  occurrence,  and  continued  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  friendliness  of  their  designs :  nevertheless,  th^ 
next  day  the  inhabitants  of  Kingstown  received  in- 
formation that  the  whole  body  intended  to  unite  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  windward  side  of  the  colony. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Lieutenant  Macdowall,  with 
about  thirty-four  militia  and  volunteers,  proceeded 
on  horseback  to  the  assistance  of  Captain  J.  Morgan, 
who  had  the  charge  of  that  district,  whence  they 
started  in  a  body,  to  demand  the  motives  of  the 
Charaibs  before  they  should  commence  their  assault. 
The  Charaibs,  however,  had  already  began  their 
ravages ;  and  the  troop  did  not  advance  far  before 
they  observed  the  residence  and  estate  of  Mr.  Gil- 
christ in  flames :  and  their  further  approach  was 
rendered  not  a  little  unpleasant  by  the  irregular 
firing  of  the  Charaibs  from  the  cane  fields,  where 
they  had  assembled  in  considerable  numbers. 

It  is  always  bad  policy  to  attack  a  superior  force, 
unless  the  said  force  is  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
position.  Now  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Cha- 
raibs. They  were  posted  on  an  eminence.  The 
little  troop  were  advancing  in  a  valley,  and  were 
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entirely  exposed  to  their  shot;  therefore  the  little 
troop  thought  it  better  to  advance  no  longer,  and 
accordingly  they  retreated.  On  joining  the  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Morgan,  they  discovered  that 
bis  position  would  be  untenable,  if  attacked,  from 
ihe  want  of  water  and  provisions ;  and,  as  they  had 
Ho  idea  of  fasting,  and  fighting  to  boot,  they  pre- 
ferred decamping;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Captain 
and  his  force,  they  returned  to  Kingstown ;  knowing 
that,  if  they  remained,  they  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  rebels  which 
-Was  fast  approaching. 

A  party  of  Cbaraibs,  stationed  on  the  roof  of  a 
'bouse,  commenced  waving  their  hats  to  the  detach- 
ment when  it  had  advanced  towards  the  town  as  far 
as  Massarica  river ;  on  its  nearer  approach,  however, 
the  Charaibs  tired;  so  they  gave  it  the  salute  cour- 
teous and  the  salute  direct.  The  troops  looked 
jiuvund  them,  and  were  immediately  fired  at  by  some 
rebels  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were  next  assailed 
by  a  volley  from  behind  ;  so  it  was  considerably 
Worse  than  being  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

The  CharaibR,  the  moment  they  had  fired,  always 
concealed  themselves  among  the  canes,  so  that  the 
troops  had  no  chance  of  hitting  again ;  they  there- 
fore determined  to  "  shoot  and  run ;"  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  discharged  their  weapons;  and,  putting 
their  steeds  into  a  brisk  gallop,  were  not  long  ere 
tliey  arrived  in  Kingstown.  Their  original  number 
r  sixty  was,  however,  reduced  to  forty-four,  the  re- 
maining sixteen  liaving  been  either  killed  or  wounded 
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by  the  Cbaraibs.  These  savage  barbarians  showed 
no  quarter  to  the  wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands : 
they  usually  severed  their  heads  from  their  bodies, 
which  they  mangled  in  a  most  cruel  and  atrocious 
manner. 

On  that  day  the  rebels  did  not  advance  beyond 
Jambour  river,  where  they  halted  until  Wednesday; 
then,  however,  they  proceeded  on  their  march  to 
Kingstown  ;  ravaging,  plundermg,  and  burning  the 
cane  fields  and  houses  of  all  the  estates  on  their  way, 
and  murdering  the  cattle  and  niBgroes. 

These  transactions  were  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  windward  part  of  the  colony. 
But,  reader,  before  I  continue  my  narrative,  I  have 
many  other  things  to  think  of,  many  other  duties  to 
perform :  the  first,  and  most  important  of  these  is  to 
repair  to  my  dinner,  which  hath  been  already  five 
minutes  on  the  table ;  the  next  is  to  tell  thee  some- 
thing of  the  aforementioned  ball,  given  at  Government 
House ;  and  the  third  is,  at  present,  enveloped  in  an 
uncertainty,  which  the  future  alone  can  clear.  Suf- 
fice it  to  know,  that  my  history  of  the  Charaib  war 
shall  certainly  be  resumed  as  soon  as  I  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  inclination  to  resume  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TllE  BALL  AND  SUPPER. 


"  Merrily,  merrily  they  did  dance, 
"  And  after  the  dance  they  lupped." 


Reader,  the  turtle  wns  exquisite,  the  punch  dcli- 
ioua,  the  champagne  divine,  and  the  madeira  at  the 
•  summum  bonura  "  of  cool  and  pleasant  excellence ; 
I  that  my  dinner  hnth  revived  my  poor  body,  and 
livened  my  drooping;  spirits ;  and  now  I  will  sit 
1  with  all  the  good  nature  itnaginable,  to  give 
:  my  long  promised  description  of  the  ball  at 
Mjvemraent  House. 

'  Perhaps,  because  I  have  delayed  the  said  tale, 
I  may  think  it  was  an  occurrence  of  no  iimnediate 
importance ;  but  if  so^  you  are  mistaken. 

The  cntertatttment  was  given  in  celebration  of  an 

eventful  period  in  the  colony  ;  and  was,  at  the  same 

time,  a  token  of  welcome  and  farewell.     Transports 

had  arrived   with  a  fresh  regunent  of  troops  from 

Demerara  and  Berbice ;   and  the  same  veasela  were 

-  Jestiued  to  bear  away  with  them  the  old  corps,  just 

\  the  oflicers  were  entering  into  society,  and  had 

Uiile  acquaintance  with  the  town's-pcuplc. 
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Perhaps  it  is  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Vincent  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  military, 
that  they  are  generally  sent  home,  or  to  another 
station,  as  soon  as  their  acquaintance  is  well  formed, 
and  any  degree  of  intimacy  and  good  fellowship 
commences  between  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
at  least  a  well  known  fact,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
new  corps,  they  always  allow  the  officers  and  their 
ladies  two  good  months  to  get  settled  in  their  quar- 
ters, before  they  trouble  them  with  a  visit,  and  some- 
times they  forget  them  altogether. 

But  I  am  now  digressing  from  my  tale  of  the  ball, 
which  was  given  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  new 
regiment,  and,  also,  as  a  farewell  entertainment  to 
the  officers  of  the  old. 

There  were  more  ladies  at  that  assembly  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before,  or  have  ever  seen  since  at  any 
party  in  St.  Vincent.  The  red  coats  were  also  pretty 
numerous,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony  were  not 
backward  in  their  attendance. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  so  love  to  see  a  group 
of  Creole  ladies  mingling  in  the  sprightly  dance; 
then  it  is  that  their  spirits  appear  light  and  joyous, 
their  hearts  merry  and  glad,  their  conversation  lively 
and  interesting.  From  the  ball  room  lassitude  is 
expelled,  and  "  ennui"  dares  not  intrude  itself  into 
the  fairy  circle  of  so  many  charms  and  graces.  If 
you  pay  a  morning  visit  to  a  fair  West  Indian,  you 
may  find  her  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  indulging  in  that 
luxury  of  ease  which  the  intolerable  heat  of  a  tropic 
climate  appears  to  encourage  and  require.     She  may 
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tieem  lovely  and  beautiful,  but  sbe  will  still  be  lan- 
l^id  and  oppressed:  follow  her  to  the  ball  room, 
r**eile  a  change  tout  cela  ;"  the  countenance  which, 
I  in  the  moming,  looked  lovely  in  its  languor,  in  the 
■•evening  looks  more  than  lovely  in  its  smiles.  She  is 
l-Jively  and  animated — and  hour  passes  upon  hour,  and 
f  quadrille  follows  quadrille,  and  the  morning  dawns, 
and  the  dance  continues  unabated,  and  the  fair  Creole 
is  neither  tired  nor  fatigued. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
■  West  Indies  were  of  his  Excellency's  party;  those, 
tfcoweTer,  who  appeared  to  bear  the  belle,  had  but 
[  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  were,  I  must  confess, 
I  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of 
1  tiie  Creole  lily  was  delicately  mingled  with  the  red- 
der tinge  of  the  English  rose ;  and  in  their  manners 
[■were  united  the  soft  and  amiable  mildness  of  Creole 
[  conversation  with  the  sparkling  and  animated  sallies 
t'Of  English  wit.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  the 
I  rose  disappears,  and  the  animation  is  dispelled  by  a 
I  long  residence  in  the  climate. 

I       Tlie  young  officers  of  the  new  corps  were,  doubt- 

I  less,  charmed  with  the  scene ;  they  at  least  entered 

tlDto  it  with  spirit ;  and  their  sweet  partners  in  the 

lerry  dance  appeared  as  much  delighted  with  them 

»  sweet  partners  usually  arc  with  the  officers  of  his 

inajesty's  army.     Nevertheless,  I  observed  that  the 

ensigns  and  lieutenants  of  the  old  corps,  also  one  or 

[■  two  of  the  gallant  captains,  would  now  and  then 

I  Leave  a  sigli  of  regret ;  but  whether  it  arose  from 

Klheir  departure  from  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of 
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the  fair  island  of  St.  Vincent,  or  from  their  reluctance 
to  leave  some  of  the  lovely  inhabitants  of  the  said 
green  hills  and  valleys,  I  wis  not. 

The  party  had  just  finished  the  Spanish  dance 
when  the  bands,  for  there  were  three  present,  played 
a  march)  in  the  midst  of  which  supper  was  announced, 
and  the  gentlemen  immediately  handed  their  parti»ni 
to  th6  table. 

Supper — loving  reader,  hast  thou  not  discovered 
that  I  am  the  greatest  gourmand  under  the  hce  of 
Heaven?  I^at  I  am  a.  tolerable  bacchanalian,  and  an 
intolerable  q^icurean ;  that  I  am  fond  of  Tacitus  and 
turtle,  of  French  and  fricassee,  of  Latin  and  lobster 
sauce?  These  very  desirable  qualitiies  in  an  author^ 
whose  duty  it  b  to  mention  the  various,  names  of  die 
various  niceties  that  grace  the  various  tables  of  the 
various  governors  he  may  visit,  will  enable  me  to 
give  thee  a  very  perfect  and  delicate  description  of 
an  equally  perfect  and  delicate  "  petit  souper." 

First,  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  long  table, 
around  which  sat,  ^'  in  closest  order  ranged,"  a  nu- 
merous family  of  our  primeval  mother  Eve,  stood  a 
cake  of  huge  foundation  work,  but  which  became, 
like  the  waists  of  some  of  our  most  fashicmable 
modem  "  debutantes," 

"  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less :" 

that  is  to  say,  it  rose  to  a  majestic  height,  taperii^ 
off,  like  the  London  monument,  to  a  majestic  point, 
in  which  was  planted  the  tiag  yclept  Unicm  Jack. 
A  lace  petticoat  was,  moreover,  the  deccuration  that 
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I  ornamented  its  base ;  and  the  su^r  that  covered,  and 
I  the  figures  that  adorned  it  reminded  me  of  Twelfth 
I  Night,  and  Laura,  and  old  England,  and  sundry 
I  other  events,  that  tended  not  to  make  me  merry.  As 
'  ttiere  were  many  other  cakes  of  minor  size  and  im- 
portance on  the  table,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
state  that  the  large  one  I  have  just  described  stood 

"  Like  a  mighty  ginnt  in  the  midst  of  dwarfs;" 

ind  being  first  cut  and  dissected  by  a  gentleman 
whose  christian  name  was  John,  caused  a  would-be 
wit  to  remark,  that  we  had  Jack  the  giant  killer  at 
the  supper  table. 

Independant  of  the  cakes,  there  was  a  liuuriant 
display  of  every  thing  that  could  tempt  the  palate  : 
fruit  to  the  heart's  content,  fowls,  hams,  Guinea  birds, 
turkies,  pastiy,  tarts,  jellies,  &c.,  all  of  which  the 
indefatigable  guests  demolished  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  their  appetites. 

Allow  me,  madam,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  had 
a  better  opinion  than  other  peojile  of  his  own  wit,  to 
a  silent  lady  opposite,  "  to  send  you  a  little  toiifrue.'^ 

No,  1  am  obliged  to  you;"  replied  the  fair 
Creole,  who  had  a  sheep's  head  before  her,  "  but  I 
"  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  a  little 
"  brains:"  alluding  to  his  deficiency  in  that  very 
essential  part  of  a  man's  caput. 

Miss  C— — -"  said  our  exquisite,  whom  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention  as  being  of  the  party,  "  with 
[**  your  pemiission  ril///>7  with  a  jelly." 

Miss  C gave  her  permission,  and  the  exquisite 

Icommeuccd  his  flirtation. 
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'    The  same  pefit-maitFe  once  asked,  when  pctykig  lb 
itioming  visit,  if  he  Bhoviid  agitate  the  bell.  '^ 

**  If  you  ^  please  sir,"  stetid  a  gruft'  old  gentleman 
present,  who  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  dandy^ 
"  and  tell  the  servant  to  bring  me  my  reposkoi^  of 
^*  titillating  dust*,"  an  expression  which  he  quoted 
from  Joe  Miller,  in  ridicule  of  our  astonislied  ex-' 
quisite. 

But  to  return  to  the  supper. — As  the  wines,  which 
were  of  the  first  quality,  began  to  exhilarate  the 
guests,  the  gentlemen  made  many  speeches,  and  gave 
many  toasts.  The  healths  of  the  King,  the  army; 
and  navy,  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  many  others  were  drank  in  three 
times  three.  Colonel rose,  and,  in  a  very  ap- 
propriate speech,  proposed  the  health  of  Lady  Bris* 
bane  in  a  bumper.  The  toast  passed  with  applause, 
for  Lady  Brisbane  is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed 
in  the  colony.  She  has  always  well  and  ably  filled 
her  high  situation,  behaving  to  all  around  her  with 
mild,  yet  dignified  condescension ;  while  the  kind* 
ness  of  her  disposition,  the  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
and  the  goodness  of  her  heart  have  gained  from 
every  one  the  love  and  esteem  which  her  many 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  so  highly  merit. 

The  "  ladies  of  St.  Vincent,"  a  toast  given  by  his 
Excellency,  was  also  enthusiastically  received ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  morally  impossible  to 
gaze  on  the  galaxy  of  loveliness  before  us  without 
wishing  health,   happiness,    and   prosperity   to   the 

•  A  genteel  term  for  a  snuffbox. 
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fairy  beings  who  composed  it,  for  at  that  period  the 
female  society  of  St.  Vincent  was  in  the  pride  of  its 
splendor,  and  beauty  did  not  object  to  share  its 
reign  with  innocence  and  virtue. 

A  few  songs  succeeded  his  Excellency's  toast; 
after  which  the  party  again  resumed  their  dancing, 
and  the  morning  gun  had  fired  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


MOUNT  SOUFFRIERE. 


**  But  we  stood  on  the  summit ; — all  feelings  were  crown*d, 
Or  in  awe  all  absorbed,  at  the  fiery  profound ; 

The  crater  upflinging  wild  volumes  of  cloud, 

That  rose  from  its  depths  like  old  Titian's  shroud ; 

Then,  caught  by  the  tempest,  rolled  gprandly  away. 

I  forgot,  for  the  first  time,  to  long  for  the  day.** 

Letter  of  Lady  Seraphina  to  the  Court  Jourmtd. 


The  period  allotted  for  the  stay  of  the  govemment 
transports  at  St.  Vincent  was  limited  to  one  week ; 
which  was  thought  time  sufficient  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  new  regiment,  and  for  the  embark- 
ation of  the  old. 

Procrastination  is  one  of  the  great  failings  of  human 
nature.  There  were  many  officers  of  the regi- 
ment who  had  not  yet  seen  the  celebrated  volcano  of 
St.  Vincent,  although  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
island  more  than  three  years.  To  have  left  without 
seeing  it  would  have  been  always  a  source  of  regret ; 

therefore,  Lieutenants  L and  S ,  with  Ensign 

A ,  determined  on  devoting  three  of  the  six  days 

that  remained  to  them  to  that  purpose ;  and,  as  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity,  I  resolved  to  accom- 
pany them. 
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Accordingly,  on  petiring  from  his  Excellency's  ball, 
instead  of  going  to  bed,  to  sleep  off  the  fatigue  of 
dancing,  we  all  mounted  our  horses,  and  set  off  for 
the  Souffri^re  mountain. 

I  ha%e  before  mentioned  the  mighty  and  majestic 
chain  of  mountains  that  are  seen  towering  towards 
the  skies,  and  enveloped  in  clouds,  which  are  promi- 
nent features  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  render 
its  scenery  so  romantic  and  sublime. 

The  SouflViere,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  these 
island  giants,  is  situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island,  and  lies  more  to  the  north  than  all  the  rest. 

I  will  pass  over  our  ride,  and  omit  to  recount  the 
hospitality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  estates 
that  lay  in  our  way ;  neither  will  I  slay  to  number 
the  many  glasses  of  potent  sangaree  which  contributed 
to  keep  up  our  spirits  on  the  road.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  base  of  the 
ghty  mountain  ;  and,  after  riding  part  of  the  way 
[  up,  were  obliged  to  dismoimt,  and  pursue  the  rest  of 
I  our  journey  on  foot. 

When  we  arrived  near  the  volcano,  the  scene  that 
I  presented  itself  by  no  means  disappointed  our  expec- 
[tations.  I  guessed  it,  as  the  American  said,  to  be 
I  •ome  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  although  the  summit  of  the  mountain  extends, 
perhaps,  nearly  one  third  higher. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  there  is  an 
extensive  basin,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
nearly  round,  and  about  four  furlongs  in  width,  in 
(he  midst  of  which,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
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and  eighty  feet,  once  rose  a  little  mountain  in  mi- 
niature, if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  was  full  of  rocky 
fissures,  and  covered,  in  many  places,  with  ever- 
greens and  shrubs.  The  huge  crater  has  long  since 
been  in  a  peaceful  state ;  and  a  canoe  is  now  floating 
on  its  surface,  in  which  the  more  curious  visitors 
were  sometimes  wont  to  row  round  it  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  its  depth.  The  mountain  itself  is  again 
covered  with  trees;  and  the  green  verdure  has,  in 
many  places,  concealed  the  ravages  made  by  its 
eruptions.  As  the  fame  of  the  Soufiri^re  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  there  are  few  persons  who  come  to  the 
colony,  and  make  any  stay,  without  visiting  it.  And 
amongst  the  residents  there  are  many  ladies  whom 
curiosity  has  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  who  have 
surmounted  all  the  obstacles  of  the  ascent  in  their 
anxiety  to  view  the  present  slate  of  a  volcano,  which 
burst  with  an  explosion  of  which  the  awful  and 
fatal  consequences  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
terror  and  regret. 

The  last  and  most  terrific  of  its  eruptions  was  on 
the  night  of  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1812,  and 
a  brief  account  of  so  memorable  an  event  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

Ever  since  noon  on  the  preceding  Monday  strong 
symptoms  had  been  observed  of  the  approaching 
crisis ;  and,  even  before  that  period,  numerous  earth- 
quakes had  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincent 
to  expect  some  extraordinary  event. 

On  that  day,  however,  a  violent  concussion  of  the 
earth,  and  unusual  sounds  and  noises  in  the  air,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  moiintaiu,  were  succeeded  by  the 
appearance  of  huge  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  volcano,  and  by  tlie  falling  of  sundry  showers  of 
light  pebbles,  stones,  sand,  and  ashes,  on  the  lands 
around. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  fall  of  stones  and 
!  aslics  increased  greatly,  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
f  sand  and  favilla  tlirown  up  from  the  mountain  spread 
all  around,  and  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great 
i  distance  across  the  island,  obscuring  the  air,  and 
1  destroying  the  vegetation  and  verdure  of  the  sui^ 
[  rounding  plantations. 

On  Thursday  the  horrible  and  terrific  appearance 
fof  the  mountain,    and    the   alarming   progress  and 
I  magnitude  of  the  falling  showers,  while  it  plainly 
1  eviuced  that  the  event  was  near  its  crisis,  and  ihat 
an  explosion  would  shortly  take  place,  spread  terror 
'  and  consternation  into  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
inbabiteuits.     The  Charaibs  in  its  vicinity  immedi- 
ately deserted  their  dwellings,  and  flocked  to  Kings- 
town ;  the  estate  negroes  fled  from  their  work,  and 
concealed  themselves,  in  alarm,  wherever  they  could 
find  a  refuge  from  the  masses  of  favilla  that  continued 
falling   in  every  direction.     Yet  all  this  was  only 
a  prelude  to  the  grand   event  that    was  about  to 
follow. 

The  glorious  sun  was  buried  in  its  western  bed  ; 
the  dusk  of  evening  had  approached,  and  at  any 
other  time,  the  negroes  would  have  been  retiring 
from  their  work,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kingstown 
taking  tlieir  rides  or  promenades,  and  enjoying  the 
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cool  air  of  the  evening  zephyrs !  but  now  every  one 
sought  shelter  from  the  burning  showers,  and  no  one 
dared  to  venture  out  of  his  abode. 

Between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  crater  was  observed  to  emit  huge  pyramids  of 
smoke  and  flame,  and  shorly  after  the  boiling  lava 
burst  in  a  torrent  from  its  mouth,  and  having  once 
found  vent,  continued  overflowing,  and  covering  in 
its  progress  all  the  country  around,  bearing  down 
all  obstructions,  and  unimpeded  even  by  the  lofty 
hills.  The  mass  of  burning  sand  and  ashes  that  had 
fallen  at  times  during  the  last  three  days,  had  dried 
and  withered  all  the  foliage  about  the  mountain,  so 
that  when  the  fiery  globes  of  flame  burst  from  the 
crater,  it  communicated  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
consumed  them  with  destructive  rapidity. 

It  was  a  truly  terrifying  and  overwhelming  scene : 
the  majestic  Souffriere,  in  that  awful  moment,  would 
not  have  been  unworthy  of  Virgil  s  description  of 
Etna: 

**  By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high  ; 

"  By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly, 

**  And  flakes  of  mountain  flames  that  lick  the  sky  ! 

**  Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 

**  And  shivered  by  the  force  come  piecemeal  down ; 

**  Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

'*  Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below." 

DrydeiCs  Virgil, 

The  huge  mountain  shook  from  its  foundation : 
and  the  protracted  trembling  of  the  earth  was  terrific 
in  the  extreme.     It  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful  night ! 
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■and  while  the  crater  continued  to  emit  smoke  and 
flame,  and  lava  and  burning  ashes  from  its  bowels, 
the  mighty  elements  afforded  their  assistance  to  ren- 
der the  scene  more  awfully  and  majestically  grand. 

The  deep  thimder  rolled  in  loud  and  threatening 
peals,  and  the  brilliant  lightning  as  it  passed  in 
momentary,  yet  repeated  flashes,  threw  a  horrid 
wildness  over  the  scene !  meanwhile  the  earth 
groaned,  and  the  people  were  on  the  brink  of  des- 
pair. So  awful  and  tremendous  was  the  roaring 
of  the  giant  mountain,  that  it  was  heard  in  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  like  distant  cannon ; 
and  in  Barbados,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  it  was 
tni.staken  for  the  guns  of  an  invading  enemy,  and  the  ■ 
militia  were,  in  consequence,  put  under  arms. 

The  showers  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  ashes  also  were 

not  confined  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  alone,  they 

I  «ven  fell  in  some  of  the  other  colonies,  and  darkened 

'    the  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  many  thought 

it  was  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

At  three  o'clock,  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  May,  a  tremendous  shower  of  large  stones  came 
rattling  down  upon  the  streets  and  housetops;  there 
was  then  a  general  confusion,  and  every  one  sought 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  huge  fragments  that  con- 
tinued failing. 

Had  the  weight  of  the  stones  been  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  have 
cnished  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  have  killed  every 
individual  on  whom  they  chanced  to  fall.  As  it  was 
they  did  much  mischief,  although  only  seven  deaths 
occurred:  the  fact  is,  they  were  rendered  light,  and 
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deprived  of  their  gravity  from  the  excessive  heat  they 
had  passed  through. 

A  few  hotises  were  consunied  by  flames,  and  the 
whole  blatid  was  covered  with  the  lava,  cinders,  and 
other  yolcknic  substances  which  the  Souffriere  had 
emitted  from  its  crater. 

The  terrific  earthquakes,  with  the  tremendous  and 
deafening  sounds  that  is.4ued  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  subsided  towards  the  afternoon,  but  the 
Souffriere  did  not  cease  to  be  disturbed  for  a  week 
afterwards ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  May  that 
its  agitation  passed  off,  and  gave  place  to  that  calm^ 
ness  and  tranquillity  which  it  has  ever  since  pre- 
served. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  volcanic  hill 
in  the  French  colony  of  Martinique,  called  the  Dia- 
mond Rock,  emitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes 
and  calcined  earth  during  the  eruption  of  the  Souf«- 
fri^re. 

The  period  in  which  this  memorable  event  took 
place  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  West  Indians. 
St.  Vincent  still  bears  the  marks  of  it ;  and,  by  the 
layers  of  petrified  lava  and  hard  black  volcanic  miatter 
that  still  remain  in  many  parts  of  the  soil,  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  that  some  occurrence  of  this  kind  has 
formerly  taken  place  in  the  colony. 

Little  real  damage,  however,  was  caused  by  the 
eruption,  and  many  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  island  was  rather  improved  than  otherwise 
by  its  scattering  of  ashes.  The  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  were  the  chief  sufferers. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  CHARAIB  WAU. 


"  The  island  was  iDtemally  troubled,  during 
rtth  all  the  horrora  of  a  cml  war," 


;  period, 


1^. 


RCTT-'RNED  iu  safety  from  the  mountain. — A  week 

hatli  passed  away  since  I  went  thither;    the  

reg;iment  hatJi  embarked.  The  transports  have  sailed, 
and  I  am  already  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the 
ifiicers  of  the  new  corps. 

But  thou  shalt  hear  more  of  this  hereafter;  now 
I  am  about  to  fly  from  fire  to  sword  ;  from  the  roar- 
ing; of  mountains  to  tlie  roaring  of  cannon ;  from  the 
eruption  of  the  SouffrUre,  to  my  narrative  of  the 
Charaib  war. 

I  commenced  my  tale  with  an  account  of  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  rebels  in  the  windward  part 
of  the  island  ;  let  us  now  turn  to  tlie  leeward  quarter, 
where  they  were  not  leas  active. 

Their  first  march  was  to  Chatteaubelair,  where 
their  force  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numbers  of 
French  inhabitants  who  joined  them  in  that  quarter. 

The  French,  nationally  and  individually,  have  ge- 
nerally shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  English ; 
Utd  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  from  them  a 
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very  faithful  allegiance ;  yet  they  declared,  that  they 
were  obliged  rather  than  inclined  to  join  the  Cha- 
raibs  in  their  insurrection.  Their  assertion,  however, 
met  with  little  credit,  for  it  was  shrewdly,  and  I  be- 
lieve justly,  suspected,  that  they  not  only  manifested 
their  readiness  to  join  the  Charaibs,  but  that  they 
were  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt. 

The  army  of  rebels  having  left  Chatteaubelair, 
proceeded  towards  Kingstown,  either  setting  fire  to 
the  estates  on  the  road  or  seizing  theia  in  the  name 
of  Chatouay,  their  chief  and  commander,  or  some 
other  person  of  consequence  in  their  tribe* 

It  appears  that  they  fell  in  with  their  companions 
in  the  windward  part  of  the  island  on  the  following 
Friday,  when  Chatouay  took  the  command  of  the 
whole  body,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  includii^  the  French  and  colored 
people,  and  marched  it  to  Dorsetshire  Hill,  in  the 
fortifying  of  which,  they  displayed  much  activity. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  negroes,  whom  they 
had  taken,  and  whom  they  compelled  to  work,  and 
the  oxen,  of  which  they  had  pillaged  the  estates, 
they  contrived  to  get  two  pieces  of  cannon  up  the 
hiU,  which  they  mounted  in  a  very  advantageous 
position,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Kingstown  and 
Fort  Charlotte  no  little  alarm  for  their  capital. — 
These,  in  their  turn,  made  every  exertion  for  a  brave 
defence,  and  being  joined  by  a  detachment  from 
Martinique,  consisting  of  one  company  of  the  46th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell, 
commenced  operations. 
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Major  Whytell  witli  tliis  detachment,  aided  by 
a  considerable  number  of  militia  troops,  and  a  few 
men  of  the  60th  regiment,  marched  with  two  field- 
pieces  to  Sion  Hill ;  where,  finding  that  the  rebels 
were  burning  and  plundering  Greathead  Estate,  they 
directed  a  steady  fire  against  them,  and  soon  drove 
ihem  to  a  more  respectful  distance. 

Straggling  parties  of  the  Chantibs  were  now  daily 
advancing  near  the  town,  and  a  few  were  observed 
on  the  estates  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  As  they 
concealed  themselves  in  the  plantations,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  bum  down  all  the  canes  on  the  proper- 
ties near  town,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  advance 
unseen. 

A  party  of  sailors  and  marines  were  dispatched  to 
join  the  English  force  on  Sion  Hill :  they  were  taken 
from  the  Zebra,  a  sloop  of  war,  which  arrived  in  the 
harbour  at  a  very  seasonable  period.  The  Roebuck 
coming  in  about  the  same  time,  and  her  commander 
tendering  an  offer  of  hia  assistance  to  dislodge  tlie 
rebel  force  in  possession  of  Dorsetshire  Hill,  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  on  that  post ;  for  it  could 
be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  Charaibs  were  in 
possession  of  cannon  ;  and  as  their  post  commanded 
Sion  Hill,  it  was  by  no  means  expedient  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  it. 

Accordingly  the  party  deatmed  to  make  the  as- 
sault were  ordered  to  assemble  before  Hartley's 
bouse,  at  the  hour  of  midnight.     It  consisted  of  a 
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number  t)f' seamen  and  marines  from  his  Majesty  s 
ships.  Roebuck  and  Zebra,  and  a  party  of  sailors 
fmm  the  merchant  yessels,  headed  by  Lieutenants  Hill 
and  Groves,-'  parties  of  militia  and  armed  slaves 
under  Major  Whytell  and  Captain  Campbell,  also  a 
company^  of  the  '46th  regiment.  The  united  force 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  commander  of 
the  Zebra,  and  commenced  its  march  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  midnight. 

'  The  troops  proceeded  on  their  way  in  solemn 
silence ;  and  in  a  short  time  had  nearly  reached  the 
principal  post  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  sentinel,  who  immediately  gave  the 
alarm. 

The  Charaibs  directly  commenced  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry,  which  the  English  did  not  return  till  they 
arrived  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
fired  and  charged  with  the  bayonet. 

The  Captain  of  the  Zebra  and  Lieutenant  Hill, 
with  their  seamen,  were  the  first  on  the  bank,  which 
the  other  commanders  mounted  in  another  quarter. 

Afler  a  short  defence,  the  Charaibs  retreated, 
being  entirely  routed ;  although  their  escape  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  night. 

Many  who  sought  shelter  in  the  barracks  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  Chatouay,  their  chief,  was 
killed,  with  a  few  more  Charaibs  and  French  inha- 
bitants. 

On  the  side  qf  the  English  there  were  five  killed, 
and  the  same  number  wounded. 
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The  enemy  left  beliind  them  two  pieces  of  cannon ; 
ind&t  the  break  of  day,  ivere  seen  retreating  with  the 
utmost  speed  towards  their  own  quarter  of  the  island. 

As  Dorsetshire  Hill,  on  account  of  its  extent,  was 
untenable,  our  party  left  it  on  the  following  day, 
Utd  resumed  their  station  at  Sion  Hill,  where  they 
carried  one  of  the  enemy's  pieces  of  cannon,  and  left 
the  other  spiked. 

They  next  dispatched  armed  negroes  in  pursuit 
of  the  Charaibs ;  who  after  having  dispersed  them 
with  success,  returned  with  a  few  heads  and  pri- 
soners to  the  town,  which  was  now,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  a  state  of  safety. 

It  could  not,  however,  be  said  that  the  enemy 
were  either  entirely  subdued,  or  even  less  active  in 
their  operations.  The  detachment  of  militia,  under 
Colonel  Gordon,  stationed  at  Chatteaubelair,  effec- 
tually protected  the  plantations  in  the  immediate 
ricinity  of  that  quarter ;  yet  the  Charaibs  contrived 
to  set  fire  to  several  of  the  more  distant  estates  ;  and 
numerous  parties  continued  to  appear  in  the  wind- 
ward part  of  the  island,  burning  the  properties,  plun- 
dering and  butchering  the  negroes  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  and  committing  the  most  horrid 
atrocities,  whenever  they  found  an  opportunity, — 
The  mills  and  sugar  works  of  the  estates  of  Sir  W. 
Voungt  Mr.  Greathead,  Mr.  Ross,  and  several  others, 
also  a  great  part  of  the  town  of  Caliiaqua,  were 
fired  by  the  rebels  and  entirely  consumed.  They 
likewise  made  a  point  of  slaughtering  all  the  unarmed 
■laves  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
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Kingstown  and  Fort  Charlotte  were  now  rendered 
perfectly  secure  by  the  arrival  of  the  42d  regiment, 
in  two  government  transports  under  convoy.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Liverpool  ship  arrived  at  Calliaqua ; 
and  nine  of  the  crew  were  landed  to  avoid  being 
impressed  by  the  men  of  war.  A  large  party  of 
Charaibs  observing  the  sailors  in  Greathead  s  Bay, 
surrounded  and  took  them  prisoners.  A  small  de- 
tachment, from  Sion  Hill,  was  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  but,  unhappily,  failed  in  the  rescue. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an  occurrence,  as 
well  as  to  cut  oflf  supplies  from  the  enemy,  forces 
were  despatched  at  midnight,  to  take  possession  of 
Calliaqua.  They  consisted  of  a  party  of  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  under  Captains  Hall  and  Camp- 
bell,  with  a  few  men  of  the  60th  regiment  headed 
by  Lieutenant  Farquason. 

After  a  sharp  action,  they  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  enemy,  who  made  great  resistance,  and  in  taking 
possession  of  the  several  posts ;  they  also  recovered 
the  nine  sailors,  whom  the  Charaibs  had  not  yet 
destroyed. 

The  Charaibs  left  behind  them  twenty  killed ;  al- 
though, from  their  practice  of  bearing  their  dead 
from  the  field,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  destroyed  in  the  action.  The  English 
party  also  lost  a  few  men.  Whilst  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Charaib  camp,  the  son  of  Chatouay 
was  taken  prisoner  and  butchered  by  the  negroes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Reader,  a  sheep  hath  been 
butchered   in   the   market-place,   and   a  prime    leg 
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tkefeof  hath  beai  superbly  cooked  for  your  poor 
book-maker;  fmd  lieutenant  S  »  of  the  engineers, 
hadi  prmnised  to  dine  with  me  t^te  k  t^te,— so  I 
will  leave  thee  for  a  while,  to  eat  my  dinner,  and 
listen  to  my  worthy  guest's  .account  of  his  last  trip 
in  the  Tropics. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

DOMINICA. 


**  We  next  momiDg  found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  the  high 
''  land  of  Dominica ;  and  by  midday  were  at  anchor  in  the  road 
"  of  Roseau,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  one  which  at  this  period 
**  was  rich  and  flourishing,  possessing  great  beauty  of  situation, 
**  but  considered,  as  was  the  island,  one  of  the  most  unhealthful 
"  in  the  West  Indies/' — Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the  West 
Indies y  by  a  Resident.  

SCENE. — The  hall  of  a  West  Indian  dwelling-hmue^ 
a  small  ditdng-table  in  its  centre^  Lieutenant  S— 
of  the  Royal  Engineers^  and  the  Author  reclining 
on  a  sofa. 

Enter  Mat  with  the  dinner. — Mat  rings  the  belly  and 
the  gentlemeji  take  their  seats  at  the  dinner-table. 

Author.  Allow  me  to  send  you  a  little  turtle  soup. 

Lieut.  S.  By  all  means.  Turtle  is  the  soul  of  a 
West  Indian  dining-table. 

Author.  You  say  well ;  yet  it  is  nothing  without 
the  punch.  Turtle  without  punch  is  like  roast  beef 
without  mustard,  very  bad  for  the  digestion. 

Mat  [aside"].  Begar,  my  massa  one  pig  self.  If 
eber  he  marry,  he  go  lobe  e  belly  better  dan  e  wife. 

Lieut.  S.  Granted ;  yet  good  punch  is  not  always 

to  be  got.    On  my  trip  in  T 's  little  schooner  we 

had  the  vilest  stuff  imaginable.     Some  of  our  poets 
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talk  of  "  the  bowel-racking  pains  of  emptioess." — 
Egad,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  bowel-racking  paias 
of  bad  punch. 

Author.  A  propos  of  that  trip  of  yours;  where 
have  you  been  to?  What  have  you  aeen?  Let  ine 
hear  something  of  your  peregrinations. 

Afat  [aside].  Me  bin  tink  dat  long  word  mean  fire- 
flies. 

Lieut.  S.  I  have  been  to  Martinique,  Dominica, 
ind  MonLserrat,  and  seen,  I  believe,  all  that  was 
Worth  seeing  in  those  places.  In  the  latter  island 
my  servant  was  careless  enough  to  leave  my  port- 
manteau ;  but  those  black  fellows  are  all  scamps. 

Alat  [aside].  He  be  dam. 

Author.  That's  true  enough  ;  but  how  did  you  find 
Dominica,  they  tell  me  it  is  a  dirty  hole  ? 

Lieut,  S.  So  it  is  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  beautiful  an  island  should 
be  so  unhealthy,  for  the  scenery  is  really  delightful. 
The  mountains  and  valleys  are  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  this  i.sland  ;  and  1  hardly  know  whether 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  cane  fields  that  flourish 
here,  or  to  the  coffee  plantations  that  cover  the  hills 
of  Dominica. 

Author.  I  am  told  the  troops  die  ofi"  very  fast  there. 

Lieut.  S.  They  do;  and  not  only  the  troops,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.     The  fact  is,  the 

lleys  are  exceedingly  deep  and  marshy,  and  not 
T)cing  well  drained,  are  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
'he  prevailing  sickness. 

Author.  How  do  you  like  this  Madeira? 
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Lieut.  S.  I  think  it  excellent. 

Mat  [aside].  Ah !  ah !  you  like  all  buckra  den : 
you  lobe  good  wine. 

Lieut.  S.  I  staid  a  month  at  Roseau,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Dominica,  and  partook  of  some  pleasant 
dinners  given  by  the  hospitable  inhabitants.  When 
I  came  away  I  had  a  present  of  two  dozen  of  just 
such  wine  as  this. 

Author.  A  right  comfortable  gift,  by  my  faith,  and 
very  considerate  of  the  donor ;  but  what  sort  of  town 
is  Roseau,  how  is  it  defended,  what  does  it  contain  ? 
do  tell  me,  for  I  have  always  a  desire  to  hear  of  what 
I  cannot  see.  This  spirit  of  curiosity  is  the  only 
feminine  part  of  my  character,  and  I  imbibed  it  from 
my  aunt  Josephine. 

Mat  [aside].  Massa  aunte,  dead  long  ago,  yet  he 
trouble  her  in  e  grave  self. 

Lieut.  S.  Nay,  then,  if  you  will  have  a  description, 
^I  will  endeavour  to  give  one  as  prosy,  particular,  and 
precise,  as  the  long  stories  of  our  friend  C . 

Authorl  He  bien !  commencez  done.  1 

Lieut.  S.  Roseau,  from  the  sea,  appeared  a  very 
dirty  town,  and  by  no  means  inviting  to  a  stranger. 
However,  when  I  landed,  I  found  it  better  than  it 
looked ;  the  streets  were  long  and  well  paved,  the 
houses  low,  and  well  shingled.  Its  market-place  is 
moderately  large,  and  the  town  itself,  considering 
there  *are  women  among  its  inhabitants,  is  more  than 
moderately  silent. 

Mat  [aside].  He,  he,  he !  dat  no  lie  ;  all  women 
lobe  talke. 
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'  Autfi&r.  Have  they  a  tolerable  church  ? 

Lieut.  S.  Yes  ;  their  church  lias  a  very  good  look- 
bg  exterior ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  well  attended,  for 
there  are  few  protestants  in  Dominica. 
Author.  What,  then,  is  the  prevailing  religion? 
Lieut.   S.    The  majority   of  the    population  are 
ktholics ;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable  number 
r  methodists,  and  their  influence  is  greatly  on  the 
TCase. 

Author.  The  garrison,  I  think,  is  called — 
Lieut.  S.    Morne  Bmee.     This  is  a  rocky  hill, 
which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  town. 
le  barracks  erected  near  it  are  by  no  means  good  ; 
officers  are  sadly  cramped  in  their  little  quarters  ; 

and  my  friend  O could  not  give  me  house-room, 

BO  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  in  town. 

Author.  You  have  said  well  of  the  wine  at  Roseau, 
how  are  they  ofi"  for  water  ? 

Lieut.  S.  They  have  enough,  and  to  spare  ;  a  river 
s  close  to  the  town  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  country 
well  supplied  with  this  necessary  commodity.  I 
iw  no  i-siand  in  the  Antilles  better  watered  than 
Dominica.  Nevertheless  the  inhabitants  of  Roseau 
are  too  idle  to  bring  it  into  the  town,  although  the 
^er  is  so  close. 

Author.    Is  Morne  Bruce  the  only  fort   in   the 
ighbourhood  of  Town .' 

Liatt.  S.    No ;   there  is  Morne  Daniel  beyond  the 
Melville's  Battery,  and  Scotsman's  Head,  also 
liDft  Voung,  which  commands  the  harbour. 
Author.   A  propos  of  the  harbour :    is  there  much 
s2 
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shipping  in  the  bay,  and  does  the  sugar  trade  thrive 
well  ? 

Mat  [aside].  Ah,  ah !  massa  lobe  sugar ;  he  make 
he  sangaree  like  syrrup  self. 

LieiU.  S.  Of  the  sugar  trade  I  really  know  no- 
thing ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  much  the  same  as  at  the 
other  islands.  I  visited  several  estates,  and  also  one 
or  two  extensive  coffee  plantations.  But  there  were 
not  many  square  rigged  vessels  in  the  harbour  while 
I  was  staying  at  Roseau ;  sloops  and  schooners  were 
more  common. 

Author.  Are  there  many  fine  buildings  at  Do- 
minica ? 

Lieut.  S.  There  is  a  passable  court-house,  and  also 
a  tolerable  residence  for  the  Governor ;  but  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Roseau  is  not  to  be  compared  to  what 
it  was  before  the  memorable  fire  of  1805,  which 
nearly  consumed  it.  About  the  same  time  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  the  English 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Prince  Rupert  s,  a 
garrison  in  another  part  of  the  island.  The  colony 
of  Dominica  has  been  often  the  seat  of  war,  and 
actions  of  no  small  consequence  have  been  fought  in 
its  attack  and  defence.  Like  the  other  islands,  it 
has  been  sometimes  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  the 
slaves.  It  has  also  suffered  from  hurricanes;  and 
earthquakes  have  been  frequently  experienced,  though 
of  no  material  importance. 

Author.  Are  there  many  natural  curiosities  that 
distinguish  Dominica  from  the  other  colonies  ? 

Lieut.  S,   No,  I  cannot  say  there  are.     The  most 
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remarkabie  thing  in  the  island  is  a  very  fine  lake,  a 
considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
are  a  few  hot  springs  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  » 
soil  appears  more  or  less  volcanic ;  indeed  there  are 
many  remains  of  ancient  craters  to  be  found,  in 
which  there  are  vast  quantities  of  burning  sand. 
Among  the  live  animals  there  are  snakes,  crabs,  and 
crapauds  in  myriads,  but  the  former  are  not  veno- 
mous, and  the  two  latter,  when  nicely  dressed,  are 
not  unworthy  to  be  called  luxuries. 

Author.  Did  you  ride  much  about  tlie  country 
during  your  stay  in  the  island  ? 

Lieut.  S.  No,  I  did  not,  the  roads  are  not  very 
good;  besides  which,  you  know  I  hate  exertion. 

Author.  Then,  I  suppose,  there  are  not  many  car- 
riages in  the  town. 

Lieut.  S.  No,  there  are  very  few ;  and  indeed 
Uicre  is  not  much  society.  There  was  some  lack  of 
ladies,  and  after  living  in  Barbados  I  could  not  bear 
that.  If  the  worthy  inhabitants  had  not  been  very 
liospitable,  I  should  soon  have  been  tired  of  the  place: 
as  it  was  I  was  not  sorry  when  1  left ;  and  when  I 
embarked  again  on  board  T 's  schooner,  1  wel- 
comed the  balmy  breeze  that  sprung  up  in  our  favor, 
and  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  toward 
(he  island  of  Montserrat. 

Author.  Well,  I  do  not  think  your  account  will 
tempt  me  to  Dominica.  I  prefer  taking  my  bath  in 
the  morning,  and  my  ride  in  the  evening,  in  a  more 
Healthy  island.     Mat,  take  away  the  dinner. 

Mat.  Yes,  massa. 
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Lieut.  S.  And  now,  Bayley,  you  must  not  forget 
your  promise  to  excuse  me  as  soon  as  we  had  dined. 
Your  dinner  was  excellent;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
your  dessert  will  be  as  good :  I  should  be  glad  to 
share  it  with  you ;  but  you  know  I  must  keep  my 
engagement  with  the  colonel. 

Author.  With  the  colonel !  very  good,  ha !  say 
rather  with  some  fair  Creole  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thy  comfortable  quarters  on  the  hill.  However,  if 
you  must  go,  you  must ;  and  so  farewell.  Only  pro- 
mise me  a  peep  at  the  memorandums  you  made  of 
your  trip  to  Montserrat  and  Martinique. 

Ueut.  S.  You  shall  have  them  to-morrow,  and 

may  keep  them  as  long  as  you  like.     I  hope  you  will 

be  able  to  turn  them  to  account.     And  now,  Adieu 

jusqu'au  revoir. 

/   ^ 
Exit  Lieut.  S followed  by  Mat ;  the  Author 

^     leaves  the  dinner  table,  and  throwing  himself  on 

the  sofa,  falls  into  a  sound  sleep :    when  the 

scene  closes,  and  the  curtain  drops. 
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MARTINIQUE. 


-**  We  were  enaUed  lo  go  on  shore  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
"  were  much  pleased  wjlh  what  we  saw  of  this  really  bcautitUI 
•  town." — Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the  West  Indies. 
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Mr  friend  kept  bis  word.  On  the  following  day, 
shortly  alter  I  had  breakfasted,  Mat  brought  a  brown- 

paper  parcel  from  Lieutenant  S .     I   have  the 

greatest  objection  to  open  a  brown-paper  parcel, 
because  it  was  in  such  a  one  that  I,  some  time 
back,  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  a  very  old  uncle,  who  had  lived  and  died 
what  is  called  a  rich  gentleman  farmer :  yet,  reader, 
do  not  mistake  the  purity  of  my  grief.  I  would 
not  have  you  infer  that  1  was  inconsolable  at  his 
death ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  quite  natural 
for  old  uncles  to  die.  It  was  the  poor  man's  legacy 
that  stung  me  to  the  soul.  Would  you  believe  it, 
he  left  me,  instead  of  the  thousand  and  one  sterling, 
which  I  expected  at  his  decease,  five  water-spaniels, 
a  young  greyhound  and  terrier,  a  fowling-piece,  a 
fishing-rod,  '  Walton's  Angler,'  knowing  I  was  fond 
of  books,  and  two  years'  file  of  the  '  Sporting  Calen- 
dar.' Hence  arose  my  objection  to  a  brown-paper 
parce]. 
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On  opening  the  package  of  my  friend  Lieut.  S 

I  was  therefore  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  very  neat 
journal  of  his  late  .trip  to  Martinique  and  Montserrat, 
accompanied  by  very  lively  and  witty  remarks  on  the 
several  scenes  he  had  visited. 

I  did  not  forget  his  permission  to  turn  them  to 
some  account:  and  after  considerable  trouble  (ob- 
serve I  never  grudge  trouble  to  benefit  my  readers), 
I  managed,  by  extracting  some  passages  imd  altering 
others,  to  complete  something  like  an  account  of  one 
of  these  islands. 

It  appears,  from  my  friend's  journal,  that  T 's 

schooner  made  Martinique  before  she  sailed  for 
Dominica  and  Montserrat.  As  an  engineer  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  given  a  description  of 
so  remarkable  a  fortress  as  the  Diamond  Rock. 

Martinique  was  not  always  in  possession  of  the 
French ;  and  the  memorable  capture  and  defence  qf 
the  Diamond,  when  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Maurice  of  the  navy,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
his  countrymen. 

This  rock  is  some  distance  from  the  mainland,  and 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  many 
cavities,  and  here  and  there  a  ridge  towards  the 
summit,  on  which  the  English  succeeded  in  mounting 
several  large  pieces  of  cannon. 

Their  defence  of  the  rock,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1805,  was  conducted  with  the  usual  gallantry  of 
British  sailors.  Their  firing  did  great  execution 
among  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  until  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  from  want  of  water  and  amu- 
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ition,  ttat  the  little  garrison  could  be  brought  to 

rrender  to  the  whole  French  squadron,  besieging 

lem,  consisting  of  two  seventy-fours,  a  forty-gun 

■igate,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  eleven  gun-boats ; 

id  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  held 

out  even  against  this  force,  could  any  raeajis  have 

been  found  of  supplying  them  with  water  and  pro- 

Tisions.     As  it  was,  their  terms  of  capitulation  were 

most  honorable,  and  reflect    the  highest  honor   on 

le  character  and  conduct  of  Captain  Maurice. 

Martinique  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  colonies 

the  West  Indies. —  So  says  Lieutenant  S ; 

and  I  will  give  the  rest  of  his  description  in  his 
^own  words : 

"  The  scenery  of  this  little  island  is  beautiful, 
aiid  the  town  by  no  means  unworthy  of  it.  The 
great  houses  of  the  estates,  as  we  cruised  along  the 
coast,  appeared  to  me  more  like  the  countiy  seats 
of  our  English  gentlemen  than  any  others  I  had' 
"  seen  in  the  West  Indies.  1  was  much  disappointed 
'  at  not  getting  a  peep  at  Fort  Royale  Harbour, 
'  which  I  had  heard  so  much  of.  We  passed  it  in 
'  the  night ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
'  I  could  distinguish  La  Ramirc  through  a  night 
'  telescope,  and  one  or  two  large  vessels,  tliat  ap- 
"  peared  like  men  of  war. 

"  About  ten  o'clock,  A,  M.  on  the  following  day, 
"our  little  schooner  made  the  capital,  and  glided 
"  gently  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Pierre.  She  vras 
"  immediately  visited  by  sundry  people  from  the 
'•  (tliore,  and  a  boat  from  the  frigate  that  was  lying  in 
''  liie  Bay,    There  was  also  a  little  armed  schooner, 
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"  which,  I  suppose,  was  a  tender  to  the  frigate, — 
The  rest  of  the  shipping  consisted  of  a  few  French 
merchant  vessels  and  small  craft,  with  one  or  two 
little  sloops  from  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies. 
At  midday  we  landed ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
"  delighted  with  the  town  of  St.  Pierre.  Really  it 
^*  is  a  beautiful  place — ^perfectly  European ;  and  I 
^^  know  no  town  in  our  colonies  to  be  compared  with 
"it. 

"  Towards  evening  I  made  my  *  tour  de  la  ville/ 
"  and  found  the  streets  neat,  regular,  and  cleanly, 
"  the  houses  good,  lofty,  and  substantial,  generally 
"  built  pf  stone,  and,  from  their  European  aspect, 
"  might  lead  a  stranger  to  infer  that  the  colonists 
"  had  taken  some  of  the  minor  cities  of  France  as  a 
"  model  for  their  own. 

"  In  some  streets  I  saw  an  avenue  of  trees  that 
"  greatly  shaded  the  footpath ;  and  I  also  noticed 
"  deepish  gutters,  with  the  water  flowing  through 
"  them.  After  a  short  stroll  I  went  back  to  my 
"  hotel ;  there  I  found  my  dinner,  which  my  hostess, 
"  I  forget  her  name,  had  so  impregnated  with  garlic, 
"  that  I  could  hardly  mans^  to  eat  it ;  and  it  was 
"  with-  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  her 
"  to  omit  that  detestable  ingredient  in  the  future 
"  preparation  of  my  meals.  She  never  liked  me 
"  afterwards ;  and  the  sprightly  smile  with  which 
"  she  greeted  my  first  arrival  relapsed  into  a  sulky 
"  frown.  I  hate  a  woman  in  the  sulks.  Poets  talk 
"  of  pouting  lips — pouting  devils,  I  say — I  can't 
"  imagine  what  people  can  find  agreeable  in  a  pout. 
"  I  went  early  to  bed,  and  slept  well  in  my  new' 
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*  abode.  Tbe  next  morning  1  paid  a  visit  to  the 
•  *'  churches.  There  are  two  in  St.  Pierre ;  both  of 
"  them  very  good,  and  well  fitted  up.  As  the  co- 
"  lony  is  French,  of  course  the  religion  is  catholic. 

"  From  the  church  I  repaired  to  the  Botanic  gar- 
"  den.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  garden  of  St. 
"  Vincent;  nevertheless,  it  is  in  a  flourishing  and 
"  daily  improving  state. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  garden  I  determined  to 
*'  go  shopping,  as  I  had  many  commissions  from  my 
'  friends  in  St.  Vincent.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
'  my  excursion  ;  the  shops  in  St.  Pierre  are  really 
"  shops,  and  not  stores,  as  in  tlie  English  colonies. 
"  The  things  were  all  arranged  in  a  tasty  and 
*'  frenchificd  manner,  '  comme  a  Paris ;'  and  there 

[  "  was  a  separate  boutique  for  the  various  articles 
"  on  sale.  Every  one  sold  something,  but  not  every 
"  thing ;  and  I  could  not,  as  in  St.  Vincent,  buy  a 
**  hat,  a  ham,  and  a  yard  of  ribbon  in  one  and  the 

K  *'  same  store. 

I  **  I  bought  some  beautiful  gloves  of  French  kid, 
"  at  a  very  low  price,  for  one  or  two  of  my  fair 
"  friends,  and  many  other  things,  which  I  knew  it 
*'  was  impa'jsible  to  procure  good  elsewhere. 

I      **  Champagne,  noyau,  annisette,  and  creme  de  Chili 

'  **  were  among  the  drinkables,  with  a  few  light  French 
"  wines;  I  also  purchased  oil,  eau  de  Cologne,  eau 
■*  de  vie,  '  bon  bons,'  sweetmeats,  and  many  articles 
'  of  dress.  The  large  Leghorn  hats  of  Martinique 
"  are  superb,  I  got  one  for  six  dollars,  which  I 
'•  tliought   very  cheap.     Ladies'  bonnets,  jewellery, 
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^^  and  odier  decorations  for  the  fair  sex  are  plentiful 
and  tasty.     Books  may  also  be  bought  here;   I 

saw  several  book  shops  in  St.  Pierre,  which  suffi- 
^^  ciently  prove  that  the  inhabitants  do  sometimes  read. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  which  is 

a  very  tolerable  one,  and  infinitely  superior  to  any 
^'  I  had  seen  in  the  English  colonies :  the  actors 
^^  went  through  a  little  comic  performance  with  a 
^^  taste  and  spirit  that  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

^^  The  French  must  be  amused,  and  their  colonists 
^^  are  not  like  our  English  people,  always  going  back- 
"  ward  and  forward,  to  and  from  the  mother  country. 
^^  France  osAy  wqSy  but  Martinique  is  the  home  of 

its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  attached  to  it  as  such. 

The  people  of  this  colony  have  their  friends  and 
^^  relatives  about  them,  and  it  is  only  the  merchants 
"  who  require  to  carry  on  a  regular  correspondence* 
"  with  France ;  the  people  told  me  that  they  had  no 
"  pacquets,  and  that  all  their  letters  were  sent  and- 
"  received  by  the  merchant  ships. 

"  While  I  was  in  Martinique  I  saw  two  Charaibs, 
'*  who  came  to  St.  Pierre,  and  heard  that  a  few  of 
"  that  tribe  were  still  remaining  in  the  country. 

"  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  by  a  few,  though  with* 
"  what  justice  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  even 
^^  now  supplies  of  negroes  are  sometimes  smuggled' 
'^  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  Island. 

^^  I  was  so  charmed  with  Martinique  and  its* 
^'  beautiful  little  town,  that  it  was  with  no  small 

"  regret  th|it  I  heard  T had  settled  his  com- 

^^  mercial  matters,  and  was  ready  to  make  sail  for 
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<'  Bommica  and  Montserrat.  The  next  morning, 
^  howe¥ery  I  went  oa  board  his  schooner,  and,  a  fine 
*'  breeze  springing  up,  I  bade  adieu  to  this  &ir  and 
''  loTely  islandy.folly  determined  to  visit  it  again  as 
**  soon  as  I  should  have  an  opportunitjr." 

Reader,  here,  endeth  my  fiiend's  journal,  from 
what  cause  I  wis  not  I  confess  myself  disappointed, 
f<Nr  I  thought  it  had  extended  to  the  Island  of  Mont- 
seirat ;  but  I  suppose,  either  that  n^  friend  did  not 
think  the  said  island  worthy  of  notice,  or  thitt  he 
had  not  perseverance  to  describe  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  CHARAIB  WAR. 


'*  The  island  was  internally  troubled,  during  a  long  period, 
''  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.*' 


The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  left  oflf  my  narrative 
of  the  Charaib  war,  at  the  time  when  the  English  had 
dislodged  the  enemy,  taken  possession  of  Calliaqua, 
and  entrenched  themselves  on  the  surrounding  heights. 
Their  next  step  was  to  dispatch  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Seton  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and  a  few  seamen 
under  Lieutenant  Grove  of  the  Roebuck,  to  attack 
the  Charaibs  in  the  north  of  the  island,  who  were 
committing  their  ravages  under  the  command  of 
Duvalle,  who  had  been  their  chief  since  the  death  of 
Chatouay. 

The  troops  sent  on  this  expedition  proceeded  by 
sea,  and  having  contrived  to  land,  succeeded  in 
routing  the  enemy,  and  in  taking  fourteen  of  their 
canoes,  besides  doing  much  mischief  to  the  houses  in 
their  settlement. 

The  French  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  timely  rein- 
forcement, enabled  the  Charaibs  to  take  possession 
of  and  fortify  the  Vigie,  and  moreover  to  send  nearly 
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a  thousand  of  their  best  troops  to  attack  the  English 
entrenchments  above  Calliaqua. 

Before  the  attack  commenced,  a  French  officer  was 
twice  sent  to  summon  the  British  commander  to 
surrender.  The  British  commander  was  not  in  a 
surrendering  humour — British  commanders  seldom 
are ;  so  he  told  the  French  otHcer  to  go  his  way — 
not  in  peace,  but  in  war — for  the  English  intended 
to  fight  and  not  to  yield.  The  Alarm  frigate  coming 
in  soon  after,  with  her  red-hot  shot  and  her  dauntless 
seamen,  helped  the  gallant  captain  to  keep  his  word 
and  repulse  the  enemy. 

The  latter  next  attacked  Dorsetshire  Hill,  which 
ibey  succeeded  in  taking  from  the  English ;  it  was, 
however,  immediately  recovered  by  the  British  troops 
sent  from  Berkshire  Hill,  under  Majors  Seton  and 
\4  hytell,  and  Captain  Forster,  who  succeeded  in 
routing  the  enemy,  after  an  action  that  lasted  nearly 
two  hours.  The  Charaibs  left  forty-eight  killed,  and 
five  prisoners  behind  them. 

They  were,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Vigie,  a 
very  advantageous  post ;  this  they  continued  to 
strengthen  by  fortifications,  which  they  are  said  to 
liave  barricaded  with  sugar  hogsheads  filled  with 
sand.  Their  main  force  was  stationed  on  this  hill ; 
and  on  two  smaller  eminences,  at  no  great  distance, 
were  posted  their  first  redoubt  and  their  advanced 
guard. 

The  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Leighton,  proceeded  to  attack  them,  and  for  that 
purpose  divided  iuto  four  separate  corps.     In  tbia 
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order  they  advanced  from  Warawarow  River,  and 
after  defeating  the  redoubt  and  advanced  gtiard, 
assftiled  the  Gharaibs,  who  had  retired  within  their 
works,  with  shot  and  shell  from  two  pieces  of  cannon 
And  a  mdrt^t*. 

Finding  themselves  much  annoyed,  they  sounded 
a  pariey;  and  whilst  their  messenger  was  pretfendirig 
to  treat  with  Colonel  Leighton,  they  endea^uted  to 
escape  from  their  post.  ^  They  were,  however,  dis- 
covered by  the  English,  and  charged  in  fine  fetyfe. 
They  did  not  escape  without  leaving  their  post 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  comrades. 

Vigie  being  taken.  Colonel  Leighton  hating  left 
it  garrisoned,  proceeded'  to  Mount  Young,  where  he 
encamped,  and  dispatched  some'  troops  to  the  assiist- 
ance  of  Major  Ecuyer  in  his  attack  upon  Owia.  The 
major  took  Owia ;  and  the  enemy,  by  an  unexpected 
movement,  passed  over  the  mountains,  and  retired  to 
Mome  Ronde. 

Colonel  Provost,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
sent  Lieutenant  Moore  with  a  detachment  to  attack 
the  Charaibs ;  but  the  lieutenant  was  killed,  and  his 
party  put  to  flight.  Shortly  after  they  were  again 
assailed  by  Colonel  Leighton,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Mount  Young,  and  who  having  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  heights,  in  their  rear,  annoyed  theHi 
so  effectually  with  his  cannon,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  retreat  in  the  night. 

The  Charaibs,  however,  returned  to  Morne  Ronde 
two  days  afterwards,  and  took  up  their  position  on  a 
pasfi  that  commanded  their  camp ;  and,  being  on  a 
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BiTow  forest  ridge,  was  the  most  advantageous  point 
ilbr  inakmg  an  effectual  resistance. 

Against  this  point,  however,  the  English  directed 
their  attack ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  spirited  action, 
vhich  lasted  an  hour,  they  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  rebels,  who  retreated,  in  consternation,  to  the 
Woods,  leaving  behind  them  sixteen  killed,  and  twenty 
^prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  their  chief  and  his 
fti(le-de-eamp.  They  also  left  their  camp  and  colours 
in  possession  of  the  English,  with  a  fieldpiece  and 
•IDortar,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition,  and 
.ft  few  muskets,  which  they  dropped  in  their  flight. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  action  a  party  of  two 
hundred  Charaibs  had  left  the  main  body,  and  passed 
over  the  Wallilabo  Heights,  into  their  own  country; 
burnings  in  their  progress,  the  works  and  residence 
o(  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Tait,  and  murdering  ano- 
ther geatleman  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Our  troops,  in  taking  Mome  Ronde,  had  got  pos- 
sesion of  one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  island. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  assail  it  by  any 

Other  route  than  tlie  Souifriere  mountain  ;  and  even 

I  by  that  way  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great 

■  4ifliculty,  if  the  rebels  had  not  previously  shaped 

J'lnit  a  path  for  some  purpose  of  their  own.     Mome 

i£oudc  was  a  position  of  geat  consequence  to  the 

rjeoemy,  as  it  enabled  them  to  procure  supplies  from 

the  Island  of  St.  Lucia. 

The  cruelties  of  the  infuriated  and  barbarous  sa- 

to  all  who  fell  in  their  hands,  were  of  the 

>st  horrid  oud  atrocious  nature ;  and  it  reflects  the 
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highest  disgrace  on  all  the  French  officers  who 
joined,  and,  in  many  instances,  commanded  the  Cha* 
raibs^.that  they  had  not  prevented^  or  at  least  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners.  How  the  people  of  any  civiliised  nation 
could  reconcile  to  their  minds  the  office  of  witoiessiagy 
with  unconcern,  the  diabolical  tortures  mflicted-  by 
a  set  of  barbarians  on  the  persons  of  Eulropeansi 
however  much  their  enemies,  I  know  not.  It  muat 
have  been  revolting  to  humanity  to  behold  an  inno- 
cent and  unconscious  infant  murdered  at  the  breast 
of  its  lovely  and  affectionate  mother  when  receiving 
from  her  its  natural  support,  to  behold  ^vages  pre^ 
senting  to  a  wifb  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  hus- 
band, with  a  fiendish  grin  of  mbckery  and  triumph. 

Such,  and  numerous  other  actions  of  the  same 
nature,  were  the  atrocities  of  the  Gharaibsr  fhek 
prisoners  were  always  murdered ;  and  a  few  men  <rf 
the  windward  militia,  whom  they  contrived  t6  inter- 
cept, were  put  to  death,  by  having  their  wrists  and 
ankles  severed  by  many  blows  from  a  blunt  cutlass, 
and  the  infliction  of  other  wounds  on  their  bodies 
with  the  same  weapon. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  Major  Ecuyer^  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  General  Meyers,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  colony,  commenced  his  march  from  Owia  to 
Mount  Young;  but,  finding  it  impracticable,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  former  position,  where  his 
detachment  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  six 
hundred  of  the  enemy ;  only  a 'few  escaped. 
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Whilst  the  Cbaraibs  were  in  possession  of  Owia 
ty  took  advantage  oi"  their  position,  to  procure 
from  St.  Lucia  those  troops  and  supplies  which  the 
French  were  always  willing  to  grant ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  reinforced  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  French 
soldiers,  they  made  their  appearance  in  Marriaqua 
Valley,  and,  on  the  23d  of  September,  took  possession 
of  Fairbains  Ridge,  by  which  movement  they  de- 
rived the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Leighton, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  Mount  Young  to  Sion  Hill, 
of  any  communication  with  their  friends  at  the  Vigic, 
who  were  without  a  supply  of  provisions. 

Colonel    Ritchie  and  Captain  Forster  were  sent 

with  an  escort  of  troops  to  endeavour  to  furnish  them 

with    these  necessaries.     On   their  way  they   were 

attacked  by  a  party  of  Charaibs,  whom  they  would 

Iiave  defeated  had  not  the  troops  fled  at  the  very 

lot  of  victory,  when  commanded  to  chaise  the 

lailant^.     No    cause  is  assigned  for  this  sudden 

inic,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession 

all  the  provisions  destined  for  the  English  garrison 

the  Vigie.    They  also  made  great  slaughter  among 

le  men :    those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Fort 

ivemette. 

It  now  became  of  the  highest  importance  to  send 
dispatches  to  die  Vigie,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  garrison  to  wittidraw  from  that 
post ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  reward  of  twenty-eight 
jjoe«  to  a  freeman,  and  of  liberty  to  any  slave  who 
undertake  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  dispatches, 
raoD,  a  bkck    negro,I  lengaged   to  perform  the 
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service,  and,  after  a  very  narrow  escape,  succeeded 
in  his  purpose.  The  commanding  officer  received 
his  papers,  abandoned  the  Vigie  in  consequence, 
and  conducted  his  garrison  in  safety  to  Fort  Duver- 
nette. 

The  enemy  took  post  on  the  Vigie  on  its  desertion 
by  the  English,  and  collected  all  their  out-posts  to 
strengthen  their  position. 

At  this  period  the  English  received  a  powerful 
reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  transports  under 
convoy,  with  the  40th,  54th,  and  59th  regiments  of 
the  line;  and  troops  were,  therefore,  immediately 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  around  the 
Vigie,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  enemy  s 
post. 

The  Generals  Irving  and  Meyers  marched  a  diou- 
sand  men  to  Warawarow  Valley,  and  ascended  Fair- 
bain's  Ridge ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Strutt,  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  took  the  Calder  Heights,  while  the 
eminences  to  westward  of  the  Vigie  were  gained  by 
Captain  Boland,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  40th  regiment.  The  Vigie  Ridge  was  the  next 
point  to  be  gained,  and  the  two  generals  dispatched 
Major  M'CJleod  on  that  service.  He  gallantly  per- 
severed in  endeavouring  to  eflfect  his  purpose,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry ;  he  failed,  however,  and 
lost  a  hundred  men  in  the  attempt. 

Fearful  of  a  second  attack  from  a  larger  force,  the 
Charaibs  abandoned  the  Vigie  in  the  night,  and 
withdrew  to  Mount  Young  and  Mount  William, 
where  they  fortified  and  entrenched  themselves.     In 
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llie  meanwhile  their  old  post  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  drunken  man,  who  had  lost  his  way  In  the  dark, 
and  wjio,  finding  the  important  position  he  had 
gained,  refiised  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  English  troops 
under  Lieutenant  Kelly,  who  came  to  take  it,  until 
l.llie  said  lieutenant  had  given  him  a  receipt  for  the 
aaaie. 

About  this  time  General  Irvine  was  succeeded  in 
tile  command  by  General  Stewart,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  war  continued. 

The  English  having  taken  up  their  position  on 
Forbes  Ridge,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  three 
different  places.  They  made  a  gallant,  but  ineffectual 
resistance ;  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Biabou, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Fuller,  with  two 
hundred  men  of  the  40th  regiment ;  and,  having  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  marched  to  the  heights  about  the 
Vigie.  Their  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  three. 

General  Hunter  now  arrived  from  Martinique,  and 

»witlidrew  the  British  forces  to  the  heights  in  the 
tTicinity  of  Kingstown. 
•  The  Charaibs  took  possession  of  Dubois  Ridge, 
where  they  mounted  a  small  fieldpiece  and  mortar, 
md  in  the  night  discharged  a  volley  of  shot  and 
^clU,  which  coming  from  unpractised  marksmen, 
were  entirely  ineffectual. 

In  the  morning  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who 
hod  attacked  Bowwood  House,  and  committed  much 
barbarity  on  its  inhabitants,  were  assailed  by  Major 
Jackson,    with  a  party   of  rangers ;    and,   on  that 
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gentleman  being  seconded  by  Major  Fraser,  ^itb 
another  party,  were  routed  and  fled,  leaving  Bow- 
wood  House  in  flames. 

<  At  Miller  s  Redoubt  another  party  of  the  Charaibs 
were  defeated  by  Major  MKfleod ;  and,  in  the  pi^e- 
cipitancy  of  their  flight,  left  behind  them  many  of' 
their  muskets  and  cartouche  boxes.  On  this  ridge 
the  English  mounted  a  long  six-pounder,  which  they 
^lirected  against  the  enemy's  position,  and  soon  forced 
them  to  retire  to  the  Vigie.  Here  they  remained 
until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  when  they  were  enclosed  and  besi^ed 
in  their  position  by  the  British  forces,  stationed 
around  the  heights  on  every  side,  and  consisting  of 
near  four  thousand  strong. 

The  French  found  it  beyond  their  power  to  resist 
the  strong  force  and  active  measures  now  brought 
against  them.  They,  therefore,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  General  Abercrombie  ;  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  fine  men  marched  out  of  their  garrison, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  were  sent  on  board 
the  British  ships,  leaving  the  Charaibs  to  fight  their 
own  battles. 

Deprived  of  the  French  assistance,  diminished  in 
force,  reduced  in  numbers,  fatigued  with  the  length 
of  the  war,  and  finding  their  enemies  more  powerful 
than  ever,  the  Charaibs  could  do  little  more;  and, 
after  one  or  two  skirmishes  of  slight  importance,  and 
a  trea(0ierous  attempt  to  deceive  the  English,  which 
proved  unsuccessful,  they  were  totally  subdued. 

On  the  4th  of  July  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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brigands,  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Charaibs,  men,  women,  and  children,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  troops,  arid  were  immediately 
sent  out  of  the  colony  to  the  island  of  Baliseau, 
one  of  the  Grenadines,  whence  they  were  shortly 
after  transported  to  the  Island  of  Rattan,  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

■    ■•■-■■; 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CHARAIB^. 


**  Since  I  saw  you  last. 


"  There  is  a  change  upon  you." 

Shakespeare, 

The  English  were  excessively  glad  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  long  and  troublesome  Charaib  war ;  and  I  am 
not  less  pleased  at  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative^ 
which  to  me  hath  been  equally  long  and  troublesome. 
If  it  be  disagreeable  to  hear,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
write  of  barbarities ;  and  of  a  verity,  the  Gfaaraibs 
were  not  idle  in  their  execution.  I  could  relate 
atrocities  that  would  make  my  reader's  "  blood  rtin 
cold ;"  but,  as  I  know  that  to  be  a  very  unpleasant 
sensation,  I  shall  forbear.  The  island  of  St.  Vincent 
was  certainly  the  scene  of  war  more  than  of  insur- 
rection, for  at  that  time  the  Charaibs  were  a  nume- 
rous and*  warlike  race,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
they  received  from  the  French  rendered  them  no  des- 
picable enemies.  The  mere  fact  of  their  maintaining 
a  war,  from  1794  to  1796,  against  the  whole  English 
force,  commanded  by  an  experienced  general,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  theirs  was  not  the  mere  insur- 
rection of  a  handful  of  rebels,  that  might  be  quelled, 
like  many  others,  in  a  single  week  by  active  and 
decisive  operations. 


I 
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A  brief  history  of  what  the  Charaibs  were,  and  a 
short  comparison  of  tlieir  ancient,  witli  their  present 
state,  manners,  and  customs,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  traditions  handed 
dovm  to  us  respecting  the  original  Charaibs  found 
in  the  West  India  islands  by  the  first  settlers.  All 
^Titers,  however,  agree  that  there  were  two  races  of 
people  in  these  islands,  who  differed  in  color,  one 
being  black  and  the  other  red.  In  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  immense  numbers  of  both  classes  were  found 
by  the  French,  who  went  thither  under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  black  Charaibs  against  the  red,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  Of  the  different  traditions 
that  pretend  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
black  Charaibs,  I  am  inclined  to  give  most  credit  to 
ihat  which  asserts,  that  a  merchant  vessel  from 
Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  negroes,  was  wrecked  on  the 
«oast,  and  that  those  who  swam  on  shore  were  re- 
■ceivcd  by  the  red  Charaibs  with  marks  ef  kindness, 
uid  suticred  to  dwell  among  them  as  their  own 
brethren. 

If  this  account  be  true,  the  red  people  are  the 
original  Charaibs,  and  the  blacks  are  only  to  be 
rtgarded,  like  the  French  or  English  inhabitants  of 
fit.  Vincent,  in  the  light  of  settlers.  This  supposition 
is  also  rendered  more  probable,  by  the  very  marked 
distinction  between  the  two  races.  The  manners  and 
customs,  the  characters  and  dispositions,  the  ideas 
propensities  of  the  blacks  differed  in  every  res- 
froro  those  of  the  red   inhabitants;    and  the 
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dimioutiye  statuie  and  small  features  of  the  latter 
were,  in  .direct  contradiction  to  the  tall,  stout, .  and 
hardy  race,  iwitl\  whom  they  were,  continually  at  war^ 
until  they  found  it  necessary  to  unite  their  forces 
against  &eir  common  enemies,  the  French. 

The  Blacks,  ane  now  exterminated  in  St  Vincent, 
and  the  original  inhabitants,  the  red  Charaib^,  are 
reduced  to  a  very  small  nimiber.  A  yast  change  in 
the  race. has  been  effected  since  the  island  has  been  in 
the  possession,  of  Europeans. 

Little  iioubt  exists  of  the  original  Charaibs,  having 
been  Cannibals,  and  miaintained  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  devouring  their  enemies.  They  were,  also,  a 
very  warlike. race,  which  is  sufficiently  prove^^  by  the 
obstinate  battle^ between  them  and  their  earij^enemies, 
the. Blacks ^  and,  in  later  tiroes,  by.rtheir  many  ear 
gagements  with  the  French  and  English  forces,  in 
their  attemps  to  make  a  settlement ;  and  afterwards 
when  that  settlement  was  firmly  established.  From 
Bryan  Edwards,  and  more  ancient  historians,  we 
learn  that  an  independent  spirit  prevailed  amongst 
them,  and  that  they  had  the  utmost  dread  of,  and 
contempt  for  an  enslaved  condition. 

Their  tenacity  of  infringement,  and  their  dislike  of 
foreigners  were  marked  features  in  their  characters  ; 
yet  they  were  represented  as  being  quiet  and  peace- 
able, among  themselves,  and  seldom  engaging  in  do- 
mestic quarrels. 

"  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori.'* 

According  to  old  tradition,  not  so,  thought  the  Cha- 
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mhs ;  love  had  small  influence  over  them ;  they 
scorned  the  arrows  of  the  little  divinity,  and  hardly 
acknowledged  Venus  to  be  a  goddess  worth  the  wor- 
shipping; and  yet  polygamy  was  in  full  force,  and 
few  of  these  fellows  had  less  than  six  wives — six 
actual  wives !  Ob  ye  gods  and  little  fishes.!  what 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  a  single  man  to  establish 
;'|>eace  and  order  in  such  a  household :  what  a  labor 
tfcr  Hercules  ;  what  an  achievement  for  the  giants  of 
old.  Who,  in  future,  shall  dare  to  question  the  skill 
of  the  Charaibs ;  for  my  part,  reader,  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  virtuous  and  scientific  gentlemen,  perfectly 
civilized,  who  find  an  insurmomitable  difficulty  in 
managing  one — only  one  wife  ;  but  who,  let  me  ask, 
who  in  the  present  generation,  possessing  the  smallest 
quantum  of  reason  and  common-sense  would  be  bold 
enough  to  marry  six,  and  make  them  keep  the  peace. 
It  would  be  a  far  easier  task  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
and  we  all  know  that  to  be  difficult  indeed. 

But  to  continue — War  and  not  love  was  the  ele- 
ment of  the  Charaibs.  They  delighted  in  warlike 
weapons,  and  were  uncommonly  skilful  in  using  their 
bow  and  arrows.  Their  persons  were  short  and 
stout ;  and  according  to  Edwards,  "  their  limbs  flexi- 
"  bie  and  active,  and  there  was  a  penetrating  quick* 
"  ness  and  a  wildness  in  their  eyes  that  seemed  an 
"  emanation  from  a  fierce  and  martial  spirit." 

In  the  education  of  their  children,  they  pursued 
every  means  that  could  tend  to  render  them  fierce, 
hardy,  and  courageous  ;  their  first  care  was  to  make 
theii*    oHspring   perfect   in   fisbinp,   building   huts, 
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highest  disgrace  on  all  the  French  officers  who 
joined,  and,  in  many  instances,  cbmmaxided  the  Cha- 
raibs^.that  they  had  not  prevented^  or  at  least  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortuimte 
prisoners.  How  the  people  of  any  oi^lised  nation 
could  reconcile  to  their  minds  the  office  of  witnessing, 
with  unconcern,  the  diabolical  tortures  •  inflicted-  by 
a  set  of  barbarians  on  the  persons  of  £ulropeans» 
however  much  their  enemies,  I  know  not.  It  mimt 
have  been  revolting  to  humanity  to  behold  ah  inno* 
cent  and  unconscious  infant  murdered  at  the  breast 
of  its  lovely  and  affectionate  mother  when  receiving 
from  her  its  natural  support,  to  behold  ^vages  pre- 
senting to  a  wife' the  head  of  her  i^laughtered  hus- 
band, with  a  fiendish  grin  of  mockery  and  triumph. 

Such,  and  numerous  other  actions  of  the  same 
nature,  were  the  atrocities  of  the  Charaibs!^  their 
prisoners  were  always  murdered ;  and  a  few  men  of 
the  windward  militia,  whom  they  contrived  td  inter- 
cept, were  put  to  death,  by  having  their  wrists  and 
ankles  severed  by  many  blows  from  a  blunt  cutlass, 
and  the  infliction  of  other  wounds  on  their  bodies 
with  the  same  weapon. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  Major  Ecuyer^  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  General  Meyers,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  colony,  commenced  his  march  from  Owia  to 
Mount  Young;  but,  finding  it  impracticable,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  former  position,  where  his 
detachment  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  six 
hundred  of  the  enemy;  only  a 'few  escaped. 
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Kilst  the  Cbaraibs  were  in  possession  of  Owia 
l>4liey  took  advantage  of"  tlieir  position,  to  procure 
rlrom  St.  Lucia  tliose  troops  and  supplies  wliiuli  the 
]  French  were  always  willing  to  grant ;  and,  in  a  short 
I  time,  reinforced  with  a  body  of  five  Imndred  French 
I  soldiers,  they  made  their  appearance  in  Marriaqua  ■ 
I 'Valley,  and,  on  the  23d  of  September,  took  possession 
of  Fairbain's  Ridge,  by  which  movement  they  de- 
prived the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Leighton, 
I  who  had  withdrawn  from  Mount  Young  to  Siou  Hill, 
•f  any  communication  with  their  friends  at  the  Vigic, 
who  were  without  a  supply  of  provisions. 
^  Colonel  Ritchie  and  Captain  Forster  were  sent 
with  an  escort  of  troops  to  endeavour  to  furnish  them 
with  these  necessaries.  On  their  way  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Charaibs,  whom  they  would 
have  defeated  had  not  the  troops  fled  at  the  very 
point  of  victory,  when  commanded  to  charge  the 
assailants.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  this  sudden 
panic,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  provisions  destined  for  the  English  garrison 
at  the  Vigie.  They  also  made  great  slaughter  amoiif;^ 
the  men :  those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Fort 
I       Duvemette. 

l^M  It  now  became  of  the  highest  importance  to  send 
^Hdtspatchcs  to  tlie  Vigie,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
^^  manding  officer  of  the  garrison  to  withdraw  from  that 
post ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  reward  of  twenty-eight 
jocB  to  a  freeman,  and  of  liberty  to  any  slave  who 
wmild  undertake  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  dispatches, 
Taniauo,  u  black   negro,i  'engaged    to  perform  llie 
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service,  and,  after  a  very  narrow  escape,  succeeded 
in  his  purpose.  The  connnanding  oflficer  received 
his  papers,  abandoned  the  Vigie  in  consequence, 
and  conducted  his  garrison  in  safety  to  Fort  Duver- 
nette. 

The  enemy  took  post  on  the  Vigie  on  its  desertion 
by  the  English,  and  collected  all  their  out-posts  to 
strengthen  their  position. 

At  this  period  the  English  received  a  powerfiil 
reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  transports  under 
convoy,  with  the  40th,  54th,  and  69th  regiments  of 
the  line;  and  troops  were,  therefore,  immediately 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  around  the 
Vigie,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  enemy's 
post. 

The  Generals  Irving  and  Meyers  marched  a  thou- 
sand men  to  Warawarow  Valley,  and  ascended  Fair- 
bain's  Ridge ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Strutt,  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  took  the  Calder  Heights,  while  the 
eminences  to  westward  of  the  Vigie  were  gained  by 
Captain  Boland,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  40th  regiment.  The  Vigie  Ridge  was  the  next 
point  to  be  gained,  and  the  two  generals  dispatched 
Major  M'Cjleod  on  that  service.  He  gallantly  per- 
severed in  endeavouring  to  effect  his  purpose,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry ;  he  failed,  however,  and 
lost  a  hundred  men  in  the  attempt. 

Fearful  of  a  second  attack  from  a  larger  force,  the 
Charaibs  abandoned  the  Vigie  in  the  night,  and 
withdrew  to  Mount  Young  and  Mount  William, 
where  they  fortified  and  entrenched  themselves.     In 
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tlie  meanwhile  their  old  post  was  taken  possession  of 
hy  a  drunken  man,  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  dark, 
and  who,  finding  the  important  position  he  had 
gained,  refused  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  English  troops 
under  Lieutenant  Kelly,  who  came  to  take  it,  until 
[itlie  said  lieutenant  had  given  him  a  receipt  for  the 
'  same. 

About  this  time  General  Irvine  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  General  Stewart,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  war  continued. 

The  English  having  taken  up  their  position  on 
Forbes  Ridge,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  three 
different  places.  They  made  a  gallant,  hut  ineffectual 
resistance;  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Biabou, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Fuller,  with  two 
hundred  men  of  the  40th  regiment ;  nnd,  having  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  marched  to  the  heights  about  the 
Vigie.  Their  total  lass  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  three. 
Genenil  Hunter  now  arrived  from  Martinique,  and 
withdrew  the  British  forces  to  the  heights  in  the 
^H 'Ticinity  of  Kingstown. 

^K|    The  Charaibs  took  possession  of  Dubois  Kidge, 

^r  where  they  mounted  a  small  fieldpiece  and  mortar, 

'       and  in  the  night  discharged  a  volley  of  shot  and 

shells,  which  coming  from  unpractised  marksmen, 

were  entirely  ineffectual. 

In  the  morning  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who 
Jliul  attacked  Bowwood  House,  and  committed  much 
larbarity  on  its  inhabitants,  were  assailed  by  Major 
ickson,   ^vith  a   party    of  rangers;    and,   on  that 
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polite  inquiries  after  his  brother  George  deKing  of  the 
Buckra  country,  hoped  he  was  doing  well,  and  asked 
me  if  he  was  fond  of  rum.  I  was  not  aware,  I  replied, 
that  our  sovereign  had.  ever  expressed  any  particular 
liking  or  antipathy  to  so  wholesome  a  beverage ;  but 
supposed  it  was  a  drink  which  his  Charaib  majesty^ 
might  be  inclined  to  patronize ;  whereat  he  grinned, 
cmd  said  he  thought  it  very  good  tuff,  and,  moreover, 
that  all  his  subjects  thought  so  too. 

We  had,  after  this,  a  long  talk  together  about  va- 
rious other  things ;  and  his  majesty  concluded  the 
conversation  by  inviting  me  to  go  and  see  him  at 
some  future  period. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  I  rode  alone  to  the  Cha- 
raib country,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  little  cottage.  He  made  me  quite  welcome,  and 
asked  me  to  dinner,  I  staid  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
he  gave  me  some  fish  and  fowl,  with  a  glass  of  the 
"  very  good  tuff"  before-mentioned.  The  old  fellow 
had  still  his  five  wives,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
much*  for  any  of  them.  They  cooked  his  victuals, 
took  care  of  his  fowls,  and  did  any  thing  else  they 
were  told.  The  Charaibs  were  always  famed  for  the 
neglect  of  their  women,  and  they  seem  to  have  pre- 
served this  very  bad  quality  above  all  others.  Daniel 
has  still  a  little  authority  among  his  subjects ;  but 
their  way  of  living  is  so  peaceable  and  inoffensive, 
that  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  his  interference ; 
and,  indeed,  he  is  too  lazy  to  trouble  himself  much 
with  their  affairs.  Their  numbers  decrease  yearly; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be 
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none  left  in  St.  Vincent.  They  keep  completely  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  quite  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them 
in  Kingstown. 

After  Iiavinj*  dined,  1  left  his  majesty's  palace,  and 
ID  it  half  a  dozen  good  segars,  with  which  he  was 
■CKcessively  pleased,  for  all  his  tribe  love  smoking. 
He  gave  me  in  return  a  very  pretty  soiiple  jack,  with 
Ihe  bead  curiously  carved.  It  is  not  thicker  than  my 
thumb,  so  that  in  case  I  am  ever. married,  it  will  do 
for  my  wife  when  she  is  in  the  sulks,  or  says,  "  I 
"  wont,  my  dear."  It  will  make  an  excellent  crab- 
stock,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a 
case  of  emergency. 


"  The  olive  tiranch,  Minerva's  boon, 

"  Betokens  peace  and  quiet  i 
''  But  'lis  sage  Hymen's  gift  alone. 

"  Can  quell  domestic  riot. 
"  For  'tis  a  maxim  long  maintained, 

"  B^  statesmen  and  Ic^cians, 
"  That  peace  is  most  securely  gained 
"  By  vigorous  politicians. 

■'  Oh!  the  crabstock ! 
"  The  green  immortal  crabstock  ! 
"  The  sturdy  shoot 
"  Quells  all  dispute, 
"  The  wonder-working  crabalock." — /.  Hughes 


That   was  a  capital  song,  and  Hughes  deserves 

(treat  credit  for  writing  it.     I,  at  least,  am  very  much 

obliged  to  him,  for  it  hath  taught  me  a  good  maxim, 

,  and  comes  in  very  k  propos  at  the  end  of  ray  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MISCELLANIES. 


"  Not  much  of  any  thing,  but  a  little  of  every  thing." 


The  bells  of  the  estates  were  ringing,  to  call  the 
negroes  to  their  work  ;  the  sound  of  the  merry  conch 
shells  struck  upon  my  ear,  as  the  drivers  blew  the 
sonorous  blast  that  summoned  their  gangs  to  the 
field ;  the  bland  breeze  of  the  morning  passed  softly 
through  the  trees,  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  eastern 
hills  of  St.  Vincent,  and  darting  his  splendid  beams 
into  the  green  valleys  below,  the  dew  was  updrawn 
from  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  by  the  road  side, 
and  the  negroes  were  driving  their  cattle  to  the  rich 
pasture  lands,  when,  returning  from  my  morning 
ride,  I  beheld  the  signal  for  the  packet  and  a  sloop, 
waving  in  the  breeze,  on  the  flagstaff*  at  Dorsetshire 
Hill.  I  was  glad  to  see  this  signal ;  for  the  packet 
had  been  long  expected,  and  there  were  now  three 
due  in  the  colony,  which  had  been  kept  back  by 
contrary  winds.  I  went  home  and  breakfasted; 
pleasure  always  sharpens  my  appetite,  so  I  did  ample 
justice  to  the  roast  yam  and  caviched  fish  which  Mat 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  get  dressed  for  me : 
after  which  I  repaired  to  the  post-office,  where  I 
found  many  others  waiting,  with  anxious  looks,  for 
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the  opening  of  tlie  important  window  from  which  the 
letters  are  delivered. 

The  scene  around  a  West  Indian  postnaflice  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting  to  an  observer,  and  I  have 
often  experienced  much  pleasure  in  witnessing  it. 
The  Bight  of  the  packet  from  England  occasions  a 
great  sensation  among  the  colonists ;  and  the  moment 
it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  harbour  the  post-oflice 
is  beset  with  a  crowd  of  visitors  of  all  classes. 

The  lawyers  from  their  offices,  the  merchants  from 
their  stores,  the  officers  from  their  garrison,  the  sol- 
diers from  their  barracks,  the  captains  from  their 
ships,  and  the  planters  from  their  estates,  all  flock 
thither,  and  %vait,  with  tHe  greatest  impatience  and 
anxiety,  to  hear  the  news  in  the  mother  country,  and 
to  receive  their  letters  from  home. 

Here,  walking  to  and  fro  beneath  the  covered 
gallery,  or  taking  their  seats  oh  the  benches,  they 
converse  together  on  various  topics,  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  window,  which  announces  that  the 
[newspapers  are  ready  for  delivery ;  then  they  rush 
Uke  soldiers  to  charge,  as  eager  for  their  papers  as 
troops  are  for  victory ;  the  parcels  arc  opened  in  a 
moment,  the  news  spreads  like  a  pestilence  in  a 
plague-struck  city ;  and  before  ten  minutes  have 
passed  away  every  one  is  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  at  home. 

This  word  at  home  is  the  common  expression  of 
the  West  India  settlers.  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land Is  still  their  home.  Unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  colonies,  they  look  upon  the  island  in 
I'  2 
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which  they  reside  as  a  place  to  which  they  are,  as  it 
were,  exiled  for  a  certain  period;  as  a  place  con- 
taining their  properties,  and,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  them ;  but  very  few  of  them  expect 
to  die  on  those  properties.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  trips  every  three  or  four 
years  to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  nearly  all  look 
forward  to  spending  their  last  days  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  This  feeling,  however,  exists  less  in 
Barbados  than  in  the  other  colonies ;  and  yet  I  have 
seen  a  Barbadian  excessively  anxious  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  mother  country ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
argue  the  catholic  question  with  an  Englishman  as 
vehemently  as  if  he  expected  to  become  one  of  the 
emancipated.     But  to  return  to  the  post-office. 

We  had  been  waiting  some  time,  in  expectation  of 
seeing  the  packet  make  her  appearance  round  Cane 
Garden  Point,  when  a  little  sloop,  for  which  I  had 
seen  the  signal  made  in  the  morning,  scudded  into 
the  harbour,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  crowd 
around  the  office.  She  was,  certainly,  a  stranger; 
for  her  private  signal  was  unknown  to  any  of  the 
merchants,  and  nobody  could  guess  where  she  came 
from.  The  harbour-master  went  off,  and,  after  two 
or  three  tacks,  brought  her  to  an  anchor;  and  the 
captain  came  on  shore  to  take  his  papers  to  the 
custom  house. 

As  the  anecdote  which  accounts  for  the  appearance 
of  this  little  sloop  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  I  will 
relate  it  to  the  reader. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  little  fishing  smacks 
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employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
which  carry  herrings  and  other  fish  to  Leith,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  worked  by  three  or  four  hardy 
sailors,  and  generally  commanded  by  a  low  Scotch- 
man, only  fit  for  that  service,  and  with  no  other 
knowledge  of  navigation  than  that  which  enables 
him  to  keep  his  dead  reckoning,  and  to  take  the  sun 
with  his  quadrant  at  noonday. 

It  appears  that  a  man  who  owned  and  commanded 
one  of  these  coasting  vessels,  and  had,  besides,  a 
little  money  in  the  pouch  of  his  woollen  breeches, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  West  India  ships 
load  and  unload  in  the  several  ports  of  Scotland,  and 
having  learned  that  sugar  was  a  very  profitable 
cai^,  half  determined,  by  way  of  speculation,  on 
malting  a  trip  to  St.  Vincent,  and  returning  to  the 
Scottish  market  with  a  few  hogsheads  of  the  said 
commodity. 
Yet  Sawney  was  prudent,  and  looked  before  he 
iped.     Ere  he  resolved  he  hesitated — 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?  This  Is  the  quegtioii, 

"  Whether  'tU  well  to  hoist  the  mainsail  up, 

"  And,  letting  fly  the  jib,  to  seiie  the  helm, 

"  Steer  for  St.  Viiicenl  in  my  little  smack, 

"  And  try  my  fortune  in  the  sale  of  sugar ; 

"  Ot  to  put  on  my  woollen  panlaloooa, 

"  And,  when  the  wind  a  blawing  like  the  devil, 

"  To  fish  for  herrings  on  the  Scottish  coast." 

Sawney  compared  the  disagreeables  of  the  latter 
with  the  advantages  of  the  former  question,  and 
at  length  decided  on  making  the  trip.     The  natives 
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were  perfectly  astoxiished ;  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  feat  before,  and  they  deemed  it  quite  impos- 
sible that  a  mere  fishing  smack,  worked  by  only 
four  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ignorant  master, 
should  plough  the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  reach  the  West  Indies  in  safety  ; — ^yet  so  it  was. 
The  hardy  Scotchman  got  his  freight  on  board — 
made  sail — crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale — 
got  into  the  trades,  and  scudded  along  before  the 
wind,  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  trusting  to 
his  dead  reckoning  all  the  way.  He  spoke  no  vessel 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  never  once  saw  land 
until  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth  day,  when  he 
descried  St.  Vincent  right  a-head ;  and,  setting  his 
gaft-topsail,  ran  down,  under  a  light  breeze,  along 
the  windward  coast  of  the  island,  and  came  to  anchor 
about  eleven  o'clock  under  the  circumstances  before- 
mentioned. 

He  remained  about  a  month  at  St.  Vincent,  during 
which  time  he  used  to  walk  about  the  town  in  the 
same  garb  which  he  wore  in  Scotland,  when  the 
snow  covered  the  ground  and  the  ice  was  frozen  in 
the  rivers.  His  thick  flannel  shirt,  his  blue  cloth 
jacket,  his  grey  trowsers,  and  his  worsted  stockings, 
all  maintained  their  seat  on  the  athletic  limbs  of  the 
gallant  captain;  and  though  the  tropic  sun  shone 
upon  his  body,  and  the  perspiration  oozed  from 
every  pore,  "  I'm  a'  in  a  muck,"  and  "  this,  this  is  a 
muckle  hot  land,"  were  the  only  murmurs  of  com- 
plaint that  ever  burst  from  his  contented  lips.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  month  he  left  St.  Vinteut  ta 
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return  to  Scotland,  cairying  with  liim  a  few  liogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  a  few  puncheons  of  rum  ;  his  little 
smack  never  afterwards  made  her  appearance  in  the 
harbour,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  worthy  Scotch- 
man arrived  safely  at  home,  and  disposed  of  his  little 
cargo  to  good  advantage. 

In  the  meanwhile,  reader,  tlie  packet  made  her 
appearance,  and  not  only  the  packet,  but  also  the 
Leeward  Island  mail  boat.  This  latter  circumstance 
caused  a  little  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  parcels ;  at 
length,  however,  the  important  window  opened,  and 
while  many  got  their  letters,  others  received  only  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  tio  to  their  ardent  and 
anxious  inquiries. 

1  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  deep  sorrow 
with  which  Lieut.  H.  turned  away  from  the  office. 
The  sigh  that  came  from  Iiis  bosom,  and  the  tear  of 
disappointment  that  fell  upon  his  cheek,  at  finding 
that  those  letters,  which  were  his  heart's  consolation, 
had  failed  of  arriving  both  by  this  and  by  the  pre- 
vious packet. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  had  a  little  dispersed,  1  made 
my  inquiries  at  the  window,  and  received  three  letters, 
being  two  more  than  I  expected.  I  looked  at  the 
seals,  two  of  them  1  knew  not,  but  the  third  I  recog- 
nised in  a  moment.  It  had  no  ornament,  no  idle  and 
fantastic  decoration ;  the  inscription  was  plain  and 
beautiful^ — -"  loujours  Hdele."  It  came  from  Laura, 
and  [  opened  it  in  ecstasy. 

Oh,  if  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into  the  heart 
,of  a  wanderer  from  his  native  home  ;  if  happiness  in 
may  be  his  at  any  time,  it  is,  surely,  at  such 
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moments  as  these;  when  he  receives  assurances  of 
unchanged  affection  from  those  whom  he  esteems  the 
most,  when  she,  whom  he  adores,  declares  herself 
'^  toujours  fidMe  !''  For  after  all,  the  land  he  loves 
best  is  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  dearest  home  the 
home  of  his  fathers ;  but  the  song  that  is  sweetest  to 
bis  ear,  when  away  from  these,  is  the  melancholy 

SONG  OF  A  WANDERER. 

My  heart  is  with  my  Father  land,* 

Though  far  from  its  fields  I  roam. 
On  hills  where  the  breezes  soft  and  bland 

Wail  the  scent  of  the  bright  flow'rs  home ; 
By  tropic  jgales  are  my  temples  fann'd, 
Yet  I  sigh  for  the  breath  of  my  Father  land ! 

II. 

Though  nature  does  all  her  pomp  unfold, 

To  catch  my  wandering  eye  ; 
I  turn  from  her  charms  with  feelings  cold, 

Or  pass  them  unheeded  by  : 
While  the  light  of  memory's  magic  spell. 
Hallows  each  scene  in  my  native  delK 

III. 

The  birds  flit  by  in  joyous  flight. 

On  wings  of  the  rainbow's  hue  ; 
Or  glittering  round  like  gems  of  light, 

Sip  from  each  flower  the  dew  :  f 
But  no  warblings  sweet  from  their  throats  arise, 
Like  the  wood  notes  wild  of  my  native  skies. 

*  "  What  theme  can  be  more  elevating  than  a  bard  chanting 
**  to  his  '  Father  Land;'  as  the  Hollanders  called  their  country." 

D'Israeli. 

t  Bullock  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  humming-bird,  that 
"  the  sides  of  the  laminae,  or  fibres  of  each  feather,  being  of  a 
"  diflerent  color  from  the  surface,  will  change,  when  seen  in  a 
"  front  or  oblique  direction;  and  as  each  laminee  or  fibre  turns 
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Tlie  lofty  patra  wilh  its  shadowy  plumes, 
Waves  in  the  sun-bright  air ; 

The  earth  is  ricli  with  gorgeous  blooms, 
And  starlike  flowers  are  there  ; 

Bui  a  sweeter  breath  the  flow'rs  exhale, 

Thai  drink  the  dews  in  my  native  vale. 


Though  each  mountain  palU  is  arched  across. 
By  the  Femlree's  feathery  spray  ;  * 

And  the  verdant  hues  of  the  velvet  moss 
Gleam  bright  in  the  rock-hewn  way : 

O'er  each  cra^y  slope  of  my  native  dells, 

The  purple  heath  shakes  its  fairy  bells. 


Though  from  the  foliage-shaded  hills, 

The  sparkling  waters  rush. 
And  gleaming  round  a  thousand  rills 

In  the  rays  of  the  morning  blush  ! 
Tliere's  many  a  torrent  rainbow  spaan'd. 
Glides  over  the  rocks  of  my  native  laud. 


"  upon  the  axis  of  the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living,  causes 
"  ihc!  featliers  to  change,  suddenly,  to  the  most  opposite  hues, 
"  Tlius  the  one  from  Nootka  Sound  changes  its  expanded  throat 
"  from  the  most  vivid  fire  colour  to  light  grc^n ;  the  topaz- throated 
"  docs  the  same ;  and  the  Mexican  star  changes  from  brig'ht  crim- 
"  ion  to  blue-" — (See  Six  Months  in  Mexico,  chap,  xxi.)  As 
o  beautiful  little  creatures  usually  keep  on  the  wing,  when  in 
le  art  of  extracting  the  saccharine  moisture  contained  in  flowers, 
t  is  Rcarccly  possible  to  describe  the  refulgent  variety  of  hues 
lieir  plumage  exhibits,  duiiiig  their  rapid  progress  from  blossom 
t  blossom. 
*  Tht!  arborescent  ferns  (polypodium  ai'borem,  &c.)  frequently 
u  the  height  of  twenty-Hve  and  thirty  feet ;  their  majestic 
hints  uptrardft  of  twelve  feet  in  lengtli,  expanding  at  the  top  like  a 
cent  |ilume  of  fealhere. 
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VII. 


Though  the  midnight  skies  are  burning  bright. 

With  many  a  dazzling  star, 
The  softer  gleam  of  my  own  moonlight 

To  me  is  dearer  far» 
When  its  faint  and  silvery  hues  are  cast 
O'er  hiUs  where  the  days  of  my  youth  were  past. 

VIII. 

For  what  are  these  scenes  so  soft  and  fair, 

The  gales  that  sweetly  blow — 
The  blossoms  of  earth,  or  the  birds  of  air, 

Or  the  skies  in  their  moon-bright  glow . 
If  the  lonely  heart  must  at  distance  pine 
From  those  on  whom  all  its  hopes  recline  ? 

IX. 

The  grass  that  springs  on  our  fathers*  graves 

Full  many  a  thought  endears — 
There's  a  spell  in  the  humblest  shrub  that  waves 

Near  the  home  of  our  infant  years — 
Yea,  the  simplest  leaf  does  our  fondness  share 
If  its  parent  bud  expanded  there.  4 

X. 

Oh,  thus !  though  far  on  a  foreign  strand. 

My  lonely  lot  is  cast ; 
Still,  still  for  thee,  my  Father  land. 

The  pulse  of  my  heart  beats  fast ; 
While  many  a  vision,  soft  and  bland, 
Bears  me  back  to  thy  shores,  my  Father  land.* 

*  For  these  very  beautiful  "  Original  Verses"  I  am  indebted 
to  T.  C.  Smith,  Esq.  of  the  27th  Regiment,  who  kindly  inserted 
them  in  my  Album,  when  in  St.  Vincent.  I  hope  he  will  forgive 
me  for  making  them  known  to  the  public,  in  the  pages  of  a  work 
which  they  will  adorn  with  the  poetical  feelings  that  distinguish 
them  throughout. 
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The  other  letters   I  received   were  from   Colonel 

B at  Antigua,   and  Lieutenant  L at  St. 

Kitts,  in  which  each  of  those  gentlemen  kept  their 
pronii.se  of  giving  me  a  description  of  their  several 
,  stations. 

A  celebrated  author  once  remarked,  that  we  might 
judge  of  a  mans  character  by  his  letters  ;  and  there 
is  more  truth  in  the  observation  than  many  are  wil- 
ling to  allow.     The  letter  of  Colonel  B was  a 

type  of  his  character,  and  the  very  precise  and  cor- 
■  rect  description  which  he  has  given  of  the  Island  of 
Antigua,  is  exactly  what  I  expected  from  a  person  of 
his  manners  and  habits.     The  letter  of  Lieutenant 

L ,  who  was  as  wild  and  unsteady  as  the  Colonel 

was  sober  and  sedate,  was  quaint,  lively,  and  amusing, 
containing  much  nonsense  and  little  information,  yet 
the  tout  ensemble  was  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  my  readers  shall  have  it  with  the  other,  that 
they  may  compare  the  grave  with  tlie  gay,  and  see 
which  they  like  best. 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  intelligence  I  received 
by  the  packet,  I  recollected  that  I  had  two  en- 
gagements for  that  day,  both  of  which  I  intended  to 
keep.  The  first  was  to  witness  the  issue  of  a  wager 
— and  the  second  to  attend  a  maroon  given  by  the 
Governor  in  tlie  Botanic  Garden. 

The  wager  was  between  a  young  merchant  of  the 
island  and  the  muster  of  a  little  Schooner  famous  for 
her  fast  sailing. 

The  master  had  engaged  to  carry  the  said  schooner 
from  Kingstown  Bay  to  the  Island  of  Becquia,  which 
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lay  opposite,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  minutes,  the 
wind  being  in  his  favour.  The  sum  to  be  received  on 
success  was  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  failure.  The 
usual  time  for  making  the  trip  was  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  vessel  that  could  go  in  an  hour  was 
considered  a  fast  sailer.  The  schooner  sailed  and 
reached  Becquia  five  minutes  beyond  her  time ;  the 
wager  was  consequently  lost.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  went,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  scene,  informed 
me  that  a  wager  of  the  same  nature  had  been  laid 
some  years  back.  A  man  of  a  desperate  and  decisive 
character,  engaged  to  take  his  vessel  over  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  sum  at  stake  was  proportioned  to 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking.  An  immense  con- 
course of  people  having  assembled  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  the  man  went  on  board  his  schooner,  and 
set  sail  with  a  firm  resolution  to  carry  his  purpose, 
or  run  his  vessel  down  in  the  attempt. 

From  the  known  hardy  and  courageous,  yet  rash 
and  desperate  character  of  the  man,  there  were  many 
bets  in  his  favour,  and  from  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  the  achievement,  there  were  also  many 
against  him. 

Fortune,  however,  seemed  propitious — the  sea  was 
slightly  ruffled,  the  sky  clear,  the  breeze  stiff  and 
steady,  and  the  little  vessel,  with  all  her  sails  full, 
seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to  sail  through  the  water. 
The  captain  stood  on  her  deck  with  a  timepiece  in 
his  hand,  watching  with  desperate  anxiety  every  mo- 
ment as  it  passed  :  ten  minutes  had  expired,  and  the 
schooner  was  not  quite  half  her  distance.     A  shout  of 
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'  triumpli  burst  from  the  opposing  party  on  the  shore, 
and  the  captain  stamped  on  the  deck  with  rage  and 
indignation.  "  Give  her  more  canvass !"  cried  he  to 
the  crew,  "  more  canvass,  I  say !"  One  of  them 
attempted  to  remonstrate — the  captain  looked  at  him, 
that  look  was  enough — the  man  said  no  more ;  the 
extra  sail  was  slowly  set,  and  every  eye  on  the  land 
was  strained  to  see  the  issue.  The  sail  filled  in  a 
moment,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  the  little  schooner 
darted  under  the  wave,  and  was  never  seen  again 
above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  crew  had  provided  for  their  safety,  by  cutting 
the  cordage  that  bound  the  boat  to  the  deck,  and 
happily  escaped  drowning.  The  desperate  com- 
mander, who  had  but  one  arm,  wa.**  the  only  person 
on  board  who  sank  with  his  little  vessel  into  the 
dreary  depths  of  ocean. 

The  gentleman  ceased  his  recital,  and  I  returned 
home  to  take  my  customary  afternoon  nap,  before 
joining  the  party  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  sofa  being  elastic,  and  the  frame,  not  of  tlie 
sofa,  but  of  your  humble  servant,  good  reader,  being 
somewhat  exhausted  and  fatigued,  I  reclined  quietly 
thereon ;  and,  whilst  pondering  on  the  sinking  of  the 
unfortunate  schooner,  I  sunk  myself  into  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ANTIGUA. 


a 


**  No  island  in  this  part  of  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so 
many  excellent  harbours."  Bryan  Edwards, 


The  maroon  at  the  Botanic  CJarden  was  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane  to  the  officers  of  a  sloop  of  war, 
which  had  arrived  the  previous  day ;  and  the  party 
invited  to  join  them  was  numerous  yet  select.  Being 
an  admiral  himself,  and  a  very  gallant  one,  Sir  Charles 
always  made  a  point  of  paying  attention  to  the  officers 
of  the  navy :  and  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  war  was 
ever  the  signal  of  approaching  gaiety. 

On  this  occasion  the  party  was  as  lively  and  spritcd 
as  usual ;  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  the 
guests  enjoy  themselves.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
see  the  pleasure  which  the  young  midshipmen  seemed 
to  experience,  and  the  great  glee  with  which  they 
danced. 

The  champagne  was  briskly  circulated,  and  aided 
materially  to  render  the  conversation  lively  and  gene- 
ral. Our  exquisite,  who  was  present,  and  whom  I 
was  now  in  the  continual  habit  of  meeting  in  society, 
grew  quite  talkative,  and  of  course  quite  amusing. 
Repeated  toasts  were  given,  and  healths  drunk,  one 
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after  another  in  tlirce  times  three :  each  toast  was 
generally  accompanied  by  a  8pE>ech,  and  succeeded 
by  a  song;  and  the' applause  that  followed  both 
proved  them  to  be  enjoyed. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  seated  during  dinner 
by  the  side  of  the  surgeon  of  the  man  of  war,  whom 
i  found  a  very  intelligent  man,  with  amazing  powers 
of  conversation,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anec- 
dote. 

He  had  been  a  long  while  in  Greece,  and  very  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Byron ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  matchless  poetry  of  that  talented  nobleman,  and 
related  many  surprising  instances  of  his  genius.  One 
of  his  anecdotes  I  have  never  seen  in  print ;  and  as  it 
concerns  one  who  ranks  so  high  in  the  world  of  lite- 
rature, I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  inserting  it. 

"  Lord  Byron,"  .said  the  doctor,  "  had  been  one 
*'  day  writing  a  few  hours  before  dinner,  and  left  off 
*'  at  the  end  of  the  following  line^ 

'  Gallant  Hector,  noble  son  of  Priam. ' 


"  The  noble  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  con- 
*'  siderable  quantum  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  on  this 
"  day  he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  effectually 
"  tipsy.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
"  resuming  his  writing  in  the  evening;  and  after  en- 
*'  deavouring  for  a  few  minutes,  but  without'success, 
"  to  find  an  appropriate  stanza  to  follow  the  above 
"  line,  he  again  repeated  it  aloud — 

'  Oallanl  Hector,  nobk  son  of  Priiun,  * 
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"  then  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  ex- 
"  claimed — 

*  No  man  was  ever  half  as  drunk  as  I  am,  * 

"  and  content  with  having  thus  completed  the  coup- 
"  let,  deserted  his  book  for  a  siesta,  or  evening  nap."* 

The  spirit  of  his  Excellency's  party  continued  un- 
abated during  the  whole  evening,  and  I  was  never 
present  at  a  more  delightful  and  pleasant  maroon. 
It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when  the  guests  left  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  and  proceeded  to  their  several  homes. 

The  magnum  bonum  which  I  had  taken  of  cham- 
pagne and  madeira,  contributed  to  make  me  sjeep; 
and  instead  of  taking  my  usual  morning  ride,  I  re- 
mained under  the  influence  of  Somnus  till  I  was 
awakened  by  a  salute  from  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Charlotte,  which  was  returned  by  the  sloop  of  war, 
and  announced  that  the  latter  was  taking  her  depar- 
ture.    I  then  rose  and  breakfasted,  after  which    I 

turned  to  the  perusal  of  Lieutenant  L 's  letter, 

and  was  greatly  amused  by  his  original  description 
of  St.  Kitts ;  I  hope  it  may  please  the  reader  as  well 
as  it  did  me.     As  it  is,  however,  more  likely  to  tell 

to  advantage  after  Colonel  B 's  grave  account  of 

Antigua,  I  shall  give  the  Colonel's  letter  the  first 
place  in  these  Memoirs. 

*  The  doctor  relates  this  anecdote  as  "  original ,**  and  it  is 
only  in  the  conviction  of  this  fact,  that  I  am  induced  to  insert  it. 
There  have  been,  however,  so  many  anecdotes  narrated  of  Lord 
Byron,  that  the  above  might  have  been  published  among  others 
without  my  knowledge,  and  if  that  should  prove  the  case,  the 
reader  will,  I  ho{ie,  forgive  an  unintentional  mistake. 
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Letter  of  Colonel  B— 


"  DEAR  BAVLEV, 

"  Now  that  I  am  fairly  settled  in  Antigua,  and  have 
"  had  a  little  time  to  look  about  me,  I  take  up  my 
"  pen  to  keep  my  promise  of  writing  to  you,  and  I 
"  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  pretty  concise  de- 
"  scription  of  the  place.  I  have  been  more  pleased 
■'  with  this  island  than  I  expected  to  be,  and  am  half 
'  inclined  to  think  I  shall  like  it  better  than  Bar- 
'  bados.      St.  Johns,  which  is  the  capital,  is  a  very 

*  pretty  town;  and  the  streets,  which  are  wide  and 

*  regular,  have  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance ;  they 

*  are  paved  with  sharp  stones,  and  are  not  generally 
'  level,  as  the  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  which 

*  slopes  towards  the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the 

*  island.  The  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  cool 
'  and  well  built,  but  they  are  probably  inferior  to  the 
'  great  bouses  of  the  plantations,  which  are  comfort- 

*  able  and  capaciou-s,  and  possess  more  advantages 
'  than  those  of  any  other  island  I  have  visited.  1 
'  went  the  other  day  to  see  a  friend  on  an  estate  a 
'  little  way  in  the  country,  and  found  him  in  the 

*  mo8t  delightful  residence  imaginable.  His  house 
'  was  perfectly  English,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
'  green  lawn  that  seemed  as  smooth  as  velvet,  a 

*  thing  I  had  not  seen  before  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the 
'  place  was  rendered  a  perfect  bower,  by  the  beaiiti- 
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"  fill  little  shrubbery  that  grew  around  it,  and  the 
"  superb  avenue  of  mountain  cabbage  trees  that  ex- 
^*  tended  from  its  door  to  the  road  entrance.  A 
"  pretty  garden,  close  to  the  house,  was  to  me  another 
"  novelty ;  for  I  had  never  seen  the  flowers  of  the« 
"  tropic  isles,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  rich  in  many 
**  colours,  'growing  in  any  other  than  a  wild  and 
"  uncultivated  state.  Indeed,  the  great  beauty  of 
"  the  whole  scenery  surromidh^  my  friend's  resi- 
''  dence  reminded  me  of  these  lines : 


«( < 


On  tKe  opposite  hillock  his  cottage  was  seen 
'<  Through  the  lofty  grden  padm  trees  that  trended  the  door; 
*'  And,  oh,  what  charms  that  little  cot  wore, 
''  For  nature  had  given  the  liveliest  grace 
**  To  the  trees  and  the  bowers  that  shaded  the  place ; 
''  And  made  it  a  fitter  abode  for  the  race 
**  Of  faries  that  haunted  each  woodland  glen 
''  In  the  chivalric  ages  of  ancient  men/ 

"If,  however,  I  was  pleased  with  my  friend's  resi- 
*'  dence,  I  was  not  less  so  with  the  general  aspect  of 
"  the  country.  In  coasting  along  the  island,  and  in 
*^  making  English  Harbour,  for  we  did  not  come  to 
"  St.  Johns  by  sea,  I  thought  the  scenery,  although 
"  certainly  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
"  cent,  superior  to  the  flat  country  of  Barbados,  and 
**  even  to  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  mountains  of 
"  St.  Lucia.  Perhaps  I  was,  in  some  degree,  attracted 
"  by  seeing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  adorned, 
"  as  it  was,  with  English  art,  and  by  the  busy  scene 
"  that  presented  itself  in  English  Harbour,  reminding 
"  me,  as  it  did,  of  tlie  bustle  of  a  British  port. 

"  You  are  aware  that  Falmouth,  as  the  place  is 
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'  called,  and  English  Harbour,  which  contains  a 
'  magnificent  Carenage,  and  a  splendid  dock-yard,  is 
'  situated  in  a  part  of  the  island  nearly  opposite  to 
"  the  capital.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  pro- 
"  ceed  by  land  to  St.  Johns,  and  our  ride  across  the 
"  country  afforded  us  a  fine  view  of  all  the  varieties 
"  of  Antigua ;  however,  I  must  not  carry  you  over 
"  the  mountains  without  telling  you  something  more 
"  of  the  Antigonian  dock-yard.  The  people  of  this 
"  place  still  say  Antigonian,  though  Mr.  Coleridge 
"  says  it  should  be  Antiguan.  By  the  way,  Bayley, 
"  I  hope  you  have  read  his  book,  it  is  very  amusing, 
"  and  gives  a  good  account  of  what  he  saw  here ; 
"  he  mentions  a  tombstone  bearing  the  name  of  Row- 
"  land  Williams,  the  first  white  Creole  buried  in  the 
"  island.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet ;  but  the  descendant 
"  of  that  person,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  has 
'  an  estate  here.  He  arrived  a  little  time  back,  and 
"  has  lately  married  the  daughter  of  our  Governor, 
'  Sir  Patrick  Ross.  But  to  return  to  English  Har- 
'  hour,  the  entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  place  itself 
'  is  the  most  commodious  receptacle  for  shipping  in 
'  tiie  West  Indies.  The  dock-yard  is  neat,  pretty, 
'  and  convenient ;  and  here  they  build  little  vessels, 
|i»*  and  repair  large  ones ;  so  that  the  lively  spirit  of 

*  business  and  occupation  always  pervades  the  place. 

*  It  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications  on  a  chain 
'  of  rocky  eminences,  called  the  ridge,  and  by  the 
'  garrison  at  Monk's  Hill.  These  are  salubrious, 
'  beautiful,  and  commanding  posts ;  and  while  the 
'  British  da^  waves  gracefully  on  the  signal-staff, 

X  2 
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"  the  pieces   of  cannon   frowning  from   the   stony 

**  ramparts,  present  at  once  a  formidable  barrier  to 

^f  an   ipvading  enemy,  ai;id   form   a  desirable  pro- 

"  tection  and  defence  for  the  surrounding  country, 

**  and  for  the  arsenal  and  dock-yard  of  English  Har- 

**  hour.     In  this  place  there  are  usually  a  number  of 

^^  ships,  and  a  great  many  small  vessels,  that  come 

**  for  repairs :    it  has  got  the  credit  of  being  un- 

^'  healthy ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  officers  and 

"  sailors  of  the  several  vessels  have  been  carried  off 

"  by  fevers  and  influenzas  so  much  of  la^  years  as 

"  at  a  former  period.    They  have  dwellings  on  shore, 

"  which  they  prefer  to  ship-board ;    and  here  they 

"  appear  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  live  very  happy. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  not  only 

''  English  Harbour,  but  the  whole  Island  of  Antigua 

"  was  greatly  subject  to  epidemic  disease,  from  the 

"  want  of  water,   which  is  very  scarce.     There  is 

"  only  one  small  spring  in  the  island,  and  the  ancient 

"  historians  have  not  given  it  credit  even  for  that 

"  one.     The  town's-people  trust,  for  their  supplies, 

"  to  their  tanks  and  cisterns  of  rain  water,  which  is 

"  very  sweet  and  cool  when  passed  through  a  drip- 

"  stone. 

"  The  weather  is  very  variable  in  Antigua,  and 
"  the  island  is  frequently  attacked  with  a  dry  season, 
"  which,  in  olden  time,  reduced  the  people  to  great 
•'  distress,  and  put  them  to  a  great  expense  in  im- 
"  porting  water  from  other  islands.  Coke  tells  us 
"  that,  in  1799,  '  the  ponds  in  which  the  cattle  or 
"  stock  of  the  plantations  were  watered  became  dr}'. 
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*  The  importation  was  altogether  iiisufHcient,  and 
'  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  became 
"  parched  up ;  the  stock  and  the  slaves  perished  in 
'  the  utmost  agony ;  and  a  most  fatal  and  malignant 
'  fever,  at  the  same  time,  every  where  prevailing, 
'  threatened  total  destruction  to  all.  When  these 
'  destructive  attacks  of  dry  weather  are  suddenly 
'  succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  rain,  which  generally 
'•  happens  once  in  three  or  five  years,  a  very  fatal 
I  "  epidemic  remittent  is  the  consequence.' 

"  Now,  Bayley,  you  must  follow  me  from  English 

I  "  Harbour  to  the  capital.     In  the  progress  of  our 

"journey  I  was  delighted  with  the  pretty  scenery  of 

[■ "  the  whole  country,  and  found  the  hills  more  woody, 

j  "  and  the  valleys  more  green  than  I  had  expected  in 

I  "  an  island  not  watered  by  rivers.     Our  hills,  for, 

f  "  when  I  think  of  tlie  huge  giants  of  St.  Vincent,  I 

'  cannot  call  them  mountains,  do  not,  like  those, 

[  *'  form  a  lofty  pyramid  in  the  centre  of  the  isle,  but, 

"  rising  from  the  sea,  and  overhanging  the  coast, 

"  slope  gently  off,  leaving  the  rich  valleys  and  the 

"  verdant  plains  of  the  inner  countrj-  only  interrupted 

■■  by  the  small  and  woody  eminences,  which  add 

"  variety  and  beauty  to  that  pleasing  and  cultivated 

"  scene. 

"  The  prospects  from  some  of  these  eminences  are 

"  beautiful  in   the  extreme.     One  of  them,  called 

"  Figtree  Hill,  is  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and,  on  a 

I  "  fair  day,  will  command  a  distinct  view  of  four  of 

"  the  neighbouring  islands.    These  are  Nevis,  Mont- 
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*^  serrat,  St.  Kitts,  and  the  French  colony  of  Guada- 
"  loupe. 

**  One  of  the  prettiest  objects  that  struck  me  on 
my  arrival  was  the  church,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence  which  overlooks  the  town  and  harbour, 
and  from  whence  Fort  James  is  visible,  with  sundry 
^'  other  picturesque  and  panoramic  views.  Now  that 
"  I  am  settled,  I  frequent  this  church  with  imuch  plea- 
*^  sure,  and  always  get  a  good  seat.  The  place  is  well 
'^  attended,  and  there  is  a  neatness,  order^  and  cleanly 
"  appearance  in  the  congregation  that  is  not  always 
'^  observable  even  in  England.  .  All  strangers  who 
*^  arrive  here  express  their  admiration  of  the  external 
**  and  internal  appearance  of  the  building,  to  which 
^*  is  attached  a  burying-ground  of  tolerable  size, 
"  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall. 

^^  The  government  house  is  also  good,  ami  the 
**  court  house  may  be  considered  on  a  par  with  the 
"  church.  I  frequently  attend  the  court  sittings, 
''  and  now  and  then  hear  good  speeches  from  island 
"  barristers,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several  causes. 
"  Like  the  barristers  of  England,  they  always  plead 
*'  in  their  gowns.  The  court  house  contains  spacious 
"  rooms,  where  the  council  and  assembly  debate. 
"  I  was  present  at  two  or  three  of  their  discussions 
"  relative  to  their  concessions  to  the  free  colored 
**  people,  and  heard  them  treat  the  subject  in  a 
'^  tolerably  fair  manner.  This  class  of  people  are 
"  meeting  with  their  deserts  here  more  than  in  several 
"  of  the  other  islands ;  but  they  are  nowhere  so  meri- 
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"  toriously  supported  by  the  legislature  as  in  the 
"  Island  of  Grenada. 

"  There  is  a  spacious  metliodist  chapel  in  St. 
"  Johns,  atid  it  is  always  full  in  the  time  of  worship. 
*'  This  sect  is  %cry  numerous  in  Anti^a,  in  couse- 
"  quence  of  the  island  being  their  head  quarters. 
"  We  have,  also,  many  members  of  the  Moravian 
"  mission,  some  of  whom  are  Germans,  and,  probably, 
"  descended  from  those  who  emigrated  to  the  island 
"  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
"  met  with  so  much  encouragement  from  the  pro- 
"  prietors.  Coke,  the  methodist  missionary,  who 
"wrote  on  the  West  ladies  iu  1811,  says,  when 
"  speaking  of  the  owners  of  estates  in  Antigua, 
"  '  That  public  spirit  of  religious  indulgence  and 
"  toleration,  which  gave  both  encouragement  and 
"  protection  to  a  body  of  German  Protestants  so 
"  early  as  1732,  has  entitled  thera  to  unfading  ho- 
"  nors."  Upon  the  whole,  religion  appears  to  be 
"  gaining  ground  in  Antigua,  and  the  Bishop  is 
"  making  his  exertions  to  render  it  every  assistance 
"  in  his  power.  There  are  several  schools  estab- 
'■  lished  in  the  town  under  the  diftcrent  sects,  and  I 
"  dare  say  they  wdl  all  produce  good  effects  ;  for, 
"  in  my  opmion,  the  education  must  precede  the 
"  Mnancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

■'  The  jail  here  is  not  much  superior  to  the  affair 

"  at  Barbados,  which  you  have  seen  ;  but  it  has  the 

"  fedTUttage  of  being  separated  from  the  court  bouse. 

"  Of  natural  living  curiosities  we  have  not  many; 

"  but  Antigua  is  acknowledged  by  all  Iu  lie  the  best 
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'^  island  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  collection  of  petri- 
'^  factions.  I  am  endeavouring  to  procure  some; 
^^  and,  if  I  succeed,  I  will  send  you  a  part  of  my 
"  stock.  I  can  hardly  give  you  an  idea  of  the  very 
^'  fine  specimens  shown  me  by  an  old  inhabitant  of 
-  the  place.  I  believe  the  best  are  procured  in  a 
"  curious  cave  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  ridge. 

^  '^  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  this 
^^  island,  and  the  state  of  its  society,  but  must  defer 
^Mt  to  a  future  period,  for  you  see  I  have  filled  two 
**  sheets  of  paper,  very  closely  written,  and  have  now 
'^  only  just  space  enough  to  sign  myself 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 


u    1      tt  »' 


J.  B 


Reader,  if  the  letter  of  Colonel  B was  not 

amusing,  it  was,  at  least,  instructive;  and  as  it  is 
always  good  policy  to  sacrifice  the  smaller  to  the 
greater  good,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  moments  spent  in  acquiring 
knowledge  are,  generally  speaking,  of  more  advantage 
than  those  which  we  devote  to  pleasure;  and  that 
one  chaper  of  history  is  better  than  one  volume  of 
romance.  There  are,  however,  times  when  light 
reading  is  advisable,  to  relax  the  mind  after  the 
perusal  of  works  which  require  a  greater  share  of 
study  and  attention ;  and  the  gay  epistle  of  Lieutenant 

L, will,  therefore,  come  in  very  a  propos  after 

the  quiet  letter  of  the  Colonel ;   and,  if  the  reader 
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rgain  less  information,  let  him  console  him&elf  with 
having  more  entertainment. 

As,  however,  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  deem 
patience  a  virtue,  I  intend  to  postpone  the  production 
of  ite  said  epistle  a  little  longer,  and  to  give  the 
reader  a  chapter,  peculiarly  my  own,  respecting  the 
Islands  of  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat, 
.which  belong  to  the  two  governments  of  Antigua 

'  utd  Kitts. 

My  little  description  of  these  places  is  drawn 
from  notes  and  memoranda  given  me  by  many  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  backwards 
and  forwards  between  them  and  St.  Vioccnt,  while  I 
was  in  that  island ;  and  who  were,  from  personal 
observance,  enabled  to  give  me  the  most  correct  and 
authentic  accounts. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ANGUILLA — BARBUDA — NEVIS AND  MONTSERRAT. 


'*  Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Britisk  Leewarel  *l8landh»  it  it 
''  proper  to  give  some*  account  of  the  appendages  tp  the  l^uft 


it 


and  flourishing  colonies."  Coke* 


ANGUILLA. 

Anouilla  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Charaibedn 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  although  so  smaU  and 
uncultivated,  it  had  formerly  a  legisbtive  body,  who 
enacted  laws,  and  fines,  and  punishments  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  its  inhabitants.  A  Giovemor  also  and  a 
government  house  wherein  to  dwell ;  a  provost-mar- 
shal to  seize,  but,  alas  !  no  jail  to  confine  the  culprits ; 
and  a  code  of  severe  regulations,  which  were  never 
attended  to,  because  trouble  is  a  disagreeable  thing, 
and  because  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  them 
into  execution  were  fast  asleep  and  dreaming.'  The 
little  island  is,  however,  now  roused  from  its  lethargy ; 
and  even  as  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
the  land  of  Roast  Beef  and  Plumpudding  do  send 
their  representatives  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
London  Parliament,  so  do  the  people  of  Anguilla 
dispatch  theirs  to  the  Assembly-house  of  the  Island 
of  Sj.  Kitts. 
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Tlie  situation  of  the  place  lies  about  sixty  miles  to 
I  &e  north  west  of  this  latter  island,  in  the  latitude  of 
'  18°  north,  and  in  the  longitude  of  64°  west  from 
[  London.  Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  of  its  length, 
'  which  is  near  thirty  English  miles. 

The  scenery  of  Anguilla  is  quite  original,  and  its 

\  formation  differs  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  West 

I  India  Islands.     It  is  begirt  by  a  thousand  little  rocky 

Iclifls   and  eminences  that  rise  from  the  sea,  some 

fbarren,  some  woody,  and  some  cultivated;  and  these 

sloping  gradually  off,  leave  the  interior  of  the  island, 

many  parts,  as  level    as  Barbados   or   Berbice. 

I  TTiere  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  pleasing, 

1  because  it  is  new — because  there  is  a  total  absence 

I'Of  the  natural  and  domestic  scenei-y  which  distin- 

[  guish  the  other  colonies ;    and  to  an  Englishman, 

'  because  there  are  certain  features  in  the  view  before 

him,  that  remind  him  of  corresponding  scenes  in  his 

native  land.     Instead  of  the  busy  bustle  observable 

a  sugar  plantation ;  instead  of  the  working  of 

wills,  the  driving  of  bullock  carts,  the  cutting  of 

«,  the    boiling  of  sugars,  and  the  columns  of 

k  smoke  that  rise  from  the  works  of  the  sevei"al 

Mes,  he  beholds  a  number  of  pretty  little  dwell- 

E  acattered  over  the  face  of  tlie  country,  "  few  and 

■  between ;"  with  negroes'  huts  erected  on  the 

issy  lands,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  gracing  peace- 

f  around  them.     Instead  of  long  avenues  of  the 

r  palm,  and  innumerable  branches  of  the  waving 

\  Cocoa'-DUt ;  instead  of  extensive   fields  of  the  luxu- 

,  or  large  plantations  of  rising  coffee-plar 
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he  looks  around  upon  a  woody  and  fertile  tract,  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  third  cultivated,  yet  that  third 
forming  a  contrast,  so  striking  and  delightful,  with 
the  native  wildness  of  the  other  lands,  that  he  cannot 
help  feeling  pleased  with  the  prospect : — green  roads 
and  greener  pasture  lands,  fields  that  display  the  fairest 
crops  of  Indian  com,  and  extensive  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  tut  more  particularly  of 
yams,  which  in  this  island  are  of  superior  qiiality. 

So  much  for  the  scenery  of  Anguilla : — ^for  its  do- 
mestic conveniences  and  internal  necessaries,  I  can 
say  little.  It  has  been  more  backward  than  the  other 
colonies  in  many  essential  points,  from  several  causes : 
— Its  little  cultivation  and  want  of  importance,  as  to 
size,  the  poverty  of  its  inhabitants;  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  the  destruction  of  their  town  and 
estates,  and  the  blasting  of  their  better  prospects  by 
the  French,  in  1796. 

Four  hundred  picked  troops  were  sent  by  Victor 
Hughes,  of  savage  and  ferocious  memory,  with  direc- 
tions to  bum  the  town,  and  exterminate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Anguilla,  whom  he  knew  to  be  defenceless 
and  without  the  power  of  making  resistance.  They 
arrived  in  two  French  men  of  war  and  several  smaller 
vessels,  and  having  landed  on  the  26th  of  November, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
barbarities  on  the  people.  The  inhabitants  were, 
however,  happily  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Barton,  in  the  Lapwing  man  of  war,  who  brought  the 
French  ships  to  action,  and  succeeded  in  taking  one 
and  sinking  the  other ;  he  received  for  his  very  gal- 
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Jant  ami  humane  conduct  throughout  the  affair,  a 
Tery  handsome  letter  of  thanks  from  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Kitts. 

The  great  damage  and  destruction  done  by  the 

Freiioli  ruffians,  proved  a  terrible  blow  to  the  inhabi- 

I  lanis  of  Anguilla.     Their  little  church  was  pulled 

I  down,  and  was  not  re-erected,  so  that  there  was  no 

\  place  of  worship  in  the  island,  except  a  small  metho- 

I  dist  chapel,  not  capable  of  containing  a  congregation 

L  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and  it 

s  only  since  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  that  they  began 

■to  dream  of  building  another  church,  and  of  opening 

tometliing  like  a  school  for  the  education  of  children. 

[  suppose  these,  together  with  the  court  house  and 

njkil  projected,  are  by  this  time  completed. 

There  are  not  many  curiosities  in  Anguiila,  though 
poke  tells  us  that  "  it  is  much  infested  with  different 
-  species  of  serpents,  on  which  account  it  is  com- 
*  nioaly  called,  by  its  neighbours,  Snake  Island,"  an 
ppellation  which  I  never  heard  given  to  it  during 
my  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  so  that  I  suspect 
Jiese  animals  are  not  so  numerous,  as  in  former  days, 
I  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  more 
yroody  regions,  1  have  no  doubt  of  their  numbers,  as 
that  species  of  bush  which  covers  the  uncultivated 
^il  of  Anguilla,  appears  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  re- 
Kptacle  for  reptiles  of  all  kinds. 
,  The  salt  pond  of  the  island  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
t  frequently  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  vei-y 
lalt,  whicii  the  inhabitants  export  for  sale ;  and 
key  not  unfrequently  send  as  much  as  two  hundred 
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and  eighty  thousand  bushels  out  of  the  colony. 
Every  one  who  chooses  gets  his  share  out  of  it ;  for 
the  lake  is  not  individual  property,  but  belongs  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  pond  is  not  deep,  and 
the  salt  collects  and  lodges  in  a  body  on  the  clay  at 
the  bottom,  whence  it  is  dug  by  those  who  sedc  it, 
and  piled  up  on  the  little  hills  around  under  a  thatch 
work,  composed  of  the  branches  of  some  tree,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

Nothing  else  do  I  remember  of  Anguilla  worthy 
the  notice  of  my  readers,  so  I  will  bring  my  narrative 
to  an  end,  wishing  it  happiness,  prosperity,  and  im- 
provement ;  all  of  which  will,  I  am  convinced,  arise 
from  the  progress  of  education  and  religious  know- 
ledge in  the  colony.  Let  the  planters  sow  the  seeds 
of  com  in  the  fields,  and  the  parsons  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  among  the  negroes,  and  when  the  yom^ 
ears  and  the  young  ideas  begin  to  shoot  at  the  same 
time,  the  two  together  will  produce  a  crop  more  ad- 
vantageous and  prolific  than  was  ever  seen  befwe 
gracing  the  plains  and  hillocks  of  the  green  Island  of 
Anguilla.  By  that  time  I  hope  jto  have  bid  an  eter- 
nal  adieu  to  these  Tropic  isles,  and  to  be  quietly 
settled  near  one  of  the  delightful  lakes  of  fair  Devon- 
shire, in  a  neat  cottage  of  my  own  building,  with  the 
ivy,  and  the  vine,  and  the  honeysuckle,  creeping 
Qver  its  snow-white  walls,  and  the  fair  lily  and  the 
blushing  rose  blossoming  by  its  garden  bower.  There 
I  may  live  for  love  and  Laura,  feasting  on  the  joys 
that  are  present,  and  laughing  at  the  woes  that  are 
past ;  but  now,  my  beloved,  I  can  only  think  of  thee 
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*ia  absence :  and  I  do  think  of  thee,  at  the  rising  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  at  the  setting  of  the  same  glo- 
■'tious  orb  !  but,  above  all,  I  think  of  thee  at 

"  the  hour  when  daylig-ht  diea. 

"  And  Hunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea ; 
"  For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise, 

"  And  memory  breathes  her  vesper  sigh  to  thee; 

"  And  as  I  watch  the  line  oflight  that  plays 

■'  Along  the  smooth  wave,  tow'rd  the  burning  west, 

•'  I  long  to  tread  thai  golden  path  of  rays, 

"  And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest." 
T.  Moore. 

Barbl'da. 
Barbuda  is  a  very  fine  little  island,  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  situated  some 
*even  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Kitts,  and  about 
ten  to  the  north  of  St.  Johns  in  Antigua,  i  It  is 
comprised  within  the  government  of  this  latter 
island;  and  formerly  belonged  to  General  Codring- 
ft)n,  who  first  held  it  by  patent  from  the  crown.  It 
leases  a  nice  little  harbour  for  shipping ;  but  as  it 
\as  no  considerable  trade,  there  are  seldom  many 
^Vessels  in  its  roadstead. 

Id  the  scenery  of  Barbuda,  there  is  nothing  re- 
laricable ;  the  country  is  perfectly  level ;  and,  ex- 
spt  b)  cultivated  parts,  overgrown  with  thick  bushes 
[id  high  forest  trees.  There  is  also  a  remarkably 
le  piece  of  water,  called  the  Lagoon,  in  which 
"Hiere  are  a  number  of  fine  fish  ;  and  these,  together 
wHh  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  that  live  among  the 
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woods  of  the  island^  form  a  great  part  of  the  suste- 
nance of  its  inhabitants. 

To  catch  these  animals  and  fish,  there  are  two 
sets  of  fellows,  distinguished  both  by  dress  and  occu- 
pation from  the  other  slaves  of  the  colony,  and  bear- 
ing titles  appropriate  to  their  pursuits,  being  called 
huntsmen  and  fishermen.  The  fishermen  employ 
themselves  in  the  Lagoon,  and  catch  immense  num- 
bers of  the  finny  tribe  in  the  various  nets.  Cavalles, 
king-fish,  butter-fish,  snappers,  jacks,  baracoutas,  and 
even  young  sharks,  are  brought  forth  in  abundance ; 
and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  are  sent 
to  supply  the  tables  of  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  Yet 
not  on  fish  alone  do  the  good  people  of  Barbuda 
thrive  and  luxuriate  ;  not  only  on  those  who  inhabit 
the  vasty  deep  do  they  feast  themselves  and  their 
visitors  :  think  ye  there  are  deer  in  their  forests,  and 
not  venison  at  their  board  ?  venison,  say  I,  that  would 
make  the  eyes  of  an  alderman  sparkle,  and  the  lips  of 
an  alderman  smack.  The  slaves,  who  hunt  the  deer, 
are  well  equipped  for  their  duty ;  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  pleasant  one.  Like  our  farmers,  they  have 
their  horses,  and  their  dogs,  and  their  guns  ;  and 
they  go  to  the  chase  in  Blucher  boots  and  leather 
caps;  and  wear  besides,  a  broad  belt,  which  they 
throw  across  their  shoulders.  The  fellows  employed 
in  this,  and  the  piscatorial  profession  beforementioned, 
are  perhaps  some  of  the  happiest  of  their  race ;  and, 
indeed,  all  the  slaves  of  Barbuda  appear  contented  in 
their  way,  and  have  a  less  barbarous  manner  than  most 
of  their  brethren  of  the  other  islands.     Their  labour 
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n  also  lighter;  for  the  Barbudiaiis  make  no  sugar, 
aod  their  chief  occupation  consists  in  the  cultivation 
of  provision  grounds,  and  the  raising  of  stock. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  Anguilla,  the  arrival  of  the 

Bishop  has  been  the  signal   for  the  building  of  a 

eburcb ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be,  or  perhaps  is,  - 

(for  it  may  by  this  time  be  completed,)  a  very  nice 

little  affair.     The  Barbudians  get  up  very  pretty 

sloops  and  schooners,  and  I  know  no  reason  why 

L  they  should  not  succeed  as  well  in  a  place  of  wor- 

libip.     They  have  my  good  wishes  in  the  matter,  as 

■  irell  SA  in  every  other,  that  concerns  their  happiness 

land  welfare;  and  now  I  will  drink  a  farewell  toast 

^to  their  future  success,  for  there  is  nothing  like 

'  One  bumper  at  parting,  though  many 
'  Have  circled  the  beard  since  we  met." 


Nevis. 

The   Island    of  Nevis   is  of  far  greater  import- 

kance  than  either  of  tlie  two  1  have  been  just  describ- 

■log,  and  displays  tlie  most  beautiful  scenery  iraagi- 

■■able.     Its  situation  is  in  17°  14'  north  latitude,  and 

12"  29'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  its  ap- 

ince  is  perfectly  singular  and  romantic.     Fancy 

I  mountain  rising  from  the  sea,  and  looking,  accord- 

IxDg  to  Coke,  "  like  a  conical  pillar,  emerging  from 

llhe  ocean  to  support  the  skies ;"   with  its  summit 

luried  in  the  clouds,  and  from  thence  to  its  base 

■  covered  with  a  mass  of  rich  and  variegated  foliage; 
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and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  what  Nevis  was  on  its 
first  discovery  by  Columbus. 

The  island  is,  however,  greatly  changed  sinee  that 
time ;  the  mountain  is  still  lofty  and  majestic ;  but 
the  foliage  that  covered  it  has  every  where  g^ven 
*.  place  to  an  admirable  and  enchanting  verdure  and 
cultivation,  except  upon  its  highest  point,  where  liie 
old  and  sturdy  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  still  spread 
their  mighty  branches  to  the  mountain  breeze,  and 
show  the  contrast  between  the  natural  and  cultivated 
state  of  this  beautiful  island. 

Charlestown,  which  is  the  capital  of  Nevis,  is  a 
very  nice  little  town  in  its  way,  built  on  the  beachf 
and  extending  round  the  bay.  It  contains  a  pretty 
church,  a  good  court-house,  and  a  bad  jail. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of 
ground  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  planted  with  a  fisw 
trees;  the  second  is  a  nice  building,  with  appro- 
priate accommodation,  and  fronted  by  a  neat  square ; 
the  third,  but  of  this  I  had  better  say  nothing,  for 
if  I  do,  ^^  bad  will  be  the  best  ;'*  so  I  will  turn  to  the 
Government  House,  a  little  above  Charlestown,  which 
I  may  ^naae  for  its  convenient  and  pretty  situation, 
without  wounding  my  tender  conscience. 

Nevis. possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  as  there  are  a  number  of  springs  in 
the  island ;  but  there  have  been  times  when  these, 
aided  by  torrents  of  rain,  have  overflowed  their 
boundaries,  and  been  the  cause  of  much  mischirf 
on   the  estates,  and  more  particularly  on  those  {uro- 
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perties  which  are  high  up  the  mountain.  They  also 
greatly  injured  the  roads,  which  are  otherwise  not 
bad.  At  all  events,  they  are  infinitely  superior  to 
any  in  the  islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  or  St. 
Lucie,  and  are  all  passable  even  in  a  carriage, 
though  covered  gigs  are  the  vehicles  most  used  in 
the  country. 

This  island  is  famous  for  its  spa,  or  mineral  baths, 
and  many  of  the  colonists  of  the  other  islands  go 
thither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  by  taking 
the  waters,  which  are  used  medicinally,  and  possess 
qualities  that  do  not  yield  the  palm  to  the  hotsprings 
of  Cheltenham  or  Bath. 

The  spring  is  on  a  small  eminence,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tavern,  or 
boarding  house  near,  containing  tolerable  accommo- 
dations for  visitors  or  uivalids. 

The  Island  of  Nevis  has  suffered  greatly  from  hur- 
ricanes, and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  very  terrible 
one  it  experienced  in  the  year  1707,  from  the  effects 
of  which  it  was  not  easily  recovered  by  the  perse- 
vering industry  of  its  inhabitants  for  many  years 
afterwards.  It  also  bears  the  marks  of  having  for- 
lerly  been  volcanic,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
the  mountain  was  burning  at  the  time  of  its  disco- 
very ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  smoke  having  a 
white  appearance,  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of 
Nevis,  from  nieves,  the  Spanish  word  for  snotv. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  con- 
ins  several  places  of  worship,  besides  the  church  in 
\  2 
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Charlestown.  Of  its  rarities  of  art,  I  am  told  that 
steam  engines  work  on  the  estates ;  and  of  its  natural 
curiosities,  that  there  are  monkeys  in  its  woods; 
moreover  that  the  said  monkeys  have  a  predilection 
for  robbing  their  brethren  the  men;  and  that  the 
fixiit  is  seldom  left  to  ripen  peaceably  on  the  trees 
by  these  depredators. 

And  now,  fair  island,  farewell ! — ^for  the  future, 
may  thy  crops  be  as  prolific,  and  thy  fields  as  fer- 
tile, as  they  are  at  present;  and  may  the  deadly 
blast  of  the  hurricane  never  more  invade  thy  kindly 
shores. 

MONTSERRAT. 

MoNTSERRAT  is  another  pretty  little  island  under 
the  Grovemment  of  Berbuda ;  though,  as  a  colony, 
it  is  not  considered  rich ;  as  an  island,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
of  the  Antilles.  It  has  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Montpelier  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  had  resided  in  it  any  length  of  time, 
without  wishing  to  remain  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  many 
say  that  they  would  like  to  spend  their  latest  days 
in  it. 

It  is  everywhere  covered  with  hills;  one  loftier 
than  the  rest,  rears  its  head  above  them ;  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  Christo- 
pher Columbus  is  said  to  have  given  that  name  to 
the  island.  It  has  also  a  volcanic  mountain,  which, 
like  that  in  St.  Vincent,  is  called  Soufiri^re  ;  and, 
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indeed,  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  West  Indies  have 
the  same  nomenclature. 

The  chief  town  of  Montserrat  is  called  Plymouth, 
and  contains  a  few  good  houses ;  also  a  church,  which 
is  not  the  only  one  in  the  island. 

Montserrat  is  famous  for  its  good  turtle,  good 
mm,  and  good  fruit ;  its  commercial  productions 
are  rum,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  and  its  trade  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  for  so  small  a  colony. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


», 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  S. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  from  those  accounts  which  have 
the  greatest  claim  to  credit,  hecause  they  partake,  appareotlj, 
of  the  greatest  impartiality,  that  St.  Christopher's  was  the 
original  nursery  of  all  the  English  and  French  Settlements  in 
<'  this  part  of  the  world.**  Chke. 


u 


Letter  of  Lieutenant  ^ . 

DEAR  BAYLEY,  St.  Kitts,  1837. 

You  call  on  me  to  keep  my  promise ;  really  I  had  for- 
gotten it  altogether,  or  I  should  have  kept  it  before ; 
but  I  am  very  apt  to  forget  my  promises,  so  you  will 
excuse  me  I  know. 

The  Duke  of  York  brought  me  safe  into  port  some 
three  months  ago ;  and  ever  since  my  arrival  here,  I 
have  been  fancying  myself  in  heaven.  I  had  no  idea 
St.  Kitts  was  such  a  delightful  isle  for  a  bachelor. 
Such  a  charming  receptacle  of  charming  women — 
such  a  delectable  dwelling  place  for  the  givers  of 
good  dinners  and  the  lovers  of  good  soup.  You  are 
an  admirer  of  fine  scenery,  and  a  worshipper  of  fine 
girls;  now  I  will  describe  the  first  before  I  make 
love  to  the  last  of  these  plentiful  rarities. 

The  captain  of  the  Duke  of  York,  independent  of 
being  a  very  good  fellow,  has  a  particular  propensity 
for  bringing  his  vessel  to  an  anchor  in  the  very  best  of 
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all  possible  positions,  for  getting  a  good  view  of  the 
place  you  are  coming  to.  So  on  the  day  of  my  arri- 
val, I  saw  to  perfection  all  that  was  worth  seeing 
from  the  harbour.  A  very  fine  valley,  and  a  town 
therein  erected ;  a  long  chain  of  mountains  sloping 
one  above  another,  from  the  aforementioned  green 
valley  in  the  south,  to  the  black  clouds,  in  which  the 
most  lofty  concealed  its  ugly  summit,  in  the  west ; 
a  few  minor  bills,  which  seemed  very  verdant ;  and  a 
number  of  mills  which,  like  tipsy  Jack,  were  four 
sheets  in  the  wind,  and  went  round  and  round  like 
the  world  in  a  hurricane,  or  like  the  head  of  Field 

I  Marshal ,  when  he  was  first  made  prime  minis- 

'  ter.  This  latter  simile  has  taught  me  an  admirable 
reflection  on  ambition — you  shall  see  it,  although  it 
is  written  by  one  who  is,  like  yourself,  a  devilish  bad 
poet; — 

"  Ambition  prompting  man  to  seek  a  name, 

"  The  hero's  god,  the  warrior's  spur  to  fame, 

"  (And  this  reminds  me  of  the  spurs  that  goad 

'■  The  lazy  horse  that  drags  upon  the  roati,) 

"  Patriots,  poets,  peers,  and  premiers,  all 

"  Pursue  ambition,  till  she  works  their  fall. 

"  The  first  seek  popularity  and  myrtle ; 

■'  The  latter  grasp  at  power  and  eat  their  turtle, 

"  Talk  of  distress,  the  poor  man's  rags  and  tatters — 

"  Then  smack  their  noble  lips,  and  say — What  matters?" 

!  But  what  has  ambition  to  do  with  St.  Kitts ! 

'  What  is  the  name  of  that  tremendous  moun- 

f"  tain?"  said  I  to  the  captain.      "  Mount  Misery," 

t-.was  the  reply.    "  And  the  town  and  valley?"    "  Basse 

'  Terrc."      "  And  the  yellow  hill  witli  the  garrison?" 
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^^  Brimstone  Hill."  ^'  And  the  village  at  the  point?' 
Sandy  Point."  "  And  yonder  eminence,  with  that 
pretty  slope  and  cultivated  aspect?"  "  Monkey 
"  Hill."  So  I  heard  all  this  in  silence,  and  then 
pointed  to  a  very  luxuriant  cane-field,  and  said  em- 
phatically-—" What  9,jfteld  for  poetry  is  there." 

A  man  on  the  top  of  Mount  Misery  would  be  in  a 
most  miserable  predicament ;  the  fact  is,  it  overhangs 
a  steep  precipice ;  and  people  say  it  is  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
the  first  week  I  never  looked  at  it  without  thinking  it 
was  going  to  fall ;  but  I  am  now  as  used  to  it  as  the 
old  woman's  eels  were  to  being  skinned  alive.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  can  tell  you,  if  ever  it  should  tumble,  it 
will  make  considerably  more  noise  than  the  fall  of 
man  from  his  duty,  or  of  the  ripe  codlin,  which  dis- 
covered to  old  Newton  the  principles  of  gravitatTon, 
from  the  apple  tree  in  the  philosopher  s  garden.  The 
contrast  between  the  barren  state  of  this  huge  moun- 
tain, and  the  cultivation  of  the  plains  below,  reminded 
me  greatly  of  a  very  handsome  and  learned  little 
friend  of  mind,  who  married  a  lady  with  a  fortune, 
and  corporation  three  times  as  large  as  his  own,  who 
is  very  stupid  and  very  positive,  and  always  says, 
"  I  will,"  and  "  I  wont ;"  of  course  she  keeps  her 
word,  for  you  know  the  old  adage,  which  says  of 
woman — 

"  For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't ; 

**  And  if  she  wont,  she  wont — so  there's  an  end  on't." 

Basse  Terre  is  a  delightful  little  town,  full  of  nice 
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r  houses,  and  nice  inliabitants.  The  square  is  mag- 
I  niiicent ;  but  the  church  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  one  at 
I  Trinidad.  The  methodist  chapel  is,  however,  superb, 
I  and  always  filled  with  a  large  and  devout  congrega- 
tion ;  the  votaries  of  this  pains-taking  sect  are  very 
numerous  in  St.  Kitts,  and  "  thereby  hangs  a  tale," 
I  which,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  more  humorous 
f  than  true,  nevertheless  it  was  given  me  as  gospel. 

'  A  master  of  a  small  schooner,"  said  the  narrator, 
'  "  who  was  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  the  island,  pro- 
"  fessed  himself  to  be  a  methodist,  and  made  a  point 
"  of  attending  the  chapel  with  the  greatest  appear- 
"  ance  of  devotion.  One  day,  on  the  eve  of  his 
"  departure,  he  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the  sect, 
"  and  earnestly  entreated  permission  to  he  allowed  to 
''  preach  a  sermon  in  the  chapel  that  evening.  Leave 
"  was  granted  by  the  minister;  and,  accordingly,  as 
"  .soon  as  the  congregation  had  assembled,  he  entered 
'''  the  pulpit,  and  having  girded  his  loins,  took  up  his 
"  parable.  He  delivered  extempore  two-thirds  of  a 
'  very  fine  sermon  that  quite  exceeded  the  expecta- 
"  tion  of  the  audience  ;  but  having  arrived  at  a  part 
"  where  it  became  necessary  to  hint  tlie  contribution 
"  of  a  certain  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  lie  found 
**  himself  at  a  loss,  and  stopping  dead  short,  ex- 
"  claimed, — '  O,  by  Jove  !  you  are  all  in  h— I,  and  1 
"  advise  ye  to  follow  my  example  and  get  out  of  it  as 
"  fast  as  you  can."  So  saying  he  leaped  over  his 
"  pulpit,  which  was  not  very  high,  and  made  his 
"  exit  from  the  chapel,  leaving  his  hearers  in  the  ut- 
"  most  wonder  and  astonishment. 
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"  From  thence  he  took  his  way  to  the  beach — 

*  He  leaped  into  his  boat, 
*  As  she  lay  upou  the  strand.' 

*^  and  getting  on  board  his  little  schooner,  set  sail  for 
the  green  shores  of  some  other  island,  and  has 
never  since  dared  to  make  his  appearance  here/'  * 
We  have  here  a  fine  garrison  called  Brimstone 
Hill,  well  fortified;  also  a  good  government-house 
and  a  good  Governor,  who  dwells  therein,  yclept 
Colonel  Maxwell,  who  by  his  mild  administration 
makes  well  for  the  colony.  After  the  Governor,  the 
persons  who,  of  course,  hold  the  highest  place  in  my 
estimation,  are  the  ladies.  Of  these  we  have  enough, 
and  I  beg  their  pardon,  I  was  near  saying,  to  spare, 
but  that  would  be  impossible.  Dear  fascinating 
creatures,  how  I  adore  them ! — ^really  you  are  a  great 
deal  too  strict  in  your  ideas  of  fidelity  to  one  object ; 
all  that  is  very  well  after  one  is  married,  though  we 
do  now  and  then  see  an  exception ;  but  to  a  young  fel- 
low scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  and  who  has,  moreover, 
the  honor  of  fighting  for  his  majesty,  in  a  scarlet  coat 
with  a  golden  epaulette,  to  him,  I  say,  more  liberty 
may  be  allowed,  or  at  least  more  love. 

There  is  a  pretty  girl  in  England,  called  Fanny, 
to  whom  I  write  every  month  ;  but  is  that  any  reason 

*  Although  this  anecdote  has  been  since  related  to  me  again, 
by  another  person,  who  attributes  the  prank  to  the  captain  of  a 
mail-boat,  who  was  by  rank  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  I  am  hardly 
inclined  to  credit  it ;  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  prank  deserves  the  highest  censure. — Author, 
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why  there  should  not  be  another  in  St.  Kitts  to 
whom  1  may  also  occasionally  say  a  tender  word. 
Are  young  officers  only  sent  to  this  confounded  hot 
Country  to  do  their  duty,  and  be  as  cold  as  a  stone  ? 
No,  no ;  I  am  one  of  those  who  agree  with  the 
Frencli  maxim,  that  "  Quand  on  n 'a  pas  ce  que  Ton 
•' aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a" — and  I  am 
continually  singing  Moore's  poetical  version  of  the 
nme  sentiment : 

"  Oh  '.  'tia  sweet  to  think  tliat,  where'er  we  rove, 

"  We  are  sure  to  find  something  blissful  and  dear ; 
"  And  that,  when  we'te  far  from  the  lips  we  love, 

"  We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near '. 
"  The  heart  like  a  tendril  accustom'd  to  cling, 

'*  Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone, 
"  But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing 

"  It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own." 

Add  to  this  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  Creole 
ladies,  above  all  in  the  dance.  La  danse  est  quelque 
chose  qui  plait  k  tons  sans  les  ennuyer.  In  the 
dance  they  enjoy  themselves,  and  fascinate  their 
partners  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  you  may  tell 
me,  in  your  laconic  way,  that  this  is  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone. 

After  the  white  fair  ones,  the  brown  dark  ones  do 
attract  my  notice,  of  whom  there  is  a  numerous  and 
beautiful  collection  in  this  island.  Their  charms  have 
persuaded  one  or  two  of  my  countrymen  to  join  them 
in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock ;  which  they  seem  to 
Iiave  a  great  notion  is  the  best  patent  lock  ever 
invented,  and  by  no  means  so  easy  to  force  as  a  mere 
liaison  d'amour :  there  are  others,  however,  who  differ 
in  opinion ;  but  as  I  have  never  heard  their  argu- 
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ments,  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  le  pourquoi  et  k 
parceque.  Generally  speaking,  the  colored  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Kitts  possess  greater  privileges  than  those 
of  the  other  islands,  with  only  one  exception,  and  1 
think  this  a  credit  to  the  colony. 

The  other  day  I  took  a  fancy  to  a  gig;  and, 
having  purchased  and  paid  for  it,  by  a  bill  on  Green- 
wood and  Cox,  which,  by  the  way,  brings  my  finances 
to  rather  a  low  ebb,  I  may  now  be  seen  daily  taking 
my  jaunt  into  the  country.  I  have  been  nearly  all 
round  the  island,  for  the  roads  are  excellent,  and  one 
may  really  travel  with  some  pleasure.  I  saw  a  few 
more  towns,  villages,  and  churches,  all  pretty  in  theii 
appearance,  but  met  with  nothing  very  uncommon. 

The  only  curiosities  of  the  island  are  a  few  large  salt 
ponds,  the  aforementioned  miserable  Mount  Misery, 
which  has  once  been  volcanic,  and  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  ground  among  the  mountains,  fertile,  produc- 
tive, and  a  complete  level.  In  this  island,  independent 
of  the  many  luxuriant  tropical  fruits  and  vegetableSy 
the  inhabitants  have  been  able,  in  some  parts,  to 
cultivate  English  productions,  and  these  thrive  more 
than  an)rwhere  in  this  curious  mountain  level. 

I  cannot  stay  to  tell  you  any  more,  for  the  mess- 
drums  are  beating,  and  you  know  what  an  aversion  I 
have  to  procrastination,  in  temporal  as  well  as  in 
spirit;ual  affairs.  I  can  pardon  a  man  for  not  being 
in  at  the  death  of  a  hare  or  pheasant ;  but  I  pity 
the  poor  fellow  who  does  not  arrive  in  time  for  the 
eating ;  there  is  something  very  disagreeable  in  that. 
Adieu,  yours  truly, 

L . 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MISCELLANIES. 


"  When  they  have  joined  their  pericranies, 
"  Out  Bicips  ft  book  of  mispellaniea." 

Stci/t. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  St.  Vincent,  from  whence 
my  readers  have  been  led  by  the  correspondence  of 
my  friends,  and  by  my  own  description  of  the  smaller 
islands  attached  to  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  Yet  the 
most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  this 
island  have  been  already  detailed,  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  me  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  of  minor 
importance. 

St  Vincent  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  Charlotte 
parish,  St.  Georges,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Patrick's,  and 
St.  David's ;  and,  independent  of  the  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses,  which  it  exports,  there  are  also  small 
quantities  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and 
ginger  shipped  annually  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besides  the  capital  and  Calllaqua  there  are  other 
towns  in  the  island.  Layou,  or  Rutland  town,  Bar- 
Towaille,  or  Prince's  town,  Chatteaubelair,  or  Rich- 
mond town,  with  one  or  two  more  better  deserving 
the  nomenclature  of  villages. 

A  table  of  the  exact  distance  to  the  principal 
places  of  note  in  the  island,  from  the  market-place  in 
Kingstown,  though  not  interesting  to  the  generality 
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of  readers,  may  prove  useful  to  some  who  may  have 
occasion  to  visit  the  island ;  therefore  I  will  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  it. 

DISTANCES  OF  THE  HIGH  ROADS  IN  THE  ISLAND 

OF  ST.  VINCENT. 

WINDWARD,  OR  SOUTH  AND  EAST  ROAD, 

From  the  Market-Place^  Kingstown^  ^^, 

To  Greathead's  Hoase    1 

Calliaqua,  or  Tyrrers  Bay    3 

Diamond  Estate    7 

Peravian  Vale 11 

Union  Estate  House  . . . , • 15 

Byera  River 21 

Turn  off  at  Brown's  Grand  Sable 24 

Rabacca  River 25 

God  save  the  King 31 

Owia  Block  House    37 

Except  the  last  eight  miles,  this  is  a  good  carriage  road. 

LEEWARD,  OR  WEST  AND  NORTH  ROAD, 

From  the  Market-House,  in  Kingstown,  ., 

To  Lowman's 2 

Turn  in  Ruthia,  or  York  Valley,  at  the  turn  above 

Camden  Park  Works 2J 

Questel's  House 3^ 

Turn  on  the  north  side,  Buccament,  or  Queen's  Valley     6J 

Layouy  or  Rutland  Town 7| 

Barrowallie,  or  Prince's  Town 12 

Walliaboo,  or  Man's  Bay 13^ 

Belleisle  House : 15^ 

Ou$halabo,  or  Cumberland  Bay 17J 

Trumaccaw,  or  Suffolk  Bay 18| 

Chatteaubelair,  or  Richmond  Town 21 

Wallibow  House 23 

Mome  Ronde 24 

There  is  no  road  or  trace  of  one  from  Mome  Ronde  to  Owia,  the 
surface  is  much  broken,  the  distance  about  sixteen  miles. 
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The  island  of  St.  Vincent  dcsen-cs  infinitely  more 
tban  some  otiiera  to  be  called  the  Montpelier  of  the 
"West  Indies,  as  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  tlie  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  islands  in  the  whole  cluster  of 
the  Antilles,  containing  few  unwholesome  marshes 
tR*  ravines,  and  those  chiefiy  on  the  leeward  coast. 

If  its  mountains  be  lofty  and  sublime,  its  valleys 
are  verdant  and  cultivated ;  and  the  pure  streams  by 
which  it  is  watered  flow  unimpeded  from  the  heights 
to  the  sea. 

The  principal  events  of  its  past  history  were  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano,  the  wars  of  the  Charaibs,  and 
the  Insurrections  of  the  Slaves ;  but  it  has  not  been 
troubled  so  much  as  some  of  the  other  islands  with 
hurricanes  or  earthquakes. 

However,  during  my  residence  there,  I  experienced 
two  slight  shocks  of  the  latter,  and  one  of  a  more 
powerful  nature,  though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  do 
any  damage  in  the  island.  It  happened  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  November.  1827,  and  was 
very  generally  felt.     Being  St.  Andrew's  night,  the 

itia  band  were  playing  Scotch  national  airs  in  the 

tet ;  and,  as  they  passed  under  the  gallery  of  my 
Itouse,  I  was  awakened  by  the  music.    I  had  scarcely 

in  two  minutes  awake  before  I  felt  my  bed  shake, 
id  the  whole  building  totter  from  its  foundation.     I 

,rd,  at  the  same  time,  a  loud  rumbling  noise ;  and 
ime  glasses,  which  were  on  the  sideboard  in  the 
hall,  move  from  their  positions,  and  rattle  one  against 
another  with  force  sufficient  to  break  two  or  three  of 
them.  I  tlien  knew  it  to  be  an  earthquake ;  and  the 
shock  lasted  during  the  space  of  fifty-nine  seconds. 
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In  the  government  of  St.  Vincent  a  number,  of 
little  islands  are  included,  called  the  Grenadinea ; 
these  lie  in  a  cluster  between  the  islands  of  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Grenada;  and  a  part  of  Cariacou  is  all  that 
belongs  to  the  administration  of  the  latter.  The 
principal  of  the  Grenadines  are  Becquia,  Canouaa, 
Cariacou,  Mustique,  and  the  Union  Island,  which 
contain  about  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land ;  there  are,  also,  Balliseau,  Petit 
St.  Vincent,  and  several  other  little  rocks  and  islets 
in  the  cluster,  some  uninhabited,  and  others  of  no 
material  importance. 

Taking  all  in  all,  they  produce  small  quantities  of 
sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and  molasses.  In  the  year  18S4 
the  crops  were  as  follows : 

Rum.  Sugar.  Molasses.  Cothm» 

12,200  gaUs.    637,819  lbs.     30,998  galls.     163,478  lbs.   ' 

and  the  number  of  negroes  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  amounted  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  less 
than  in  the  former  year. 

These  islands  have  all  a  barren  and  rocky  appear- 
ance, and  their  scenery  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
St  Vincent  or  Grenada.  There  are  not  many  while 
inhabitants  on  any  of  them.  Becquia  and  Cariaoou 
contain  more  than  the  rest.  I  believe  there  is  a 
church,  with  a  clergyman  and  catechist  on  each  of 
these  two,  but  they  have  only  been  there  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Bishop. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock  raised  on 
some  of  these  islands,  particularly  in  Cariacou,  wherr 
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fowls,  turkeys,  and  Guinea  birds  are  bred  in  abun- 
dance, and  carried  over  to  supply  the  market  of 
Grenada. 

Sir  Charles  Brisbane  was  particularly  fond  of 
running  over  to  lliese  parts  of  his  government,  where 
he  would  sometimes  remain  during  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks;  for  this  purpose  he  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful little  topsail  schooner,  nicely  fitted  up,  and  with 
every  accommodation  for  passengers.  He  used  fre- 
quently to  take  over  with  him  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  St.  Vincent  to  maroon. 

The  government  of  St.  Vincent  has  been  amongst 
tlie  foremost  in  passing  acts  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  slaves  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  estates  have  always 
shown  a  willingness  to  do  any  thing  reasonable  that 
might  tend  to  increase  the  comforts,  and  better  the 
condition  of  their  negroes ;  their  grants  to  the  people 
of  color  have  not,  however,  been  so  liberal  as  those 
of  the  assembly  of  Grenada :  but  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  a  great  difterence  between 
that  class  of  people  in  the  two  islands.  Their  regu- 
lations on  the  properties  of  which  I  have  visited 
many  have  always  pleased  me,  because  they  have 
[undeceived  and  given  me  an  idea  very  different  from 
■wliat  I  once  entertained  of  the  way  in  which  such 
things  are  conducted. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  explained  to  my  readers 
i^e  process  of  sugar  making ;  and  I  believe  this  is 
Ike  only  account  I  have  yet  given  of  the  management 
f  plantations,  and  of  the  various  duties  of  negroes 

the  estates.    A  brief  detail  of  llie  method  of  plant- 
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ing  cane  fields  before  the  season  of  crop,  of  suin- 
moning  the  slaves  to  their  daily  work,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  work  is  carried  on  may  not 
prov^  uninteresting. 

Perhaps  order  and  regularity  are  no  where  so  wdl 
maintained,  with  little  severity  and  much  lenient 
kindness,  as  on  the  estate  of  a  West  Indian  colmiist; 
Perhaps,  too,  there  are  few  who  give  the  proprietOT 
any  credit  for  so  maintaining  them, .  and  continue  to 
believe  that  a  very  rigorous,  and  in  some  cases  la  veiy 
inhuman,  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted.  I  regret  to 
say,  that  too  many  works  have  been  published  that 
might  tend  to  confirm  such  a  belief,  works  whose 
authors  have  been  misleading  the  ideas  of  their  coun- 
trfrmen,  by  describing,  in  forcible  and  energetic  Ian* 
guage,  tending  to  awaken  feelings  of  indignatioB, 
what  the  state  of  slavery  unhappily  viras,  but  ifrhat  it 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be. 

I  have  oflen  wished  that  a  statement  of  facts  were 
brought  foKjfv^rd  to  undeceive  Englishmen  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  regret  that  the  present  volume  is  too 
small  to  allow  of  a  full  description  of  circumstances 
that  might,  in  a  great  measure,  tend  to  effect  this. 
Not  that  I  would  set  myself  up  as  a  vindicator  of 
slavery,  God  forbid !  I  have  before  stated  myself  to 
be  its  enemy ;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that, 
although  it  has  gradually  improved,  and  is  gradually 
improving,  though  paganism  is  giving  way  to  reli* 
gion,  the  frown  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  smile  of 
content,  and  the  former  feeling  of  misery  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  comparative  happiness ;   yet  that  time 
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bust  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
I  Work  that  is  commenced,  that  a  few  more  years  must 
I  be  suffered  to  roll  away  before  the  slaves  can  be 
taught  to  know  and  estimate  the  true  value  of  that 
gem,  liberty.  To  give  them  emancipation  at  that 
I  future  period  will  be  a  justice  and  a  charity — to  give 
I  it  them  to-day  will  be  adding  fuel  to  a  despoiling 
I  fire — will  be  pouring  down  destruction  upon  fair  and 
I  fertile  lands. 

In  every  nation,  and  under  all  circumstances,  where 
I  men,  women,  and  children  are  required  to  labour 
I  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  unilertaking, 
I  whether  it  be  in  the  subterraneous  cavities  of  a  mine, 
lor  on  the  fair  soil  of  a  flourishing  vineyard,  the  pro- 
Igress  of  the  work  depends  greatly  on  the  proper  dis- 
Itribution  and  allotment  of  labour  to  each  individual 
■  according  to  his  strength.  It  would  be  useless  to 
!  expect  a  child  of  twelve  years  to  perform  the  duties 
of  an  athletic  man  of  thirty. 

The  marked  attention  paid  to  this  necessary  pre- 
caution,   in  the  West    Indies,  rettects  the    highest 
(  credit  on  the  colonists.     In  the  gangs  of  labouring 
I  the  strong  are  always  separated  from  the 
lureak;  each  has  a  task  proportioned  to  his  powers, 
\  and  what  ha  must  do  he  can  do  with  ease. 

There  are  always  three,  and  sometimes  four  gangs 
I  tm  a  plantation ;  and  I  will  now  describe  the  several 
\  duties  allotted  to  each. 

The  most  important  and  laborious  work  on  a  sugar 
^c,  out  of  the  season  of  crop,  ts  the  clearing  and 
reparing,  and  afterwards  planting  the  land.    Before 
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the>cane  fields  are  planted  they  are  holed  by  the 
negroes,  that  is,  the  whole  soil  is  turned  up  with  the 
hoe,  and  holes,  or  rather  trenches,  hollowed  out  at 
marked  distances  for  the  reception  of  the  canes. 

This  duty  is  given  to  the  strongest  gang,  generally 
composed  of  healthy  and  athletic  persons ;  and  the 
field  is  planted  in  the  following  manner. 

The  negroes  being  collected  together  at  sunrise, 
by  the  ringing  of  the  estate  bell,  are  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  a  man  and  woman  alternately,  and  in  this  order 
commence  hoeing  up  the  first  trench.  .When  this  is 
completed  they  move  backward  to  the  second^  and 
continue  this  retrograde  movement  until  they  arrive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  piece  of  land  to  be  cultivated. 
In-  the  course  of  their  labor  they  do  not,  however, 
preserve  the  order  in  which  they  begin,  but  proceed 
acceding  to  the  strength  of  their  several  constitu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  two 
or  three  very  strong  negi'oes  out  of  the  line,  and 
hoeing  much  farther  down  their  rows  than  their  less 
athletic  brethren.  During  the  day  they  have  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  allotted  for  their  meals,  and 
at  sunset  their  work  closes. 

The  slaves  labour  under  the  direction  of  a  driver, 
or  head  man,  who  is,  generally  speaking,  a  trust- 
worthy kind  of  personage,  well  stricken  in  years, 
though  not  too  old  for  his  duty.  He  is  commonly 
appointed  to  his  situation  on  account  of  his  known 
good  conduct  and  tried  fidelity.  His  badge  of  office 
is  a  whip,  which  he  carries  more  for  show  than  for 
use.     This  show  versus  use  is  one  of  the  ameliora- 
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fi<ms  of  slavery ;    and  I  am  happy  iu  being  able  to 
state  that  the  system  of  permitting  the  drivers  to 
abuse  their  authority,  by  unmercifully  flogging  their 
gangs  from  private  pique  or  resentment,  which  wa4  I 
followed  many  years  back,  is  now  entirely  done  away,! 
witli.     Drivers  dare  not  strike  their  slaves  without  | 
there  is  really  a  good  cause  for  so  iloing ;  and  if  tliejr  ] 
were  detected  in  the  slightest  injustice  towards  the  ' 
negnies,  immediate  punishment  and  dismissal  from 
their  office  would  follow. 

A  personal  observance,  however,  of  the  conduct  of  j 
these  head  men,  as  they  are  called  by  the  ni^rocs, 
has  convinced  me  that,  generally  speaking,  their  res- 
trictions are  in  accordance  with  their  inclinations, 
and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  abuse  their  authority 
by  an  unnecessary  severity  towards  those  under  their 
charge.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  prudently 
chosen  by  their  proprietors,  and  are,  I  think,  more 
respected  than  feared  by  the  slaves, 

The  overseer  is  always  present  in  the  morning, 
when  the  negroes  are  collected,  and  their  names 
called  over  to  see  that  there  are  no  deserters;  and  he 
visits  the  several  gangs  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  day,  only  leaving  one  to  repair  to  another,  or  to 
attend  to  some  duty  on  the  estate,  so  that  the  negroes 
have  always  opportunities  of  making  any  complaints 
of  their  drivers  if  they  feel  aggrieved,  and  they  are 
sure  to  meet  with  redress. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  clearing  and  holing  is 
the  most  laborious  work  on  a  sugar  estate,  out  of 
crop  time,  nevertheless  it  is  a  light  and  easy  occupa- 
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tion  when  compared  with  the  labours  of  a  day  gar« 
dener  in  England.  The  soil  of  the  cane  fields  is 
soft,  and  easily  turned ;  the  fatigue  of  hoeing  is  also 
considerably  less  than  that  of  digging ;  and  it  migbt 
astonish  some  of  those  who  picture  to  their  minds 
the  labor  of  field  negroes  as  something  superlatively 
dreadful,  to  see  the  gaiety  that  prevails  among  the 
gang  while  pursuing  their  daily  occupation.  They 
would  not  see  them  execute  their  work  with  the 
affecting  resignation  of  broken  spirits,  with  the  tears 
of  sorrow  falling  from  their  cheeks,  or  the  sighs  of 
affliction  heaving  from  their  bosoms — ^they  would 
see  them  laughing  and  talking,  sometimes  with  their 
driver,  and  sometimes  among  themselves,  passing 
their  ready  jokes  on  the  characters  and  customs  of 
the  buckras ;  and,  while  they  gave  vent  to  a  thousand 
lively  and  joyous  sallies,  pursuing  their  work  in  an 
easy  and  careless  manner  that  would  remind  the 
beholder  considerably  more  of  indulgence  than  of 
oppression. 

The  same  negroes  who  compose  this  gang  are 
generally  employed  in  crop  time  in  the  boiling-houses 
and  about  the  mills,  and  form  rather  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  slaves  of  the  estate. 

The  second  gang  have  a  lighter  occupation  than 
the  first,  and  not  being  composed  of  strong  negroes 
have  easy  duties  allotted  to  them,  such  as  weeding 
the  cane  fields,  stripping  off  dry  leaves,  gathering 
up  trash,  and  so  forth.  They  are  chiefly  pregnant 
females,  and  children  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.    The  minor  children  compose  the  third  gang, 
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sindy  for  the  little  labor  they  perform,  are  not,  it 
may  be  supposed,  at  their  tender  age  of  much  service 
to  the  estate.  To  keep  th^m  from  habits  of  idleness 
they  are,  however,  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
old  woman,  and  set  to  weed  the  garden  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  gather  green  herbage  for  the  goats  and 
pigs. 

These  sire  the  three  principal  working  gangs  i  the 
other  slaves  are  tradesmen  or  mechanics,  and  these, 
with  a  few  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned collection  of  infant  failings  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  old  dame  in  the  nursery,  complete 
the  muster-roll  of  negroes  on  a  sugar  plantation. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

LEAVING  ST.  VINCENT. 


^  AdieUy  lovely  ide,  may  thy  Uessings  iDcrease, 
And  long  be  thy  mansions  the  mansions  of  peace; 
May  health  and  contentment  their  sources  renew, 

'^  Tis  the  prayer  of  my  soul,  as  I  bid  you  adieu.^ 

Scenes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


it 


That  time  passes  with  a  flight  almost  as  n^id  as 
thought  has  been  too  much  experienced  to  be  ever 
denied.  Time  is  a  theme  on  which  philosophers 
have  written  their  reflections,  poets  their  verses,  and 
moralists  their  advice ;  and  yet  the  old  boy  has  no 
respect  for  any  of  these  venerable  characters,  but 
continues  going  with  the  same  swift  pace,  leaving 
every  thing  behind  him,  and  beating  the  best  steam 
coaches  out  and  out.  Mr.  Mack  worth  Praed,  who 
is,  by  the  way,  a  very  pretty  poet,  in  speaking  of 
"  Beauty  and  her  visitors,"  says, 

**  I  heard  a  murmur  far  and  wide 

"  Of  Lord,  how  quick  the  dotard  passes, 
**  As  time  threw  down  at  beauty's  side 

''  The  prettiest  of  her  clocks  and  glasses; 
"  But  it  was  noticed  in  the  throng, 

"  How  beauty  marr'd  the  m^er's  cunning, 
''  For  when  she  talked  the  hands  went  wrong, 

*'  And  when  she  smiled  the  sands  stopped  running/' 
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All  of  which    appears    a    very    ingenious  novelty, 

Irherewith  to  flatter  beauty  ;  but  I  fancy,  if  we  come 

}  the  truth,  we  shall  find  that  time  never  fails  to 

Hake  his  furrows  in  the  fairest  cheeks,  which  all  the 

ingenuity  of  its  lovely  possessor  is  fexerted  to  conceal 

rom  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  man,  but  which,  how- 

rver,  the  said  monster,  man,  seldom  fails  to  discover, 

niess  there  is  a  little  yellow  deity  yclept  cash,  who 

>linds  his  eyes,  and  draws  him  gently  into  the  silken 

lose  of  Hymen.     Then  he  bears  his  fate  with  all 

lie  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  and  inwardly  exclaims 

1"  L'amour  est  quelque  chose  raais  rar^ent,"     But 

Jiis  is  a  digression — well,  two  years  and  more  have 

■oiled  away  since  I  first  landed  on  the  black  beach 

4if  St.  Vincent,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  the  wetting 

ibat  my  readers  wot  of;    and  now  the  hour  is  fast 

ippproaching  when  I  must  bid  farewell  to  its  lofty  and 

pgnntic  hills,  to  its  sweet  and  cultivated  valleys. 

In  those  two  years,  however,  I  can  number  many 
lappy  days,  I  have  acquired  some  information,  and 
much  experience.  I  have  visited  the  most  beautiful 
'  parts  of  the  island ;  ascended  the  lofty  heights  of 
Mount  St.  Andrew,  and  pondered  over  the  wonders 
of  the  majestic  Souffriere.  I  have  seen  the  dwellings 
of  the  Charaibs,  and  have  had  tlie  honor  of  dining 
tete  i  tete  with  the  august  sovereign  of  that  altered 
race.  I  have  entered  too  into  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
island — soirees,  balls,  maroons  have  followed  each 
other  in  "  numbers  numberless."  I  have  participated 
in  the  hospitality,  so  far  renowned,  of  the  worthy 
tababUants  of  St.  Vincent:  and  if  in  the  midst  of 
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festivity  I  have  not  been  always  the  gayest  of  the 
gay ;  if  I  have  dared  to  look  sombre  in  scenes  of 
merriment,  and  sad  in  the  midst  of  joy,  it  waa  only 
when  my  thoughts  wandered  to  the  jasmine-covered 
cottage  in  the  valley  of  my  native  land,  where  my 
own  Laura  reposed  upon  the  bed  of  innocaice  and 
truth,  and  dreamt  away  those  fidry  dreams  of  ha{^[yi- 
ness  which  is  faithest  from  us  when  we  fancy  it  our 
own,  or  where  she  wandered  alone  o'er  the  floweiy 
paths  we  had  so  often  trod  together,  where  the  lilies 
droop,  and  the  roses  wither  on  their  stems,  fidr  but 
perfect  emblems  of  her  own  beauty  and  mortality. 

'  But  the  experience  to  which  I  allude  vras  neither 
gained  on  the  mountain,  in  the  valley,  or  at  the  festive 
board.  It  relates  to  the  negroes,  and  I  acquired  it 
on  my  visits  to  estates,  where  I  had  firequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  personally  observing  their  treatment,  and, 
what  gave  me  a  greater  insight  into  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  their  situation,  of  holding  private  conversa- 
tions with  them,  and  of  thus  learning  their  own  opini- 
ons of  their  own  state,  that  state  which  is  so  great  an 
evil  to  society,  but  an  evil  which  it  requires  time,  cau- 
tion, and  delicacy  to  destroy ;  and  though  emancipa- 
tion will  be  the  final  remedy,  to  administer  it  at  an  im- 
proper season  will  be  to  make  it  tenfold  worse  than  the 
disease. 

If  a  planter  were  to  advance  such  an  opinion,  one 
might  say,  and  I  allow  with  great  justice  that  he 
was  actuated  by  interested  motives,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  self  advantage  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  fair  statement ;  but  when  one  who 
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ian  derive  no  advantage  from  the  slavery  or  freedom 
of  the  negroes,  one  who  is  interested  only  for  the 
slaves,  and  unbiased  by  the  claims  of  the  planter. 
One  who  despises  and  detests  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  principle  so  heinous  as  that  of  depriving 
one  man  of  his  liberty  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  ano- 
&er ;  one  too  who  has  expressly  affirmed  that  he  has 
BO  motive  but  that  of  making  known  the  truth, 
declares  that  he  is  coavinced,  from  an  earnest  atten- 
€on  to,  and  even  study  of  their  condition,  that  it 
Would  be  a  want  of  charily,  and  certainly  a  want  of 
prudence,  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  their  present 
^te.  If  there  be  none,  I  say,  who  will  suffer  them- 
telves  to  be  undeceived  by  so  impartial  a  statement, 
•why  then,  the  march  of  prejudice  and  incredulity 
mst  be  rapid  indeed. 

I  will  now  go  no  further  into  a  question  which  I 
mil  discuss  more  fully  at  a  future  period,  when  1 
lall  possess  the  experience,  and  have  benefited  by 
le  observations  of  four  instead  of  two  years ;  and, 
lorcover,  when  I  shall  be  on  the  colder  shores  of 
Ibion,  and  have  my  blood  and  my  reflections  cooled 
!by  the  bleak  winds  that  blow  over  the  hills  of  Old 
Eugland. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Vincent,  which  I  may  not 
leave  without  recalling  to  mind  what  I  have  des- 
cribed, and  seeing  if  I  have  omitted  any  thing  that 
taay  tend  to  amuse  the  reader.  Yes,  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention  that  the  island  contains  two  spas  of  mine- 
ral water,  possessing  medicinal  qualities,  and  reck- 
(Hied  R  salabrious  beverage  for  persons  in  ill  health. 
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I  oiice  procured  a  few  bottles,  and  made  a  pnictice  of 
taking  a  glass  evbry  morning  while  it  lasted.  I  fan- 
cied I  derived  some  benefit  from  it.  The  bottles 
were  let  down  corked,  to  a  considerable  depth,  when 
the  corks  of  course  came  but,  and  they  filled  with 
water  far  below  the  surface  of  the  spa.  It  had  a 
disc^reeable  and  sickening  taste 'of  iron,  which  did 
not  at  all  suit  my  epicurean  palate. 

And  now  of  a  veri^  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
please  the  reader,  and  have  nothing  more  to  say  of 
St.  Vincent,  but  a  word  or  two  at  parting. 

My  bandboxes  were  ready,  my  trunks  were  pack- 
ed, and  %11  my  preparations  completed  on  the  la^ 
morning  of  the  year  1827.  Mat  was  sent  to  embark 
my  lu^age,  and  I  passed  a  melancholy  day  in  pajf^ 
ing  farewell  visits,  and  saying  Grood-bye  to  all  my 
kind  friends  in  St.  Vincent.  I  breakfasted  with  one, 
lunched  with  another,  and  dined  with  a  third ;  a 
fourth  loaded  me  with  presents,  and  a  fifth  escorted 
me  to  the  beach.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  I  embarked  with  a  few  more  passen- 
gers, in  great  depression  of  spirits,  yet  pleased  with 
the  recollection  of  the  great  kindness  I  had  received 
in  the  island. 

As  soon  as  we  got  on  board,  the  anchor  was  hauled 
up,  the  sails  set,  and  the  little  sloop,  under  a  very 
light  and  balmy  J)reeze,  passed  gently  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Kingstown,  into  the  then  still  waters  of 
the  Channel  that  lay  beyond. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  fine  evening 
in  the  Tropics,  and  no  evening  could  be  finer  than 
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"that  which  preceded  llie  corarnencement  of  the  year 
1828.  I  could  not  fail  to  admire,  though  I  was  not 
in  the  humor  to  enjoy  the  imposing  scene  around  me. 
The  glorious  orb  of  day  had  been  just  setting  in 
Jhc  west,  and  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  he  had 
3e«ned  to  sink  into  the  blue  waves,  was  still  red  and 
fadiant ;  the  full  moon  shone  brightly  out,  and  threw 
iier  chaste  light  over  the  land  we  were  leaving,  and 
,on  the  silent  waters  that  sparkled  around  our  little 
^bark  as  she  dashed  up  the  white  spray  in  her  pro- 
gress ;  the  bright  stars  studded  the  heavens,  and  the 
only  clouds  visible  on  the  clear  surface  of  the  azure 
^y,  were  the  various  clusters  that  concealed  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mount  St,  Aadrew,  of  which  the  long  and 
giant  shadow  passed  darkly  over  the  lands  below,  and 
placed  thera  in  gloomy  contrast  with  the  fields  of 
■waving  canes,  over  wliicli  the  lucid  moonlight  fell 
jbright  and  brilliantly ;  then  if  the  forest-covered  hills 
■emitted  now  and  then  a  thousand  glimmering  sparks, 
>we  knew  the  fire-flies  were  sporting  among  the  trees  ; 
the  beetles  that 
l!    "  When  evening  comes, 


'•  Small  though  ihey  be,  and  scarce  distinguishable, 

"  Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  Uvery, 

"  Unshealh  their  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and  glades 

"  Scatter  a  marvellous  splendour,"  Robert. 

In  the  valley,  between  the  rocky  land  that  sloped 
|Off  gradually  from  Sion  Hill  to  the  farthest  point, 
and  the  moon-lit  batteries  of  Fort  Charlotte,  lay 
Kingstown,  in  its  silence,  backed  by  the  chain  of 
mighty  mountains  that  rose  proudly  in  its  rear. 
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The  spray  dashed  upon  the  beach  with  a  low  and 
sokmn  munnur ;  the  bay  was  calm  and  undisturbed, 
save  by  the  rowers  of  a  passing  canoe,  as  they  dashed 
their  oars  into  its  quiet  waters ;  or  by  the  song  of  the 
boatmen  in  their  flats,  the  falling  anchor  of  a  cmning 
sloop,  or  the  clanking  cable  of  a  departing  schocHier. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  that  I  left  SL 
Vincent,  and  watched  it  as  it  receded  from  our  view, 
till  it  became  no  longer  visible,  and  then  I  bid  ad 
eternal  farewell  to  its  hospitable  shores,  ^and  vnshed 
it  might  long  remain  the  seat  of  happiness,  prosper 
rity,  and  joy,  the  chosen  isle  where  the  spirit  of  glad- 
ness might  take  up  its  abode,  and  rest  with  its  in- 
habitants till  time  itself  should  c6ase. 

After  this  I  left  the  deck  of  the  sloop,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cabin,  where  I  endeavored  to  lay 
dovm,  but  finding  no  berth  long  enough  to  contain 
me,  I  was  obliged  to  get  upon  deck  again  directly* 

I  dare  say  there  are  few  of  my  English  readers 
who  have  ever  travelled  in  a  vessel  so  very  small,  in 
its  dimensions,  as  the  Jane,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
our  little  sloop ;  if  they  have,  I  pity  them,  for  really 
of  all  the  punishments  I  know,  it  is  the  one  that 
comes  nearest  to  purgatory. 

My  fellow  passengers  were  a  lady  and  gentleman 
with  two  children,  who,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  cabin,  were,  like  myself,  obliged 
to  remain  on  deck.  Fortunately  it  was  a  fine  moon* 
light  night,  but  had  there  been  rain,  or  even  a  very 
heavy  dew,  the  danger  of  such  an  alternative  would 
have  been  very  great;  as  it  was,  however,  the  pure 
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ridr  of  the  sea,  and  tlie  lightness  of  the  breeze,  ren- 
I  dered  our  situation  on  the  deck  a  very  luxury,  when 
I  compared  to  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  little 
I  place  below. 

Fancy  a  rude  sort  of  a  box,  eight  feet  by  ten,  suf- 
Ificiently  high  for  a  child  of  twelve  years  to  stand 
I  upright,  and  sufficiently  low  to  seem  a  perfect  pillory 
I  to  a  man  of  middle  stature,  Blled  with  a  most  disgust- 
I  ing  odour  of  bilge  water,  and  as  dark  as  the  darkest 
I  bole  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  and  you  will  have  a 
I  tolerable  picture  of  the  most  intolerable  cabin  I  ever 
"  saw,    and   of    the   very   agreeable   accommodations 
allotted  to  the  passengers  of  the  sloop  Jane,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year  1827. 
I         About  midnight  the  breeze  increased,   and  the 
I  sloop  began  to  lay  over,  when  every  now  and  then 
r  the  salt  spray  would  dash  upon  the  deck,  and  aoiise, 
not  only  the  passengers  themselves,  but  also  sundry 
beds,    mattresses,    and   cushions,   which   had    been 
brought  up  for  their  accommodation.     Add  to  this, 
the  tossing  and  pitching  of  the  little  bark,  the  motion 
of  which  was,  of  course,  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  a  larger  vessel,  had  made  every  one  on  board 
extremely  sick ;  and  even  I,  who  am  usually  a  tole- 
rable sailor,  experienced  most  unpleasant  qualms,  so 
that  our  situation  was  by  no  means  enviable,  and  we 
were  all  excessively  delighted  when,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  we  found  ourselves  gliding  gently  along  the  lee- 
ward (oast  of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

ORENADA — GEORGETOWDT. 


'<  Ofenadaia  peihapt  the  moti  beautiful  of  the  Antillee  *  *  * 
her  features  are  soft  and  noUe  without  being  great  and  awful.** 

Coleridge, 


I  WAS  never  so  mucli  delighted. with  any  scenery  as 
with  that  of  the  approach  to  Grenada.  All  along 
the  coast  it  was  beautiful ;  the  little  bays,  the  ever- 
greea  hills,  the  cultivated  valleys,  and  the  pretty 
town  or  village  of  Gouyave,  with  the  merchant  ahips 
lying  before  the  estates  where  they  were  loading,  pre- 
sented, as  we  passed  them,  an  appearance  tax  more 
lovely  than  I  expected ;  but  when  the  balmy  gale  of 
the  morning  freshened  into  a  lively  breeze,  and  our 
little  sloop  scudded  into  the  bay ;  then  the  scenery 
that  burst  upon  our  view  was  such  as  to  defy  the 
powerful  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  vivid  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

George  Town,  as  seen  from  the  bay,  appeared  more 
beautiful  and  well  built  than  any  other  of  the  West 
India  towns  I  had  witnessed ;  it  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  hill,  and  the  streets  ran  regularly  up 
from  the  bay  to  its  summit.  On  the  right  this  hill 
extended  towards  tlie  sea,  where  it  rose  into  a  round 
and  rocky  eminence  that  fell  abruptly  off,  and  formed 
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a  base  for  the  citadel  of  Fort  George,  which,  with  its 
cannon  pointed  to  the  ocean  and  iJie  signals  waving 
on  its  staff,  formed  a  strong  defence  to  the  entrance 
I  of  the  Carenage.     On  the  left  it  rose  gradually  to  a 
I  more  lofty  height,  on  which  were  erected  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Hospital  Hill,  and  a  long  ridge,  which  falls 
towards  the  middle,  connects  this  fort  with  the  Rich- 
mond Heights,  which  form  the  back  ground  of  the 
I  scene,  sloping  off  into  a  long  and  irregnlar  line  of 
land    that  projects  far  into  the  sea,  and    is  called 
I  Point  Saline. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  when  we 
rounded  Fort  George,  and  running  into  the  Care- 
nage, came  to  anchor  close  to  the  wharf,  and  stepped 
upoQ  the  land,  without  the  trouble  of  getting  into  a 
i  boat,  exactly  opposite  to  the  very  comfortable  resi- 
*  deoce  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Commissariat 
department,  with  whom  I  dined  and  spent  the  re- 
tnaindcr  of  the  day. 

Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  gentleman  I 
remained  until  I  had  suited  myself  with  a  dwelling 
more  to  my  taste  than  any  residence  I  had  before 
occupied  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  house  was  built  of  solid  stone,  and  to  the 

height  of  three  stories  above  the  ground  :  on  the  two 

first  dwelt  the  maker  of  this  little  book,  while  on  the 

ground  floor  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  con- 

r  nisting  of  Collector,  Comptroller,  Searchers,  Waiters, 

|l  and  Clerks  were  wont  to  deposit  their  seizures  and 

[*  their  cash,  and  to  receive  the  duties  on  all  commo- 

f  ditiM  impoiled  to  llie  flourishing  colony  of  Grenada. 
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My  natural  curiosity  did  not  allow  me  to  remain 
long  in  the  town  without  making  myself  acquainted 
with  every  nook  and  comer,  and  now  my  description 
may  enable  me  to  transfer  some  of  the  same  sort  of 
knowledge  to  my  reader. 

For  three  reasons  the  little  island  of  Grenada  de- 
serves to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Antilles* 
Its  scenery  is  essentially  its  own ;  its  town,  to  wit, 
Greorgetown,  is  like  no  other  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
its  inhabitants  of  color  form  a  class  as  decidedly 
different  from  those  of  the  same  hue  in  the  other 
islands'  as  from  the  fairer  or  more  sable  natives  of 
their  own.     But  more  of  this  anon. 

If  (xeoi^town  be  beautiful  from  the  sea  it  is  still 
more  so  from  many  points  of  the  land :  its  appearance 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  generality  of  West  India 
capitals ;  its  houses  are  of  stone,  neatly  built,  more 
tasty  and  European,  and  therefore  more  pretty  and 
substantial  than  those  black-looking  wooden  afiairs, 
with  shingled  roofs  and  brick  pillars,  which  commonly 
disfigure  the  towns  in  the  tropics.  Its  streets — but 
here  my  praise  ceases,  and  my  criticism  begins. 
Verily,  if  I  were  his  majesty  of  the  lower  regions, 
as,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not,  I  would  take  the  said 
streets  of  Georgetown  as  a  model  for  my  purgatorial 
pavement : — really  the  stones  are  more  pointed  than 
the  personalities  of  Mr.  B — ,  or  the  witticisms  of 
Mr.  H — ,  for  indeed  they  are  full  of  point :  there  is 
the  point  celestial,  the  point  terrestrial,  and  the  point 
direct,  and  it  is  this  last  that  proves,  above  all 
others,  so  galling  to  all  classes  of  pedestrians.     Oh,. 
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M'Adam,  M'Adam !  how  often  and  how  ardently 
have  I  wished  that  some  of  thy  followers  could  find 
their  way  to  this  little  island,  and  smooth  the  path- 
ways of  this  little  town,  leaving  one  street,  and  one 
only,  in  its  present  state  of  paved  and  penetrating 
durability;  there  the  proud  man  and  the  penitent 
might  perambulate  together,  the  former  to  gain  hu- 
mility and  corns,  the  latter  to  punish  himself  for  past 
sins,  and  to  fiud  a  certain  remedy  for  not  committing 
them  in  future. 

The  said  streets  are  moreover  hilly  to  a  miracle, 
a  truth  which  is  ratifled  by  the  poet,  who  says, 

'  An  work'd  to  build,  and  built  the  little  town, 

"  The  houses  all  io  excellent  array, 
■  The  streets  now  rising  up,  now  sloping:  down, 

"  Ab  the  proud  hillocks  have  inclined  the  way." 

I  have  often  wished  the  said  proud  hillocks  at  the 
devil ;  or  at  all  events,  that  art  had  built  the  houses 
in  another  position.  The  reader  has  doubtles.'i  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  upa  and  downs  of  life — -most  readers 
have — these  are  terrible  enough,  but  not  half  so 
terrible  are  they  as  the  ups  and  downs  of  George- 
town in  Grenada.  One  I  would  particularly  men- 
tion, called  Constitution  Hill ;  it  slopes  from  the 
market-place  upward  to  the  road,  aud  from  the  road 
downward  to  tlie  market-place,  and  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  persons  descend  it  on  horseback.  Munchausen 
woiUd  have  told  you  ttiat  the  heels  of  the  riders 
horse  were  exactly  on  a  level  with  his  own  head ; 
I  will  merely  say  tliat  the  mount  is  little  short 
perpendicular;    and    that    he  who   is  foolhardy 
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enough  to  perform  the  aforementioned  feat  of  eques- 
trian agility  would  do  wisely  to  take  the  previous 
precaution  of  insuring  his  life,  and  even  then  would 
be  placing  his  neck  in  a  predicament  by  no  means 
enviable.     So  much,  for  the  hills  of  the  capital. 

I  found  the  stores  of  Georgetown  larger,  more 
English,  and  more  superb  than  any  I  had  seen  else- 
where ;  several  of  them  equal  in  aj^earance  to  the 
shops  in  Oxford  Street,  with  handsome  counters  and 
fine  rows  of  shelves;  still  they  were  stores — every 
one  sold  every  thing — no  one  confined  himself  to  a 
single  article. 

I  may  here  remark  that  it  would  be  almost  an 
affront  to  call  a  store  a  shop,  for  by  this  you  infer 
that  the  West  Indian  is  a  shopkeeper,  whereas  he  is 
no  such  thing ;  he  is  a  merchant.  Shopkeeper  is  an 
obsolete  term  in  the  tropics.  All  who  are  not  mer- 
chants are  hucksters,  and  all  who  are  not  hucksters 
are  merchants,  and  the  two  have  no  connexion.  A 
French  author  tells  us,  that  '^  les  deux  extremes 
"  touchent ;"  but  here  we  have  deux  extremes  qui 
ne  touchent  point ;  extremes,  too,  which  have  no  con- 
necting link,  no  intervening  medium  to  bind  the  one 
to  the  other.  Whoever  is  a  merchant  is  a  gentleman, 
whoever  is  a  huckster  is  no  gentleman ;  now  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a  middle  class :  the  merchant  is  the 
highest  man  of  business,  the  retail  vender  of  farthing 
rushlights  is  the  lowest,  and  the  between  man  is  a 
respectable  tradesman.  If,  however,  there  are  only 
two  classes  of  such  persons  in  the  West  India  towns, 
it  is  not  tlie  same  with  the  mass  of  population ;  there 
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the  distinction  is  clear.  TTiere  are  the  white,  the 
colored,  and  tlie  black  ;  three  classes,  as  plainly  made 
out  as  John  Bull's  pikestaff  pointing  to  the  national 
debt,  or  a  certain  illustrious  personage  riding  at  a 
jogtrot  pace  on  the  high  road  to  perdition. 

But  to  proceed  :  not  only  in  Georgetown,  but  in 
all  the  towDs  in  the  Antilles,  the  rum  stores  do  thrive 
above  all  others ;  and  it  is  not  every  where  that  they 
liave  taken  the  precaution  used  in  Grenada,  of  oblig- 
ing hucksters  to  purchase  a  license  for  the  sale  of 
that  liquor. 

I  think  I  may  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  new 
vum,  which  of  all  horrors  is  the  most  horrible,  and  of 
all  detrimentals  the  most  detrimental,  is  the  cause  of 
ttiany,  nay,  of  most  of  those  deaths  among  the  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  ships,  so  erroneously  imputed  In 
climate,  and  it  appears  that  no  power  can  keep  it 
either  from  the  soldiers  or  the  sailors.  If  Jack  goes 
on  shore.  Jack  gets  drunk  ;  the  consequence  is  that 
Jack  gets  a  fever,  and  Jack  dies.  In  the  garrisons 
the  greatest  severity  and  the  most  unabated  vigilance 
may  be  employed  by  the  officers  of  a  corps  to  keep 
the  rum  from  the  soldier-s,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
guards  are  prohibited  to  let  it  pass,  the  men  are  for- 
bidden to  fetch  it ;  but  the  women,  kind,  obliging 
creatures  that  they  are,  contrive  a  tliousand  ways  and 
means  to  do  the  goodnatured  thing;  a  bottle  of  mm 
is  easily  concealed  ;  a  basket,  a  petticoat,  or  a  pillow- 
case will  form  an  innocent  covering;  they  are  doing 
no  harm,  they  are  committing  no  crime ;  they  are 
I    quiftiug  their  husbands  and  their  conscience,  and. 
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moreover,  insuring  a  moderate  share  of  the  said 
wholesome ''  beverage  for  themselves ;  so  they  convey 
bottle  after  bottle  into  the  barracks,  and  the  men 
drink  till  they  die  of  drinking,  and  the  climate  bears 
the  blame.  The  negroes  at  their  work  sometimes 
sing  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Sangaree  da  kill  de  captain, 

''  Oh  lor,  he  must  die; 
"  New  rtim  kill  de  sailor, 

''  Oh  lor,  he  muit  die ; 
**  Hard  work  kill  de  nigger, 

**  Oh  lor,  he  must  die,"  &c. 

And  although  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing; 
from  my  sable  brethren  as  to  the  positive  truth  of  the 
latter  assertion,  yet  the  two  former  remain  undoubted 
and  confessed.  Therefore  as  West  India  towns  in 
general  are  full  of  rum  shops,  I  would  advise  all  the 
colonies  to  follow  the  example  of  Grenada,  and  reduce 
their  numbers  by  instituting  licenses,  and  extorting 
fines  from  such  as  dare  to  sell  rum  without. 

The  long  hillock  or  neck  of  land  that  connects 
Fort  George  with  Hospital  Hill  also  divides  the 
Carenage  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  town  which 
contains  the  market-place,  and  looks  upon  the  bay. 
On  this  hill  are  built  some  of  the  principal  houses, 
the  church,  and  the  parsonage.  At  its  extremity  is 
the  court  house,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  Before  arriving  at  these  you  be- 
hold a  road  which,  on  one  side,  slopes  down  that 
terrific  hill  of  paved,  pointed,  and  perpendicular 
memory  before-mentioned  to  the  market-place  below, 
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and  on  the  other  branches  off  in  two  directions,  one 
leading  to  the  Carenage,  the  other  to  the  residence 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor.  These,  as  far  as 
the  houses  extend,  are  called  Upper  and  Lower 
MoDtserrat. 

The  Carenage  is  a  large  basin  of  water,  with  a 
superb  wharf,  an  extensive  lagoon,  and  a  harbor,  the 
most  safe,  beautiful,  and  commodious  in  the  West 
ladies.  It  is  well  defended  by  the  surrounding  for- 
tifications of  Fort  George,  Hospital  Hill,  and  the 
Riclimond  Heights ;  it  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
with  tlie  purest  water  that  falls  continually  into  the 
sea,  and  it  is  rendered  charming  by  tlie  surpa£sing 
loveliness  of  the  scenery  that  encircles  it  on  all 
sides. 

Tlie  principal  merchants  of  Grenada  reside  in  the 
Carenage ;  and  all  along  tiie  wharf,  towards  the 
further  end,  there  are  ship-yards  provided  with  every 
convenience  for  building  sloops,  schooners,  and  drog- 
hers. The  place  is,  therefore,  one  continued  scene 
of  bustle;  and  noises,  many  and  roingled,  assail  the 
ears  from  every  quarter.  The  merchant  sliips  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  basin  on  one  side,  facing  the  town, 
and  on  the  other,  looking  towards  Belmont  pasture 
lands  and  the  surrounding  estates. 

The  Lagoon  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  water,  deep 
enough,  in  many  places,  to  float  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship :  it  would  have  made  a  beautiful  harbor,  almost 
superior  to  the  Carenage  itself,  but  it  i^  divided  from 
tlie  haain  by  a  reef,  which  is  only  passiable  in  boats; 
so  udvautageous  waa  it  coiibiderud  as,  a  harbor,  UxiU 
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in  1784  the  legislature  of  Greamda  voted  the  suoiiof 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  join  the  Lagoon  to  the  < 
Carenage ;  this,  however,  was  never  effected. 

The  Carenage  has  greatly  and  oCtea  snared  bf^ 
destructive  fires.  On  the  27  th  of  Decembfir,  177J, 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  lois  was  estimated 
at  t^wo  hupdred  thousand,  pounds  sterlipg;.  it  waa 
again  de3tix)yed  on  the  1st  of  Noveml^?^  .l<775»,«aid 
the  ^iwxBgQ  amounted  to  iive,  hundr^  thousaiM) 
pounds ;  and  in  1792  it  again  shared  the  sam^  fate«>i 

In  the  other  portion  of  the  town,  the .maiket-plftM. 
is  the  most  cwspicuou^  ol^ect.  It  ,is  a  square  piece 
of.^i;ipund9  of  considerably  dimensions^  surrounded 
by  houses  irregularly  built,,  the,  lowei  rooms  of  nfbieh 
are  generally  stor^  of  minor  importance^  and-MiUr 
taining  a.  cage  for  runaway  slaves,,  a  few  tr^es,  a^d* 
oQe  pr  tyfo  butohers'  stalls,:  it.is.also  used  a^ara  plftM 
of  execution,  and  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  milifja 
troops.  The  streets,  from  the  market-place,  lead  in 
different  directions,  some  to  the  river,  some  ta  the 
Bay,  and  others  to  the  Carenage. 

In  the  Bay  there  are  seldom  many  ships,  as  the 
Camash  forms  the  grand  receptacle.  Along  the  beaclt 
is  a  street  extending,  not  far  and  wide,  but  far  and 
narrow,  and  containing  a  few  good  houses,  amongst 
which  is  the  post  office,  and  a  great  many  huckstera' 
stores,  and  dirty  little  hovels,  belonging  to  some  of. 
those  who  have  already  experienced  the  blessings  of 
emancipation.  I  would  have  the  reader  see  the 
dwellings  and  the  condition  of  some  of  these  before 
he  votes  for  the  present  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  I 
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can  telt  him  that  he  will  never  dream  of  exclaiming 

"  Oh,  fortunati  iiimiura." 

TTie  putlic  buildings  of  Geoi^town  are  the  court- 
house, the  church,  the  jail,  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  methodist  meeting-house,  the  custom- 
bouse,  and  the  offices  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  court-house  is  a  very  fine  building,  with 
every  accommodation  for  the  barristers,  who  always 
plead  in  their  gowns,  and  convenient  rooms  for  the 
meeting  of  the  council  and  assembly.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  and  provided  with  appropriate  outhouses. 

The  jail  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  a  yard 
and  treadmill.  It  is  situated  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  Carenage,  and  totally  apart  from  the  court- 
house, and  with  it  is  inclosed  the  residence  of  the 
jailor.  As  the  apartment  that  contains  the  treadmill 
is  close  to  the  street,  it  may  be  heard  ever  and  aDon 
making  its  revolving  motion,  and  producing,  as  it 
works,  the  most  beneficial  effect.  I  really  think  it  is 
the  best  mode  of  punishing  the  slaves.  Coleridge 
says,  "  it  must  accompany  every  step  in  the  process 
of  emancipation." 

The  church  of  Geoi^own  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  sort  of  green  platform,  and  close  by  it  is  the 
parsonage  house.  It  is  a  very  pretty  building,  with 
a  neat  spire  and  an  excellent  clock,  which  was  the 
gift  of  Governor  Matthews:  and,  to  render  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  perfectly  unique,  it  only  requires 
that  the  platform  on  which  it  is  erected  should  be 
ciK'lu«ed  with  an  iron  railing.     Its  internal  arrange- 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 


slavery  as  it  is THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  PEASANT- 
QUESTION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

'  ■  •      ••  •  ■    .1     » •     .  •         -  •  i  I 


**  Unless  we  are  infatuated  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  wori),  we 
^*  must  acknowledge  that  the  'power  of  doing  whatiE^rer  a  Min 
'<  pleases,  if  unaccompanied  by  soiae  moiral  ^timolvfl  wbioh  ahail 
f*  insure  hab^iial  industry  and  .coit^t  the,proflig9JtiQ  propefipties 
**  of  savage  nature,  is  so  far  from  being  a  step  in  adyance,  that  it 
^'Js  father  a  stride  backwards;  instead  of  being  iihlesmig  ititt 
"  plainly  a  ourse.'^-'^Coleridge.  ' 


That  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  an  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude,  few  will  pretend  to  deny  :  that  every  evil 
should  be  remedied  if  possible  is  another  important 
truism ;  but  if  the  remedy  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  disease,  if  the  antidote  be  more  injurious  than 
the  bane,  we  ought  in  no  case  to  apply  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  that  a  hasty  emancipation  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  slavery  in  its  existing  state, 
hard  as  the  task  may  prove,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Bad  habits  are  not  conquered  in  a  day,  and  slavery 
has  existed  for  ages.  That  nefarious  and  abominable 
trade  in  which  man  bartered  with  man  for  the  ftale  of 
his    fellow  creatures,    had    no    sooner  sprung  iillD 
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I  being,  than  it  was  allowed,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
I  tected  by  the  British  government. 
I  British  ships  imported  their  victims  to  the  planta- 
l:tions;  and  civilised  nations  forgot  that  black  men 
I  ihould  be  free  by  all  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  right, 
I  when  they  remembered,  that  by  making  them  slaves, 
I  Aey  could  enrich  their  coffers  and  cultivate  their 
I  lands.  In  time  the  wealth  of  the  Colonies  iacreased, 
I  uid  with  it  the  wealth  of  England,  then  the  trade 
I  became  as  common  as  sin,  and  vessels  were  as  regu- 
^jbrly  sent  for  their  cargoes  of  Africans  as  they  are 
ftiiow  for  their  cargoes  of  sugar. 

I'    Men,  women,  and  children,  were  Imddled  together 

upi  their  dark,  stifling,  and  gloomy  prison-houses ; 

p  their  wants  unheeded,  their  comforts  forgotten,  and 

humanity  abused.  The  savage  beings  who  had  charge 

of  them  regarded  not  the  misery  of  their  victims, 

but  mocked  the  woe  of  their  captives  with  sounds  of 

k  levelry  and  joy.     The  song  was  merrily  sung, 

'•  Was  gaily  drawn  and  quaff'd, 

"  And  when  the  bolbw  groan  came  up 
"  From  the  dark  hold,  they  laughed." 


'*  MM  howl  and  yell,  and  Bhudderingnioan. 

'*  The  KouTge,  the  clanking;  chain  ; 
"  The  cards  were  dealt,  the  dice  were  thrown, 

"  They  staked  their  share  of  gain." 

And  when  disease  and  sickness  fell  deep  and  he^vy 
pin  the  heads  of  thousands  of  the  chained,  when  the 
tulTerings  of  the  body  were  added  to  those   of  the 
niind. 
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<'  They  dtured  not  move,  they  could  not  weep, 
**  They  could  but  lie  and  moan ; 
Some,  not  in  mercy,  to  the  deep, 
tike  damaged  wares,  were  thrown/' 


But  this  was  not  all.  When  they  were  landed, 
when  they  were  sold,  when  they  were  given  over  to 
llieir  inhuman  masters,  and  sent  to  toil  in  woe  Cor 
otiieiS)  and  to  gain  wealth  for  white  men  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  then,  no  allowance  was  Hiade 
either  for  their  indignation  or  their  pain;  and  they 
were  soothed  for  the  miseries  of  their  voyage,  aod 
for  the  dreadful  separation  from  all  they  held  moat 
dear,  with  the  scoffings  of  an  mhuman  driver,  or  the 
barbarous  i^pplicatton  of  the  whip.  And  so  thqr 
toiled  <m  and  resisted  not ;  fi3r  they  had  drunk  the 
dreadful  cup  of  slavery  to  the  very  dregs,  and  the 
bitter  draught  had  crushed  their  spirits,  and  broken 
their  hearts.  Where  then,  I  ask,  was  the  penetration 
and  the  humanity  of  Englishmen ;  that  they  saw  and 
pitied  not,  or  if  they  saw  and  pitied,  called  not  for 
emancipation? 

That  Great  Britain,  however,  did  see,  and  not  only 
saw,  but  encouraged  the  importation,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance,  of  slaves,  is  as  positive  and  certain  as  it 
was  culpable  and  disgraceful.  Thrice  did  our  Colo- 
nies endeavour  to  discourage  this  barter  of  their 
fellow  creatures;  thrice  did  they  attempt  to  limit, 
and  once  entirely  to  destroy  this  abominable  importa- 
tion ;  and  thrice  did  England  venture  to  thwart  those 
endeavours,  and  to  resist  those  attempts.  Thrice  did 
she  declare,  by  means  of  her  Board  of  Trade,  "  that 
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$he  ctmld  not  allow  the  Colonies  to  check  or  dis- 
"  courage  in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the 
"  nation."  * 

However,  thanks  he  to  God  and  to  humanity,  that 
nefarious  trafHc  has  been  discontinued,  and  slavery 
itself  has  cast  off  the  rude  habit  of  barbarism,  and 
put  on  the  fairer  garb  of  amelioration  and  improve- 
ment.  The  light  of  religion  has  dawned  in  upon  the 
children  of  the  chained;  and  education  is  spreading 
fcr  and  wide  its  glorious  rays,  and  preparing  the 
daves  for  freedom  and  emancipation ;  blessings 
which  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  claim,  but 
Wessings  which  it  would  be  an  injustice,  and  even  a 
cruelty,  not  to  their  master,  for  he  may  have  reaped  his 
goMen  harvest  of  wealth,  and  filled  his  coffers  by 
their  labors,  but  to  themselves  and  to  their  children, 
to  bestow  upon  them  in  their  present  state. 

What  this  present  state  is,  the  people  of  England 
Lnow  not — because  they  know  not,  they  conjecture, — 
tsd  those  conjectures  lead  them  as  far  from  the  truth 
as  the  fair  and  boyish  dreams  of  happiness  and  btiss 
are  from  the  experience  of  those  bitter  realities — care 
md  sorrow.  To  say,  however,  that  Englishmen  had 
•0  conjectured  without  reason  would  be  to  do  them 
an  injustice;  they  have  had  reasons,  but  those 
leasons  were  drawn  from  ill  sources ;  from  works 
tniblished  in  open  day,  and  containing  misstatements, 
perhaps  not  intentionally  wrong,  but  at  all  events 
vnfouuded  and  untrue.  The  fact  is,  that  men,  lovers 
of  freedctn,  would  to  Heaven  they  had  been  lovers  of 
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truth,  have  written  elaborate  works  on  slayery  with- 
out ever  having  travelled  beyond  their  own  loved 
land  of  liberty ;  and  authors  have  brought  forward 
productions  on  the  tropic  islands,  who  have  never  felt 
the  glorious  warmth  of  a  tropic  sun.  It  is  not  the 
readers  but  the  writers  of  such  books  that  are  to  be 
blamed ;  they  are  false,  but  they  have  made  a  deep 
impression  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  truth  to 
dispel. 

It  is  slavery  in  its  existing  state  that  I  am  now 
about  to  develope  and  explain ;  and  if  my  statements, 
in  which  I  describe  only  what  I  have  seen,  state- 
ments derived  from  the  experience  which  '^Fow 
Years'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies*'  cannot  fail  to 
afford  to  a  man  of  moderate  observation ;  statements 
which  I  can  avow  to  be  true,  and  what  is  more,  to 
be  disinterested.  If  these,  I  say,  have  not  the  effect 
of  convincing  some  who  have  not  perused  the  works 
alluded  to,  and  of  undeceiving  others  who  have 
perused  them,  why,  then  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
effort  on  my  part,  but  for  want  of  credulity  on  theirs* 
However,  "  Nous  verrons/' 

To  say  that  the  slaves  in  general  are  as  happy  as 
the  lower  class  of  poor  in  England,  would  be  to  fix 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  misery  ;  for  though  there  are 
those  who  would  deceive  us,  though  there  are  those 
who  would  tell  us  that  England  is  in  the  midst  of 
her  prosperity,  and  that  her  poor,  while  they  are 
breathing  the  light  air  of  liberty,  are  eating  the 
sweet  bread  of  joy ;  yet,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  eyes 
and  we  have  ears,  and  while  the  former  are  open  to 
the  truth,  the  latter  will  be  closed  upon  the  decep- 
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«on.  We  have  the  starving  at  our  doors,  and  we 
2  the  hungry  and  the  houseless  in  every  nook  and 
'comer  of  our  great  metropolis  ;  and  if  to  be  starving 
**nd  hungry  and  houseless  be  the  happiness  of  our 
'■poor,  why  then,  I  say,  to  place  this  on  a  level  with  the 
happiness  of  the  slaves,  is  like  comparing  the  bitter 
I  unpleasant  taste  of  wormwood  to  the  sweet  and 
igrateful  flavor  of  honey. 

There  are  a  few  slaves  who  because  they  belong 
*)  impoverished  masters  are  themselves  in  an  im- 
poverished state.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  man 
'Icho  finds  with  difficulty  the  means  of  supporting 
llimself  and  family,  will  have  but  little  to  bestow 
•upon  his  slave.  Of  negroes  placed  in  such  situa- 
tions I  shall  say  more  hereafter ;  at  present,  I  must 
*peak  in  a  general  sense,  without  alluding  to  excep- 
tions; and  I  will  begin  with  stating,  that  the  alaveR 
toe  totally  free  from  the  cares,  the  troubles,  the 
■jjoverty,  and  even  the  labor  and  anxieties  of  the 
British  poor.  And  I  will  now  detail  the  circum- 
•tances  which  render  them  so. 

in  the  first  place,  the  slave  has  a  comfortable 
Airnishod  dwelling  for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  no  taxes ;  and  this  I  believe  is 
k  blessing  which  Englishmen,  high  or  low,  have 
Kldom  enjoyed.  Indeed  the  national  taxes,  and  tlie 
■ntiunal  debt,  are  like  Guy  Fawkes  and  gunpowder 
treason — "  they  will  never  be  forgot," 
Secondly,  the  slave  is  uuder  no  apprehension  of 
*Wing  separated  from  his  family.  The  houses  appro- 
priated to  ihe  negroes  are  builr  in  a  cluster  ;  families 
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reside  together,  and  are  prohibited  by  law  from  being 
sold  to  different  masters ;  and  Mr.  Barclay  tells  us, 
that  ^^  families  are  not  only  sold  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  allowed  to  choose  a  master  for 
themselves.  And  he  shortly  after  adds,  that  **  par- 
chases  of  negroes  often  cannot  be  effected,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dislike  to  go  to  the  plantation  they 
are  wanted  for ;  and  the  removal  of  them  never  is 
attempted  but  with  their  own  free  consent  and  ap- 
probation." 

Thirdly,  slaves  if  attacked  by  bodily  illness  and 
disease  experience  no  uneasiness  beyond  that  caused 
by  personal  pain.  They  have  the  opinions  of  a  skil- 
ful physician,  and  the  attendance  of  a  careftil  nurse ; 
and  every  medicine,  cordial,  or  even  luxury,  whidi 
the  former  may  prescribe,  the  latter  scrupulously 
administers.  Their  health  is  preserved  from  interest 
as  well  as  from  humanity.  On  their  death-bed  they 
are  never  troubled  with  the  painful  knowledge  that 
they  are  leaving  behind  them  a  starving  wife,  or 
helpless  children  ;  they  know  that  the  same  master 
who  has  protected  them  will  protect  their  offspring; 
and  feed  them  to  their  hearts*  content,  even  though  it 
be  with  the  bread  of  slavery. 

Fourthly,  they  are  provided  with  clothing  suited 
to  the  climate ;  they  have  a  regular  allowance  of 
provisions  dealt  out  to  them,  and  in  their  reception 
of  these,  but  of  the  clothing  more  especially,  they 
show  an  independence  and  a  scrutiny  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  slave.  Scrupulous  of  ob- 
taining their  full  measure,  and  extremely  tenacious 
of  partiality,  they  will  refuse  any  thing  that  is  either 
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damaged  or  worse  in  texture  and  appearance  tlian 
that  which  is  dealt  out  to  their  fellow  slaves. 

Fifthly,  their  labor  is  very  moderate,  and  well 
proportioned  to  their  powers.  It  commonly  com- 
meoces  at  sunrise  and  ceases  at  sunset,  except  in 
crop  time,  and  it  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
a  British  peasant.  During  the  day,  they  have  a 
proper  time  allotted  for  their  meals,  and  they  have 
twenty-four  hours  in-the  week,  besides  the  Sabbath, 
to  cultivate  their  land  or  carry  their  stock  to  market. 

Sixthly,  they  have  the  Sabbath  day  to  tliem- 
selves — may  attend  divine  service,  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  instruction,  moral  and  religious. 

Seventhly,  they  have  all  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
attached  to  their  huts,  which,  independent  of  the  pro- 
vision it  yields,  gent'rally  produces  an  overplus  that 
sells  to  advantage. 

Eighthly,  they  may  and  do  keep  fowls,  pigs, 
poultry,  goats,  and  live  stock  of  every  description, 
with  the  exception  of  horses,  which  they  are  pro- 
hibited to  keep,  but  to  wlii(;h  prohibition  they  fre- 
quently pay  no  regard. 

Ninthly,  they  are  liable  to  punishments;  punish- 
ments, however,  which  very  frequently,  for  actual 
crimes,  do  not  exceed  those  which  Englishmen  receive 
for  petty  offences. 

Having  thus  far  enumerated  the  comforts  and  pri- 
vileges that  render  the  slaves  free  from  the  cares  and 
^anxieties  of  the  British  poor,  it  remains  for  me  to  ex- 
plain whether  or  not  they  are  happy  and  contented 
•with  those  comforts  and  privilege-*!. 
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Happiness  is  generally  visible  by  some  external 
indications;  and  if  the  dark  desponding  look,  that 
speaks  unutterable  woe,  be  the  common  sign  of 
misery — so  is  the  bright  smile  that  illumines  the 
countenance  of  man  a  type  of  the  happiness  that 
reigns  in  his  heart. 

If  then  external  appearances  denote  happiness  we 
may  draw  from  these  the  inference  that  the  slaves  are 
happy.  I  have  seen  them  under  every  circumstance, 
and  never  without  those  light  and  buoyant  spirits, 
that  joyous  and  unrestrained  clatter,  those  lively  and 
often  keen  and  witty  isallies  which  so  eminently 
characterise  them :  above  all,  .the  children  enjoy  them* 
selves,  but  then  childhood  is  that  blissful  and  un- 
thinking season  of  our  lives  when  we  are  joyous  in 
spite  of  ourselves. .      -..    .  ^ 

I  an}  now  about  to  advance  an  argument  in  which 
I  know  not  how  far  I  may  be  joined  by  my  readers. 
I  am  about  to  contend  that  if  a  slave  be  really  happy 
in  his  slavery  he  is  by  no  means  fit  for  emancipation. 
If  he  feel  that  he  enjoys  blessings  and  privileges  of 
no  common  order — that  he  is  provided  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  he  can  desire,  and  if  con- 
tented with  that  feeling  he  exclaim  "  what  do  I 
want  more  ?"  I  maintain  that  he  is  not  prepared  for 
freedom ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  he  say,  "  I  am 
housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  nourished,  but  what  is  all 
this  without  liberty?"  then  I  say  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  emancipation  he  desires. 

That  the  slaves  however  arc,  generally  speak iug, 
contented,   is  a  fact  which   all   who  have  seen  the 
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West  Indies  will  join  me  in  asserting.  Those  among 
■  them  (and  these  certainly  form  the  majority)  whora 
planters  term  the  most  sensible,  and  Englislimen  the 
most  degraded  of  beings,  are  really  and  positively 
happy  in  their  enslaved  condition ;  they  know  tliat 
condition  to  be  greatly  improved,  and  they  feel  that 
it  is  greatly  improving;  there  are  others,  however, 
who  desire  freedom,  but  they  desire  it,  not  for  its 
glorious  self,  but  for  the  pleasant  life  they  imagine 
they  Would  then  pass; — namely,  that  of  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  for  the  power  which  it  would  give  them 
over  their  present  masters:  they  have  besides  an  idea 
that  on  receiving  emancipation  they  will  still'  he 
allowed  to  retain  their  dwelling,  land,  and  produce, 
on  tlieir  master's  property,  and  they  forget  that 
food,  clothing,  and  the  attendance  of  the  physician 
''will  be  immediately  withdrawn.  I  have  repeated  this 
fact  to  many  of  the  slaves,  and  they  appeared  per- 
fectly astonished  and  even  confounded  at  the  in- 
formation. When  they  were  undeceived,  however, 
they  invariably  disclaimed  any  further  ideas  of  eman- 
cipation, and  positively  declared  that  they  had  no  wish 
to  be  free.  One  man  in  particular  replied  to  my  in- 
'quirres  whether  he  still  persisted  in  his  former  desire, 
*"'  No,  massa,  no ;  me  lose  house,  me  lose  clothes,  me 
'foae  meat,  me  lose  all  me  hab  in  de  world,  me  get 
'tiick,  what  me  do  den  V' 

I  would  not  however  have  this  feeling  encouraged 
among  the  slaves.  1  would  rather  that  they  did 
desire  bmancipatiun,  but  that  lliey  desired  tl  Hird 
■doblcr  motives. 
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Education  and  religion  are  two  of  the  fairest 
flowers  that  adorn  the  beautiful  garden  c^  the  mind ; 
in  those  distant  isles  they  have  been  long  blasted  by 
the  nide  and  cheerless  winter  of  ignorance ;  they  have 
lately  budded,  and  they  are  now  b^inning  to  blos- 
som. I  will  hope  with  Englishmen  that  they  may 
spon  ripen  into  a  fair  and  grateful  fruit.  When  that 
dlay  shall  arrive,  the  feelings  of  the  slave  will  be 
softened  and  refined,  the  energies  of  his  mind  will  be 
called  forth,  and  the  latent  spirit  that  has  long  been 
dormant  in  his  soul  will  be  roused  to  action  and  to 
life;  he  will  see  and  know  what  a  glorious  thing 
liberty  is,  and  he  will  desire  it,  not  because  it  €nna» 
cipates  him  from  labor,  but  because  it  enables  him 
to  labor  in  independence  and  in  peace.  Mark  me, 
I  have  said  '^  when  that  day  shall  arrive,"  it  has  not 
yet  arrived,  but  it  may  be  hastened  or  delayed  by  the 
energy  or  the  idleness  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the 
task  of  educating  the  slaves,  and  of  instilling  into 
their  minds  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
This  is  of  course  a  gradual  work,  and  that  is  why  I 
assert  that  a  gradual  emancipation  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  planter  and  a  blessing  to  the  slave,  while  a 
hasty  emancipation  would  be  an  unjust  and  a  danger- 
ous thing  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  present  state  of  slavery,  and 
in  considering  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  that 
would  arise  from  present  emancipation,  the  reader 
will  see  that  I  do  not  plunge  into  those  violent  and 
sometimes  scurrilous  arguments  with  which  some, 
personally  interested  in  the  event,  have  injured  the 
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cause  they  intended  to  defend.  I  do  not  indulge  ia 
invectives  against  Messrs,  Wilberforce,  BuxtoQ,  or 
Macauley;  on  the  contrary,  1  am  willing  to  allow, 
that  tliose  gentlemen  have  been  actuated  by  the  best 
of  motives,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  their  exertions 
have  produced  the  best  effects ;  nevertheless  I  con- 
sider that  an  over  zeal  may  prove  injurious  to  any 
cause;  and  though  I  am  in  heart  and  soul  an  English- 
man and  a  lover  of  freedom,  though  I  desire  as  much 
as  any  man  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  yet  I 
would  not  be  inconsiderate  and  unthinking  enough  to 
vote  for  that  sudden  emancipation,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  things,  and  a  foresight  of  the 
consequences  that  were  likely  to  ensue  ;— that  know- 
ledge I  have,  those  consequences  I  foresee,  and  I 
therefore  sincerely  hope  thiit  LIBERTY  mai/  be 
given  to  the  slaves,  but  that  it  may  not  be  given  nmv. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

I 

LiyJtS  OF  £STAT£   NEGUOES — AFRICANS  AND  CREOLE 

— GRADUAL  EMANCIPATION. 


I  I 


'.r 


•  » 


**  When  the  relative  state  of  the  master  and  slave  is  properly 
considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  race  of  men  are  not  the 
wreUihed  creatnres  th^y  are  believed  to  b^/' 

Sketches  and  MeoolleeiioHS  of  the  We$i  h4i^^  ^  j . 

"  I  look  to.  the  gradual  and  B(rf0  abolition  of  slavery,  in  whschy 
not  thQ  individual  should  be  set  free,  but  the  sjtatc^  itself  shoii^ 
expire."  Canning. 


The  reader  is,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  greater  nxash- 
ber  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  were  bom  on  the 
plantations  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  their 
attachment,  if  they  feel  any  to  such  places,  must 
have  grown  with  their  growth  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength  :  that  they  do  feel  such  attachment  is 
evident  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  told. 

Those  slaves  who  were  born,  fed,  nurtured,  and 
grew  up  in  slavery,  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  those  who,  from  being  free,  have  been 
made  slaves ;  and  who  have  been  brought  from  their 
native  country  to  serve  masters  in  a  foreign  land. 
Years  have  rolled  away  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and,  consequently,  the  race  of  Africans 
now  in  the  colonies  is  nearly  extinct,  at  all  events 
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the  majority  ib  ^"eat  among  the  creoIe  slaves.  It  is 
clear  that  these,  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance, 
have  powerful  reasons  for  being  contented  with  their 
condition,  which  the  Africans  have,  or  rather  had  not. 
1  have  already  observed  that  they  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  do  not  understand  the  maxim  that  liberty  and 
independence,  even  though  accompanied  hy  poverty, 
are  better  than  tlie  best  state  of  an  enslaved  con- 
dition. 

The  old  African  was  brought  to  the  colonies  when 
slavery  was  in  the  height  of  its  cruelty  ;  that  cruelty 
he  was  necessitated  to  endure,  he  did  endure  it,  and 
though  he  now  enjoys,  with  others,  the  benefits  of 
amelioration;  though  near  and  dear  connexions,  in 
hU  present  abode,  may  have  weaned  liim  from  the 
ties  of  his  childhood,  yet,  be  assured,  he  retains  a 
itrong  impression  of  the  endurance  of  early  cruelties, 
and,  at  all  events,  a  faint  one  of  the  enjoyment  of 
early  freedom.  Time  and  custom  have  habituated 
him  to  slavery— better  treatment  may  have  quieted 
his  indignation  and  calmed  his  desire  of  revenge 
home,  children,  and  gmndchildren  may  have 
repaid  him  in  some  measure  for  the  ties  he  left 
behind,  yet  he  must  liave  felt  his  wrongs,  and,  even 
.if  he  felt  them  with  the  sullen  and  less  acute  feelings 
of  an  uneducated  mind,  yet  he  did  feel  them,  and 
bin  sufferings  deserved  the  sympathy  of  the  humane. 

With  all  classes  of  Creole  slave.i,  but  more  espe- 
cially with  the  latter  generation,  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise.    The  chubby  urcliin,  who  ih  to  be  led  -*•**■ 
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the  bread  of  slavery,  is  bom  on  the  plantatioo  to 
which  his  father  belongs ;  he  is  reared  in  the  nursery 
of  the  estate  with  a  hundred  more,  who  are,  like 
himself,  the  offspring  of  slaves ;  he  is  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  nurtured,  not  torn  from  his  home,  not 
separated  from  his  parents.  As  he  increases  in  years 
he  is  kept  from  idleness,  but  not  wearied  with  toil ; 
he  passes  his  youth  in  light  occupation,  working  in 
the  same  circle  with  brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives. 
In  his  manhood  he  has  a  house  by  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  a  wife  from  the  family  of  his  friends. 
His  ofl&pring.  are  protected  by  the  same  master  and 
nurtured  on  the  same  estate ;  his  cottage,  his  garden, 
his  little  stock  of  domestic  animals  are  all  for  his 
own  use  and  advantage.  When  overtaken  by  the 
infirmities  of  decrepit  age,  he  is  at  once  liberated 
from  labor,  he  spends  his  declining  years  among  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  he  sees  his  children  and 
grandchildren  treading  in  the  paths  which  he  has 
trod  before,  better,  indeed,  from  the  education  and 
instruction  they  are  now  receiving,  as  well  as  from 
the  benefits  they  derive  by  improvement  and  amelio- 
ration ;  better  too  because  the  gloomy  darkness  of 
ignorance  is  vanishing  before  the  holy  light  of  reli- 
gion; he  has  still  his  friends  around  him,  time»  in 
its  rapid  flight  has  overtaken  them  as  well  as  himself, 
and  those  who  were  the  playmates  of  his  infancy 
are  become  the  companions  of  his  age ;  finally,  he 
sinks  into  the  grave,  he  dies  as  he  was  born  and  as 
he  has  lived,  an  enslaved  and  dependent,  but,  never- 
theless, a  happy  and  contented  being. 
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"  Bncfc  is  the  general  life  of  slaves  on  estates.  To 
say,  however,  that  it  always  passed  in  the  same  un- 
foffled  and  uninterrupted  manner  would  be  to  advance 
tn  absurdity  ;  the  freest  man  that  lives  is  not  without 
Ihs  csres,  his  troubles,  and  his  disappointments,  and 
•laves  arc  subject  to  the  same.  Slaves,  as  well  as 
ether  men,  have  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  and 
ihoae  virtues  and  vices  bring  with  them  appropriate 
panishments  and  rewards.  That  tlie  negroes,  how- 
•ever,  are  never  punished  without  reason,  and,  that 
liey  are  frequently  not  sufficiently  punished  when 
lliere  is  good  reason,  is  an  assertion  which  all  who 
h&ve  visited  our  colonies  will  affirm. 

When  I  say  all  who  have  visited  our  colouies,  I 
mean  all  those  who  have  visited  them  lately  ;  for  I 
am  not  speaking  of  slavery  as  it  did,  but  as  it  does 
exist,  when  1  do  it  will  be  to  prove  the  amelioration 
lof  the  present  by  exposing  the  barbarities  of  the  past ; 
te  show  how  that  amelioration  has  been  effected  by 
iiumanity, education, and  religion;  to  stimulate  those 
wbo  have  begun  the  great  work  to  exert  themselves, 
to  continue  it  with  spirit,  and,  tinally,  to  complete  it 
with  glory.  If  they  do  exert  themselves,  and  if  their 
exertions  are  encouraged  by  those  who  ought  to 
encourage  them,  in  a  few  years  the  work  will  be 
completed,  and  the  safety  and  necessity  of  the  future 
emancipation  will  be  as  palpable,  as  is  now  the  dan- 
and  uselessness  of  the  present. 
The  life  1  have  been  doscribing  is  t/ie  general  life 
utavesoti  estates,  and  it  is  not  an  overdmwn  picture ; 
(  not  a  vision  of  my  fancy,  a  thing  of  which  I 
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hAye  dreamt,  but  a  plain  tale  of  facts  which  I  have 
seen  and  known. 

I  do  noty  however,  advance  my  statements  as  being 
ivithout  exceptions ;  I  know  that  there  are  others 
among  the  slaves  besides  the  contented  and  the 
happy;  I  know  that  there  are  the  miserable,  the 
cheerless,  and  desponding,  the  misanthropical,  the 
gloomy,  and  morose,  but  these  are  only  exceptions, 
and  exceptions  which  will  be  found  in  the  happiest 
nation  under  heaven ;  these,  however,  shall  be  no- 
ticed, and  I  *  hope  ftdrly  and  impartially,  but  I  ma 
*M^  speaking  generally,  and  detailhig  the  condition 
of  slaves  on  estates^  se^mrating-  them  evens  frMi  the 
domestic  wtd  tmcn  Mgroes^  which,  like  the  excepted 
aifd  the  unhappy,  must  be  spoken  of  alone. 

I  believe  that  the  *  great  maas  of  population  in 
'England  seek  dhe  freeddm  of  the  slave  becaute  they 
commiserate  his  condition,  and  believe  him  to  be  ill 
treated ;  and,  moreover,  because  they  judge  from  their 
own  feelings,  and  think  no  man  can  be  happy  who  is 
not  free.  That  is  a  noble  principle,  but  I  have 
already  said  that  it  is  not  the  principle  of  the  slave, 
he  displays  not  half  the  earnestness  and  anxiety 
which  Englishmen  express  for  his  fate.  Honorable 
members  make  long  speeches  on  the  matter,  and, 
session  after  session,  the  question  of  emancipation  is 
discussed  in  the  House,  while  the  slave,  the  object 
of  so  much  dispute,  the  injured  being  whose  wrongs 
are  numbered,  and  whose  sufferings  are  described 
Vrith  such  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  is  singing  in   the  houses»  of 
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Mm,  fftigar,  and  molasses;  or  smoking  his  pipe  under 
tbe  sbade  of  a  plantain  bush — happier  tlian  a  prince 
§nd  more  coatented  than  a  peasant ;  too  ignorant  to  <i 
^eere  for  freedom,  and  therefore  not  in  a  fit  state  to  ' 

snjoy  it. 

(fi  Like  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  however,  I  vote 
fgt  his  emancipation,  but  for  different  reasons;  not 
because  f  pity  his  condition,  for  1  know  that  he  can 
^dora  be  better,  and  that  he  wUl  often  be  worse  in  a 
State  of  liberty,  but  because  no  man  has  a  right  to 
]Ktake  a  slave  of  another;  still,  I  repeat  that  it  must 
Ak  gradual,  and  that  since  "  we  have  done  that  which  ' 
JK  ought  not  to  have  done, "  by  injuring  and  depriving 
$utn  of  his  rights,  and  as  "  we  have  left  undone  that 
which  we  ought  to  have  done,"  by  leaving  him  too 
,)ong  without  education  and  relig-iouB  instruction,  we 
IDust  leave  these  to  perform  their  work  before  we  can 
iiepay  him  for  those  injuries  and  restore  him  to  those 
^ht«. 

.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  monarch,  offended  with  Itis 
tubject,  had  confined  him  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
cells  of  a  dungeon,  which  the  light  of  day  had  never 
penetrated;  tliat  years  had  rolled  away,  as  tliey  do 
^roll,  in  quick  and  terrible  succession;  that  the  king 
,|epented  of  his  severity,  and  was  willing  to  repay  his 
.prisoner  for  tlie  injuries  he  had  sustained,  and  to 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty.  Think 
ye  that  he  would  do  the  generous  deed  by  tearing  off 
the  roof  of  the  infernal  dungeon,  and  suddenly  ad- 
mitting the  fearful  and  terrific  glare,  the  dazzling 
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^  and  majestic  splendor,  of  a  glorious  and  brilliant 
sun ;  would  it  not  blind  the  prisoner  instead  of  being 
welcome  to  his  sight ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  were 
\  gradually  conducted  along  a  passage  where  the  light, 
]  from  being  at  first  faint  and  gloomy,  by  degrees  grew 
clearer  and  more  distinct,  until  at  length  it  burst 
into  brilliancy  and  became  illumined  by  rays  from 
!  heaven,  would  he  not  make  every  step  with  increasing 
j  satisfaction,  and  finally  be  happy  in  the  possession  of 
\    that  which  he  had  so  long  foregone. 

Exactly  so  it  is  with  the  slaves  in  our  Colonies. 
Long  have  they  been  confined  in  the  dark  and  cheer- 
less dungeons  of  slavery,  superstition,  and  ignorance, 
and  never  has  the  light  of  freedom  dawned  in  upon 
them;  were  we  to  admit  it  suddenly  they  would 
become  blind,  from  the  mightin^s  of  its  splendor 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays ;  therefore,  it  is  our  duty 
gradually  to  prepare  them  for  it  with  kindness,  by 
education  and  religion,  and  when  these  shall  have 
illumined  their  souls  they  will  be  enabled  to  gjasp 
the  glorious  torch  of  liberty,  and  to  hold  it  firm  in 
happiness,  in  safety,  and  in  joy. 

For  the  purpose  of  morfe  fully  convincing  my 
readers  of  the  necessity  of  gradual  emancipation,  I 
shall  continue  to  detail  the  state  of  slavery  in  all  its 
branches,  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
afterwards  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  the  slaves 
themselves;  I  mean  to  develope  their  characters,  with 
which  Englishmen  are  so  little  acquainted ;  to  des- 
cribe their  manners,  their  morals,  and  their  minds ; 
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and  to  tell  how  far  they  are  actuated  by  those  feelings 
and  passions  which  are  predominant  in  the  breasts  of 
white  men;  always,  as  I  proceed,  directing  the  at- 
tentioa  of  my  readers  to  all  circumstances  that  may 
undeceive  those  who  have  been  deceived,  and  con- 
vince those  who  have  not. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PAST  CRUELTIES  AND  PRESENT  AMELIORATTOX. 


«  For  cruel  or  improper  punisbmenta  alcvefl'hed  formerly  no 
adequate  redress 

/  "  Now  they  are  manumised  and  provided  with  an  annuity  for 

life;  magistrates  are  appointed  a  council  of  protection  to  attend 

to  their  complaints/* 

Barclay's  preieni  Staie  of  SUnery. 

I  have  already  mentioaed  that  when  I  spoke  of 
slavery  as  it  did  exist,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  amelioration  of  the  present  by  exposing 
the  barbarities  of  the  past.  As  those  barbarities 
were  frequently  rendered  horrible  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  and  as  they  were  besides  committed  in  "  num- 
bers numberless^"  I  should  only  be  imposing  a  task 
at  once  painful  and  disgusting  to  my  readers,  by 
enumerating  them  in  their  long  and  almost  endless 
list.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  giving 
only  a  few  specimens,  yet  those  few  will  serve  to 
show  what  a  dark  and  dreadful  thing  slavery  was, 
and  how  much  the  condition  of  the  n^ro  deserved 
the  pity  it  excited. 

Before  I  begin,  however,  I  must  state,  in  justice  to 
the  planters,  that  I  firmly  believe  those  cruelties  are 
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i  ranch  regretted  by  tlie  descendants  of  those  wlio 
practised  them  as  they  were  condemned  by  those  who 
■aw  them,  I  must  also  warn  my  readers  a^inst  al- 
lowing themselves  to  imagine  that  the  hideous  state- 
anent  before  them  is  a  tale  of  thbigs  that  are.  Such 
cruelties  have  long  since  ceased  to  be — have  long 
laince  been,  not  only  excluded  from  humanity,  but 
forbidden  by  law ;  and  even  when  they  did  exist,  they 
wfCen  met  with  the  punishment  they  deserved- 

That  no  punishment,  however,  not  even  the  dread- 
ftil  one  of  death,  could  be  sufficiently  bad  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  crimes  I  am  about  to  narrate,  will 
be  palpable  to  the  reader. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  year  1811,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  William  Hodge,  Esq.  was  executed 
(ehind  the  gaol  at  Tortola,  for  the  murder  of  his 
Aavrr,  Prosper.  The  facts  sworn  to  in  the  various 
statements  that  led  to  the  trial,  are  such  as  no  humane 
I  feeling  person  will  peruse,  without  indignatibn 
it  the  conduct  of  the  master,  and  pity  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  slave,  I  wilt  now  lay  these  facts 
before  my  readers  as  they  are  literally  copied  from 
fte  appendix  to  the  sixth  Report  of  the  African  Insti- 
fcjtion,  and  from  an  abstract  of  papers  laid  before  the 
'Jovise  of  Commons. 

No.  1  states,  that  in  January  1806,  a  "  slave, 
named  Welcome,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hodge,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  as  a  hunter,  to  go  in  quest  of  runaway 
slaves.  After  hunting  for  four  or  five  days,  he 
Wtiirned  home  iiusuccessful,  in  consequence  of  which 
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he  was  laid  down,  by  Hodge's  order,  and  severely  cart- 
whipped.  He  was  immediately  sent  out  to  hunt  a 
second  time,  and  in  a  few  days  again  returned  uik 
successful,  when,  with  his  old  wounds  uncured,  he 
was  a  second  time,  by  Hodge's  order,  laid  down  and 
severely  cart  whipped.  Welcome  was  immediately 
sent  out  hunting  a  third  time,  and  returning  in  a  few 
days  with  no  better  success,  was  again  severely  whip- 
ped and  put  in  irons,  with  a  pudding  on  each  1^ 
and  a  crook  round  his  neck,  and  in  the  night  was 
confined  in  the  stocks.  He  was  allowed  little  food, 
and  became  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  In 
this  condition,  with  dreadful  sores,  occasioned  by  his 
former  whippings,  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
bouring estate,  but  being  unable  to  walk,  fell  down 
on  the  road.  He  was  carried  home,  and  being  again 
whipped,  died  the  same  night  in  consequence. 

"  2.  Mr.  Hodge  having  suspected  two  female  slaves, 
Margaret,  his  cook,  and  Else,  a  washerwoman,  of  a 
design  to  poison  Mrs.  Hodge  and  his  children,  poured 
a  quantity  of  boiling  water  down  their  throats,  and 
then  whipping  them  and  chaining  them  together,  he 
sent  them  in  a  state  of  nakedness  to  work  in  the  field. 
Both  these  slaves  languished  for  a  short  time  and 
then  died.  On  the  day  that  Margaret  died,  one  of 
the  deponents  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  seeing  her 
stupified,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  on  which,  she 
pulled  a  handkerchief  from  her  head  and  showed  two 
very  severe  wounds,  which  she  said  Mr.  Hodge  had 
given  hor.  She  soon  after  fell  on  her  face,  and,  being 
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carried  to  the  sick  Louse,  died  that  evening;.  Mr. 
Hodge  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  resolved 
neither  of  these  women  should  live  long. 

"  3.  Some  time  before  the  death  of  Margaret,  one 
<jf  the  deponents  saw  in  the  sick  house  a  child  about 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Tamoen,  with  its  skin  entirely 
off.  The  deponent  asked  the  sick  nurse  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  child,  but  she  refused  to  give  an 
answer,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  her  master  should 
know  that  the  child  had  been  seen.  On  inquiry, 
it  appeared  that  the  child  had  been  dipped,  by 
Hodge's  order,  into  a  copper  of  boiling  liquor. 

"  4.  In  the  year  1807,  a  slave  called  Tom  Boiler, 
a  stout,  hale,  hearty  man,  was,  by  Hodge's  order  and 
in  his  presence,  laid  down  and  flogged  without  inter- 
mission for  at  least  an  hour.  After  this  infliction  lie 
attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not.  He  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  the  sick  house,  whence  he  never  came 
Out,  bat  died  in  about  a  week.  No  doctor  was  called 
fe  attend  him. 

"  5.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Tom  Boiler  another 
fliave,  named  Prosper,  was,  by  Hodge's  order  and  in 
bis  presence,  laid  down,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
whipped  without  intermission.  He  was  then  taken, 
by  Hodge's  orders,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
liis  back,  lashed  to  a  tree.  Hodge  then  ordered  the 
driver  to  use  '  close  quarters,'  meaning  by  this  ex- 
.pression  a  more  cruel  and  severe  cartwhipping  than 
is  commonly  used ;  the  whip  in  this  case  being 
shortened,  and  going  all  round  the  belly,  and  making 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  little  noise.  In  this 
cc2 
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situation  Prosper  was  beaten  till  he  fainted,  his  head 
hanging  down  backwards,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
cry  out.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  sick  house, 
where  within  a  fortnight  he  died. 

"6.  A  slave,  named  Jupiter,  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  Hodge's  orders,  severely  whipped, 
put  in  heavy  irons,  crook  puddings,  &c.  and  allowed 
little  or  nothing  to  eat.  He  was  also  burnt  in  the 
mouth  with  a  hot  iron. 

"  7.  On  the  27th  March,  1807,  a  new  negro  slave, 
belonging  to  Hodge,  was  cartwhipped  most  cruelly 
in  his  master's  presence.  He  died  in  two  or  three 
days  after.  When  his  ^ody  was  carried  out  on  a 
board  to  be  buried  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
in  a  shockingly  lacerated  state. 

"  8.  A  free  man,  named  Peter,  was  hired  by 
Hodge  as  a  cooper,  at  two  joes  per  month.  This 
man,  though  free,  was  repeatedly  cartwhipped  at 
close  quarters  by  order  and  in  the  presence  of  Hodge, 
who  also  put  him  in  chains,  and  had  him  worked  with 
the  field  negroes.     Peter  soon  died. 

"  9.  In  1808,  a  young  negro,  named  CufTy,  was, 
by  Hodge's  order,  often  and  severely  whipped,  chained, 
&c.  '  He  was  cut  to  pieces,'  and  had  hardly  any 
black  skin  remaining.  After  a  cartwhipping  which 
lasted  an  hour  he  was  carried  to  the  sick  house,  and 
died  within  a  week. 

"  10.  Mr.  Hodge  frequently  caused  the  children 
on  his  estate,  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  by 
the  heels  and  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  their 
heads  downwards,  and  kept  there  till  stifled ;  then 
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Icen  out,  and  suffered  to  recover  and  breathe,  when 

ley  were  ag-ain  treated  io  the  same  manner,  and  so 

Bpeatedly,  until  they  have  been  seen  to  stagger  and 

ill.     On  this  Mr.  Hodge  has  ordered  them  to  be 

aken  up  and  suspended  to  a  tree  by  tlieir  hands,  tied 

lather,  and  in  this  situation  cartwhipped  for  some 

pme  at  close  quarters.     Among  others,  a  Mulatto 

ild,  reputed   to  be  his  own,  named  Bella,  was  rp- 

atedly  whipped  by  his  orders,  and  he  was  also 

BD  to  strike  her  with  a  stick  on  the  head  so  as  to 

Weak  her  head,  and  moreover  to  kiek  her  so  violently 

to  send  her  several  feet  along  the  ground. 

[  "11.  A  slave,  named  Cudjoe,  a  smart  active  fel- 

MV,  was  so  severely  and  repeatedly  cartwhipped  and 

utlierwise  ill  treated  by  Hodge,  that  he  died.    Another 

slave,  named  Gift,  who  had  previously  been  ia  good 

health,  after  being  cruelly  whipped  and  chained,  was, 

;th  his  wounds  unhealed,  subjected  to  a  further 

Fhipping,  and  died  the  same  night.     One  of  the 

iponents  saw  the  body  carried  out  for  burial  in  a 

^adful  state  of  laceration. 

"  12.  A  negro  woman,  named  Violet,  was  contined 
severely  flogged  and  cut  by  Mr.  Hodge  for  the 
ieged  crime  of  stealing  candles.  She  died  in  con- 
uence.  The  son  of  this  woman  ran  away,  and 
len  brought  back  was  put  in  chains,  and  so  severely 
togged,  that  he  died.  One  of  the  deponents  saw 
the  boy  a  week  before  he  died,  and  perceived,  from 
weak  and  lacerated  state,  that  he  could  not  possi- 
\y  recover. 

13.    A  boy,  named   Dick,    wht  'o-e 
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chained  with  having  stolen  his  geese,  was  veiy  often 
flogged  severely  and  at  dose  quarters  and  otherwiief 
in  consequence  of  which  he  died.  He  had  also  been 
put  in  chains,  and  had  his  mouth  burnt  with  a  iioC 
iron. 

<<  14.  One  of  the  deponents,  besides  swearing  to 
the  above  facts,  stated,  that  for  several  years  during 
which  the  deponent  resided  on  Mn  Hodge's  estate, 
Mr.  H.  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  and  excessive 
acts  of  cruelty  towards  his  slaves.  Another  deponent, 
who  had  lived  at  different  periods  as  a  manager  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  H.  called  Belle  Vue,  and  who  was 
also  a  witness  to  many  of  the  atrocitin  detailed 
above,  swore  that  at  most  of  the  numerous  and  severe 
cartwhippings  inflicted  by  Mr.  Hodge  aa  his  slaves, 
he  was  not  actually  present,  Mr.  H.  generally  choos- 
ing to  inflict  them  without  the  presence  of  any  com- 
petent witness ;  but  that  in  addition  to  the  instances 
at  which  he  happened  to  be  present,  and  which  ars 
mentioned  above,  there  were  many  others  where  he 
saw  only  the  effects  of  Hodge's  cruelty  in  the  lace- 
rations, burnt  mouths,  &c.  of  the  slaves.  He  was 
satisfied  that  these  cruelties  were  inflicted  by  Hodge 
himself,  otherwise  he  should  have  heard  him  inquire 
and  complain  concerning  these  marks  of  suffering  in 
his  own  negroes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  remain 
in  the  sick  house,  on  account  of  the  offensive  smell 
from  the  corrupted  woimds  of  cartwhipped  slaves. 
When  this  deponent  first  went  to  live  on  Mr.  Hodge's 
estate,  there  was  upon  it  a  fine  gang  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  able  negroes,  but  when  the  last  wife  of  Hodge 
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rI  iH  1808,  that  number  was  so  reduced  by  cruelty 
d  absconding  in  consequence  of  cruelty,  that  negroes 
enough  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  estate  to  dig  her 
grave ;  and  therefore  the  deponent  and  Daniel  Ross, 
pEsq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  who  signed  his  depo- 
Jion,  assisted  in  digging  it.    He  could  not  remember 
)e  names  of  all  the  negroes  who  had  died  in  consc- 
ience of  the  cruelties  of  Hodge,  but  he  knew  the 
Bmber  to  be  great.    Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or 
lor  in  one  day  and  night.    On  sucii  occasion  no  doc- 
p  was  ever  called  in.     He  lived  iu  all  about  three 
[ars  witli  Mr.  Hodge,  and  in  that  time  he  was  aatis- 
td  that  he  lost  sixty  negroes,  at  least,  by  the  severity 
'f  his  punishments,  and  he  believed  that  only  one 
3  died  a  natural  death  during  the  same  period." 
'  The  heart  sickens  and  the  mind  is  disgusted  with 
painful  recital  of  so  many  cruelties,  and  they 
|Duld  certainly  have  been  omitted  here  did  I  not 
n  it  necessary  to  insert  them  for  more  reasons 
1  one. 

dn  the  first  place,  I  would  defend  my  countrymen 
ktn  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  them,  of 
fining  without  reason  tliat  the  slaves  of  our  colo- 
[  are  ill  used.  When  Englishmen  have  perused 
Ltements  like  those  before  them,  they  could  not 
(re  supposed  that  Mr.  Hodge  was  the  only  planter 
ko  abused  his  power  over  the  slaves;  they  must 
ive  imagined  naturally,  and  in  many  cases  justly, 
t  there  were  other  proprietors,  wlio  though  they 
ictised  their  cruelties  with  more  caution  and  cir- 
i^pectton,  and  with  a  barbarity  less  exaggerated 
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and  terrific  than  that  of  Mr.  Hodge,  nevertheless  did 
practise  them,  and  therefore  deserved  the  appellation 
of  **  inhuman  masters/'  When,  however,  I  affirm 
that  Englishmen  were  justified  in  such  suppositions^ 
I  entreat  them  to  mark  well  the  period  when  they 
were  so  justified.  It  waa  before  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished — before  religion  and  education  had  crept 
into  the  colonies — before  England  had  done  her  duty 
— 4md  before  the  planters  had  caught  that  noble 
spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy  which  now  stimu- 
lates them  to  join  their  exertions  to  the  exertions  of 
Englishmen,  to  promote  the  comfort,  the  ameliwation^ 
and  the  instruction  of  the  slave. 

I  will  further  hope,  that  if  by  chance  publicaticms 
of  a  former  date,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
dwelling  on  the  suffering  of  slaves,  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  my  countrymen,  they  will  remember 
that  such  things  tvere,  and  are  not — ^that  the  slave 
trade  is  fww  abolished — that  England  is  now  doing 
her  duty — and  that  the  planters  have  now  caught 
the  necessary  spirit  of  philanthropy  ;  in  a  word,  that 
slavery  is  now  ameliorated,  and  that  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  negro  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth 
their  pity  or  compassion,  except  his  igtwrance  and 
his  unfitness  for  present  emancipation. 

When,  assisted  by  the  mellowing  hand  of  time, 
religion  with  its  holy  light,  and  education  with  its 
blessed  influence  shall  have  united  their  exertions, 
that  gloomy  ignorance  will  be  dispelled,  that  dark 
unfitness  will  be  gone,  that  glorious  emancipation 
will  be  granted. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


Improved  conditjon  of  TiiE  neoroes^state  ( 

ST.  DOMIN'CO. 


"  The  improvement  in  their  manners,  dress,  and  general  ap- 
'pnraoce — the  greEttet  inteUigence  they  display,  from  undersland- 
ijug  the  language  belter — the  greater  comforts  they  enjoy  I'roni 
,  improved  habits  of  industry  and  the  advance  they  have  made  iu 
■teligion,  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  encouraging." 
Barclatf. 
'  '""  In  SL  Domingo,  once  proudly  and  justly  tenned  the 
[fveeii  of  the  AntiUes,  cultivation  has  uearly  ceased." — BaTclay. 


To  say  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  amelio- 
rated, witliout  bringing  forward  some  proof  of  my 
rusertion,  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  those  readers 
who  really  wish  to  be  convinced  o(  the  truth.  As 
they  will  perhaps  look  upon  evidence  more  respect- 
^Ailly  than  upon  the  mere  advancement  of  au  wi  dit, 
I  will  proceed  to  relate  a  few  of  those  recent  oc- 
currences which  so  suddenly  benefited  the  negro ; 
and  furtlier,  to  prove  that  the  planters,  as  I  before 
nbserved,  have  caught  the  spirit  of  philantliropy, 
'hich  will  stimulate  them  to  extend  those  benefits 

much  as  lies  in  their  power. 

Mr,  Coleridge,  whose  residence  iu  the  West  Indies 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  six  tuoiiths,  never- 
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theless  in  that  short  time  saw  enough  of  the  planters 
ta  justify  him  in  sayings  '^  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  are  many  persons  scattered  throughout  jOur 
numerous  colonies  who  do  inwardly  cling  to  their 
old  prejudices,  and  very  likely  mourn  in  secret  over 
the  actual  or  designed  reformations  of  the  presoit 
day.  But  in  almost  every  island  there  is  a  majority 
of  better  mind,  so  powerful  in  numbers  and  respecta- 
bility, that  it  not  only  puts  to  silence  men  of  the 
ancient  leaTen,  but  even  compels  them»  through  fear 
of  shamei,  to  become  the  ostensible  friends  of  amelio- 
ration.'' This  assertion  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  joined  to 
opinions  of  the  same  tendency  expressed  by  othefs, 
proves,  that  to  the  liberality  of  the  planters,  among 
other  causes,  the  slave  is  indebted  for  his  improved 
condition.  The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  confirms  the 
veracity  of  this  statement,  when,  in  his  dispatch  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  he  says,  "  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  assure  your  lordship  that  a  very  general  wish  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  established 
church,  seems  to  pervade  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
prietors *." 

Supposing,  as  I  do,  that  my  readers  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  instances  I  have  produced  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  planter,  and  of  his  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  improvement,  I  will  now  bring  forward  some 
r^^lations  passed  in  the  different  islands,  by  which 

*  Vide  extract  from  papers  presented  to  Parliament^  in  a 
little  work,  called  '«  Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the  West 
Indies." 
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ibe  slave  conditioQ  has  been  meliorated.  To  place 
&ese  regulations, — these  things  that  are,  in  connexion 
with  the  things  which,  in  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge told  us  ought  to  be, — will  be  putting  them  in 
the  most  comprehensible,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
convincing  light  to  the  reader. 

n  his  chapter,  entitled  Planters  and  Slaves,  after 
advancing,  as  I  have  advanced,  the  necessity  of  a 
gradual  emancipation,  and  contending,  as  1  have 
eontcoded,  that  "  When  the  negro  peasant  will  work 
legularly,  like  the  white  peasant,  then  he  ought  to 
be  freed,"  Mr.  Coleridge  inquires,  "  How  are  we  to 
originate  this  moral  stimulus  V  and  he  then  adds, 

by  various  means." 

"  I.  By  education  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  teaching  every 
shild  to  read,  by  providing  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books 
tt  moderate  prices,  by  building  or  enlai^ing churches, 
w  increasing  the  times  of  service,  so  that  every  one 
may  be  able  to  worship  in  the  great  congregation 
once  at  least  on  the  Sunday." 

All  tliis  is  now  commenced,  education  has  begun 
work,  and  religion  is  making  increasing  progress 

ek  after  week  ;  churches  have  been  erected,  schools 
founded,  books  distributed,  and  clergymen  appointed 
irith  stipulated  salaries,  who  are  required  to  assist  in 

imoting  and  propagating  Christianity  among  the 

■ves.     Baptisms,  marriages,  and  even  the  reception 

the  holy  sacrament  are  now  by  no  means  uncom- 
and,  although  it  will  require  long  years  and 
kdy  exertions  to  convert  tlie  slaves  into  any  thing 
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like  a  moral  and  religious  race  of  people,  yet  the 
prospect  is  by  no  means  unpromising,  neither  is  the 
work  that  is  commenced  unprogressive. 

Mr.  Coleridge  proceeds — 

^^  II.  By  amending  the  details  of  existing  slavery ; 
*  *  *  by  enacting  express  laws  of  protection 
of  the  slaves ;  by  reforming  the  judicatures ;  by  ad- 
mitting the  competency  of  slave  evidence,  and  by 
abolishing  the  Sunday  markets." 

The  details  of  the  then  existing  slavery  have  been 
amended  and  are  daily  amending;  laws  too  for  the 
further  protection  of  slaves,  and,  more  particularly, 
for  restricting  and  limiting  their  punishments  have 
been  enacted  and  are  daily  enacting,  and  to  a  few  of 
these  I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  proprietors  are  by  law 
obliged  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  all  offences  and 
punishments  are  recorded,  and  they  are  forced, 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  produce  these 
books  for  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates,  whenever 
they  may  be  called  for.  Gang  drivers  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  a  whip  in  the  field. 

In  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Kitts,  late  enactions 
have  softened  and  mitigated  the  punishments  of  slaves 
in  the  most  humane  and  reasonable  manner ;  and  in 
Dominica  the  public  flogging  of  the  women  has  been 
long  since  abolished. 

In  Jamaica,  the  person  who  shall  ill  use  or  over 
whip  any  slave  is  subject  to  a  heavy  fine ;  the  chain 
gang  of  culprits  no  longer  exists,  and  magistrates  are 
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obliged  to  listen  to,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  all 
complaints  made  to  them  by  the  negroes  of  cruelty 
or  ill  treatment. 

These,  with  many  other  salutary  regulations,  have 
been  put  in  force  respecting  the  punishments  of 
negroes,  and  the  colonies  have  not  been  less  forward 
in  granting  to  the  slaves  privileges  even  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  those  recommended  by  Mr,  Cole- 
ridge. 

In  Tobago  and  St.  Kitts  slave  evidence  has  been 
admitted,  without  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  in 
Dominica  and  St.  Vincent ;  and,  in  Grenada,  the 
testimony  of  the  negro  is  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  white  man.  In  this  latter  island  the 
Suaday  markets  have  also  been  entirely  abolished, 
and  in  St.  Vincent  they  are  prohibited  from  being 
continued  beyond  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning. 

I  confess  that,  on  this  subject,  I  difler  from  those 
who  object  to  allowing  the  slave  to  dispose  of  his 
provisions  in  the  public  market  before  the  hour  of 
devotion  ;  and  1  never  perceived  the  great  advantage 
tliat  would  be  derived  from  depriving  him  of  this 
petty  privilege.  However,  this  may  be  my  want  of 
penetnttion  and  not  their  want  of  judgment,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  matter. 

To  proceed  in  my  list  of  privileges ;  in  Dominica 
the  mothers  of  six  children  have  two  days  in  the 
week  to  themselves,  and  slaves  who  either  are,  or 
pass  as  being  married,  cannot  be  parted. 

In  Tobago  the  slaves  have  guardians,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  being  punished  by  their  drivers. 
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In  Barbados,  the  murderer  of  a  slave  suffers  death 
without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  no  negro  is 
tried  for  a  capital  crime  without  the  presence  of  three 
judges  and  a  regular  jury. 

Thus  we  find  that  all  those  measures  which  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  1825^  tells  us  should  be  the  preludes 
to  emancipation,  in  1829  have  actually  passed  into 
laws,  and  that  not  only  those,  but  that  further  and 
greater  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  slaves, 
and  that  even  better  things  are  in  agitation,  and  these 
are  facts  which  I  think  eminently  prove  that  slavery 
has  been  vastly  and  wonderfully  ameliorated  since 
the  introduction  of  education  and  reli^on,  and,  still 
more,  since  the  time  when  crudttea  of  a  horrid  nature 
were  too  often  practised  withoul'  meeting  with  thfe 
punishment  they  deserved. 

All  this,  however,  only  tends  to  strengdien  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  gradual  eman- 
cipation should  be  the  object  of  all  those  who  profess 
to  be  the  friends  of  negroes.  If,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  education  and  religion  have  begun  to  produce 
a  good  effect  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  and  if  the 
planters,  in  proportion  as  they  observe  that  good 
effect,  proceed,  in  consequence,  to  limit  their  punish- 
ments and  extend  their  privileges,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  work  which,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
ceeds gradually,  will,  in  a  short  time,  advance  rapidly 
towards  its  completion;  but  if,  by  some  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  measure,  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  re- 
ceive their  emancipation  suddenly,  they  will  proceed 
in  their  ignorance  to  commit  the  same  follies  as  their 
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brethren  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of 
their  insuring  to  their  masters  the  same  proportion  of 
wealth,  and  to  themselves  the  same  share  of  bap- 

piDCSS. 

What  the  state  of  St.  Domingo  was,  is,  I  believe, 
well  known,  what  it  is  may  be  known  also,  and  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  bad  efiects  of  a  hasty  emancipation. 
And  what  was  she  ?  She  was  the  fairest  gem  in  the 
fair  cluster  of  the  tropic  islands ;  the  finest  colony  of 
France,  the  wealthiest  and  tlie  most  fertile,  her  crops 
flourished,  her  population  was  great,  her  exportations 
were  immense,  her  commerce  was  extensive.  And 
what  is  she  now  ?  You  will  say  she  is  free.  She  is, 
but  has  her  freedom  made  her  happy ;  are  not  her 
white  inhabitants  annihilated  or  dispersed,  her  crops 
reduced,  her  exportations  diminishedj  her  wealth 
vanishing,  and  her  commerce  destroyed.  Are  not 
the  wild  hogs  revelling  on  tbe  lands  that  were  once 
fertile  but  now  uncultivated ;  are  not  the  emanci- 
pated people  too  idle  to  perform  their  tasks  of  labor 
and  to  cultivate  their  own  plantations.  Nay  more, 
are  not  the  very  roads  in  a  miserable  and  rugged 
condition  for  want  of  proper  attention,  and  do  not 
the  military  authorities  find  themselves  necessitated 
'  to  enforce  the  trifling  portion  of  work  that  is  per- 

formed, because  this  race,  emancipated  in  their  igno- 
rance, and  freed  before  they  knew  the  use  of  freedom, 
will  not  voluntarily  execute  even  tliat  little. 
^^        With  these  examples  before  us,  and  with  the  failure 
^H    of  other  experiments  which  have  been  tried  for  the 
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ement  of  free  labor  without  force,  let  us  be 

let  us  notj  like  a  bad  physiciau,  who  admi- 

[o  his  patient  a  medicine  that  will  render  his 

n  worse  instead  of  better,  administer  to  the 

tened  slave    that    glorious    freedom    which 

I   ars  may  lit  him  for,  but  which  he  could  not 

jort. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI, 

KMANCIPATF.D    SLAVES. 


'  I  hare  m( 
I  wealthy  slave 
If  color." 


;  than  otice  witnessed  how  much  an  independent 
ui  look  down  upon  a  poor  free  roan  of  his  own 
Barclaji. 


Whilst  pursuing  my  arguments  in  favor  of  gradual 

I  emancipation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader 

an  idea  of  the  personal  comforts  and  mental  improve- 

I  joaent,  in  sbort,  of  the  general  condition  of  those 

1  emancipated  slaves,  who  are  now  residing  in  and 

'  about  the  towns  and  capitals  of  the  West  India  Is- 

'  lands  as  free  persons  ;  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that 

Le  will  bear  in  mind,   the  distinction  between  these 

and  those  blacks  who  were  born  free. 

[  have  already  stated,  that  slaves  who  seek  freedom, 
kjseek  it  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  being  emanci- 
*  pated  from  labor ;  they  have  none  of  the  fine  feel- 
ings  of  Englishmen  on  the    subject ;    they    cannot 
reconcile  to  their  minds  the  idea  that  freedom  can 

I  be  either  great,  glorious,  or  desirable,  when  there  is 
Work  in  the  case ;  they  do  not  believe  it;  nobody 
can  convince  them,  and  nothing  but  religion  and 
oducation  will  ever 
"  Teseh  the  young  idea  liow  to  ihoot." 
D  D 
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They  think  the  free  man  is  the  man  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 

It  is  with  such  notions,  that  the  slaves  who  are 
now  free,  have  been  emancipated ;  we  may,  therefore, 
easily  suppose,  that  they  have  put  themselves  to  no 
trouble  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  either 
for  their  morality  or  their  industry.  A  livelihood,  a 
bare  and  insufficient,  and  not  a  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able livelihood,  is  their  only  object. 

Eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  form  the  main 
business  of  their  existence.  From  their  natural  idle- 
ness, their  unconquerable  unwillingness  to  do  any 
thing  they  can  avoid  doing*,  they  do  nW  find  the  two 
former  of  these  so  plentiful  a6  they  cOuld  dei^ire,  tliey 
however  get  enough  to  Satisfy  nature,  and  with  that 
they  are  contented.  It  is  from  this  cause,  that  we 
observe  them  dwindling  away  frorti  the  stout,  hale, 
and  hearty  appearance,  that  commonly  characterizes 
the  slave,  to  that  lean,  thin,  miserable,  and  dejected 
condition,  which  too  often  distinguishes  the  ettidn- 
cipated  negro. 

They  generally  pass  their  lives  in  the  following 
manner.  They  obtain  work  for  two,  or  perhaps 
three  days,  though  they  are  seldom  known  to  labor 
for  so  long  a  period  at  a  time,  and  this  wgA  is  of  the 
lightest  and  least  laborious  kind.  The  particular 
kind  of  provision  on  which  they  support  themselves 
is  bought  for  a  trifle ;  a  few  plantains,  yams,  taniers, 
and  okros,  with  their  accustomed  mess  of  pepper- 
pot,  or  calilou,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  them  forti 
week  or  more,  though  it  may  be  supposed  they  do 
Hot  grow  very  fat  on  such  nourishment. 
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"Hie  money  wliich  they  have  earned  with  tbeir 
three  days'  labour,  will  not  ouly  purchase  for  thein 
these  necessaries,  but  will  also  afford  them  the  further 
grati6cation  of  gelling  drunk  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  of  laying  deprived  of  their  senses,  and 
in  the  condition  of  a  brute,  sleeping  away  in  all  the 
glories  of  their  freedom,  on  the  benches  of  tliat  all 
polluting,  and  polluted  receptacle  of  disgusting  per- 
dition, a  new  rum  shop;  or  folded  in  their  tattered 
coverings,  which  leave  them  In  a  state  little  short  of 
nudity,  reclining  on  the  side  of  the  public  road,  the 
objects  of  the  pity  and  commiseration  of  every  pass- 
ing slave. 

When  the  pittance  which  enables  them  thus  to 
prolong  their  miserable  existence  is  entirely  spent, 
they  probably  contrive  to  obtain  something  from  the 
charity  of  those  who  are  not  like  themselves  free;  but 
when  at  length  the  slave,  tenfold  happier  than  these 
beings,  who  know  not  the  value  of  their  freedom, 
convinced  of  their  worth lessness,  ceases  to  compas- 
sionate their  miseries,  their  sufferings,  and  their 
I  disease ;  they  are  then  obliged  to  return  to  labor  for 
laotherday  or  two,  after  which,  the  same  scene  com- 
Dieacea,  and  the  same  consequences  ensue. 
Id  this  manner  do  they  drag  on  their  existence ;  in 
this  manner  do  they  make  a  use,  or  rather  an  abuse, 
of  the  emancipation  granted  to  them;  with  how 
much  prudence  and  good  judgment,  may,  I  think,  be 
•eeo  from  the  effect. 
The  bodies  of  ib&se  unfortunate  persons  cannot  be 
in  a  nKH'e  lean,  wasted,  and  emaciated  condition  than 
1)  (.  2 
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their  minds  are  in  a  state  of  low,  immoral,  and  un- 
cultivated degradation. 

As  slaves,  they  might  have  improved,  but  as  free 
men  they  have  little  opportunity,  and  still  less  incli- 
nation, to  receive  or  benefit  by  instruction  of  any 
kind.  The  mornings  of  their  sabbaths  are  spent  in 
the  rum  shops ;  and  those,  surely,  are  not  places  to 
learn  religion ;  there  their  minds  will  not  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  their  souls  will  not 
be  expanded  by  the  blessed  influence  of  education ; 
their  morals  will  not  be  improved  by  hearing  good 
precept,  or  imitating  good  example. 

They  revel  in  drunkenness  and  sin,  and  before  the 
hour  of  devotion  arrives,  they  are  plunged  by  the 
influence  of  a  pernicious  liquor,  into  a  dark,  dan- 
gerous, and  disgusting  insensibility. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  general 
life  (with  of  course  a  few  exceptions,  and  a  very  few) 
of  those  male  negroes,  who,  from  having  been  slaves, 
are  become  free.  That  of  the  females  differs  in 
many  respects ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  it  is  not  less 
to  be  pitied. 

The  women  have  not  generally  that  deplorable 
appearance,  that  miserable,  sickly,  and  emaciated 
exterior  which  characterizes  the  men  ;  neither  do  thev 
go  in  rags  and  tatters. 

Indeed,  their  case  is  the  reverse  ;  they  maintain 
their  good  condition  when  they  are  made  free,  and 
look  as  well,  as  hearty,  and  as  stout  as  when  they 
drank  syrup  and  cane  juice  in  crop  time,  on  the 
estates  where  they  were  slaves.     They  are  not  only 
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P-neat  and  cleanly  in  their  dress,  but  full  of  Huery  and 
1  eliow.  Tlicy  wear  various  kerchiefs,  gaudy  gowns, 
'  many-colored  sashes,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
and  decked  thus,  they  enter  the  house  of  God  and 
kneel  down  with  as  much  apparent  earnestness  of 
I  devotion  in  their  demeanor,  as  there  is  real  shame- 
I  lessness  and  impudence  in  their  hearts. 

These  women  grow  fat  upon  the  bread  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  draw  their  finery  and  their  support  from 
!    the ,  foulest  sources  of  sliamc,  of  infamy,  and  guilt. 
Of  course  while  they  are  maintained  by  these  sources 
I   they  will  do  no  work,  and  consequently  their  lives 
I    Hre  lives  of  idleness.    All  this,  while  they  are  strong, 
,aBd  lively,  and  unthinking,  may  be  congenial  to  their 
'    tastes  and  feelings;  but  when  their  bodies  are  dis- 
eased, and  their  constitutions  weakened  by  dissipa- 
tion and  excess,  when  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
!    they  find    themselves   no  longer  young,  then  their 
I   sources  of  support  fail,  and  the  dreadful  curse  of 
poverty  falls  hard  and  heavy  upon  the  afflictions  of 
decrepit  age. 

When  reduced  to  this  condition,  many  of  these 

^mberable  beings,  with  the  same    ignorance   which 

Lthey  have  always  manifested  of  the  value  of  freedom, 

Ldow  seek  to  return  to  slavery ;    and  some  have  not 

Only  solicited,  hut  implored  their  ancient  masters  to 

^fceive  them  into  servitude,  and  with  it  to  the  rights 

tt.nd  privileges  they  once  enjoyed. 

I,  who  have  been  four  years  in  our  Colonies,  could 

IVelate  a  number  of  such  instances,  and  they  did  not 

fveri  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  short 
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period  of  six  months.  He  tells  us,  that  "  a  very 
fine  colored  woman  in  Antigua,  who  had  been  mana-* 
mitted  from  her  youth,  came  to  Captain  Lyons,  on 
whose  estate  she  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and  en- 
treated him  to  cancel,  if  possible,  her  manumission, 
and  receive  her  again  as  a  slave."  And  soon  after 
relating  this  anecdote,  he  adds  the  following  sound 
and  reasonable  reflection.  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  surely 
she  must  have  known  the  nature  of  that  state,  and 
the  contingencies  to  which  she  exposed  herself  by 
returning  to  it,  at  least  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in 
England." 

If  Englishmen,  however,  will  not  give  credit  to 
the  relation  of  events  that  have  passed  in  distant 
lands,  let  them  look  to  an  occurrence  that  happened 
some  time  back  in  their  own,  when  several  slaves 
who  had  been  brought  to  England,  and  were  made 
free,  declared  before  British  magistrates,  and  in  a 
British  court,  their  wish  and  determination  to  return 
to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  to  be  again  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  their  former  masters.  This  fact  wais 
published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  must  have  been 
seen  by  the  unthinking  but  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
sudden  emancipation,  as  well  as  by  the  more  prudent 
supporters  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  freedom. 

The  manner  of  life  both  amongf  the  males  and  fe- 
males  now  in  an  emancipated  condition,  but  who  were 
formerly  slaves,  I  have  described  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  exactly  as  I  saw  it,  and  as  it  called  forth  my 
pity  and  commiseration. 

Like  all  other  circumstances  that  tend  to  throw 
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» liglit  Upon  the  state  of  tUiiigs  in  our  colonies,  it 
only  proves  the  prudence  and  necessity  of  proceeding 
cautiously  in  the  great  work  to  be  achieved,  and 
holds  out  an  additional  inducement  to  the  friends  of 
the  ne^o,  to  comport  themselves  while  advocating 
his  cause  with  that  mildness  and  moderation  which 
is  likely  to  produce  the  best  effects. 

Surely  none  will  deny  tlial  it  is  more  just,  more 
charitable,  and  more  humane  to  educate  the  unedu- 
cated, and  to  enlighten  the  unenlightened  slave,  to 
teach  him  the  true  principles  of  freedom,  and  then 
to  let  him  enjoy  it,  than  to  give  it  to  him  while  he  is 
ignorant  of  its  worth,  while  he  knows  not  how  to 
appreciate  its  value,  while  be  is  unconscious  of  the 
benefits  he  might  derive  from  it,  and  while,  instead 
of  making  it  a  blessing,  he  would  convert  it  into  a 

ne. 

If  England  desire  to  emancipate  her  slaves  without 
injuring  her  colonies,  if  she  seek  to  bestow  liberty 
on  one  class  of  her  Transatlantic  subjects  without 
overwhelming  the  other  with  destruction,  she  will 
look  before  she  leaps ;  she  will  proceed  step  by  step, 
and  with  a  caution  worthy  of  the  importance  of  her 
undertaking. 

We  all  know  that  the  West  Indies,  in  spite  of 
the  arguments  of  sophists,  are  far  too  valuable  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  carelessness ;  and  if  there 
be  safety,  honor,  and  prudence  in  making  vigorous 
but  gradual  efforts  to  gain  a  great  object,  and  if 
there  be  danger,  folly,  and  temerity  in  making  them 
suddenly,  and   with    force,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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Great  Britain  will  prefer  a  slow  and  sure,  to  an 
impetuous  and  uncertain,  measure. 

The  colonies  certainly  produce  a  great  revenue, 
and  the  loss  of  this  great  revenue  would,  as  certainly, 
not  promote  the  payment  of  our  national  debt:  a 
truism  which  is,  I  think,  clear  to  the  comprehension 
even  of  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 


IN'  THt  WKST  INUTLS. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

DOMESTIC  AND  TOWN  SLAVES^TMEIR  LIVES. 


"  The  greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a  atate  of  complete  idleness, 
and  are  usually  ignorant  and  debauched  ta  the  last  degree." 
Six  Monllts  in  the  West  Indies. 


Ix  a  preceding  chapter  1  promised  tlie  reader  that  I 
would  notice  the  condition  of  the  domestic  and  town 
negroes,  which  will  include  all  those  to  whom  the 
description  I  have  given  of  the  life  of  slaves  on 
estates  will  not  apply. 

The  life,  then,  of  a  town  negro  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  a  slave  in  the  country.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  West  India  town  is,  perhaps,  the  possessor  of 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  a  dozen  slaves  ;  and  out  of 
this  number  he  selects  three  or  four  of  the  most 
valuable  for  his  own  domestic  purposes,  and  generally 
hires  out  the  rest  to  serve,  in  the  capacity  of  servants, 
those  persons  who  may  not,  like  himself,  have  any 
negroes  of  their  own. 

Too  many  of  these  slaves  are  worthless  and  bad, 
from  many  causes ;  and,  among  others,  from  the  bad 
discipline  in  which  they  are  kept  by  their  masters. 

The  ma.ster  expects  to  receive  a  certain  sum, 
monthly,  from  his  slave ;  that  sum  usually  varies 
from  four  to  eiglit  dollars,  according  to  tl  or 
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abilities  of  the  n^;ro,  and  it  too  often  happens  that, 
provided  it  is  r^ularly  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  he  gives  himself  very  little  trouble  or  concern 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acquired. 

HeiK^  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
servants,  and  the  still  greater  one  of  getting  bad  ones 
punished  as  they  deserve. 

Their  petty  larcenies,  their  great  impositions,  their 
infamous  neglect,  their  frequent  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, and  their  total  indifference  to  the  pleasure  or 
displeasure  of  those  who  hire  them,  must  be  tolerated 
and  endured ;  for  nontoleration  a^d  nonenduraoce 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  impolitic.  You  may 
complain  to  the  owner,  but  he  regularly  rec^i^es  hi* 
stipend,  and  what  cares  he?  you  may  scold  and 
abuse  the  slave,  but  he  laughs  at  you  in  his  sleeve, 
and  continues  in  his  old  road ;  what  cares  he  ?  you 
may  tell  your  friends  and  acquaintance  that  your 
case  is  very  hard,  they  will  pity  you,  and  say,  "  So 
it  is ;"  but  what  care  they  ?  Therefore  all  ye  who 
may  be  hereafter  doomed  to  cross  the  broad  Atlantic, 
and  to  vegetate  in  the  tropics,  on  this  subject  listen 
to  one  of  those  whom  experience  hath  taught,  aod 
take  the  advice  of  the  initiated.  Your  servants,  if  they 
be  hired  slaves,  will  plague,  tease,  worry,  torment, 
discompose,  unphtlosophise  (to  use  a  word  out  of  my 
own  dictionary),  vex,  irritate,  put  you  out  of  temper, 
and  make  you  perspire  beyond  all  calculation  ;  there- 
fore you  must  suffer  yourselves  to  be  wronged,  robbed, 
imposed  upon,  displeased,  and  disobeyed ;  only  when 
all  this  happens  you  must  not  complain,  you  muM 
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FMt  mttke  a  fuss,  you  must  be  quite  quiet,  quite  civil, 

I  quite  calm,  and  quite  cool ;  and  since  you  have  no 

chance  of  redress  by  a  statement  of  your  grievances, 

and  a  very  slight  one  of  bettering  your  situation  by 

changing  your  servants,  you  had  better  let  them  rob, 

t  steal,  displease,  and  disobey  as  much  a.s  their  slave- 

I  fhips  may  please  so  to  do ;  and  then,  like  true  philo- 

I  sophers,  join  your  friends  in  the  exclamation,  what 

care  we  ?     Tliis  is  my  advice,  reader,  and  unless  you 

follow  it  you  will  have  very  little  comfort,  and   it 

may  be,  very  little  peace. 

I  have  said  that  the  slave  usually  carries  a  stipend 
to  his  master  of  from  four  to  eight  dollars,  according 
to  his  ability,  out  of  ins  monthly  earnings,  I  will  now 
tell  bow  he  himself  exists. 

If  he  be  let  by  his  master,  he  is  probably  hired  by 

a  resident  for  a  certain  sum,  say  six  dollars  per 

month,  and  this  money  is  regularly  paid  to  the  owner. 

I  In  his  new  place  the  slave  is  provided  with  a  Negro 

house,  of  which  there  are  a  certain  number  attached 

to  every  dwelling,  and  he  is  either  fed,  or  receives 

half  a  dollar  (about  two  shillings  and  twopence)  per 

I  week  to  feed  'himself.     If,  however,  tis  is  often  the 

'  case,  the  owner  say  to  the  slave,  you  are  at  liberty  to 

go  and  hire  yourself  out,  only  you  must  be  sure  to 

bring  me  six  dollars  a  month   for  your  labor,  the 

felk)W  generally  contrives  to  hire  himself  for  three 

or  four  dollars  extra,  which  he,  of  course,  deposits, 

■with  all  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher,  into  whichever 

■pocket  of  his  pantaloons  has  no  hole  at  the  bottom. 
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I  should  further  mention  that  his  owner  engages  to 
furnish  him  with  clothes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  he  receives  a  certain  stipend, 
part  of  which  he  pays  over  to  his  possessor  by  whom 
he  is  clothed,  that  he  is  housed  and  fed  by  the  resi- 
dent who  hires  him,  and  that  all  this  is  for  his  do- 
mestic services.  Let  us  now  examine  what  those 
domestic  services  are. 

Certainly,  then,  they  are  not  remarkable  either  for 
their  multitude  or  their  magnitude. 

The  condition  of  a  hired  domestic  is  little  short  of 
a  sinecure.  He,  or  she,  is  most  frequently  idle ;  but 
when  very  busily  employed,  one  need  have  but  little 
penetration  to  discover  that  it  is  either  in  doing 
nothing,  or  in  doing  mischief. 

Every  poor  devil  who,  like  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, hath  lived  in  the  West  Indies  without  possessing 
slaves  of  his  own  is  aware  that  one's  household  affairs, 
however  circumscribed,  are  never  carried  on  without 
the  connivance  and  cooperation  of  a  certain  body  of 
ministry.  In  fact,  the  establishment  of  nii4or  An- 
gloisj  who  goes  for  a  little  while  to  the  West  Indies, 
is  quite  a  nation  in  miniature. 

His  dwelling,  par  exemplej  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  with  a  neatly  shingled  roof,  is  the  representative 
of  a  country;  then  he  has  his  negro  houses,  his 
kitchen,  and  his  stables,  fit  receptacles,  by  my  faith, 
for  his  lords,  his  commons,  and  his  ministry.  A  tall, 
stout,  hale,  hearty  obsthiate,  and  unbenditig  butler 
by  way  of  premier^  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  a  waj^jipi^ 
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Volrian,  a  groom,  and  a  little  stable  boy  are  the 
persons  of  whom  the  said  ministry  is  composed  :  a 
nice  assemblage,  by  the  manes  of  my  aunt  Josephine, 
of  whigs,  toriea,  and  liberals!  Perchance,  too,  an 
old  woman  may  have  crept  into  this  august  assembly ; 
and,  reader,  why  not  ?  See  you,  I  pray,  any  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  old  women  should  be 
excluded  '.  Weil,  all  these,  and  it  is  quite  natural, 
have  their  relations  to  serve.  The  butler  is  the  man 
in  pmcer,  and  has  the  key  of  the  cellar,  so  he  gives 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  liis  first  cousin,  and  a  bottle  of 
porter  to  his  maiden  aunt ;  the  housemaid  presents 
her  sister  with  a  pair  of  decanters,  the  washerwoman 
gives  a  shirt  to  her  son,  the  cook  dispenses  soup, 
meat,  and  vegetables  to  his  poor  relatives,  and  the 
groom,  and  the  little  stable  boy  take  care  to  let  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  have  a  nice  ride  on  their 
master's  horses.  All  these  make  their  market  penny, 
■and  so  the  master,  who  represents  the  people,  is 
'robbed,  cheated,  imposed  upon ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, poor  man,  some  of  his  friends  endeavour  to 
■persuade  him  that  he  is  no  worse  than  others,  and 
the  more  miserable  he  gets  the  more  happ^  theif  would 
make  him  fancy  himself. 

But,  joking  apart,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Tiouse  servant  will  really  do  nothing  but  wait  at  table, 
and  a  few  duties  equally  light ;  the  washerwoman 
will  do  notliing  but  wash;  and  in  fact,  there  is  no 
one  servant  who  will  do  the  slightest  portion  of  work 
Ibev  *  *hey  consider  a  sine  qua  non. 

■at,  rob,  and  pilfer ;  and  though 
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they  only  take  a  little  at  a  time,  and  would  be  really 
afraid  to  take  much,  yet  as 

"  every  little  makes  a  mickle," 

ijbey  manage  between  them  to  make  away  with  a 
good  deal  in  a  short  time,  and  they  do  it  so  cun- 
ningly that,  although  you  know  very  well  who  it  is 
that  takes  this,  that,  and  the  other,  yet  you  can  never 
catch  them  in  the  act,  and  very  seldom  trace  out  the 
hiding  place  where  the  stolen  goods  are  deposited. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  domestic  slaves  have 
negro  houses,  which  are  commonly  attached  to  the 
'dwellings  of  their  masters.  In  these  they  ought  to 
sleep,  and  sometimes  do,  but  they  are  oftener  absent ; 
one  night  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  another  at  one  of 
those  pic-nic  evening  parties  which  I  noticed  in  the 
former  pages  of  this  voltime. 

The  females  gain  by  prostitution  and  robbery  what 
the  males  procure  by  robbery  alone;  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  seldom  find  either  sex  deficient  in  articles 
of  dress,  for  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world 
more  vain  of  their  external  appearance,  or  nK>re 
anxious  to  adorn  their  persons. 

Household  servants,  however,  are  not  the  only 
class  of  slaves  who  gain  their  subsistence  in  town. 
There  are  a  number  of  boys  and  women  whom  their 
owners  either  employ  themselves  to  carry  about 
various  articles  for  sale,  in  wooden  trays,  or  hire  them 
to  the  hucksters  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  slaves  who  have  learnt 
some  business,  and  gain  no  inconsiderable  wages  in 
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i^be  practice  of  it.  Amoug  these  we  may  rank  coopers, 
carpenters,  turners,  bricklayers,  taylors,  and  shoe- 
makers, all  of  whom  thrive  well  in  the  colonies. 

I  think  I  am  not  unjust  when  1  say  that  these 
negroes  are  generally  more  civilized,  and  more  res- 
pectable, than  others. 

From  their  several  trades  they  derive  considerably 
more  cash  than  they  are  obliged  to  pay  over  to  their 
maslers.  This  enables  them  to  maintain  a  good  and 
comfortable  appearance ;  which,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of 
bonest  industry  more  than  of  dishonest  roguery,  looks 
well. 

From  being  put  in  a  train  to  acquire  creditably 
■what  they  earn,  they  have  less  temptatiou  to  seek  it 
fraudulently  ;  and  from  being  generally  employed  in 
doing  good,  tbey  have  not  so  many  opportunities  ibr 
doing  mischief.  Moreover,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  served  their  apprenticeship  at  an  early  age, 
and  from  having  dwelt  from  that  early  age  in  the 
towns,  and  among  white  men,  they  have  become 
-«omewhat  more  enlightened  ;  and  if  for  morality  and 
leligioa  they  are  not  far  before  their  brethren,  yet, 
tipon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  they  were  better 
prepared  for  emancipation. 

Let  this  sentence  lead  no  one  astray.  1  do  not  say 
that  they  are  prepared,  but  that  they  are  better  pre- 
pared than  the  rest. 

So  much  for  the  domestic  and  town  negroes. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL  RULE FOOD  AND 

CLOTHING. 


**  Tbey  are  not  so  badly  off  for  food  as  many  people  in  this 
country  imagine."  BickelL 

**  Negroes  are  generally  fond  of  dress,  and,  in  the  towns,  many 
of  them  *  *  *  are  respectably  clad."  Ibid. 


The  ccmdition  of  slaves  on  estates,  and  of  town  and 
domestic  negroes  having  been  delineated,  it  remains 
for  me  to  bring  forward  the  exceptions  which  I  pro- 
mised to  notice ;  detailing  the  situation  of  those  slaves 
who,  from  various  causes,  are  less  happy  than  their 
brethren. 

Of  this  class  there  are  many  of  a  naturally  morose 
and  unhappy  disposition — a  sort  of  tribe  of  misan- 
thropes— whom  no  situation  could  please,  and  who 
would  be,  from  habit,  just  as  discontented  with  their 
freedom  as  they  are  now  with  their  slavery ;  but  there 
are  also  a  few  slaves  who  are  unhappy  from  other 
causes,  some  from  belonging  to  impoverished  and 
others  to  tyrannical  owners. 

That  all  men  are  not  gifted  with  the  same  portion  of 
humanity  is  true,  however  much  it  may  be  lamented ; 
there  are  some  who  are  by  nature  cruel,  some  whose 
minds  are  sufficiently  depraved  to  feel  a  sort  of  plea- 
surable delight  in  inflicting  tortures  on  their  fellow 
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ttures,  and  if  the  power  of  actually  maiming, 
jlating,  or  overwhipping  those  beneath  them  be 
denied,  they  will,  nevertheless,  contrive  a  thousand 
ways  and  means,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  for 
tormenting  and  rendering  them  unhappy,  for  making 
their  lives  miserable  and  their  existence  a  burthen. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  so  likely  to  possess  this 
feeling  as  the  uneducated,  unenlightened,  but  eman- 
cipated being  who,  from  having  been  a  slave,  has 
become  elevated,  by  an  unlookcd  for  train  of  inci- 
dents, to  the  situation  of  master. 

One  would  perhaps  think  that  a  being  who  had 
himself  known  the  suflerings  of  a  suffering  state, 
would,  if  be  had  it  in  his  power,  be  instigated  by  a 
desire  to  mitigate  those  sufferings  in  the  condition  of 
others.  A  feeling  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is, 
however,  commonly  predominant ;  and  it  is  too  pro- 
verbial, that  there  is  no  tyrant  so  tyrannical  as  the 
,  tyrant  who  has  once  been  a  slave. 
■  I  regret  to  say  that,  among  the  towns  in  the  West 
I  Indies,  there  are  too  many  such  tyrants,  too  many  who 
have  found  the  means  to  elevate  themselves  from  the 
degraded  situation  of  slaves  to  the  important  con- 
dition of  masters,  who,  because  they  have  received  no 
education  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  their  new  rank, 
consequently  treat  the  slaves  in  tiieir  possession  with 
more  harshness  and  cruelty  than  is  either  necessary, 
Or,  among  other  owners,  custoraa^}^ 

1  will  state,  however,  my  conviction  that  female 
owners,  of  this  class,  are  more  cruel  than  the  male; 
tlieir  revenge  is  more  durable  and  their  methods  of 
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punishment  more  refined,  particularly  towards  slayeft 
of  their  own  sex. 

Male  or  female,  however)  such  owners  are  equaUgr 
descrying  of  censure,  and  generally  meet  with  the 
proportion  they  merit. 

I  have  said  that  they  frequently  treat  their  slaves 
with  cruelty,  but  it  is  with  a  cruelty  that  does  not 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  law ;  it  is  not  of  a  fiagraiit 
or  monstrous  kind,  they  dare  not  maim  nor  mutilate 
their  slaves,  neither  would  they  if  they  could,  for  it 
would  be  only  injuring  their  own  property ;  they 
cannot  even  whip  them  for  their  greatest  offences 
beyond  a  limited  number  of  stripes,  with  an  aor 
strument  fixed  by  law,  without  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate ;  but  they  can  find  many  sinister  means  to 
make  them  miserable,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis* 
<rover,  by  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  those  masters 
who  put  such  sinister  means  in  practice. 

The  circumstance  of  their  having  been  once  slaves 
themselves,  will,  of  course,  lead  the  reader  to  infer 
that  they  are  not  white  men.  I  will  now  tell  him 
that  most  of  them  are  colored,  and  many  quite  black, 
but  I  hope  he  will  not  imagine  that  I  intend  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  the  whole  body  of  colored  people ; 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  my  observations  were  so 
misconstrued,  or  that  they  tended  to  injure  any  but 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  viz.  the  cruel 
and  the  unjust.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  amongst  these 
we  may  also  rank  a  few  of  the  French  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies. 

I  will  state,  however,  in  justice  to  the  whole  body 
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of  West  Indians,  speaking  generally,  that  they  are 
too  humane  to  encourage  cruelty  of  any  kind ;  and) 
that  when  they  see  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law, 
and  that  it  is  carried  on  with  a  caution  that  baffles 
the  possibility  of  attacking  it  as  it  deserves,  though 
lliey  cannot  punish  they  always  censure  and  con- 
demn, and  unite  in  deprecating  and  despising  thos^ 
who  practise  it. 

Of  those  slaves  who  belong  to  impoverished  masters 
]  shall  merely  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
are  assailed  by  poverty  to  provide  tlieir  negroes  with 
food  and  clothing  so  liberally  as  the  more  opulent 
owners,  and  that  their  slaves,  as  they  liave  fewer 
'comforts  and  privileges  than  the  generality  of  their 
^lows,  are,  consequently,  less  happy  and  contented, 

I  have  thus  far  kept  my  promise  of  noticing  the 
fsondition  of  all  the  more  unhappy  sort  of  negroes  in 
ike  West  Indies,  and  they  appear  to  consist  of  three 


I.  The  unhappy  by  dispositicms  morose  and  dis- 
itented. 

II.  The  unhappy  by  the  sinister  ill  treatment  they 
;eive  from  those  owners  who  have  been  themselves 

rriaves,  and  from  a  few  of  the  French  inhabitants. 

III.  The  unhappy  from  a  want  of  comfort,  arising 
from   the   impoverished  condition  of  their  masters, 

I^Wid  their  consequent  inability  to  provide  them  with 
K  liberal  allowance  of  food  and  clothing. 
'     These  three  classes  may  be  termed  exceptions  of 
ihe  general  rule  of  the  happiness  and  contentment 
now  existing  among  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
Of  the  first  I  will  say  nothing,  for  1  see  no  remedy 
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for  the  evil.  Of  the  two  last,  however,  I  do  really 
believe  that  some  means  might  be  found  for  amelio- 
rkihkg  their  condition.  '  * 

Of  the  second  class  I  would  suggest  that  a  person 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  should  consist  in  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  all  slaves  who  appear  to  be  in  a 
lean,  weakly,  and  emaciated  state,  from  unnatural 
causes ;  and  that  provided  the  effects  produced  could 
b€  proved  to  have  arisen  from  sinister  ill  treatm^t, 
that  the  offenders  should  be  duly  punished,  either  by 
depriving  them,  during  a  certain  period,  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  slaves,  or  by  imposing  a  heavy  fine  that 
^onld  effectually  prevent  them  from  repeating  the 
offence. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class  I  will  only  remark'; 
that  I  think  no  master  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
more  slaves  than  he  can  maintain  in  a  good  condition; 
and  properly  feed  and  clothe ;  or  if  he  do  keep  them, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  hire  them  out,  and  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  earnings  to  those 
purposes. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  of  what  the  food  and  clothing  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  commonly  consists.  I  will  begin  with 
slaves  on  estates. 

Osnaburgs,  baize,  linen  checks,  woollen  caps,  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs,  hats,  thread,  needles,  &c.  are  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies  in  the  various  ships  that  trade 
thither;  and,  together  with  salt  codfish,  and  herrings, 
with  sugar-making  implements,  and  other  estate  ne- 
cessaries, are  called  plantation  stores. 

The  slaves  are  usually  provided  with  three  suits 
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clothing  a  year,  wliicli  they  commonly  make  up 
themselves  from  the  various  stuffs  delivered  to  them. 
Their  hats  and  woollen  caps  are  made  in  England, 
I  believe  expressly  for  the  West  Indies.  The  frock 
coats  of  the  men,  and  the  petticoats  of  the  female 
negroes  are  usually  of  baize,  or  osnaburg;  and  they 
liave  shirts,  shifts,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  linen 
checks  regularly  dealt  out  to  them. 

The  suits  they  wear  are  cool,  and  adapted  to  the 
climate;  and  they  seem  to  prefer  them  loose,  for, 
as  they  make  them  themselves,  they  could,  if  they 
wished,  wear  them  tight. 

To  all  who  have  seen  the  colonies,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  there  are  many  slaves  on  estates 
who  dress  themselves,  not  more  decently,  for  they  are 
all  decent,  but  more  smartly  than  the  rest,  and  in 
a  suit  of  clothes  of  which  they  have  not  received 
a  single  article  from  their  masters,  but  which  they 
have  themselves  purchased  in  town.  Purchased 
them ! ! !  Purchased  them  do  you  say  ?  Ay,  sweet 
reader,  'tis  even  so  :  the  slave  in  his  ameliorated 
condition  has  many  means  wliereby  to  purchase  a 
host  of  comforts,  if  he  have  the  inclination  so  to  do. 
How,  then?  Listen,  and  thou  slialt  hear:  I  have 
^ready  told  you  that  he  has  a  portion  of  ground 
exclusively  his  own,  which  he  has  a  proper  time 
allowed  him  to  cultivate;  that  he  has  also  a  house, 
^d  that  he  usually  keeps  in  its  neighborhood  fowls, 
pigs,  and  goats.  I  might  have  mentioned  too,  that 
be  receives,  in  crop  time,  a  certain  number  of  canes, 
a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  fixed  allowance  of 
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sling^.  lid  his  pfovisiM  ground' he  plants  gdhiM 
gfBSs^  Indiftn  com,  yain»,  teniers,  okros^  peppen,  &e. 
He  also  procures  fhlit,  growuig  in  his  own  garden, 
at  ih  other  parts  on  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
MCMe,  ftnd  as  it  may  be  easily  supposed  th«t  he 
tiduld  not  consume  all  these  things  himself^  he  canka 
them  with  him  to  the  town  market,  and  there  dispoaas 
of  them  to  good  advantage.  With  his  profit!  he 
either  purchMes  wherewith  to  make  him  drunk,  or 
wherewith  to  make  him  smftrt;  or,  if  he  thiaiks  it 
tiiote  prudent,  he  lays  by  his  earnings,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  accumulation  amounts  to  something  conn* 
flteable. 

To  give  sOtne  idea  of  whut  those  earnings  araj  we 
will  Suppose  the  contents  of  his  wooden  tray  in  the 
taaritettobe 

A  young  pig '  I    dollar 

A  ptdr  of  fine  fowls « j 

Vegetables,  firoity  calabashesy  &c.  ...      J 

Amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  two  dollars  and  a  quar- 
ter, near  ten  shillings  sterling. 

This,  if  accumulated,  would  amoimt  to  twenty^four 
pounds  a  year,  without  including  the  sale  of  canes, 
Sugar,  sling,  and  even  clothing,  for  his  clothing  he 
often  vends,  as  the  quantity  he  receives  from  his 
master  is  more  than  sufficient  for  his  use. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  week  that  he  has  a  young 
pig,  and  a  pair  of  fowls  to  sell,  therefore  the  amount 
of  his  earnings  is  not  so  great  as  ten  shillings,  but 
if  we  include  every  thing  that  he  is  able  to  dispdMe 

*  A  sort  of  thick  syrup. 
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'  of,  i  think  we  may  fairly  average  his  profits  at  five 
shillings,  which  would  amount  to  thirteen  pounds 
per  annum ;  as  much  as  British  servants  usually 
receive.  But  when  I  assert  that  the  greater  number 
e(  slaves  can  earn  five  shillings,  I  am  by  no  means 
laying  that  they  do.  There  is  a  vast  diiierence 
Between  can  and  do,  and  nobody  appears  to  under- 
stand that  difference  more  than  Monsieur  le  Noir. 

Those  who  have  the  power  of  earning  frequently 
n^Ieet  it,  and  the  cursed  spirit  of  slavery  leaves  too 
many  contented  with  what  they  deem  sufficient  for 
nature,  without  spurring  them  to  exert  themselves  to 
gain  an  overplus.  These,  from  natural  idleness,  only 
cultivate  sufficient  ground  to  yield  them  as  much 
fruit,  and  as  many  vegetables  as  they  require  for 
their  own  consumption ;  consequently,  they  have  uone 
to  sell.  Others,  however,  are  more  enterprising,  and 
strive  to  make  as  much  as  they  can,  frequently  lay- 
ing by,  but  oftcner  spending  their  earnings. 

Slaves  on  the  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
have  often  greater  advantages  than  their  fellows  in  the 
country,  because  they  are  enabled,  after  their  daily 
work,  to  bring  bundles  of  grass  into  town,  and  to  sell  it 
to  the  different  persons  who  keep  horses.  As  Guinea 
.  grass  is  an  indispensable  article  they  are  always  cer- 
tain of  a  sale,  and  they  may  earn  a  great  deal  by  it. 

I  was  regularly  supplied  with  three  bundles  per 
sight  by  the  same  man  during  a  period  of  six  months. 
I  gave  him  a  bitt  a  bundle,  which  made  it  about  one 
shilling  a  night,  so  that  in  the  six  months  I  must 
have  paid  him  rather  more  than  ten  pounds  sterling; 
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imd  this  was  independent  of  the  sale  of  his  sugar, 
4riuig,  stocky  and  provisions,  which  he  brought  to  to¥nii 
every  week,  and  by  which  he  must  haye  earned  some- 
tlung  considerable. 

'  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  many  slaves 
can^  and  that  some  do,  make  wherewith  to  purchase 
a  host  of  comforts ;  and  I  will  wind  up  my  statement 
witk  the  iassertion  that  I  have  known  several  negroes 
who  had  accumulated  large  sums  of  money,  -  more 
than  enough  to  purchase  their  emancipation,  but 
that  as  they  saw  no  necessity  for  changing  their  cour 
dition,  and  were  very  well  contented  with  a  state  of 
slavery,  they  preferred  remaining  in  that  state  and 
allowing  their  money  to  increase. 

But  to  return  from  my  long  digression,  the  food  of 
slaves  on  estates  usually  consists  of  salted  provisions, 
which  are  sent  out  from  England,  with  their  own 
mixture  of  vegetables,  of  which  there  is  an  immense 
variety. 

Yams,  taniers,  plantains,  okros,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, &c.  are  really  fine  sustenance  when  eaten  with 
salt  codfish,  herrings,  or  pork,  all  of  which  the  slaves 
prefer  to  fresh  meat :  if  they  did  not  they  might 
consume  their  pigs  and  poultry,  but  they  often  ex- 
change these  for  salt  provisions. 

They  render  their  meals  palatable  with  Cayenne ; 
and  their  favorite  messes  are  the  pepper-pot  and 
caliloo.  They  are  fond  of  rum ;  and  they  drink  great 
quantities  of  cane  juice,  which  is  very  fattening. 

It  is  certain  t^at  they  prefer  their  own  mode  of 
living  to  that  of  the  Europeans.    Their  diet  is  whole- 
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some,  and  suited  to  a  wann  climate.  They  get  as 
much,  nay  more,  than  they  can  eat,  kad  with  that 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied.     . 

There  are,  however,  some  among  them  who  like 
to  have  a  few  luxuries  in  their  huts ;  whether  for  their 
frienda  or  for  their  own  consumption  I  know  not, 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  driver  of  the  great  gang  on 

estate,  took  me  into  his  house,  and  offered  me 

a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  bit  of  plum  cake. 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 

SLAVES — DAYS  0¥  JUBILEE. 


"  Every  passion  acts  upon  them  with  strange  intensity :  their 
anger  is  sudden  and  furious ;  their  mirth  clamorous  and  exces- 
sive ;  their  curiosity  audacious,  and  their  love  the  sheer  demitid 

for  gratification  of  an  ardent  animal  deure." 

Colerkige, 

'<  While  on  the  suhject  of  Christmas  I  may  remark,  that  the 
whole  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  have  three,  and  some  of  them 
four  days  allowed  for  their  amusements/'  Barclay. 


I  SAID  I  would  explain  the  slaves  themselves,  perhaps 
I  could  not  have  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task. 
Eccentric  in  their  habits^  and  unaccountable  in  their 
dispositions,  it  requires  much  study  and  observati<Hi 
of  their  character  to  be  able  to  form  one's  self,  much 
less  to  convey  to  others,  a  good  idea  of  them. 

I  cannot  describe  them  as  a  race  possessing  quali- 
ties which  may  be  applied  generally;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  so  much  variety  among  them  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  six  or  eight  that  can  be  said  to  re- 
semble each  other  in  any  one  particular  point. 

We  all  know  that  as  great  differences  exist  between 
the  minds  and  dispositions  of  men  as  between  their 
stature,  their  features,  and  their  general  appearance ; 
but  we  know  also  that  every  race  of  people  has  its 
peculiar  characteristic.     The  Spaniards  are   prtnid 
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lughty  ;  the  Dutch  obstinate  and  phlegmatic  ; 
the  Italians  polite  and  plein  tie  ruse;  the  French 
lively  and  volatile ;  the  Irish  warm  and  impetuous ; 
tlie  Scotch  cool  and  persevering  ;  while  the  English, 
to  include  multum  in  parvo,  are  all  John  Bulls ;  yet 
I  can  find  no  characteristic  for  the  negroes,  nothing 
that  will  apply  to  all,  unless  it  be  the  undisputed 
possession  of  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  a  skull  that  might 
well  resist  a  blow  from  the  iron  hammer  of  a  London 
blacksmith,  and  the  patronage  of  a  certain  invisible 
little  devil,  who  is  always  about  their  persons,  con- 
triving, with  most  praiseworthy  perseverance,  to  in- 
stigate them,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  to  put 
their  hands  to  mischief.  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  by  stating  the  qualities  which  are  possessed 
by  some,  and  the  pa^iona  which  actuate  othera ; 
&nd  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  points  in  the  cha- 
racters of  a  few  by  an  original  anecdote,  or  the  occa- 
sional relation  of  an  occurrence  of  which  I  may  have 
been  a  personal  witness. 

I  know  not  what  prompts  me  to  begin  with  one  of 
their  worst  traits,  perhaps  it  is  that  this  trait  may 
be  more  generally  applied  than  many  othera ;  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  dishonesty,  which  has  tempted  nearly 
all  those  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
acquainted,  to  practise  petty  larcenies,  and  to  rob  as 
many  trifles  as  they  thought  they  might  steal  with 
good  chance  of  concealment  and  little  hazard  of  pu- 
j  nishment. 

Many  of  the  slaves  have  an  idea,  which  it  is  diffi- 
0  couvince  them  Is  a  false  one,  that  there  is 
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really  no  harm  in  this  sort  of  robbery;  unaginni^ 
as  they  do,  that  by  pilfering  from  their  owners  ope 
masters  one  or  two  trifles  of  which  he  already  a{qpeaii 
to  have  too  many,  they  are  doing  him  np  injury,  and 
themselves  much  good.  As  long  as  th^  do  not  talm 
things  of  value  th^  consider  themselves  honest ;  fmd 
therefore,  reader,  if  ever  you  go  to  the  West  Indies^ 
and  hear  that  Cudjoe,  Quaco,  and  Quasbey  ar^ 
honest  men,  you  will  know  what  sort  of  honeisty  thcgr 
possess.  ^ 

Taking  the  n^proes  ^^  en  masse,"  I  think  I  may 
call  them  a  lively,  sprightly,  and  good  tempered  set ; 
not  likely  to  be  deeply  impressed  even  with  the  most 
solemn  warnings,  or  the  most  afiecting  scaies,  but 
carrying  in  their  faces  a  joyousness  peculiarly  theiv 
own^  and  in  their  hearts  a  total  indifference  to  tbe 
woe  of  others.  Yet  no  sensation  can  be  greater  than 
that  created  among  them  by  a  fete  or  festival;  no 
people  can  be  more  alive  to  pleasure,  none  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  future  good  tp  present  gratifica- 
tion. Novelty  is  charming  to  them,  and  they  display 
a  curious  interest  in  eveiy  new  scene.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  bishop,  the  departure  of  a  governor,  or  the  dril* 
ling  of  a  body  of  troops,  I  have  seen  a  whole  crowd 
as  much  exhilirated  as  if  every  one  of  them  had  taken 
a  bottle  of  champagne  for  their  breakfast. 

They  seize  every  opportunity  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  the  fete  which  is  given  to  the  master  is 
generally  likewise  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
slave. 

A  ball  is  given,  and  while  the  merry  guests. we 
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tncing^  with  their  fair  partners  in  the  drawing-room, 
ttid  enjoying  themselves  within,  I  would  lay  the 
Woolly  caput  of  my  friend  Quasbey  against  the  head 
Dd  shoulders  of  a  cabinet  minister,  that  a  joyous  as- 
mblage  of  our  darker  brethren  were  "  tripping 
fceir  light  fantastic  toes,"  which,  Heaven  knows,  are 
Htastic  to  a  miracle,  in  the  great  hall  without, 
incing  the  very  Lancers  tlieraselves,  with  a  grace, 
Uety,  and  goitt,  equal  to  that  displayed  by  their 
masters  and  mistresses. 

(When  a  slave  is  displeased,  however,  he  is  gene- 
lally  very  sullen  and  morose  as  long  as  his  displeasure 
btotiQues ;  but,  though  he  is  very  capable  of  bearing 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  keep  a  gloomy 
ixnmtenance ;  and,  although  his  injury  is  not  fot^otten, 
his  gaiety  is  soon  resumed.  There  are,  however, 
■Ome  amongst  them  who  will  scruple  at  no  means  to 
[ain  a  furious  and  quick  revenge,  and  that  revenge  is 
Umetimes  as  diabolical  in  its  nature  as  dreadful  in  its 
isequences,  and  as  hateful  in  its  design  as  it  is 
^ssible  for  human  nature  to  conceive,  or  human 
[tower  to  execute.  The  following  is  a  horrid  speci- 
iaen.  A  black  woman  of  middle  age,  on  au  estate  in 
tlie  island  of  Grenada,  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
toted  for  his  kindness,  his  humanity,  and  his  consi- 
jjeration  for  his  slaves,  had  conceived,  for  some 
(rifling  reason,  a  dislike  to  her  master,  and  had 
px>mplly  determined  to  have  her  revenge.  After 
pondering  in  her  mind  a  thousand  means  of  satisfying 
her  dark  design,  she  at  length  settled  that  no  loss 
could  so  materially  injure  her  master  as  the  loss  of 
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one  or  two  of  his  daves;  aad,  aocordinglyy  abe  re^- 
solved  on  the  crime  of  murder,  and  actually  lijd 
destitqr  two  or  ihrte  (I  fiirgM  which)  of  her  Mm 
children,  by  administaring  to  them  a  qimntity  of 
ground  gla»  in  thdr  meals.    This  she  thought. the 

most  effiKstual  me&od  of  doipg  the  dark  deed  widioat 
discovtty. 

In  the  mind  of  that  woman,  the  diabolical  spirit  of 
revenge  was  too  powerful  even  for  the  near  titf.^ 
kindred  that  exist  between  a  mother  and  her  ^oflS* 
spring,  and  the  strongest  affections  of  our  nature  to 
contmd  widi  and  to  thwart;  the  same  spirit  veigns; 
only  in  a  milder  d^ree,  in  the  breasts  of  maiqr  of 
the  slaves. 

Gratitude  for  many  kindnesses,  is  a  quality  wtH 
often  found  among  the  blacks,  idthough  one  muf 
sometimes  meet  with  it;  but  great  cunning,  keen 
penetmtion,  sly  remarks,  and  witty  inventions,  an 
indescribable  quickness  in  telling  a  good,  or  rather 
a  bad  lie,  and  a  terrible  propensity  to  swear  that 
black  is  white,  are  points  of  character  applicable  to 
nearly  all. 

Many  of  them  have  also  much  comic  humor.  I 
had,  in  Grenada,  a  servant,  named  Cudjoe,  who  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  getting  drunk,  and,  in  his 
moments  of  intemperance,  I  used  to  reproach  hies, 
and  frequently  felt  inclined  to  give  him  a  good  cuff* 
ing,  but  he  always  foiled  my  wrath,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  perfectly  sober,  and,  in  proof  of  his 
assertion,  saying,  (raising  one  leg,  and  holding  firm 
by  the  first  substantial  thing  he  could  lay  hold  of,) 
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**  Massa,  you  eber  see  a  drunken  man  tand  upon  one 
foot,  eh  ?" 

Another  negro  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  him 
long  lectures  for  running  away,  and,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  these,  was  once  about  to  flog 
llira  for  the  same  offence,  "  Masaa,  if  you  preache, 
preacbe;  if  you  flogge,  flogge ;  but  no  preache  and 
■ogge  too." 

This  is  an  old  story,  although  little  known,  but 
Ike  following  is  certainly  original. 

A  young  negro  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
'belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  town,  was, 
ibr  some  unknown  cause,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
Mnning  away,  and  vegetating  in  the  woods  till  he 
was  brought  back.  He  had  repeated  this  offence 
•bout  a  dozen  times,  and  liad  always  been  forgiven 
fin  his  promising  not  to  commit  it  again.  At  length, 
liowever,  he  was  one  day  brought  back  from  one  of 
fais  excursions,  and  summoned  to  the  presence  of  his 
Aaster,  who  strongly  suspected  that,  as  he  waa 
young,  he  must  have  been  led  astray  by  one 
more  old  in  iniquity  than  himself.  His  master  ad- 
dressed him — "  Well,  Plato"'  (you  see,  reader,  he 
had  the  name  without  the  disposition  of  a  philoso- 
pher), "  so  you  have  been  running  away  again.  I 
JUn  sure  there  is  somebody  who  tempts  you ;  now,  if 
1  tell  me  who  it  is,  I  will  forgive,  but  if  not,  I 
rill  flog  you."  "  Well,  Massa,"  replied  the  young 
if  you  no  lick*  me  I  go  tell  you  true. 
'  Flog. 
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You  sabe*  my  daddy  da  sleep  wid  me;  Massa,  one 
nighti  bout  ten  o'clock,  the  debil  da  come,  he  wlu»> 
per,  ^  PlatOi  you  run  away/  my  daddy  hear  de 
debily  he  say,  '  Plato,  you  no  run  away.'  Well^ 
Massa,  de  debil  say  one  ting,  my  daddy  say  anoder, 
me  no  sabe  what  for  do;  den  de  debil  poll  me,  so 
my  daddy  puU  too,  at  last,  Massa,  de  debil  puU 
tioBger,  and  me  run  away/' 

Plato  ceased,  and  was  forgiven;  but  Plato  i»  inoof^ 
rigible,  and  still  runs  away; 

Strong  attachment,  either  to  their  wives  or  to  their 
children,  is  not  conunon  among  the  slaves,  thk  is 
perhaps  partly  owing  to  their  immorality,  and  becany 
they  have  more  wives  than  cue;  and  partly  because 
any  anxiety  for  the  comfort  and  welfare,  and  lately 
the  education  and  instruction,  of  their  oflbprii^  is 
femovedj  by  the  conviction  that  all  this  will  be  at' 
tended  to  by  the  owner;  and  it  often  happens  that^ 
where  there  is  little  care  there  is  also  little  affectioo. 

• 

The  mother  who  gives  her  infant  babe  to  be  nursed 
by  a  stranger,  and  only  sees  it  occasionally,  as  duty 
requires,  until  it  has  grown  out  of  its  infancy  into 
childhood  more  matured,  does  not  feel  for  it  the 
love  of  one  who  has  nursed  and  reared  it  herself,  who 
had  performed  for  it  all  those  sweet  and  tender 
offices  which  so  eminently  endear  the  child  to  the 
mother,  and  the  mother  to  the  child. 

The  indifference  of  one  has  weakened  the  ties  of 
nature,  the  anxiety  of  the  other  has  strengthened 'the 
affections  of  her  heart. 

•  Know. 
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-  But,  independent  of  these  causes,  I  do  not  believe 
at  attachment  to  his  offspring  is  at  all  conspicuous 

n  the  character  of  a  slave,  if  it  were,  his  ignorance 

ind  uncivil izat ion  would  not  conceal  it  from  us. 
Sducation  may  develope  and  improve  our  affections, 

ut  nature  has  planted  them  in  our  breasts ;  and  the 
irild  tigress,  in  her  lair,  will  often  display  more  af- 

iCtion  for  her  offspring  than  those  cold-hearted 
bebigs  who  form  many  of  a  mighty  nation,  where 
pefinement  and  education  may  have  done  their  noblest 
nrk. 

'  It  IB  not,  however,  uncommon  to  see  a  slave  attach 
Mmself  to  one  woman,  and  the  number  of  lawful 
barriages  among  the  negroes,  as  religion  makes  its 
progress,  will,  doubtless,  increase.    However,  I  think 

Kample  would  be  more  beneficial  than  precept ;  for, 
while  the  former  shows  that  they  may  do  what  the 

Uter  tells  them  they  ought  not  to  do,  I   fear  there 

rill  be  little  chance  of  any  wonderful  amendment, 
d,  at  present,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  a 
>st  immoral  race. 
There  is  yet  one  kind  of  attachment  of  which  the 

laves  are  eminently  capable,  and  that  is  an  attach- 

KBt  to  their  masters  and  owners,  doubtless  eogen- 
deredt  where  it  exists,  by  kind  treatment  and  mildness 
of  manner. 

Fidelify  is  also  a  quality  which  they  often  display, 

bd  of  this  tlie  following  is  an  instance. 

»  Jt  was  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  insur- 

Sctions  in  Barbados,  that  a  gentleman,  residing  on 
I  Mtate  at  a  small  ('  from  town,  wjis  only 
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forewarned  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  ia  time 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fly  with  his  family  to  the 
eapital. 

He  happened,  unfortunately,  to  have  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  his  house,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
take  with  him.  He,  therefore,  called  one  of  his 
slaves,  an  elderly  woman,  in  whom  he  had  some 
confidence,  and  giving  her  the  box  which  contained 
the  money,  told  her  that  he  relied  upon  her  fi4dity 
to  keep  it  for  him,  and  to  restore  it  whenever  the 
insurrection  might  be  quelled.  The  woman  took  the 
box,  and  did  not  abuse  the  confidence  of  her  master. 
She  contrived  to  secrete  the  property  as  long  as*  the 
insurrection  lasted,  and  when  all  disturbances  had 
ceased  she  drew  it  from  her  hiding  place,  and  returned 
it  to  its  lawful  possessor,  who,  in  gratitude  for  her 
fidelity,  emancipated  her  and  her  children,  and  gave 
them  besides  enough  to  live  on  without  much  labour. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  slaves,  which  he  will 
perhaps  render  more  correct  by  associating  it  with 
the  description  I  have  before  given  of  their  manner 
of  living,  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  the  laxity  of  their 
morals,  the  uneducated  state  of  their  minds,  and  the 
light  in  which  they  view  emancipation ;  all  of  which 
may,  I  think,  be  said  to  bias  their  characters  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Of  course  they  have  numerous  little  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  delineate,  and  with  which  none  can  be  acquainted 
but  those  who  have  seen  them. 


i 
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One  point  m  tlieir  cliaractprs,  which  I  particularly 

Temarked  was  the  regular  flow  of  spirits  which  nearly 

all  seemed  to  possess,  and  the  light  joyousness  which 

ftppears  to  pen'ade  the  whole  race,  keeping  an  inces- 

.nt   clatter  upon    their  tongues,  and  an  unfading 

nile  upon  their  faces, 

I  am  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  this  circum- 
irtance,  because  I  know  that  in  England  so  much 
•bsurdity  is  advanced  on  this  subject.  People  will 
iave  it,  and  God  knows  why,  that  the  planters  are  a 
nost  inhuman  set  of  beings,  who  find  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  torturing  their  slaves,  as  if  the 
Julanters  had  not  something  better  to  employ  them ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  said  slaves  are  a  most 
miserable  race,  always  sighing,  and  groaning,  and 
whining,  and  complaining;  half  starved,  and  more 
than  half  murdered  ;  and  pining  for  their  emancipa- 
tion either  by  death  or  the  government. 

Now  to  Death,  grim  sinner  that  he  is,  I  will  have 
.botliing  to  say;  for,  indeed,  however  anxious  I  may 
lit  to  introduce  him  to  some  of  my  monied  relatives 
*<fho  may  wish  to  favor  me  with  a  legacy,  the  longer 
We  remain  unacquainted  the  belter  it  will  be  for  both 
of  us  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  fat  enough  to 
tnake  any  thing  like  a  decent  meal  for  the  hungry 
^rant,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  not  yet  quite 
tired  of  my  pilgrimage  in  "  this  wicked  world." 
But  to  the  government :  I  will  just  hint,  as  I  have 
done  before  pretty  broadly,  that  the  aforementioned 
emancipation  must  be  gradually  brought  about,  and 
Dot  resolved  upon  in  a  hurry ;  and  to  the  public  I 
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will  repeat,  that  all  those  who  talk  to  them  about 
the  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans  of  the  negroes,  are 
only  seeking  to  deceive  them  into  credulity;  and 
that  they  have  never  witnessed,  as  I  have,  an  assem- 
bly of  these  oppressed  people  on  their  grand  day  of 
jubilee,  which  they  call  "  crop  over." 

This  festival  is  a  sort  of  "  harvest  home,"  and  is 
described  by  Mr.  Barclay,  in  his  very  able  work  on 
the  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  :  he 
will  pardon  me  for  quoting  what  he  has  said  on  this 
subject.  "  The  day  on  which  the  last  of  the  canes 
are  cut  down  on  a  sugar  plantation,  flags  are  dis- 
played in  the  field  and  all  is  merriment.  A  quart  of 
sugar  and  a  quart  of  rum  are  allowed  to  each  negro 
on  the  occasion,  to  hold  what  is  called  "  crop  over,** 
or  harvest  home.  In  the  evening  they  assemble  in 
their  master's  or  manager's  house,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  take  possession  of  the  largest  room,  bringing 
with  them  a  fiddle  and  tambourine.  Here  all  autho- 
rity, and  all  distinction  of  color  ceases;  black  and 
white,  overseer  and  book-keeper  mingle  together  in 
the  dance.  About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  common 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  to  see  the  different  African 
tribes  forming  each  a  distinct  party,  singing  and 
dancing  to  the  gumbay,  after  the  rude  manners  of 
their  native  Africa ;  but  this  custom  is  now  extinct. 
The  fiddle  is  now  the  leading  instrument  with  them, 
as  with  the  white  people,  whom  they  now  imitate; 
they  dance  Scotch  reels,  and  some  of  the  better  sort, 
who  have  been  house  servants,  country  dances.  Here 
the  loud  laugh  and  the  constant  buzz  of  singing  and 
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talking  bespeak  their  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of 
all  care  about  the  present  or  future  ills  of  life." 

Tliis  statement  of  Mr.  Barclay's  is  natural,  inter- 
esting, and  true ;  and  though  1  believe  it  is  more 
particularly  relative  to  Jamaica,  it  will  also  apply  to 
nearly  all  the  other  islands,  differing  only  on  one  or  two 
points  of  inconsiderable  consequence.  For  instance, 
I  believe  in  one  or  two  of  the  Leeward  Islands  it  is 
more  usual  for  the  augnst  assembly  of  sable  revellers 
to  carry  on  their  gaieties  on  the  green  lawn  before 
the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor,  than  to  take  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house.  The  music 
also  is  sometimes  of  wonderful  variety.  An  empty 
barrel, "  par  exemple,"  with  a  large  piece  of  parch- 
ment over  the  top,  a  kettledrum,  a  tambourine,  a 
pipe,  a  gurnbay  or  boiiju,  with  sundry  other  instru- 
ments, and  these  aided  by  the  vocal  efforts  of  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  do  verily  emit  sounds  of 
most  terrific  merriment,  and  might  frighten  and 
arouse  an  unaccustomed  bystander,  more  than  many 
wot  of.  1  must  not,  however,  charge  the  slaves  with 
a  crime  of  which,  if  we  except  tlieir  young  ones,  they 
are  seldom  guilty,  namely  that  of  producing  inhar- 
monious and  nonaccordant  sounds;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have,  generally  a  good  ear  for  music,  they  sing 
iOr;  whistle  with  wonderful  correctness  any  tune  they 
may  have  heard,  they  dance  in  excellent  time,  ajid 
are  altogether  very  intelligent  persons  in  any  thing 
connected  with  music.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Tho- 
max  Ilayms  Bayly's  song  of 
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**  rd  be  a  butterfly,  bom  in  a  bower, 

Where  roses,  and  lilies,  and  violets  meet,"  &c. 

first  came  to  Grenada  it  had  not  been  a  week  in  the 
island  before  every  black  little  scamp  in  Georgetowa 
was  singing  the  air  to  the  following  parody : 

I. 

Me  be  a  nigger  boy,  bom  in  de  hovel. 

What  plantain  da  shade  from  de  sun  wha  da  shine  ; 
Me  leara  to  dig  wid  de  spade  and  de  shove]. 

Me  learn  to  hoe  up  de  cane  in  a  line. 
Me  drink  my  ram,  in  de  calabash  oval, 

Me  neber  sigh  for  de  brandy  and  wine ; 
Me  be  a  nigger  boy,  bom  in  de  hovel. 

What  plantain  da  shade  from  de  sun  wha  da  shine. 
Me  be  a  nigger  boy. 
Me  be  a  nigger  boy. 

When  me  live  happy,  wha  for  me  repine  ? 

II. 

Me  neber  run  from  my  massa'  plantation. 

Wha  for  me  run  ?  me  no  want  for  get  lick  ; 
He  gib  me  house,  and  me  no  pay  taxation, 

Food  when  me  famish,  and  nurse  when  me  sick. 
Willy-force  nigger*,  he  belly  da  empty, 

He  hab  de  freedom,  dat  no  good  for  me  : 
My  massa  good  man,  he  gib  me  plenty, 

Me  no  lobe  Willy-force  better  dan  he. 
Me  be  a  nigger  boy, 
Me  be  a  nigger  boy. 

Me  happy  fellow,  den  why  me  want  free  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  festivals,  which  I  would  give 
so  much  to  show  to  some  of  my  countrymen ;  the 

•  Africans  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  during  a 
certain  period,  and  are  now  free,  are  called  by  the  slaves 
"  Willy-force  niggers,"  meaning  Wilberforce's  negroes. 
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song  I  Lave  just  quoted  contaios  only  a  profession, 
but  those  assemblies  are  a  manifestation  of  happiness. 

I  have  said  that  croptime  is  their  grand  jubilee,  I 
will  now  add  that  it  is  not  their  only  time  of  amuse- 
ment. Besides  the  seasons  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and,  among  catholics,  the  carnival, 
which  are  always  seasons  of  gaiety,  they  are  peqie- 
lually  assembling  in  little  parties,  whenever  they  can 
find  time  and  opportunity  ;  and  none  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  joyousness  of  these  parties  can  deny  the 
happiness  of  the  slaves. 

This  happiness  appears  the  more  complete  because 
it  is  partaken  by  all.  Old  men  of  sixty  scruple  not 
to  foot  it  in  the  merry  round,  with  some  dozen  or  two 
of  their  grandchildren ;  and  if  their  step  be  not  as 
light,  and  their  action  as  lively  as  some  of  the  young 
ones  in  the  happy  group,  it  is  only  the  effect  of  time, 
for  the  eagerness  with  which  they  ail  flock  to  their 
Jittle  ietes,  and  the  glad  'smile  of  pleasure  and  good- 
nature that  sits  on  every  countenance  while  they  con- 
tinue, sufficiently  proves  them  to  be  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CONCLUDING  OBSEllVATIONS  ON  SLAVERY . 


*'  Another  word,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done.*' 

Defence  of  a  Prisoner  to  the  Jury* 


The  few  precediDg  chapters  will,  I  think,  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  and  of  the  characters  and  manner  of  life  of 
that  race  of  people  whom  Englishmen  are  so  anxious 
to  see  emancipated. 

I  imagine  that  none  who  have  read  the  pages  I 
have  written  on  slavery  with  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate mind, — with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  prejudice, 
and  resolved  only  to  regard  those  statements  which 
I  have  pleged  myself  to  be  true,  will  retire  from  their 
perusal  without  being  in  some  degree  convinced  of 
the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the 
folly  of  emancipating  them  before  that  ameliorated 
condition  be  more  and  more  improved. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  the  ideas  of  my  coun- 
trymen on  this  important  subject  have  been  con- 
tinually turned  into  a  wrong  channel  by  the  mis- 
representations of  both  parties  concerned;  by  anti- 
slavery  pamphlets   on  one   hand,   and  by  opinions 
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And  publicatiuns  emanating  from  the  colonists  on 
the  other.  The  circulation  of  such  works  has  pro- 
duced both  harm  and  good,  and  their  writers  are 
partly  to  be  praised,  partly  to  be  pitied,  and  partly 
to  be  blamed. 

The  abolitionists  and  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  are  to  be  praised  for  their  vigorous  sup- 
port of  principles  which  they  tkought  right,  and  for 
their  sturdy  opposition  to  those  which  they  considered 
wrong;  yet  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  acting  too 
otYen  only  upon  what  they  thought,  and  what  they 
considered,  rather  than  upon  what  they  were  sure  of, 
and  what  they  hiew ;  and  they  are  to  be  pitied  for 
the  igpnorance  which  in  many  instances  caused  their 
good  intentions  to  produce  bad  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  are  to  be  praised 
for  their  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
slaves,  for  the  good  laws  they  have  passed,  and  their 
endeavours  to  make  public  the  truth ;  blamed  for 
having  asserted  in  some  instances  a  little  more  than 
tlie  truth  ;  and  pitied  because  it  was  the  principle 
of  self-interest  that  prompted  them  to  do  so, — a  prin- 
ciple which  pervades  the  arguments  of  all  men  when 
they  are  speaking  on  a  subject  which  concerns  them- 
selves, and  which  they  no  more  than  otliers  could 
resist.  I  am  however  willing  to  think  with  Pope, 
that 

"  Whatever  is  is  best;" 


and  I  believe  that  the  violent  controversies  on  slavery, 
however  censurable  in  themselves,  have  nevertheless 
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l](een  productive  of  good.  The  loud  calls  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  for  the  actual  and  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  have  stimulated  the 
planters  to  better  their  condition ;  and  by  convinciDg 
the  colonists  that  emancipation  must  sooner  or  later 
be  granted,  have  roused  them  to  make  those  exer- 
tions best  calculated  to  prepare  the  n^roes  for  it. 

Up  to  this  point  good  has  been  done, — but  evil, 
and  that  evil  irreparable,  may  be  the  consequence  of 
more  violent  measures.  Here  then  let  the  abolitioo* 
ists  pause  :  they  have  done  their  duty, — in  toa  many 
cases  more  than  their  duty,  and  let  them  now  leave 
the  colonists  to  do  theirs.  They  call  for  emanc^A- 
ti<Mi :  the  work  that  is  to  produce  it,  and  to  render  it 
a  safe  measure,  is  begun ;  it  is  vigorously  continue 
ing:  let  them  watch  that  it  be  fairly  completed; 
but  let  them  not,  if  they  be  the  friends  of  the  negroes, 
strive  to  enforce  their  favorite,  Freedom,  upon  them, 
before  they  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  her. 

I  said  that  the  colonists  and  the  anti-colonists 
have  done  both  good  and  harm.  The  good  lies  in 
the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  negroes,  produced 
by  the  violence  of  one  party  stimulating  the  other  to 
action.  The  harm  is  caused  by  the  circulation  of 
ranting  pamphlets,  and  false  reports  that  have  misled 
the  public  from  some;  and  by  the  mingled  truth 
and  falsehood  of  contradictory  publications,  emanat- 
ing from  others.  Thus  the  world,  with  both  sides  of 
the  question  before  it,  could  not  decide  between 
them,  because  neither  side  was  fairly  stated. 

It  is  thus  clearly  proved   that  Englishmen  w1k> 
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Parish  to  form  correct  ideas  on  the  state  of  slavery, 
I  caoDot  trust  entirely  to  the  assertions  either  of  the 
I  planters  or  the  abolitionists. 

I  The  all-pervading  principle  of  self-interest  will 
I  infuse  itself  into  the  arguments  of  the  one,  and  bursts 
I  of  well-meaning,  but  mistaken  enthusiasm,  will  (par- 
I  ticularly,  if  aided  by  ignorance)  destroy  the  cool 
I  reasoning  of  the  other:  their  readers  may  now  and 
\  then  catcli  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  hut  they  will  never 
I  see  the  whole. 

I  From  whom  then  are  people  to  expect  a  fair  de- 
I  UneatioD  of  the  state  of  slavery  ?  why  clearly  from 
I  one  who  has  resided  in  the  midst  of  it,  without  being 
I  interested  in  its  abolition  or  continuation ;  from  one 
I  who  has  poured  into  its  recesses,  and  seen  it  in  its 
I  darkest  and  its  fairest  light ;  from  one  who  is  un- 
I  attached  to  either  party,  and  unbiassed  by  any  pre- 
I  judice  (except  that  which  is  in  favor  of  an  universal 
I  freedom),  but  above  all,  from  one  who  has  studied 
I  the  nature,  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  race  of 
I  people  to  be  emancipated. 

r  As  all  this  do  I  present  myself  to  the  public ;  I 
went  to  the  West  Indies  at  an  early  age,  belbre  any 
prejudice  could  be  formed  for  or  against  the  colo- 
nists. 1  had  never  heard  or  read  with  any  attention, — 
therefore  I  could  not  be  influenced  by— the  arguments 
of  either  party  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  went  out 
expecting  to  see  cruelty,  and  prepared  to  condemn 
it ;  but  this  did  not  arise  from  any  bias  or  prejudice, 
but  from  a  hatred  of  all  slavery  and  from  those  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  of  liberty  which  ought  to,  and 
►  1  trust  do,  fill  the  breast  of  every  Englishman.     1 
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have  resided  four  years  in  the  tropics,  but  in  those 
four  years  my  residence  has  not  been  fixed.  I  have 
been  continually  removing  from  island  to  island,  and 
consequently  had  never  the  time  (even  if  I  possessed 
the  inclination,  which,  God  wot,  I  had  none  of)  to 
form  any  ties  or  connexions  that  might  bind  my 
interest  to  the  interest  of  the  planters.  My  visits 
to  estates  gave  me  many  opportunities^  of  having  long 
and  private  coiiversations  with  the  slaves ;  of  observ- 
ing well  their  treatment,  and  of  learning  their  own 
ideas  of  their  own  condition.  I  had  no  occupation 
in  the  West  Indies,  save  that  of  looking  scrutinously 
around  me,  and  making  my  observations  on  the  state 
of  things.  In  this  I  employed  myself  till  my  return 
to  England,  and  there  I  found  the  opinions  which 
existed  on  the  subject  of  slavery  strong  and  various, 
but  none  of  them  correct.  I  found,  too,  that  nearly 
all  who  spoke  on  the  subject  derived  their  ideas  from 
the  different  pamphlets  and  productions  which  had 
been  put  into  their  hands.  I  was  even  induced  to 
read  such  pamphlets  and  productions  (to  the  num- 
ber, I  think,  of  about  one  hundred,  for  and  against, 
at  various  prices,  from  a  penny  to  a  pound) ;  and  it 
was  the  perusal  of  tliem  that  induced  me  to  unde- 
ceive the  public  on  the  question,  which  all  of  them 
pretended  to  discuss,  but  which  none  discussed  fairly. 

The  preceding  chapters  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  slavery  to  those  who  read  them  ; 
and  will,  I  think,  go  a  great  way  to  prove  that  a 
gradual  emancipation  must  be  the  object  of  the  friend 
of  the  slave. 

I  believe  that  IVom  the  commencement  of  my  arpu- 
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t  have  placed  the  question  in  a  new  light.     I 
ave  spoken  of  it  not  politically,  but  morally.     I 
lave  not  said  that  the  slaves  must  be  emancipated 
mmed lately,  but  I  have  said  (and  what  Englishman 
Irould  not  ?)  that  they  must  be  emancipated.     1  have 
t  said  that  it  would  be  an  Injustice  to  the  planters, 
Hit  a  cruelty  to  the  slaves  to  give  them  freedom  now. 
In  discussing  the  question,  I  put  the  colonists  en- 
rely  out  of  it;  not  because  I  would  assert  them  to 
;  unworthy  of  consideration,  but  because  I  would 
lay  all  consideration  aside  that  is  not  advantageous 
lo  the  negro,  whom  I  would  befriend ;  because,  too, 
(would  prove  that  independent  of  its  advantage  or 
(advantage  as  a  political  measure,  and  taking  it 
Irferely  as  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  emancl- 
(mtion  ought  not  yet  to  be  granted  to  the  negroes ; 
ay,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  principle,  and  an 
rfringement  of  duty  to  grant  it. 

All  this  may  seCm  verj'  strange,  and  yet,  in  my 
toinion,  it  is  very  clear. 

'  Slavery  is  an  evil  which  England  has  done  her 
»est  to  encourage  and  support :  "  a  monster  matured 
by  the  growth  of  years,  and  strengthened  in  its  exist- 
mce  by  the  supporting  influence  of  interest  and  pro- 
(erty  :"  a  thing  that  has  enriched  our  forefathers  and 
Blled  the  coffers  of  the  first-born  of  our  race.  The 
present  generation,  however,  with  motives  nobler, 
and  views  more  philanthropic,  than  those  which  ac- 
,  tuatcd  their  ancestors,  regard  slavery  with  the  detes- 
fction  it  deserves ;  they  have  abolished  the  trade,  and 
ibey  seek  to  abolish  the  system. 
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Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  enslaved ;  and  that  condition  hM 
been  so  ameliorated  that  the  negroes  who  virere  bom, 
and  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  have  actually  beccmie 
contented  and  happy. 

They  are,  doubtless,  an  injured  race,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  repay  them  for  their  injuries ;  but,  can  we 
do  so  by  giving  them  a  gem  which  they  know  not 
how  to  vidue,  and  telling  them  that  it  is  all  the  conv- 
pensation  they  will  receive  for  the  cruelties  sustain^ 
by  their  fathers,  and  the  degradation  submitted  to  b^ 
themselves. 

Liberty  is  the  gem  to  which  I  allude;.  Libertf  is 
the  gem  of  which  they  know  not  the  value,  because 
they  are  contented  without  it.  Mr.  Barclay  is  right 
when,  in  speaking  of  emancipation,  he  says,  that 
^^  here  it  is  one  thing,  and  there  it  is  another :  here 
it  is  to  make  the  negroes  an  industrious  and  enter- 
prising free  peasantry,  and  there  it  is  to  be  a  libera- 
tion from  the  masters  authority,  an  exemption  from 
labor ;  in  short,  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  en- 
viable idleness  in  the  houses  and  land  belonging  to 
their  masters,  which  they  now  occupy." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  slave  views 
liberty  in  a  light  like  this,  and  while  taking  it  in 
any  other,  he  is  more  contented  with  his  slavery,  he 
cannot  be  fit  to  enjoy  it. 

He  is,  therefore,  uninstructed,  suppose  then  we 
instruct  him;  he  is  unenlightened,  suppose  we  en- 
lighten him ;  he  is  irreligious,  and  perhaps  a  pagan, 
suppose  we  instil  into  his  mind  the  true  principles  of 
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tdorality,  and  religion ;  he  is  igTiorant,  suppose  we 
I  educate  him;  his  mind  is  full  of  the  degredatiou  of 
[  slavery,  suppose  we  inspire  him  with  the  noble  spirit 

of  freedom  :  his  whole  nature  will  be  changed ;  he 
I -Will  view  liberty  not  as  the  gift  which  leaves  him  to 

indulge  himself  in  idleness,  but  as  the  gift  that  will 
I  allow  him  to  gain  for  himself  and  his  oifspring  an 
I  honest  and  independent  livelihood  ;  he  will  become 
I  restless  and  unhappy  under  the  yoke  which  he  now 
I  bears  with  patience  and  content :  suppose  we  then  rid 
I  him  of  that  yoke  ;  suppose  we  leave  him  free  to 
I  labor  as  he  seeks ;  suppose  we  give  him  emancipa- 
I  lion  when,  and  not  before  he  desires  it,  when  he  is 
Ibo  longer  happy  and  contented  without  it,  when  he 

sighs  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  in  a  word, 

when  he  knows  its  value. 

will  ask  the  veriest  advocate  of  »nancipation, 
kif  this  would  not  be  the  nobler  way  of  bestowing  the 

pit ;  setting  aside  custom  and  the  acknowledged  pru- 
L  dence  of  bringing  about  any  important  change  by 
[gradual,  and  not  sudden  means?    I  will  ask  if  it 

would  not  be  more  generous  to  bestow  it  thus,  than 
D  give  it  to  him  in  the  darkness  of  his  ignorance? 
But  put  generosity,  which  we  ought  not,  out  of 

[  ike  question,  and  look  only  to  common  sense  : 

Take  an  uneducated  peasant  from  Yorkshire,  and 

make  him  the  prime  minister  of  England  ;  how  would 

he  support  his  situation? 

Place  the  sturdy  inhabitant  of  icy  Lapland  on  the 

burning  plains  of  Africa ;  how  would  he  endure  the 

ensure  ? 
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Take  the  emaciated  invalid  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  force  him  to  labor  in  the  field ;  how  will 
he  perform  his  task  ? 

Snatch  the  unenlightened  and  uneducated  slave 
from  the  low  degradation  of  his  slavery,  and  place 
him  suddenly  on  the  glorious  throne  of  liberty  ;  how 
will  he  bear  his  elevation  ? 

And  yet  the  Yorkshire  peasant  might  be  taught, 
and  an  humble  individual  promoted  step  by  step, 
might  at  length  attain  the  dignity  of  a  prime  min- 
ister, and  be  able  to  support  his  office. 

The  Laplander  might  be  borne  through  climes 
that  grew  warmer  by  degrees,  and  finally  arrive  in 
the  hottest  land  without  feeling  inconvenience  from 
the  change. 

The  sick  patient  too,  if  allowed  to  recover  slowly, 
would  in  time  grow  convalescent,  and  attain  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  labor  in  the  field. 

Lastly,  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened  slave,  how- 
ever low  his  degradation,  may  be  placed  with  safety 
upon  the  glorious  throne  of  freedom,  provided  he  be 
conducted  to  his  exalted  station  with  careful  and 
gradual  progression. 

And  here  let  me  stop ;  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  "  gradual  emancipation,  should  be  the 
object  of  all  those  who  would  befriend  the  negro." 
I  will  conclude  by  remarking,  that,  provided  that 
gradual  emancipation  be  brought  about,  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  it  about,  by  education  and  religious 
instruction  ;  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  safe  and  just  towards  the  planter,  and  great 
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and  glorious  for  the  slave : — and  I  will  furtlier  advise 
the  abolitionists  not  to  indulge  longer  in  that  favorite 
theory  which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  can 
remedy  in  a  day  an  evil  which  has  existed  for  ages^ 
lest  in  its  fatal  practice  they  one  day  behold  blood- 
shed, murder,  desolation,  and  destruction  triumphing 
in  the  tropic  isles,  and  laying  waste  the  colonies  of 
their  country* 


G  G 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

forts  and  free  AFRICANS. 


*^  Through  this  we  pass 
Up  to  the  highest  battlements  from  whence 
The  Trojans  threw  their  darts."  Denham. 

*^  These  free  savages  can  never  be  any  thing  .else  but 


a  source  of  unmingled  evil  to  the  whole  society."  Coleriti^ 


Reader,  I  have  done  with  slavery;  I  have  said 
little  about  it,  yet  that  little  will  serve,  I  think,  to 
show  what  it  is ;  judge  now  for  yourself. 

I  will  resume  the  narration  of  my  memoirs.  If  I 
mistake  not,  my  last  pause  was  at  George  Town,  in 
the  very  lovely  island  of  Grenada,  and  near  the  sober 
threshold  of  a  stone  building  of  substantial  memory, 
bearing  the  nomenclature  of  a  methodist  chapel. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  all  that  was  worth  mention- 
ing in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  sundry  tales, 
hereafter  to  be  told,  of  more  than  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

So  now  for  the  suburbs. — 

First,  foremost,  and  most  formidable.  Fort  George. 
This  fortification  is  beyond  all  calculation  beautiful 
and  picturesque  ;  you  ascend,  from  the  Carenage,  one 
of  those  paved  hills  of  purgatory  before-mentioned. 
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and  turnmg  roand  br  the  Long  Room,  yon  arc  in  two 
minutes  on  jour  way  to  the  Fort. 

By  the  way  I  must  not  pass  the  Lnn^  Room  with- 
out a  word  od  its  own  merils  and  those  of  its  worthy 
owner: — therefore,  know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  the  said  Long'  Room  is  by  far  the  raost  xiseful 
apartment  in  George  Town.  It  forms  the  first  flbor 
of  a  targe  brick  building  at  the  comer  of  the  sti-eet, 
which,  though  not  exactly  a  tavern,  may  be  termed  n 
house  of  accommodation  for  strangers  of  any  note 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  island  ;  and  a  very  com- 
fortable and  respectable  dwellingplace  is  it,  I  swoar 
by  the  manes  of  my  aunt  Josephine,  an  oath  to  me 
more  binding  even  than  the  "  kitchen  poker"  or  the 
more  classical  waters  of  Styx. 

But,  for  the  Long  Room,  there  would  be  no  doin^ 
without  it,  it  is  not  only  a  desirable  but  an  indispens- 
able. Is  there  a  public  ball,  it  is  given  in  the  Long 
Room ;  is  there  a  militia  dinner,  the  Long  Room  is 
the  place  where  the  members  luxuriate  on  their  turtle, 
and  discuss  iheir  bottles  of  champagne ;  is  there  a 
soire^,  a  concert,  or  a  dijeunS  ile  grand  fn^oii,  in  the 
Long  Room  must  the  invited  convene;  is  there  a 
dance,  on  the  chalked  floor  of  the  Long  Room  must 
the  fair  Creoles  of  Grenada 

"  Trip  the  light  fantastir  toe," 

even  as  do  the  lively  and  lovely  debutantes  of  the 
fashionable  world  on  tlie  aristocratic  plaiicker  of 
.Almacks. 

But  in  more  ordinary  seasons,  the  Long  Room  in 
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the  apartment  where  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  are 
wont  to  kill  time  by  perusing  the  journals  of  Great 
Britain,  or  playing  billiards  in  the  Grand  Saloon ;  or 
drinking  ginger-beer  in  the  airy  gallery  of  Red  Pavi, 
which  leadeth  on  one  side  to  the  printer  of  printers ; 
or  on  the  other,  to  the  room  of  rooms. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Fort  George  ?  I  said 
that  in  two  minutes  after  passing  the  Long  Room  you 
would  be  on  your  way  thither.  The  distance  is, 
perhaps,  a  furlong,  and  the  principal  objects  on  the 
road,  which  by  the  way  is  rugged  to  a  miracle,  and 
most  terrible  to  ascend,  are  a  pretty  English  looking 
house,  fronted  with  green  trellis  work,  the  great 
gates  of  the  fort,  the  quarters  of  the  ordnance  store- 
keeper,  and  finally  the  drawbridge;  pass  this,  and  in 
another  moment  you  are  on  the  battlements  of  the 
citadel. 

Here  there  is  a  refreshing  breeze  and  a  delightful 
prospect ;  signals  for  approaching  vessels,  waving  on 
either  flag-staff;  barracks  that  contain  some  five  and 
twenty  artillerymen ;  guns  to  shoot  with  and  to 
salute  with  ;  mortars  that  might  throw  shells,  and 
shells  that  might  be  thrown  by  mortars. 

This  fort,  which  defends  the  entrance  to  the  Car- 
enage,  and  was  formerly  called  Fort  Royale,  though 
pretty  and  unique,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
splendid  range  of  fortifications  that  grace  the  Rich- 
mond Heights. 

A  few  doors  beyond  the  goodly  domain  of  Miss 
Jenny  Gosset,  of  ginger-beer  celebrity,  and  opposite 
to  Constitution  Hill,  before  told  of,  is  the  road  lead- 
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ig  to  these  forts,  which  road  is  not  less  worthy  of 

description  than  the  forts  themselves. 

The  first  part  of  it  is  called  Upper  Montserrat, 
jiourquoi  je  tie  sais  pas,  and  alttiough  only  remark- 
able for  a  few  clean  dwellings  and  a  great  many 
dirty  ones,  is  nevertheless  a  favorite  promenade  with 
xany,  not  to  say  all,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada, 
x>r  rather  Georgetown. 

After  passing  the  residence  of  the  chief  judge, 
which  may  be  termed  the  top  of  Montserrat,  the 
froad  becomes  more  level,  and  the  scenery  more  pic- 
turesque. A  conspicuous  object  is  the  Government 
House,  which  is  a  noble  building;  and  if  not  the 
most  splendid  in  the  West  Indies,  is  certainly  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  smaller  islands  ;  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  colony.  It  is  built  of  brick,  has  a  handsome 
exterior,  and  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  pleasant 
and  healthy  spot,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  one  side  it  looks  towards  the  town  and  har- 
bour ;  and  on  the  other,  towards  that  most  classical 
valley  in  the  tropics,  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 

Some  distance  beyond  the  Government  House,  is 
a  point  called  the  White  Gun,  where  the  road 
branches  off  in  two  directions,  one  leading  to  tlie 
country,  and  the  other  by  a  steep  ascent  to  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

After  passing  the  guard-house,  a  little  way  up  the 
ill  is  the  mess-room  ;  and  the  barracks  for  the  men 
officers  are  considerably  beyond. 
'hey  are  situated  on   the  battlements  of  the  fii'st 
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fort,  and  are  fine,  cool,  airy,  an^  substantial  build- 
ings, with  lon^  covered  galleries  at  the  back.  Fur- 
ther on  are  the  superb  quarters  of  the  Commandant, 
after  n^hich  comes  the  pit^del,  on  which  a  flag-staff 
is  erected,  and  another  fort. 

At  the  back  of  the  barracks,  and  some  distance 
below  them,  is  a  fine  parade-ground,  where  the  troops 
are  regularly  exercised.  In  iny  poor  opinion,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  view  ^o  be  more  beautiful  than 
that  seen  from  the  Richmond  Heights.  The  pleasing 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  little  town ;  the 
unique  fort,  defending  the  harbour  and  commanding 
the  bay ;  the  busy  Carenage,  filled  ip^ith  vessels  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes ;  the  ho^ts  watering  at  the  aque- 
dqct;  the  spacious  Lagoon,  the  little  creeks  and 
bays ;  the  fair  pasture  of  Belmont  on  one  side,  and 
the  lovely  Vale  of  Tempe  on  the  other ;  the  long  line 
of  broken  and  irregular  hillocks  shooting  into  the 
sea  and  becoming 

**  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less/* 

until  they  terminate  in  Point  Saline ;  finally,  the  sea 
itself,  the  broad  bright  blue  Atlantic,  with  the  little 
droghers  scudding  over  its  unruffled  surface,  or  larger 
vessels  with  their  bellying  sails  filled  with  the  balmy 
breezes  of  the  tropics,  bounding  lightly  and  swiftly 
over  its  azure  waves,  and  dashing  up  the  foamy 
spray — all  these  combine  to  form  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  almost  deserving,  in  the  opinion 
of  Coleridge,  "  that  Westall  should  make  a  voyage 
from  England  to  see  and  paint  it." 
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TheRiciunoud  Heights  are  considered  very  healthy 
situations  for  the  troops,  although  every  regiment  on 
its  first  arrival  in  the  Island  suffers  more  or  less; 
and  the  hospital,  which  is  built  on  a  hill  below  (a 
position  not  deemed  quite  so  salubrious,  on  account 
of  the  marshes  in  its  vicinity),  is  seldom  without  its 
number  of  invalids. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  many  deaths 
among  the  troops  are  caused  by  climate  so  much  as 
by  change,  and  the  drinking  of  new  rum. 

It  is  customary  to  send  troops  from  Great  Britain 
direct  to  Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  are  two  of 
the  most  unhealthy  of  our  colonies — low,  damp, 
woody,  level,  and  hot. 

After  having  been  two  or  three  years  on  these  dis- 
agreeable stations,  those  who  survive  the  trial  are 
considered  to  be  by  that  time  well-seasoned  to  the 
climate,  and  the  regiment  is  then  ordered  to  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Grenada,  two  of  the  most  healthy  islands 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Here,  instead  of  the  low,  marshy,  and  hot  country 
they  have  just  left,  the  troops  are  quartered  in  bar- 
racks built  on  lofty  hills,  over  which  the  breeze 
blows  with  a  grateful  freshness,  which  too  often 
tempts  them  to  expose  themselves  to  its  dangerous, 
but  refreshing  coolness ;  thus  the  perspiration  is  sup- 
pressed, and  those  diseases  gained  which  so  often 
prove  fatal. 

Hospital  Hill  is  another  fortification  whicK  has 
accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  sol- 
liiers ;  but  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  position,  it  is 
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used  only  as  a  station  for  black  troops,  who  do  not 
suffer  from  those  causes  which  prove  so  destmctiTe 
to  Europeans. 

The  Government  force  stationed  in  Grenaday  is 
two  companies  of  an  European  regiment,  and  one  of 
a  West  India  corps,  a  detachment  of  artillerjrmeni 
and  a  staff,  consisting  of  the  Medical,  Commissariat^ 
Ordnance,  Barrack,  and  Engineer  departments,  to  the 
four  last  of  which  are  attached  a  body  of  military 
labourers. 

These  people  are  commonly  black  Africans,  who 
have  been  taken  in  slave  ships,  and  either  kept  in 
the  service  of  Government,  or  bound  out  as  appren- 
tices for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be  declared  finee 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Those  attached  to  military  departments  are  called 
by  the  natives,  "  King's  niggers  ;"  and  those  who  are 
free,  by  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship,  bear 
the  appellation  of  "  Willyforce  nigger."* 

These  beings  are  not  only  rude  and  barbarous,  but 
bad,  vicious,  and  depraved,  plunged  into  the  lowest 
state  of  moral  degradation ;  obstinate,  idle,  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  savage,  in  fact,  hardly  above  the  con- 
dition of  brutes.  It  seems  impossible  to  instruct 
them  or  to  make  them  work  though  they  are  paid 
and  fed  for  it ;  they  will  not  be  led  by  gentle  means, 
and  they  will  hardly  be  driven  by  force :  their  feel- 
ings appear  torpid  and  their  affections  undeveloped  ; 
they  seem  to  exist  in  indifference;  they  display  a 
morbid  selfishness  in  all  their  actions,  and  they  look 

*  VVilberforcc  Neg^roes. 
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nipon  all  around  them,  even  their  beat  friends,  with 
the  dark  and  gloomy  eye  of  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  studied  those  people 
with  some  attention,  and  his  remarks  will  I  think 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  their  characters  than 

,  any  further  explanation  of  mine. 

"  What  is  further  intended,"  says  he,  "  with  re- 
gard to  these  Africans,  I  know  not,  but  certainly 
much  temper  and  deliberation  are  requisite  to  deal 
with  them  beneficially.  They  present,  within  a  com- 
paratively small  compass,  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  necessarily  attend  the  immediate  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  entire  slave  population  in  the  colonies ; 
and  they  who  affect  to  hold  those  difhcultics  cheap, 
only  discover  their  own  consummate  ignorance  of  a 
subject  upon  which  they  have  nevertheless  the  assu- 
rance to  set  themselves  up  as  oracles.  If  there  were 
any  present  or  future  chance  of  converting  these 
barbarians  into  useful  citizens,  by  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  upon  the  actual  system,  the  tax  might  be 
generously  borne  by  the  generous  philanthropy  of  the 
British  people ;  but  in  reality,  this  expense  is  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  are  so  far  from  advancing  in  civilization, 
that  they  become  more  vicious  and  lazy  every  day 
that  they  live.  Labor  of  every  kind  they  dislike, 
agricultural  labor  they  detest.  As  long  as  the 
crown  continues  to  support  them  by  a  daily  pension 
they  will  not,  generally,  work  at  all ;  if  they  were  left 
t(j  themselves  they  would  probably  labor  or  steal,  as 
it  might  happen,  to  the  extent  of  procuring  subsist- 
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eoce,  which  would  be  about  a  month  or  so  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  To  the  moral  stimulus  of  better* 
ing  their  condition,  of  acquiring  importance,  and 
commanding  comforts,  they  are  utterly  insensible; 
they  care  for  none  of  those  things,  they  have  no  sort 
of  apprehension  of  them.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be 
practical  philosophers,  although  no  great  political 
economists,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  they  reason  at  all, 
that  they  conclude  the  planters  to  be  egregious  fools 
for  toiling  so  -heavily  instead  of  sitting  down  in  the 
shade  and  drinking  new  rum  all  the  day  long." 
So  much,  Reader,  for  Forts  and  Free  Africans. 
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CHAPTER  LI  I. 

SOCIETY  OF  GRENADA NOTES  ON  A  BALL. 


"  All  tliat  was  brigbtc«t  and  noblest  in.Brilain  burst  m  an 
auembled  group  upon  her  startled  senses." 

''  And  Gertrude  gazed  and  smiled,  and  smiled  and  gazed ;  her 
ilainticat  imagining  had  pictured  nolliing  hair  to  radiant  half  so 
fair."  A  Dream  of  FattaonahU  Life. 


"Gentlemen  of  Grenada,  where  are  your  wWea?" 
says  tbe  author  with  whose  remarks  1  have  concluded 
my  last  chapter.  It  was  this  question,  with  the  < 
succeeding  observations,  that  led  me  to  suppose  I 
should  find  no  female  society  in  the  Island  of  Gre- 
pada.  I  was,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised,  after 
a  fomtight's  residence  in  Georgetown,  to  find  myself 
invited  to  a  ball  at  the  house  of  Mr.  *  *  *. 

Now  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  that  there 
could  be  no  ball  without  ladies,  and  on  this  occasioa 
1  think  there  were  about  eighteen  present ;  at  more  1 
public  parties  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty-six. 
This  number,  although  certainly  not  so  extensive  as 
i[i  many  of  the  other  islands,  will  nevertheless  form 
a  very  pleasant  little  society  for  a  small  town. 

In  Barbados  I  have  seen  at  one  soiree  as  ooany  | 
as  a  hundred  of  the  fair  sex.  In  St.  Vincent  I  have  i 
gazed  at  a  brilliant  assembly  of  more  than  fifty  ;  and  I 
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yet  I  have  often  felt  more  pleasure  in  the  social 
gaietfr  of  a  petite  reunion  in  Grenada,  than  in  the 
more  formal  and  ceremonious  parties  of  the  other 
favored  isles. 

Not  that  I  would  accord  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the 
fair  Creoles  of  Georgetown,  for  in  Barbados  I  have 
seen  the  rarest  and  the  fairest  beings ;  the  young, 
the  sad,  the  smiling,  the  tender,  and  the  caressed ; 
and  in  St.  Vincent  I  have  beheld  the  lively  and 
lovely,  the  merry  and  the  mournful,  the  innocent, 
the  joyous,  and  the  gay.  But  when  we  possess  but 
few  gems  we  set  on  them  a  greater  value ;  and  the 
bright  star  in  the  azure  heaven  seems  brighter  when 
it  shines  alone,  than  when  it  has  to  vie  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  thousand  others. 

The  party  of  Mr.  *  *  *  was  only  the  first  of  a  suc- 
ceeding many  which  I  have  enjoyed  and  delighted 
in  since  my  arrival  in  Grenada.  There  was  less 
pomp,  there  was,  perhaps,  less  etiquette,  and  cer- 
tainly less  ceremony,  than  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  other  islands,  but  as  the  same  circle  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  again  and  again,  as  there  was 
no  party  spirit  to  cause  a  division  of  sets,  and  as  the 
assembled  of  the  little  community  were  all  known  to 
each  other,  there  existed  between  them  a  social  and 
familiar  intercourse  which  rendered  their  society 
pleasing,  and  caused  it  to  be  enjoyed. 

The   Government   House,  which   I   have    before 
spoken  of,  was  the  scene  of  many  delightful  gaieties 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 828  ;  and  a  description  . 
of  the  ball  which  was  given  by  Sir  James  Campbell, 
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the  Governor,  on  its  last  and  most  eventful  evening, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  little  society  of  Grenada. 

A  gentleman  of  the  party  presented  me  with  a 
poetical  narrative  of  the  occurrence,  and  although  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  will  greatly  enhance  his  fame 
as  a  poet,  yet  it  may  amuse  the  reader  more  than  my 
own  common-place  prose.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  notes  on  his  verses  as  1  proceed.  He  begins 
thus — 


"  The  theme  that  I  have  chosen  to  indite 

Of  jovial  import  is-~8,  splendid  ball, 
Which  cast  of  late  a  cheerful  ray  of  light 
Upon  the  season,  and  which  did  befal 
On  the  old  year's  last  and  moat  propitious  night. 
When  all  the  world  attended  pleasure's  call, 
And  lar^  assemblages  of  rank  and  quality 
Met  to  partake  Sir  James's  hospitality. 


"  And  1  do  aUo  promise  to  include 

The  supper,  and  to  give  a  bill  of  fare 
Of  all  the  mixed  varieties  of  food 

And  luscious  wines  that  have  been  sported  tliefe ; 
And,  tioally,  it  will  be  monstrous  rude  ' 

T*  omit  tlie  name  of  any  lady  fair; 
For  certes  I  shall  rouse  my  reader's  passion. 
If  I  leave  out  the  beauty  or  the  fashion." 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  much  more  rude  to 
insert  the  name  of  "  any  lady  fair,"  although  the 
a.ssemblage  of  "  beauty  and  fashion,"  to  which  the 
author  alludes,  was  brilliant  yet  select,  and  does  not 
indeed  merit  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  charms  of  a  fair  creole  are  rendered  doubly 
powerful  by  the  pleasing  gaiety  and  lively  animation 
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which  is  ever  ei^ited  by  a  ball ;  and  few,  I  think, 
would  have  entered  that  splendid  apartment,  and  have 
seen  the  many  in  their  joyousness,  without  breathing 
a  secret  prayer  for  their  prosperity  ;  without  hoping 
that  the  glad  young  smiles  of  happiness  that  sat  on 
every  brow,  might  long  be  expressive  of  the  felicity 
of  their  hearts.    The  poet  proceeds : 

3. 

**  I  seldom  danc^,  being  almost  grown  too  old ; 

And  if,  by  chance,  I  dare  to  ask  a  bellcy 
She  seems  to  wonder  I  could  be  so  bold, 

And  looks  more  scornful  than  there's  need  to  telL 
And  so  that  night,  the  tropics  not  being  cold, 
Quiet  I  sat  to  let  my  peepers  dwell 
Upon  the  scene ;  and  now,  the  De'il  confound  m^, 
If  you  don't  hear  of  all  that  pass*d  around  me. 

4. 


6. 

**  The  country- dance  had  ended,  and  the  band, 

As  customary,  played  a  march  the  while. 
And  I  resigned  my  seat  (I  never  stand) 

To  one  fair  maid,  who  paid  me  with  a  smile ; 
I  thought  her  manners  courteous  and  bland, 
And  her  the  fairest  creole  in  the  isle : 
I  know  a  certain  doctor  who  thought  the  same. 
His  name — why  there  now — I  forget  his  name. 

6. 

**  But  hers  I  never  can  forget ;  for  she 

Was  beautiful  beyond  the  common  kind ; 
With  courteous  ease  and  graceful  gaiety 

She  talked  with  spirit,  danced  as  if  her  mind 
Partook  the  joyous  sentiment  of  glee 

Her  countenance  expressed :  there  lurk*d  behind 
No  foolish  envy  of  her  sex — ^by  Jove ! 
I  wonder  not  the  doctor  was  in  love. 
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And  now  they  all  stood  up  to  the  quadrille, 
These  were  the  beingis  who  composed  the  set." 

This  practice  of  dancing  quadrilles  after  opening 
the  ball  with  a  country-dance,  appears  to  prevail 
tliroughout  the  West  Indies;  and  in  the  Island  of 
Grenada  they  seldom  even  vary  the  figure,  dancing; 
the  "  Lancers"  only  occasionally  instead  of  the  regular 
set;  and  if  the  fashionable  galopade,  and  the  still 
more  fashionable  mazourka,  ever  find  their  way  to  the 
tropics,  I  much  question  their  power  of  being  able 
to  expel  the  modem  quadrille,  or  even  the  ancient 
country-dance. 

As  I  see  little  chance  of  my  reader  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  "  the  beings  who  composed  the  set," 
I  will  omit  their  description,  and  pass  on  to  verse 
II. 
"  But  the  quadrille  had  ended,  so  the  band 

Struck  up,  at  once,  a  tune  of  martial  sound. 
And  almost  all  the  ladies  in  the  land 

Were,  with  their  various  part'ners,  pacing  round. 
My  tale  ia  of  that  eveningi'a  pleasure,  and 
It  doth  in  many  characters  abound, 
So  I  will  now  describe,  in  modern  song. 
The  characters  who  paced  that  room  along . 

12. 
"  '  Hold,  Poet,  hold  !— '  a  voice  is  heard  lo  call, 
'  You're  far  too  fond  of  your  descriptive  pieces. 
We  now  have  heard  sufiicient  of  the  ball, 
And  eke  enow  of  masters  and  of  misses. 
A  dance  without  refreshment  doih  appal 
Tlie  stomachs  of  the  wisest,  e'en  Ulysses 
Could  not  support  it ;  so,  if  you  arc  able. 
Your  wor.iliip  may  ilcseribc  the  supper  table.' 
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13. 

*^  It  shall  be  so :  first  soup  of  turtle  came  on, 

I  love  the  taste  of  turtle  and  of  venison ; 
Ye  gods,  how  nice  they  are !  and  next  a  salmon. 

Or  dish  of  oysters  did  receive  my  benisou." 

Apropos  of  these  oysters ;  it  is  curious  that  they  are 
found  in  Grenada,  and  I  believe  in  one  or  two  other 
islands,  growing  on,  or  rather  attached  to,  trees  and 
bushes  planted  on  the  seabeach ;  and  by  lopping  off 
one  or  two  branches  you  obtain  a  plentiful  supply. 
They  are  very  small,  and  somewhat  more  insipid 
than  the  oysters  we  get  in  England,  but,  as  they  are 
rather  scarce,  they  are  accounted  a  luxury.  To  pro- 
ceed. 

14. 

**  And,  sparkling  pink,  was  there  the  bright  champagne, 

Which  many  drank,  regardless  of  the  warning 
Of  would-be  wits,  who,  o'er  and  o*er  again, 

Said  they  would  have  the  real  pain  in  the  morning. 
And  one  of  whom  I  ask'd,  but  ask*d  in  vain, 

When  I  perceived  the  New  Year's  Day  was  dawning. 
How  he  felt  on  the  whole,  upon  an  average. 
After  consuming  so  much  windy  beverage  ?" 

I  know  not  if  this  be  a  sarcasm,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  jovial  West  Indian  does  very  often 
indulge  in  taking  rather  too  much  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage ;  which  in  the  island  of  Grenada  may  be, 
and  is,  had  in  perfection. 

15. 

"  And  luscious  grapes  were  there,  and  tarts,  Tm  sure, 

And  pastry  too,  of  all  and  every  kind  ; 
Wines  that  might  suit  the  nicest  epicure, 

And  please  the  palates  of  the  most  refin*d. 
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Fruits — all  that  uiau  could  mention  or  procure. 
The  grateful  shaddock,  with  its  yellow  rind, 
The  jujpy  orauge,  and  the  raatchleas  pitie, 
More  tliaii  one  can  remember  or  divine." 

The  supper  was,  indeed,  most  splendid ;  no  ex- 
pense had  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  tlie 
occasion  on  which  it  was  given;  the  whole  affair  was 
well  directed,  and  magnificently  arranged,  and  the 
luxuries  on  the  table  were  truly 

"  More  than  one  can  remembtr  or  divine." 
16. 
*■  To  ctovm  Ihi  whole.  Sir  James,  to  all  aronnd. 

Was  kind,  and  mildlv  affable  and  gay; 
Delighted  with  the  sweet  and  mirthful  sound 

Of  jov  and  revelry     he  seem'd  to  pay 
Attention  universal;  there  was  found 
No^sign  of  ostentation  in  the  way 
In  which  he  strove  to  entertain  them  all, 
Throughout  the  supper,  and  throughout  tlie  ball." 

Even  our  author,  who,  in  some  of  the  verses  I 
bave  omitted,  has  been  somewhat  personal  and  acri- 
Inonious,  could  not  forbear  joining  in  the  general 
sdmiration  of  that  kind  condescension,  and  gentle- 
manly mildness  of  manner,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  and 
have  caused  lum  to  be  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  know  him.  He  has  been  some  time  absent  from 
his  government,  to  which  he  is  now  returning  ;  and 
if  he  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  in  safely,  his  arrival 
will  be  hailed  not  only  with  the  sounding  of  cannon, 
md  the  waving  of  flags,  but  with  earnest  and  sincere 
ipcessions  of  joy  from  every  inhabitant  of  Gretiada. 
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Bfndia  garrison  have  adopted  tliat  very  old  fasliioned 
proverb,  never  penned  in  London,  which  saith, 
'  Early  to  bed,  and  eariy  to  rise. 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise." 

"  The  clo<;k  had  struck  the  hour 

Of  five,  and  tLey  all  deein'd  it  time  to  go," 

This  is  a  perfect  truism.     The  clock  had  actually 
tstruck  five  ;  the  loud  report  of  the  morning-gun  had 
I  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  fair  assembly  at  Govem- 
I  ment  House  before  they  could  find  resolution  enough 
I  to  leave  the  merry  dance,  and  proceed  towards 
"  home,  sweet  home." 
This  is  nearly  always  the  case  at  a  public  party  :  the 
quadrille  seems  never  to  fatigue,  and  always  to  exhi- 
larate the  guests.     The  completion  of  one  appears 
only  to  fitiniulate  them  to  the  commencement  of 
another ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  time,  who  from  the 
happy  flies  so  swiftly,  and  from  the  woeful  with  such 
a  tardy  wing,  has  borne  away  the  hours  of  the  night ; 
sod  when,  at  length,  the  gentlemen  have  buttoned 
liieir  surtouts,  and  the  ladies  have  concealed  their 
(afry  figures  in  the  many  folds  of  their  silken  cloaks, 
morning  has  dawned  upon  the  isle,  and  the  early,  yet 
splendid  rays  of  the  tropic  sun  are  already  updrawing 
the  dew  from  the  flowers. 

This  may  be  termed  a  general  specimen  of  West 
India  balls ;  yet  in  the  island  of  Grenada  the  same 
parties  meet  in  a  more  social  manner ;  and  though 
the  gaiety  may  be  as  great,  the  dance  as  spirited,  and 
ibe  happiness  as  perfect,  the  guests,  as  a  matter  of 
!,  .disperse  at  an  earlier  hour. 

H  II  2 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

FEVERS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS A    RIDE   AND  A  RIVER 

SCENE. 


."  We  are  all  diseased  ; 


And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever.'* 

Shakspecare. 
'*  The  laundress  must  be   sure  to   tear  her  smocks  in  the 
washing.'' — Swift. 


I  DO  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  people  go  to  balls 
night  after  night,  or  even  week  after  week,  in  the  tro- 
pics, with  impunity.  Many  a  man  by  dancing,  drink- 
ing, and  dissipation,  has  provoked  the  attack  of  that, 
which  has  eflfectually  prevented  him  from  dancing, 
drinking,  or  dissipating  more.  Many  a  young-and  fairy 
being,  many  a  lovely,  innocent,  and  smiling*  ereole, 
has  gained,  in  the  merry  dance,  in  that  exhilarating 
whirl  which  fills  her  eye  with  animation,  and  her 
heart  with  joyousness,  that  which  has  borne  her,  in 
her  beauty  and  her  bloom,  away  to  an  early  grave. 

The  diseases  of  the  Western  Isles  leave  the  in- 
valid but  little  time  for  penitence  or  reflection. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  days,  the  fever  which 
rages  in  the  brain,  and  burns  in  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  is  either  defeated  and  defied  by  the  hardy  vigor 
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of  a  young  nnd  Iiealtliful  constitution,  or  extinguished 
by  the  cold  and  clammy  touch  of  death.  To-day  I 
dine  with  the  strong  and  the  healthy ;  lo-morrow  I 
follow  him  to  his  lioraeof  homes.  The  grim  skeleton, 
however,  is  usually  more  lenient  to  the  old  inhabitants 
than  to  the  new  comers.  It  is  the  seasoning  fever 
that  does  the  work  of  death.  It  is  this  that  the 
afflicted  father  curses  with  the  curse  of  bitterness  ; 
over  this  does  the  mother  mourn  in  the  tenderness 
of  her  grief. 

But  I  have  seen  a  hundred  of  the  aged  who  have 

passed   their  grand    climacterics.      Sixty,    seventy, 

pigl'ty  y^i^i  bave  rolled  over  their  hoary  heads,  and 

they  are  now  on  the  high  road  to  a  hundred  ;  and  yet 

they  show  no  signs  of  dying.     They  live  on  in  the 

hardihood  of  their  health,  in  spite  of  the  sighing;  of 

their  relatives,  and  the  impatience  of  their  heirs. 

And  1  have  seen  the  young  too,  the  young,  the 

lutifui,    the   brave ;    they   came    in  the  pride  of 

health,   they   were  flowers    that    promised    long  to 

blossom  in  their  beauty  ;  they  were  gay,  and  innocent, 

joyous  ;  wild  as  the  air  they  breathed  ;  untbink- 

as  the  earth    they  trod  on  ;    beloved  by  their 

tives,  admired  by  their  friends,  and  triumphing 

the  prospect  of  happiness ;    and  happiness  was 

rs,  and  they  enjoyed  it.     And  a  week  passed 

.y,  a  week  of  pleasure,  the  dissipated  pleasure  of 

world  ;  but  it  passed  soon  in  its  blissfulness,  and 

came  fever,  and  it  seized  them  with  its  burning 

p;    and  disease,  and  it  breathed  upon  them  the 

,th  of  corruption  ;  and  a  phantom,  a  grim,  gaunt, 
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gloomy^  grinning  phantom^  and  it  touched  them  with 
the  withering  hand  of  death.  So  the  floweris  were 
blasted  in  the  loveliness  of  their  bloom,  and  the 
young  in  the  elasticity  of  their  youthfolness,  and  the 
beautiful  in  the  pride  of  their  beauty,  and  the  braye 
in  the  vanity  of  their  courage.  They  were  conveyed 
to  their  last  homes,  and  their  parents  wept  for  them 
a  season,  a  short  season,  and  their  relatives  moomed 
for  them  a  while,  a  little  while,  and  their  friends 
missed  them  for  a  day  or  two.  After  this  came 
pleasure,^  hand  in  hand  with  oblivion;  and  the 
dance  and  the  festival  were  resumed,  and  the  womis 
feasted  on  the  buried,  and  the  vn&a.  forgot  them  in 
their  gaiety. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  deep  and  impressive  warning, 
but  it  is  a  warning  that  is  not  heeded.  I  was  in 
Grenada,  when  the  scarlet  fever  was  pursuing  its 
ravages ;  and  there  such  scenes  were  of  every  day 
occurrence ;  indeed,  I  believe  their  frequency  deprived 
them  of  their  eflfect.  In  the  West  Indies  custom 
reconciles  us  to  the  sight  of  death,  as  it  does  in  Eng- 
land to  the  sight  of  misery.  And  yet,  that  same 
fever,  I  mean  the  scarlet,  is  a  terrible  enemy  to 
wrestle  with,  and  there  are  few  who  survive  the 
combat. 

In  the  West  Indies,  however,  any  fever  is  bad 
enough,  and  I  think  the  "  seasoner,"  is  as  bad  as  any. 
I  had  one  in  Barbados,  that  thinned  and  weakened 
me;  another  in  St.  Vincent,  that  nearly  kilt  me, 
and  a  third  in  Grenada,  that  nearly  killed  me. 

This  fever  attacked  me  one  morning  after  a  dance 
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of  my  own,  and  two  or  three  after  tlie  axtertainment 
I  havfe  already  spoken  of,  given  by  the  Governor. 
It  was  the  dissipation  of  these  two  nights,  and  two 
more  besides,  that  had  fairly  knocked  me  up  ;  and  it 
was  my  fatlier  who  in  a  great  fright  sent  for  a  doctor 
to  recover  me. 

Now,  next  to  the  approach  of  death  and  the  devil 
himself,  I  do  shudder  at  the  forthcoming  of  a  doc- 
tor. Let  him  be  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  or 
apprentice,  equally  doth  he  terrify  me  with  his  pre- 
scriptions. My  fancy  teemeth  with  pills,  and  the 
payment  for  the  same;  with  visits  (guinea  visits), 
vexations,  and  vital  air  ;  with  blisters,  bolus,  aud  the 
bill ;  with  hot  waters,  bleeding,  and  Gil  Bias-isms — 
the  very  thought  of  the  remedy  is  to  me  worse  than 
ihe  disease. 

But  the  doctor  came  though,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  and  he  felt  my  beating  pulse,  and  said 
it  went  very  quick ;  and  my  burning  forehead,  and 
pronounced  it  very  hot ;  and  ray  palpitating  heart, 
and  told  me  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case ;  whereat  I 
muttered,  God  forbid  !  and  gave  him  a  guinea  for 
his  pains  and  his  penetration. 

But  the  doctor  was  right,  and  though  I  threw  the 
prescription  out  of  the  window,  and  the  prescribed 
after  it,  though  I  ate  beef-steaks  because  he  forbade 
it,  and  drank  sangaree  because  he  said  it  would 
kill  me,  and  thougli  the  same  cured  me  when  the 
doctor  could  not,  still  he  was  right ;  my  heart  beat 
not  becauae  my  brain  was  fevered,  its  palpitation 
was  for  her  1  loved ;  for  Laura,  whose  dear  image 
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Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  women  in 
England  who  can  wash,  or  even  iron,  like  the  ne^ 
groes ;  and  if  they  do  contrive  to  tear  the  pocket9 
of  your  trowsers,  and  break  the  buttons  of  your 
shirts  on  the  stones  of  the  river,  they  repay  you  for 
these  trifles  by  bleaching  the  former  to  a  spotless 
white,  and  by  ironing  the  latter  with  a  neatneas 
which  I  have  no  where  else  seen  equalled. 

The  scene  around  a  West  Indian  river  is  not, 
however,  alwajrs  confined  to  the  washers ;  there  ai0 
generally  a  number  of  other  negroes  (particularly  ill 
the  morning  and  evening),  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
who  bring  their  wooden  cans  for  water,  which  tliQ 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  send  for  from  the  river, 
though  in  Grenada  many  of  the  town's  people,  pwtit 
cularly  those  living  on  the  Carenage,  are  suj^Udd 
from  the  aqueduct  which  falls  into  the  Lagoon,  aiMl 
renders  the  harbour  so  convenient  to  the  merchant 
ships  for  taking  in  their  water. 

As  every  sable  ^'  Aquarius''  on  the  road  had  a 
companion  (some  a  group),  and  a  tongue  to  talk  to 
the  same,  the  noise  and  chattering  was  incessant  and 
even  deafening,  and  though  I  would  not  for  worlds 
have  restrained  their  loud  and  joyous  bursts  of  mer** 
riment,  which  broke  momentarily  upon  my  ear  and 
seemed  to  tell  me  of  their  happiness,  yet  I  was 
not  displeased  when  I  had  passed  the  river,  at 
least  the  busy  part  of  it,  and  galloping  through  tht 
Vale  of  Tempo,  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  among  the 
green  cane  fields  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

CASH,  CHARACTERS,  AND  THE  CARNIVAL. 


'  Hiejr  Dever  put  io  practice  a  thing  so  necessary  as  coined 

money."  Peackam. 

"  An  it  please  you  my  Lord 

They  have  both  excellent  characters,"  Old  Play. 

'  Camival,  the  feast  held  in  Popish  countries  before  Lent, — 
I  a  time  of  luxurj."  Joh/uon's  Dictionary. 


Sost£  of  my  most  pleiisant  recollections  of  tlie  West 
Indies  are  associated  with  Mount  Pama.ssus :  did  I 
wish  to  describe  a  day  of  happiness,  it  should  be 
a  day  that  I  had  passed  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  the  cottage  on  Mount  Parnassus  :  did  I  wish  to 
tell  of  rural  beauties,  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
Mount  Parnassus  would  afford  an  ample  theme  :  did  I 
wish  to  prove  tlie  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
planters  by  an  exemplary  instance,  I  would  refer 
my  readers  to  the  amiable  inhabitants  of  Mount  Pai^ 
nassus. — I  say  this  not  in  flattery,  but  in  feeling,  for 
I  experienced  there  what  I  knew  how  to  appreciate 
and  shall  never  forget. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  I  breakfasted  with  the 
■worthy  proprietor,  and  afterwards  rode  back  to  town 
by  another  route. 

1  always  found  that  a  bath  and  a  morning  ride 
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were  very  conducive  to  health ;  and  I  generally  took 
one,  and  sometimes  both,  before  breakfast. 

The  aqueduct,  falling  into  the  Lagoon,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  is  the  general  rendezvous  for 
all  the  bathers  in  Georgetown ;  and  there  are  com- 
monly as  many  as  twenty  boats  assembled  around 
the  spot  before  sunrise.  The  fact  is,  the  place  has 
many  attractions :  the  water  is  clear,  without  being 
too  deep,  and  from  the  intervention  of  the  reef  which 
divides  the  Carenage  from  the  Lagoon,  is  free  from 
sharks.  After  swimming  about  in  the  salt  water, 
the  bather  has  only  to  stand  under  the  aqueduct 
when  he  receives  the  most  cool,  delightful,  and  re- 
freshing shower-bath  from  a  fresh  and  falling  stream. 
This  is  healthy  and  reviving  and  gives  one  a  gmt 
and  an  appetite  for  one's  breakfast. 

On  my  return  from  Parnassus,  a  heavy  rain  which 
threatened  to  continue,  effectually  counteracted  my 
intention  of  going  to  the  little  town  of  Gouyava,  which 
I  had  not  yet  seen,  except  as  I  passed  ;  and  therefore, 
after  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  and  a  game  of  billiards 
at  the  Long  Room,  I  sat  down  to  calculate  for  the 
benefit  of  my  reader,  and  produced  the  following 

TABLE  OF  COINS  USED  IN  GRENADA. 

Valuf  in 
Xames  of  Coins,  \'alue  in  Currencu-  DoUoiy  and  Biit^. 

£.    a,      it,  DoUiiis,       Bitti, 

Joe    3  12  0  8  0 

Joe    3  ()  0  7  4 

Half  ditto 1  13  0  3  « 

Quarter  ditto 0  16  6  1  10 

Eighth  diUo 0  8  3  0  11 
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Names  of  Coins, 


Quadruple 

Half  ditto 

Pistole 

Half  ditto 

Moidore 2  9  6 

Guinea 2  5  0 

Half  ditto 1  2  6 

Dollar   0  9  0 

Half  ditto  .  .j;^  . . . .  0  4  6 

Quarter  ditto 0  2  3 

Bitt 0  09 

Half  ditto 0  0  4J. 


Value  in  C%iirreney, 
£.    J.      d. 

.740  

.     3  12     0  8 

.     I   16     0  4 

.     0  18     0  2 


Valve  M 
Dollars  and  BHtt. 


«,«•<••  ••••• 


Doirars.    ^  Bitis, 

.   16  0 

0 

0 

0 

5  6 

5  0 

2  6 

0         12 

0  6 

0  8 

0  1 

0       \0J 


DESCRIPTIVE    MAUKflL 

A  Joe,  value  £3  12^.  has  a  G  stampvBd  m  ihe  n^ikldle  of  the  face 
side.  A  Joe,  value  £3  6s,  has  a  G  stamped  in  three  places,  near 
the  edge  of  the  face  side.  When  a  Jbe  is  plag<^^,  the  initials 
of  the  workman's  name  are  stamped  upon  the  ^hig.     ' 

British  silver  is  valued  at  250  per  cent  currency.  £.  $>  d. 

A  British  Half-crown  is  worth w. . . .  ^  •  d .  0  6  3 

Shilling ..0  2  6 

Sixpence • 0  1  3 

Colonial,  marked  IV 0  2  6 

vni 0  1  3 

XVI 0  0  7J 


When  I  had  finished  my  calculations;  when  I 
had  eaten  my  dinner,  and  digested  the  same ;  when 
I  had  dreamt  sweet  dreams  and  awakened  to  painful 
realities  on  the  sofa  in  my  drawing-room ;  dreams 
that  portrayed  the  fairy  form  of  Laura  m  all  its 
loveliness,  realities  that  discovered  to  me  a  cunning 
Jezabel  of  sable  hue,  stealing  oranges  from  my  side- 
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board ;  why,  then  eveniiig  came  and  the  moon  shone 
into  my  apartment ;  so  I  put  on  my  Panama  hat  and 
proceeded  to  take  an  ^'  evening  strolL'* 

I  passed  by  ihe  dwellings  of  Miss  Mary  and  Mki 
Nanny,  and  proceeded  solus  to  the  battlements  of  Fort 
George. 

No  kinder  souls  are  there  in  Grenada  than  Miss 
Bfaiy  and  Miss  Nanny ;  the  little  Island  would  be  in 
jeopardy  without  them,  were  they  to  die,  as  Giod 
knows,  I  hope  they  will  not  for  many  years;  the 
lovers  of  pastry  and  ginger-beer  would  follow  tiiem 
from  very  moumfulness.  They  preside  over  every 
party,  they  make  every  thing  that  is  good ;  no  dinner 
is  given  (unless  it  be  a  bad  one)  without  their  assist* 
ance ;  no  dance  without  their  superintendance ;  no 
supper  without  their  connivance  and  co-operation. 
No  dinner,  for  who  would  ^esit  the  tuitle,  or  driak  the 
punch  that  was  not  made  by  Miss  Nanny  ?  who  could 
digest  the  tartlet  that  came  not  from  Ae  oven  of  Miss 
Mary  ?  No  dance,  for  how  could  the  gentlemen  pro- 
cure champagne  and  sangaree  for  themselvs,  and 
lemonade  for  tlieir  partners,  if  Miss  Namiy  w  Miss 
Mary  were  not  present  to  see  that  the  servants 

"  Mixed  them  nobly,  and  made  them  well  ?" 

No  supper,  for  who  covld  expect  to  see  taste  or 
elegance  on  a  table,  the  laying  out  of  which  they 
had  not  directed  and  arranged  ?  But  setting  aside 
their  usefulness,  they  are  really  a  good,  worthy,  and 
kind-hearted  pair,  and  I  can  only  repay  them  for  ti^ 
ban  bans  they  gave  me  on  my  departure  £rom  Grenada, 
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r  Wiping  them  a  long  life  of  prosperity  aud  happi- 

After  taking  a  turn  round  the  battlements  of  Fort 

George,  I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr. ,  who, 

with  his  usual  kindness,  detained  me  during  the 
evening  with  his  amiable  family ;  and  some  of  the 
events  of  that  night  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

The  Island  of  Grenada  was  once  entirely  catholic, 

id  although  it  has  now  long  jjeesi  in  possession  of 
^e  English,  there  are  still  some  French  inhabitants, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  ancient  religioa  in  the 
colony.  The  carnival  is  therefwe,  even  now,  a  time 
of  gaiety,  although  the  masquerades  and  fancy  balls 
.^fiiich  enliven  the  Island  of  Trinadad  during  that 
ive    been    long   since  done  away  with  in 

renada. 

The  good  catholics,  however,  account  it  a  duty  to 

it  on  masks,  and  therewith  to  enter  the  houses  of 
I'tiie  worthy  people  of  Georgetown,  and  to  amuse  them 
with  such  behaviour  as  best  beseemeth  the  characters 
they  sustain  ;  there  are  also  a  few  graceless  young 
protcstants  who  are  sometimes  wont  to  join  them  in 
their  merry-making. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  family  of  Mrs. 

• were  sitting  socially,  as  was  their  wont,  around 

tea-table,  when  suddenly  the  window  opened, 

id  two  ruffians,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  the  guise  of 
banditti,  entered  the  room,  and  presented  their  pistols 
ftt  the  heads  of  the  ladies.  Le  bruit  tie  ce  terrible 
tnoment  reste  aworc  dans  vies  oreHles;  the  screams, 
Kke  ladies'  screams,  were  deep,  deafening,  and  de- 
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lightful ;  so  the  gentlemen  thought  it  right  to  inter* 
pose,  then  the  ladies  became  more  faint,  and  the 
ruffians  more  furious ;  at  length  four,  Oh,  marvellous 
achievement !  contrived  to  conquer  two,  and  the  ban- 
ditti were  expelled  "  vi  et  armis,"  the  ladies  were 
restored  to  their  senses,  and  the  scream  was  converted 
into  a  laugh. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  carnival,  and 
though  the  two  first  masks  had  made  their  entrU 
rather  roughly  and  their  exit  with  as  little  ceremony, 
there  were  many  more  who  followed  with  more 
politeness,  and  amused  us  not  a  little  during  the 
evening. 

Four  ladies,  richly,  dressed  and  masked,  though 
without  supporting  any  particular  characters,«danced 
a  quadrille  with  the  gentlemen,  with  much  spirit,  and 
played  some  very  pretty  airs  on  the  piano.  After 
giving  their  partners  each 

**  One  kiss  at  parting" 

they  left  the  room,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  masked 
group  of  negro  boys  and  girls,  who  danced  for  a  while, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  chimney-sweepers  on  the  first 
of  May,  and  then  very  cooly  helping  themselves  to 
some  wine  and  cake,  departed  with  many  a  profound 
bow  to  the  company. 

It  is  in  this  innocent  manner  that  the  carnival  is 
carried  on  in  Grenada,  though  the  gaiety,  and  even 
the  character  of  the  thing  is  decreasing  year  after 
year,  as  very  few  of  the  white,  or  even  colored  inha- 
bitants mingle  in  it  with  any  spirit,  and  the  negroes, 
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:h€y  manifest  wonderful  ability  in  playing 
the  devil  or  the  fool,  are  not  altogether  so  capable  as 
ibeir  fairer  brethren  of  maintaining  those  characters 
^hich  alone  render  a  masquerade  at  all  interesting. 

Even  the  slaves,  however,  have,  like  the  monkeys, 
J&at  talent  for  mimicry,  which,  from  the  drollery  they 
(display,  would  enable  them  to  convert  a  very  gloomy 
^tragedy  into  an  equally  amusing  farce ;  and  Mr. 
Barclay  tells  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  slaves  on  one  or  two  of 
^e  estates  in  the  country  actually  attempted  to  per- 
form one  of  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

'  The  last  party  of  this  kind,"  says  that  clever 
writer,  when  speaking  of  their  crop-over  assemblies, 
1  his  very  able  work  on  slavery,  "  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  dancing  with  at  Christmas, 
.J823,  belonged  to  Reach  and  Muirton  estates,  the 
■property  of  Mr.  William  Bryan,  and  afforded  a 
'Vovelty  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  in  a  rude  re- 
presentation of  some  passages  of  Richard  III.  which 
Ihey  made  sufficiently  farcical.  The  Joncanoe  men, 
disrobed  of  part  of  their  paraphernalia,  were  the  two 
Iteroes,  and  fought,  not  for  a  kingdom  but  a  queen, 
the  victor  carried  off  in  triumph.  Richard 
calling  out  '  a  horse !  a  horse !'  &c.  was  laughable 
enough.  This  farce  I  saw  at  Dalney  Estate,  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  A.  Grant,  and  it  afforded  Mr.  Bell,  the 
manager,  and  his  guests  no  small  amusement.  How 
the  negroes  had  acquired  even  the  very  imperfect 
ticnowledge  they  seemed  to  have  of  the  play,   we 
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could  form  no  idea,  and  the  occasion  did  not  admit 
of  asking  questions." 

It  is  the  same  aptness  for  imitation  that  now  en- 
ables the  negroes  of  one  or  two  of  the  West  India 
towns  to  amuse  the  inhabitants  with  their  droll  buf- 
foonery, in  endeavouring  to  support  characters  under 
the  disguise  of  a  mask :  even  the  slaves  however  are 
dropping  this  old  custom  by  degrees,  and  Trinidad 
is  the  only  one  of  our  catholic  colonies  where  the 
gaieties  of  the  carnival  may  be  said  to  be  kept  up 
with  any  spirit. 


I\  TIIK  wmr  IMUKS. 


.    "  i  bad  not  lime  to  reach  the  Grand  Etaag, 
Ji  a  great  curiosity." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

ROADS   AND    FLOODS GOUVAVE   AND   THE   GKAND 

ETANG. 


"  Ail  dwelling  elsn 
Flood  overwhelmed,  and  them  with  all  lUeir  ))uni|i. 
Deep  under  waters  roll'd,"  Milton's  Pnradise  Lost. 


fhich,  1  am  told, 
Coleridge. 


iThk  beauties  of  the  little  Island  of  Grenada  are  nqt 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  : — a  visit  Lo 
Gonyave  and  the  Grand  Etang  convinced  rae  iJiat 
the  wild  magnificence  of  her  inland  scenery,  though 
it  could  not  delight  the  eye  more  than  the  pic- 
turesque views  that  fringe  her  coast,  nevertheless 
forded  a  fine  field  for  the  poet  and  the  artist  to 
display  their  powers  and  their  talent. 

Gouyave  is  a  little  town  on  the  coast,  some  dis- 
tance to  windward  of  St.  George.  The  mode  of 
conveyance  thither  is  generally  by  the  cauoes  which 
pass  daily  up  and  down  between  the  two  towns.     To 

I  see  these  canoes,  a  stranger  would  imagine  it  impos- 
«ible  that  they  could  proceed  half  the  distance  with- 
out going  down ;  yet,  though  they  appear  to  be  so 
flightly  built,  they  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of 
tiiose  who  know  how  to  manage  thera,  and  will  even 
L 
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stand  a  little  rough  weather,  as  well  as  a  larger  and 
broader  boat.  Many  persons  go  to  this  town  by 
water  from  choice ;  for  myself,  I  confess  I  prefar  the 
ride :  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  road 
is  to  me  more  delightful  than  the  monotonous  Bf- 
pearance  of  the  water. 

The  roads  in  Grenada,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
good :  wild  and  craggy  paths,  broken  fragments  of 
rock,  and  every  now  and  then  a  passing  stream,  ren- 
der them  totally  impassable  in  a  carriage ;  and  the 
one  or  two  vehicles  which  are  kept  in  the  town,  are 
used  oftener,  and  that  with  great  caution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  fair  Creoles  to  dance  or  fes- 
tival, than  for  taking  them  an  airy  drive  through  the 
Vale  of  Tempo,  the  beautiful  pasture  lands  of  Bel- 
mont, or  any  other  road  in  the  vicinity  of  town. 

Another  great  impediment  to  the  use  of  carriages 
would  be  the  rivers  which  usually  flow  directly 
across  the  roads  in  various  places;  and  which,  as 
there  are  no  bridges,  the  foot  passengers  as  well  as 
the  horsemen  are  obliged  to  ford :  this  is  sometimes 
a  dangerous  achievement,  as  in  the  rainy  season  the 
water  rises  to  twice  its  usual  depth,  and  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to  carry  a 
man,  and  even  a  horse,  down  the  stream. 

From  this  cause  floods  sometimes  happen,  and  the 
torrents,  that  rush  down  from  the  mountains  with 
terrific  impetuosity,  carry  every  thing  before  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  frequent  any  where  as  in 
the  fertile  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  from 
time  to  time  has  suffered  seriously  from  inundations. 
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I  few  extracts  from  the  account  given  by  a  Mo- 
".javian  missionary  of  a  flood  in  that  island,  in  the  year 
■1792,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

"St.  KitU,  April  iith,  1793. 

"  By  this  opportunity  I  send  you  an  account  of 
tbe  dismal  situation  in  which  this  island,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  has  suddenly  been 
thrown. 

'■  Ever  since  Palm  Sunday  we  have  had  at  times 
nnart  showers  of  rain.  In  the  night  a  strong  wind 
arose  with  repeated  violent  gusts  of  flying  showers 
which  lasted  till  morning;  towards  noon  it  rained 
luch,  and  great  quantities  of  water  flowed  down 
College  Street.  At  two  it  began  to  lighten  and  thun- 
der, and  the  stream  increased  so  that  it  spread  as  far 

our  new  wall,  and  about  eight  in  the  evening  the 
tain  grew  more  violent.  Between  nine  and  ten  we 
beard  much  notse :  I  went  into  the  garden  and 
heard  distinctly  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  poor 
negroes  opposite  to  us,  for  the  waters  coming  across 
Mr.  L.'s  cane  lands,  had  passed  through  their  huts. 
I  would  gladly  have  gone  to  their  assistance  but  could 
not,  for  the  current  was  very  rapid,  and  the  water 
higher  than  our  walled  fence.  I  called  upon  the 
Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  but  soon  after  saw 
ihe  n^ro  houses  carried  away  with  their  inhabitants. 
•  ••***** 
'  In  the  morning  we  were  soon  informed  of  the 
'gKs.t  damage  done  in  the  town.  On  L.'s  plantation 
two  women  with  two  children  were  lost." 

'*  In  College  Street  the  torrent  carried  away  all  the 
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fedces,  iihdls/and  steps,  and  in  some  places  tore 
down  the  hduses,  tome  falling  upon  tke  inhabitants/ 
and  some  being  carried  awaj  with  them.  The  wate^ 
also  broke  into  the  house  of  one  of  our  communicants, 
gaitlted  Vent  and  S#^t  away  two  adjoining  houses 
into  the  sea.  The  English  church  and  the  Metho- 
dist chapel  were  filled  With  mud  and  watery  sererril 
houses  were  carried  into  the  ^^  with  all  their  fur* 
niture  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  merchants' 
cellars  were  ^filled  with  nhitelr,  mud,  and  sand,  And 
greiftt  quantities  of  provisiods  were  i^jioiled. 

**  A  Mrs.  T ,  with  her  house  and  fainily,  was 

carried  into  the  sea :  she  cried  out,  *  Lbrd  haTfe  Aeitf 
upon  me.'  A  Mulatto^  hearing  het  crierf^  Tentoied 
out,  and  swimming  after  her;  calight  her  hair  aiid 
sated  her,  though  she  was  almost  dead;  Her  daugh- 
ter's dead  corpse  swam  hj  her  side  :  her  son  Was 
saved,  but  two  of  the  inhabitants  were  lost. 

"  The  strongest  walls  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
vehemence  of  the  main  current,  and  the  oldest  in- 
habitants cannot  remember  so  formidable  and  des- 
tructive an  inundation,  whereby  so  many  lives  were 
lost. 


"  G.  C.  SCHVELLER. 


w 


So  much  for  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  I  will 
now  return  to  the  little  town  of  Gouyave,  the  ride  to 
which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  very  dangerous 
and  very  delightful,  and  hath  led  me  into  my  long 
digression  about  roads,  rivefs,  and  St.  Christophers. 
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reiiyave,  from  the  sea,  had  more  the  appearance  of 
■n  English  village,  than  any  other  place  I  had  yet  seen 
1  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  although  a 
Tery  small  town,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by 
colored  people:  there  are  several  fine  estates  and 
Wealthy  proprietors  residing  on  them  in  its  vicinity, 
ind  it  has  a  rectory  and  a  resident  clergyman  attached 
0  the  parish. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  that  the 
laves  in  Grenada,  stimulated  by  the  French  and 
colored  inhabitants,  commenced  that  terrible  insur- 
rection, by  which,  under  the  command  of  Fedon,  a 
iBotorcd  man,  ajid  with  the  assistance  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  they  contrived  to  distress  and  lay  waste  the 
blmid,  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  years. 

The  insurgents  commenced  their  ravages  in  1794, 
Od  it  was  not  till  the  lOth  of  June,  1796,  that  "the 
French  troops,  under  their  commandant,  Jossy,  sur- 
Irendered  all  their  posts,  by  capitulation,  to  the 
British,  under  Major  General  Nichols." 

The  rebel  ciiief  appears  to  have  escaped  into  the 
j^Oods,  with  a  few  of  his  companions,  but  the  heads 
r  the  conspiracy,  with  a  few  of  the  French  inhabi- 
lilts,  were  either  taken  or  surrendered,  to  the  number 
f  about  fifty,  and,  after  undei^oing  a  trial,  were 
idered  to  be  executed  as  traitors. 
"  On  the  1st  of  July,  fourteen  of  the  most  criminal 
PCreexecutedonthe  parade  ground  at  St.  George's,  the 
St  were  respited  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Houston." 
',  A  few  days  afterwards,  "  a  canoe  was  found  at  some 
Ulance  from  the  island  which  had  been  overset, 
od  a  compass  nailed  to  her  boltom  was  known  to 
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have  been  one  vrhich  Fedon  had :  it  was  therefore 
supposed  that  in  attempting  to  escape  he  had  beeo 
drowned."* 

Gouyave  is  not  the  only  town  in  Grenada  besides 
the  capital.  L'Abaye  Town,  Charlotte  Town,  the 
town  of  Grenville,  and  the  village  at  Cariacou,  where 
there  is  also  a  church,  and  a  rector,  are  all  ham- 
lets ;  which,  like  Gouyave  itself,  are  denominated 
towns  in  the  tropic. 

These  little  villages,  however,  will  never  delight 
the  eye  of  the  tourist  of  Grenada  so  much  as  the 
very  magnificent  and  wild  scenery  that  is  constantly 
bursting  upon  his  view  as  he  traverses  her  mountain 
paths,  or  rides  over  those  broken  and  craggy  roads 
which  lead  him  through  woods  of  the  most  varied 
and  impenetrable  foliage  to  the  cool  lakes  and  foun- 
tains that  murmur  away  in  dreary  stillness,  or  to  the 
falling  torrents,  that  are  echoed  by  the  lonely  rocks. 

*  There  are  a  thousand  anecdotes  current  with  the  inhabitants 
concerning  this  insurrection,  and  among  others  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  related  the  following:  "  In  the  insurrection  of  1795,  Mr. 
Macmahon  the  rector  of  St.  George's  was  placed,  with  many 
others,  in  a  room  previously  to  being  summoned  to  execution  by 
the  slaves.  He  saw  all  his  companions  taken  out  and  shot,  one 
by  one ;  but  having  had  the  luck  of  Ulysses,  to  stand  last,  he 
determined  to  make  a  bold  push  for  his  life.  Macmahon  is  a 
tall,  and  was  then  an  uncommonly  strong  man,  and  the  moment 
he  walked  out,  he  leaped  upon  the  slave  general,  and  clung 
round  his  neck  so  tightly  that  they  could  not  force  him  away  for 
a  longtime.  The  struggle  produced  a  pause: — on  inquiring  who 
he  was,  and  when  he  was  known  to  be  the  parson,  there  vns  a 
common  cry  for  saving  his  life,  as  he  had  always  been  a  kind 
and  charitable  man  to  every  one  connected  with  his  cure.  TTie 
worthy  rector  tells  this  story  with  a  deserved  satisfaction.'*  (Vide 
Coleridge's  '*  Six  Months  in  the  WeU  Indies  in  1825." 
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Perhaps  no  finer  specimen  could  be  brought  for- 
Vanl  of  the  unrivalled  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
latural  scenery  of  Grenada  than  the  Grand  Etang, 
This  lovely  place  has  obtained  its  nomenclature 
)m  a  very  curious  and  interesting  lake  in  its  vi- 
nity.  The  description  given  by  Dr.  Coke,  who 
•isited  it  in  1790,  is  equally  applicable  to  its  appear- 
Bce  in  the  present  day;  for  though  the  years  that 
iave  rolled  away  since  that  period  have  effected  vast 
ohanges  among  mighty  nations,  yet  there  nature 
ivears  the  same  face,  the  waters  flow  on  in  the  same 
^Iness,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  preserve  their 
irerdure  through  a  summer  that  never  ceases. 

"  The  lake  is  deep,"  says  the  author  to  whom  I 
lave  alluded  :  "  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  were,  a  spacious 
pjuntain,  which  by  subterraneous  passages,  that  are 
JBTisible  to  the  human  eye,  supplies,  according  to 
common  report,  no  less  than  twelve  diminutive  rivers, 
which  water  the  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  romantic 
)eaks,  of  different  elevations,  which  are  covered  with 
a  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions. 
"  The  adjacent  scenery  is  picturesque  and  romantic 
Kyond  all  description.  It  is  a  region  in  which  the 
ihilosophic  mind  may  survey  with  pity  the  votaries 
sf  wealth  and  ambition  practising  the  arts  of  fraud 
fand  injustice  ;  and  from  whence  he  may  behold  raan- 
^d,  immersed  in  licentious  dissipation,  pursuing 
tnd  pursued,  each  other's  prey.  Were  I  disposed  to 
Beclude  myself  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  I 
jiow  of  no  spot  that  I  should  prefer  as  a  place  of 
residence.     The  varieties  of  vegetation  would  furnish 
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the  botanist  with  employment,  and  an  observatory 
erected  on  one  of  the  peaks  would  enable  the  astro- 
nomer to  trace  the  various  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  roll  through  the  ethereal  vault.  Their 
extensive  circles  would  insensibly  expand  the  mind 
while  engaged  in  contemplation,  and  lead  the  pious 
soul  to  adore  that  Power  which  communicated  motion 
to  their  enormous  bodies." 

The  magnificent  natural  scenery  of  the  Grand 
Etahg  had  led  the  doctor  into  rhapsodies,  and  be 
has  enumerated  a  number  of  advantages  attendant  on 
a  residence  in  that  rural  spot,  which,  I  think,  few  of 
my  readers,  if  they  had  seen  the  place,  would  ev^ 
have  dreamt  of. 

In  the  first  place,  the  varieties  of  vegetation  which 
he  Bdys  would  furnish  the  botanist  with  employment, 
at  present  only  expel  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  nourish 
gnats,  insects,  and  mosquitos  in  myriads ;  things 
which  have  just  sense  enough  to  pick  out  the  most 
delicate  spot  on  the  face  of  a  white  intruder  into 
their  regions,  and  thereon  to  fix  themselves,  and  fly 
away,  leaving  behind  them  the  memory  of  a  bite 
which  is  little  short  of  purgatory.  Secondly,  were 
an  observatory  to  be  erected  on  any  one  of  the 
peaks  near  the  Grand  Etang,  it  would  assuredly  be 
blown  down  by  the  first  September  gale ;  so  that  its 
owner,  instead  of  surveying  the  bodies  which  "  roll  in 
the  ethereal  vault,"  would  have  a  chance  of  rolling 
himself  down  a  mighty  precipice  of  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  deposited,  telescope  and  all,  into 
a  vault  by  no  means  ethereal. 
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Thirdly,  unless  the  gentleman  were  a  catholic,  lie 
night  not  like  to  live  on  wild  pigeons  and  fresh 
water  fish ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  geX  any 
other  provision  nearer  than  Georgetown, 

With  these  considerations,  Heaven  forfend  that  I 
should  be  condemned  to  drag  on  a  botanical  or  astro- 
nomical existence  among  the  forests  of  the  Grand 
£tang.     No,  no ;    I   have    better    hopes    and  fairer 
prospects  of  happiness;  and  much  as  I  admire  the 
beauty  of  its  lakes,  the  grandeur  of  its  woody  moun- 
ttins,    and    the    awful    sublimity  of  its   precipices, 
yet  I  give  a  dearer  prefei-ence  to  the  valleys  of  my 
lative  land ;  above  all  for  the  vale  wliere  Laura  is  { 
living  in  her  purity;  where  the  jessamine,  the  honey-  j 
tuckle,  and  the  rose  are  climbing  over  the  cottage  of  ' 
'  beloved. 

Here  there  is  an  endless  summer,  and  the  flowers 
bloom  without  fading,  and  the  trees  are  not  deprived 
f  theif  foliage.  Sesison  after  season  the  earth  pours 
»rth  her  treasures  and  the  same  orb  that  shines  upon 
^^^j  froxen  waters  of  a  colder  region  is  ripening  the 
hiits  of  the  tropics  ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  the  heart 
tf  an  exile?  how  can  I  enjoy  them  without  Laura, 
toy  own,  my  beautifnl,  my  betrothed  ? 

1  go  where  tlie  aspens  qutrer, 

And  !  take  my  wild  guitar  ; 
But  the  music  of  llie  zephyrs 

To  me  is  dearer  far. 
The  sweet,  soft  tonics  you  Itiv'il  to  lieiii 

Have  lost  their  sweetness  now  ; 
AntI  ihe  only  voice  I  welcome 

Is  the  ttliigpcr — Where  art  thou  f 


M'^'y. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

colored  people. 


''  The  free  mulattoes  in  the  West  Indies  would  naturally  in- 
cline rather  to  the  side  which  elevates,  than  to  that  which  de- 
grades them  in  society :  they  are  an  obvious  bulwark  of  defence 

to* the  whites  against  the  blacks." 

Coleridge. 

*^  Grenada  is  honorably  distinguished  among  the  Antilles  ibr 
its  liberal  treatment  of  the  colored  classes  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

Ilnd. 


I  SEE  no  just  cause  or  impediment  why  my  readers 
should  not  now  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  characters  and  customs  of  a  class  of  people,  which, 
though  essentially  differing  from  the  white  and  black 
inhabitants  of  the  tropic  islands,  are,  nevertheless, 
the  connecting  link  which  binds  them  together,  and 
the  barrier  of  defence  to  the  former.  I  speak  of  the 
free  colored  people,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  Antilles,  but  whose  value  in 
many  of  the  islands,  from  the  prevalence  of  prejudice, 
has  not  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 

From  the  black  to  the  white  there  are  so  many 
gradations  of  color,  that  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  present  them  before  my  readers,  had  not  some 
good  man,  whose  name  I  wis  not,  been  kind  enough 
to  draw  the  marks  of  distinction  to  a  nicety.     "  A 
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mboe,"  says  he,  "  is  the  nearest  remove  from  black, 
l>eing  the  child  of  a  mulatto  father  and  negro  woman, 
W  vice  versa ;  a  mulatto  is  the  child  of  a  white 
Dan  by  a  negress;  a  quadroon  is  the  offspring  of  a 
white  man  and  a  mulatto  mother;  the  child  of  a 
quadroon  by  a  white  man  is  a  mustee  ;  the  child  of 

L  white  man  by  a  mustee  woman  is  a  mustiphini ; 

jie  child  of  a  mustiphini  by  a  white  father  is  a  quin- 
^on  ;  and  the  child  of  a  quintroon  by  a  white  wo- 
man is  free  by  law." 

Among  all  these  names,  hard  to  pronounce  and 
larder  to  remember,  the  samboe  or  mongrel,  as  it  is 

ftener  called,  the  mulatto  and  the  mustee,  are  the 
only  distinctions  between  the  black  and  white  that 
leally  pass  current,  though  more  have  been  defined ; 
\  the  whole  posse  of  grades,  which,  a^  the  reader 
berceives,    is   somewhat  formidable,  may  be  easily 

iomprised  in  the  one  simple  appellation  of  colored 
people. 

■  In  describing  them  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
ladies  the  precedence,  and  I  may  perhaps  gain  some 

fevor  among  them  by  enumerating  the  personal 
feharms  which  have  captivated,  in  their  day,  the 
bearts  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  but  more  es- 
JMcially  of  the  latter. 

If  I  accord  the  palm  of  female  beauty  to  the  ladies 
of  color,  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  deteriorate  the  at- 
tractions of  the  fairer  Creoles ;  the  stately  and  graceful 
demeanor  which  calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  one, 
does  not  forbid  us  to  be  fascinated  by  the  roodest 
loveliness  of  the  other ;  yet  I  will  acknowledge  that 


J 
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I  prefer  the  complexion  that  is  tinged,  if  not  too 
darkly,  with  all  the  richness  of  the  olive,  to  the  fiuce 
which,  however  fair  in  its  paleness,  can  never  look 
as  lovely  as  when  ^it  wore  the  rose-blush  of  beauty 
which  has  faded  away. 

I  know  no  prettier  scene  than  a  group  of  young 
and  handsome  colored  girls  taking  their  evening 
walk,  along  the  moonlit  avenues  of  mountain  cab- 
bage trees,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  West  India  towns-  They  are  extremely  fond 
of  dress,  and  make  their  toilet  with  much  taste  and 
extravagance. 

A  sort  of  many  colored  turban  is  twisted  gracefully 
about  their  heads ;  their  dresses  of  spotless  silk  or 
muslin,  are  fastened  with  a  flowing  sash  of  ribbon,  of 
the  brightest  hue  (for  nearly  all  of  them  are  fond  of 
dashing  colors) ;  their  pretty  ancles  are  omamented 
with  gay  sandals,  tied  over  le  has  de  sole  blanc^  and 
the  tout  ensemble  is  adorned  with  bracelets,  and 
broaches,  and  earrings,  which  only  doubloons  can 
procure,  but  which  they  cannot  resist  buying,  parct 
quelles  so?it  si  Jolies. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  their  love  of  dress  would 
yield  to  their  love  of  pleasure,  for  though  the  climate 
inclines  them  (and  every  body  else)  to  be  lazy  and 
languishing  to  a  miracle,  yet  they  have  a  high  flow 
of  spirits,  and  a  natural  liveliness  of  disposition, 
which  enables  them  to  dance  and  play  and  romp  and 
enjoy  themselves  with  as  much  gaiety  of  heart  as 
their  fairer  sisters  on  the  hills  of  Albion. 

With  all  this  they  have  much  to  answer  for,  for  I 
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Wisely  upiue,  that  tlicy  are  the  grand  cause  oi' 
•piucli  of  the  immorality  that  prevails  in  the  West 
Undies;  although  I  will  endeavour  to  lighten  the  load 
itf  blame  that  lies  upon  their  fair  (or  rather  durk) 
shoulders  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 

Ail  the  world  know  (and  it  would  be  well  if  they 
Jid  not)  that  many  (for  the  sake  of  charity  and  chas- 
tity, I  will  not  say  all)  of  the  managers  on  estates, 
^d  residents  in  the  towns  of  the  tropics,  have  sacri- 
'iiced  all  their  national  morality  at  the  shrine  of  a 
'deceased  philosopher,  and  formed  a  very  improper 
fiaison  ifamotir  in  lieu  of  that  very  proper  liaison  dt 
manage — 

"  That  binds  so  firmly  ami  that  wears  so  well," 

i^ith  various  olive  colored  divinities,  who  "  love 
Ijhem  for  themselves  alone,"  and  take  the  greatest 
{possible  care  of  their  legitimate  homes  and  of  their 
lillegitimate  children. 

,  Now,  all  this  is  a  great  bore,  and  causes  more 
Ftrouble  to  moral  authors  and  respectable  clergymen 
^an  the  reader  has  any  idea  of;  and  while  the  practice 
jexists  (and,  God  knows,  I  think  it  will  exist  for  ever 
#1  some  places)  there  will  be  little  chance  of  reforming 
Ulie  morals  of  the  wortliy  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles. 
The  custom  I  have  alluded  to  arises  from  three 
auses,  first  and  principally,  froin  slavery,  which  has  a 
lias  upon  every  thing  connected  with  it.  Secondly, 
ra  the  attractive  powers  of  the  male  Buckras — 
~  British,  Scotch  and  Irish ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  proud 
and  haughty  spirits  of  the  colored  ladies  themselves. 
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Generally  speaking,  they  look  down  (and  very  tm- 
justly)  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  on  men  of  their 
own  color,  who  are,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  situation  in 
life,  fairly  on  a  level  with  themselves,  and  rather 
than  live  with  them  a  virtuous  and  inoffensive  life, 
they  prefer  dwelling  with  a  white  man  in  a  state  of 
moral  degradation :  again,  the  mulatto,  finding  him- 
self despised  by  women  of  his  own  color,  is  obligied 
to  seek  a  companion^  among  those  of  a  darker  hue; 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  deeming  her  unworthy  to  be  his 
wife,  will  only  maintain  her  in  the  condition  of  a 
concubine.  It  is  thus  that  profligacy  and  immorality, 
beginning  in  the  dwelling  of  the  prc^rietor,  descnd 
to  the  hovel  of  the  slave,  and  are  every  where  jMrac- 
tised  though  they  are  every  where  condemned. 

The  change  in  this  system,  which  it  would  be  so 
desirable  to  effect,  must  be,  like  emancipation,  gra- 
dual ;  and  yet  I  think  the  method  is  simple,  and  will 
do  its  work  rapidly,  although  it  will  have  to  contend 
with  strong  and  established  prejudices,  and  the 
mighty  influence  of  long  custom  and  habit. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  effected  by  that  liberal 
spirit,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  several  colonies,  which  will  induce  them 
to  grant  to  the  colored  men  those  privileges  (many 
would  term  them  rights)  which  they  are  anxious  to 
enjoy,  and  certainly  not  unworthy  to  obtain. 

The  colored  man  is  a  being  essentially  differing 
from  the  slave:  proud  of  heart,  independent  in 
spirit,  valuing  freedom,  if  it  be  possible,  more  than 
Englishmen  value  it,  because  he  is  living  in  a  land  of 
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y;  ambitious,  industrious,  anxious  to  acquire 
dge,  and  often  self-eductited  to  a  surprising 
free,  tenacious  of  his  rights,  decided  in  his  charac- 
',  loyal  to  his  king,  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
while  brethren,  seeking   to  be  elevated  to  the 
me  level,  and  desirous  of  moving  in  the  same  rank  ; 
e  when  stimulated  to  action,  but  too  peaceable  to 
ik  without  an  injury  ;  looking  down  with  scorn, 
ften  a  cruel  scorn,  upon  his  dependants  and  inferiors, 
r>nd  hardly  acknowledging,  even  to  himself,  the  su- 
periority of  those  above  him  ;  firm  in  his  principles  of 
religion,  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  listen 
(rith  attention  to  precepts  that  may  tend,  either  to 
■ilighten  his  ignorance  or  increase  his  knowledge; 
riving  to  maintain,  always,  a  respectable  appeaf- 
ice,  and  to  gain,  by  honest  industry,  that  which 
rill  enable  him  to  vie,  in  point  of  exterior,  with  the 
Irhites. 

d  Such  a  character  fits  liim  for  the  enjoyment  of 
mny  privileges;  and,  provided  his  ambition  be 
limited  within  proper  bounds,  to  grant  him  those  pri- 
llileges  would  be  to  make  him  a  good  citizen,  and 
jivo  liim  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  of 
wltw,  which  would  go  far  towards  effecting  a  most 
«irable  object;  I  mean  the  encouragement  of  mar- 
|iage  between  them,  and  the  weakening  of  those 
notives  which  induce  the  colored  women  lo  live  in 
nmorality  with  a  white  protector. 

If  from  religion  she  were  to  learn  the  impropriety 
f  such  a  connexion,  and  from  experience  the  happi- 
Iks5  of  a  legitimate  union  with  one  of  her  own  rank 
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(provided  that  rank  were  elevated,  and  rendered  more 
important  by  the  privileges  I  have  alluded  to),  she 
would  hardly,  I  think,  when  her  vanity  was  once 
satisfied,  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  the  latter  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  former  state. 

With  her  white  protector,  her  situation  can  be  any 
thing  but  enviable ;  she  lives  with  him  as  a  concubiiie, 
not  as  a  companion;  she  feels  herself  his  inferior, 
she  cannot  mingle  with  his  guests,  she  may  not  be 
introduced  into  society,  she  does  not  dine  at  his  table ; 
her  situation  is  degraded,  though,  from  habit,  many 
view  it  in  a  less  hateful  light ;  her  children  are  ille- 
gitimate, and  her  attachment  to  their  father  (sincere 
and  constant  as  it  may  be,  and  generally  is)  resem- 
bles the  attachment  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
rather  than  the  love  of  a  f<Hid  and  affectionate  wife. 

A  connexion  with  a  respectable  man  of  her  own 
color  would  be  the  very  reverse  of  this ; — she  would 
be  his  wife,  his  equal,  his  companion ;  their  children 
would  be  legitimate,  their  friendships  mutual,  their 
society  the  same,  and  their  pleasures  shared  together; 
their  union  would  be  sanctioned  by  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  held  respectable  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  to  encourage  the  marriages  between 
colored  people, — which  would,  assuredly,  take  place 
oftener,  if  the  men  possessed  those  privileges  which 
would  give  them  an  importance  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  vanity  of  the  women, — and  to  disencourage  those 
connexions  which  custom  has  established,  and  which 
the  principles  of  religion  must  overthrow,  must,  I 
think,  be  the  first  object  of  those  who  really  seek  to 
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^iBe  foundation  of  something  like  a  moral  system 
in  the  West  Indies. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  task  is  difficult,  or  that  the 
undertakiug  is  great,  but  still  1  think  it  may  be 
gradually  accomplished  if  properly  begun.  The 
grants  to  the  colored  people  of  Grenada  have  already 
produced  good  eft'ects.  In  that  island,  the  class  to 
which  I  allude  are  a  most  respectable  and  estimable 
body  of  men,  and  eminently  deserving  of  all  they 
have  obtained. 

They  are  looked  upon  with  less  prejudice,  their 
grants  are  more  numerous,  their  wealth  more  con- 
siderable, their  privileges  more  extensive,  and  their 
nsefutness  more  perceived  than  in  any  other  island. 
Several  of  them  are  merchants,  and  have  extensive 
stores  in  the  town,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  re- 
ceived (or  given  themselves,  which  sufficiently  proves 
their  ambition  to  know,)  an  education  little  inferior 
to  that  of  many  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  public  schools  of  England;  and,  at  all  events, 
greatly  above  that  of  one  half  of  the  white  overseers, 
and  even  managers,  on  estates  in  the  country. 

The  public  papers,  in  one  or  two  islands,  are  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  this  class,  and  the  proprietor, 
and  sole  editor,  of  the  "  St.  George's  Chronicle"  is  a 
-worthy  young  man  of  color;  yet  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  his  paper  (witli  the  exception  of  the  "  St. 
Vincent  Gazette,"  not  that  bv  authorUi/,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  journals  of  Barbados)  is,  for  the  spirit  of 

tits  leading  articles,  as  well  as  for  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  its  matter,  the  best  paper  printed  in  the 
K  K  2 
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Leeward  Islands.  His  almanack,  also,  stands  unri- 
valled for  the  elegance  of  its  typography,  and  the 
usefulness  of  its  contents. 

In  Grenada,  too,  the  ladies  of  color  have  not 
shown  themselves  behind  the  men  in  their  progress 
in  civilization;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  better 
educated  than  their  sisters  in  the  other  colonies,  and 
many  of  them  can  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  with 
very  fair  execution. 

They  have  also,  to  their  credit,  acquired  a  better 
character  for  morality  and  religion;  they  are  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  churchi  and  are  not  unfirequeot 
guests  at  the  communion  table :  they  already  dis- 
courage'the  immoral  connexions,  of  which  they  aie 
th^nselves  the  offspring,  and  seek  a  more  legitimate 
union — marriage,  with  white  men  it  is  true,  but  still 
marriage. 

Many  of  my  countrymen  have  been  induced  to 
enter  with  them  the  temple  of  Hymen,  and  1  shall 
marvel  not  to  hear  that  more  have  followed  their 
example. 

At  all  events,  let  the  future  bring  what  it  may,  if 
a  change  for  the  better  be  effected  in  the  system  of 
morals  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  causes  I  have 
described,  the  colored  ladies  of  Grenada  may  take  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show 
their  respect  for  a  moral  theory,  by  commencing  a 
moral  practice,  and  the  legislature  of  that  island 
may  rejoice  in  the  liberal  spirit  which  induced  them 
to  be  foremost  in  granting  privileges  to  a  people 
who  really  endeavoured  to  deserve  them. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

V  CHAI'TEB  OK  MISCELLANIES. 


"  Not  nmcli  of  any  thing  but  a  little  of  evei^  thing." 
I 

The  subject  of  my  last  chapter  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, but  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more 
til  this  small  volume.  My  Memoirs  arc  now  drawing 
to  a  conclusion,  and  I  am  about  to  wind  up  the 
batttlo^e  of  my  remarks  on  Grenada  by  a  Chapter 
W  Miscellanies. 

In  this  beautiful  little  island  there  are  many  wild 
"tod  romantic  spots,  many  varieties  and  curiosities  of 
Tiature  that  well  deserve  to  be  described,  and  I  regret 
'Viucli,  that  I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  attention  they  deserved. 
'  Grenada  is  considered,  after  St.  Vincent  and  Bar- 
bados, the  healthiest  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  has  had 
its  share  of  fever:*,  as  well  as  the  rest;  and  the  deaths 

IAat  have  occurred  among  its  white  inhabitants,  from 
Itime  to  time,  have  been  numerous  and  destructive. 
'      During  the  iasurreotion  of  1794,  that  calamity  was 
rendered  doubly   terrible  by  the    pestilential   fever 
which  then  raged  in  the  town  with  a  fury  tliat  has 

tiot  since  been  equalled.     A  little  work,  published  in 
1801   (now  i  believe  not  extant),  by  C.  Chi.sholm, 
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then  Inspector  General  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  the  West  Indies,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  it. 

''  Since  the  year  1794  this  devoted  island,  to- 
gether with  the  scourge  of  pestilence,  has  cruelly  ex- 
perienced all  the  evils  which  an  insidjous,  a  merciless 
intestine  enemy  could  devise  and  give  efficacy  to. 
Blessed  with  abundfuice  of  those  good  things  which 
are  considered  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  united  under 
a  mild  and  fostering  government,  and  enjoying  that 
tranquillity,  which  their  unhappy  neighbors^  od  the 
French  Islands,  in  vain  looked  for,  from  the  maclu- 
natioaa  of  designing  and  unprincipled  denagogues, 
€Br  from  the  dreams  of  theorists  in  phiknthropy ;  dieir 
only  wish  was  to  be  permanently  relievjed  from  tfe 
infection  of  a  disease,  which  had  hitherto  but  imper* 
lectly  yielded  to  the  best  means  that  could  be  si^"- 
gested.  The  usual  series  of  such  awful  visitations 
was  however  reversed ;  pestilence  began  the  career, 
civil  war  augmented,  and  famine  for  a  time,  com- 
bined with  these,  seemed  to  complete  the  measure  of 
their  misfortunes. 

^'  The  year  1795  produced  a  scene  of  horrors  sel- 
dom equalled.  Confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which 
t  heir  aims  could  command,  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
were  exposed  to  the  common  calamity.  The  certainty 
of  massacre,  should  they  remain  on  their  plantations, 
drove  att  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  town, 
where  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  felling  victims  to 
pestilential  infection  awaited  them.  The  great  in- 
crease of  new  subjects  to  act  on,  which  thus  took 
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tee,  augmented  the  virulence  of  contagion,  and 
bonded  by  fear,  fatigue,  a  privation  of  accustomed 
ifeod  and  comforts,  despondence  of  mind,  intempe- 
•Tance,  and  irregularities  of  conduct,  gave  rise  to  even 
i  greater  mortality  than  marked  the  two  preceding 
fyears.  The  young  and  the  aged,  the  unhabituated 
land  the  assimilated  to  the  climate,  the  temperate  and 
the  dissipated,  equally  suflered  by  it.  People  who 
had  hitherto  carefully  avoided  the  source  of  infec- 
tion, and  had  scarce  ever  visited  the  town  since  the 
■itroduction  of  tlie  pestilence,  now  perceived  that 
tbeir  sedulity  had  only  warded  off,  not  prevented, 
ibe  evil  hour.  Men  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
>climate,  and  considered  themselves  as  secure  against 
the  attacks  of  the  usual  diseases  incident  to  it,  found 
that  assimilation  to  climate  was  no  security  against 
the  indiscriminating  malignity  of  this  contagion. 
Those  who,  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  had 
CKaped  infection  hitherto,  now  fell  sacrifices  to  it. 
'  The  contagion  pervaded  every  quarter  of  the 
'II ;  the  fortresses  were,  as  usual,  particularly  ex- 
posed to  it ;  the  ships  employed  in  the  departments 
f  government,  more  especially  the  liospital  ships,  be- 
tame  sinks  of  pestilence ;  but,  as  formerly,  the  resorts 
of  low  dissipation  seemed  to  possess  it  in  a  degree 
f  concentration  almost  peculiar  to  themselves. 

"  Whilst  this  calamity  threatened  universal  des- 
ruction,  an  unhappy  contrariety  of  opinions,  a  want 
f  decision  in  the  measures  pursued,  the  formidable 
ppearonce  of  a  barbarous  and  implacable  enemy,  to 
Ipbom  these  circumstances  gave  a  strength,  which,  if 
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properly  exerted,  must  have  proved  fatal,  prevented 
the  general  mind  from  perceiving  or  adopting  the 
means  of  eradicating  the  infection.  Almost  every  house 
was  considered  as  the  abode  of  death;  the  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  experienced  an  almost 
total  cessation,  except  when  defence  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  demanded  united  exertion.  Funerals  were 
not  permitted,  or  were  not  attended;  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  dragged  out 
to  sea,  and  deposited  in  a  watery  grave." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which,  tc^ether  with  other 
calamities j  so  effectually  reduced  the  populatioD  of 
Grenada.  I  rejoice  to  say  that,  the  island  has  long 
since  regained  its  healthy  and  prosperous  condition^ 
and  the  diseases  which  now  visit  it  occasionally  may 
all  be  attributed  to  natural  causes  and  a  sickly  sea- 
son ;  while  the  number  of  deaths  that  occur,  though 
great  I  confess  for  so  small  a  colony,  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  those  which  take  place  in  the 
islands  of  Tobago,  Dominica,  and  St.  Lucie. 

Its  population  in  the  year  1827  was  as  follows: — 


Whites Males  573 

Females      195 


Free,  Coloured,  and  Black  .       Males        1470 

Females    2155 


768 


3625 


Slaves     .......       Males      11828 

Females  12581 


24409 

Total  Number  of  Persons 28802 
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xmx  will  say,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  gentlemen 
>f  Grenada,  "  that  tliere  are  just  forty  ladies  in  the 
Uand !  it  may  be  so- — ^but  show  them,  gentlemen,  to 
2ie  world,  and  put  to  silence  the  moralities  of  English- 
men and  Barbadians." 

MI  Now,  although  I  do  not  sec  the  actual  necessity  of 
(bowing  the  fair  Creoles  to  the  world,  yet  I  trust  that 
the  tender  moralities  of  Englishmen  and  Barbadians, 
kod  even  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  will  be  sufficiently 
put  to  silence  when  they  observe  that  Grenada  con- 
inins,  instead  of  forty  white  females,  no  less  than  one 
kundred  and  ninety-five,  and  that  out  of  this  number 
lOut  seventy-two  are  ladies  moving  in  society,  and 

Dlivening  its  fairy  circle  with  a  thousand  charms  and 
ices — gay,  young,  lively,  beautiful,  and  fair — mild 

fid  gentle  as  the  breezes  that  murmur  in  their  orange 
llToves,  and  graceful  as  the  waving  and  feathery 
(ches  of  tlieir  mountain  palms ;  ever  assembling 
H(^;ether  in  a  blissful  routine  of  soirees,  balls,  and 
—scenes  that  derive  llieir  animation,  their 
brilliancy,  and  their  effect  from  the  lovely  beings 
who  brighten  them  with  their  presence. 
.  Grenada  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  St.  George, 
Bt.  John,  St.  Mark,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Andrews,  St. 
David,  and  the  little  island  (at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it)  of  Cariacou  is  also  attached  to  its  government. 
The  number  of  estates,  including  Cariacou,  is  near 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in 
the  year  1827  was  as  follows  :— Sugar  24,048,7911bs. 
Molasses  152,947  gals.  Rum  1052,57G  gals.  Coffee 
41,888  lbs.  Cocoa  224,934  lbs.  Cotton  290,618  lbs. 


L. 
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Grenada  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  rum  above  any 
of  the  other  Leeward  Islands. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  mentioned  the  *  strength  of 
the  Government  force  stationed  in  Grenada,  I  wiU 
now  say  something  of  the  militia.  The  force  which 
usually  musters  once  a  month  in  Georgetown,  con- 
sists of  the  St.  George's  regiment,  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  a  troop  of  light  dragoons ;  but  there  are 
five  more  regiments  scattered  throughout  the  island 
and  in  Cariacou,  and  also  a  body  of  black  men,  called 
the  colony  rangers,  residing  at  the  Grand  Etang,  and 
under  the  command  of  a  captain. 

I  will  say,  in  justice  to  the  Grenada  militia,  that 
th^  appear  upon  the  ground  where  they  assemble,  in 
better  conditimi  than  any  colonial  body  I  have  seen 
in  the  other  islands,  and  this,  perhaps,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  principally  composed 
of  respectable  young  men  of  color,  who  take  a  pride 
in  being  well  and  decently  equipped  ;  the  uniform  of 
the  officers  is  both  splendid  and  expensive,  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  shabby  commander  at  the  head 
of  any  company  in  the  corps.  They  go  very  well 
through  their  exercise,  and  perform  their  evolutions 
as  much  ^  la  mUitaire  as  could  be  expected  from 
men  not  trained  to  arms.  I  understand  that  their 
ci-devant  commander  Colonel  Hoyes,  who  is  univer- 
sally respected  and  beloved  in  the  islandy  has  pre- 
sented them  with  a  very  handsome  pair  of  colors; 
and  I  will  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  England  as 
well  as  Grenada,  that  a  too  sudden  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  will  never  oblige  them  to  unfurl  their 
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splendid  gift  on  a  more  bloody  field  than  the  square 
parade  ground  of  Georgetown,  or  the  beautiful  pas- 
ture lands  of  Belmont;  that  their  new  banners  may 
ever  be  the  banners  of  peace,  and  that  when  their 
bearers   shall    shake    them    proudly    in   the    balmy 
breeies  of  the  tropics,  they  may  wave  in  the  momtng 
over  the  heads  of  an  assembled  many  only  in  honor 
of  some  coming  jubilee,  or  as  a  blissful  token  that 
the  sun  in  his  brilliancy  is  about  to  shine  upon  a  day 
of  happiness, 
k     The  last  time,  however,  that  1  beheld  the  militia 
H^  Grenada  under  arms,  it  was  on  an  occasion  likely 
Hte  create  sentiments  exactly  the  reverse  of  joy  :    they 
Bvere  assembled  to  bestow  a  parting  mark  of  respect 
■  on  their  Governor,  on    his  embarkation    for  Great 
Britain. 

The  day  was  rainy  and  disagreeable,  and  as  the 
KVarious  companies  were  drawn  up  in  rank  on  either 
Bide  of  the  street  through  which  his  Excellency  was 
pass,  extending  from  the  Long  Room  to  the 
■Wharf,  the  falling  torrent  that  drenched  every  indi- 
■vidual  of  the  corps,  the  look  of  sadness  that  cast  a 
doom  over  ev«^ry  countenance,  the  tear  that  glistened 
I  the  ^e  of  more  than  one  fair  spectator  (nay,  smile 
ot,  gentle  reader,  for  it  is  true  as  the  gospel  of  St. 
■Mark,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  "  Grenada 
IFree  Press"  for  the  assertion),  and  the  cahn  and 
dreary  stillness  of  the  morning,  cast  a  sombre  mouin- 
iloess  over  the  whole  scene,  that  of  the  many  who 
ititneKsed  it,  few  will  forget. 

Sir  JamKS  Cumpliell,  after  receiving  the   parting 
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salute,  passed  bare-headed,  escorted  by  Iiis  aids^e- 
camp,  through  the  whole  corps,  and  embarking  in 
the  ship  Justina,  set  sail  for  the  white  cliffs  of  Old 
England,  leaving  behind  him,  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Grenada,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  at 
his  departure,  and  a  sincere  hope  that  he  might  soon 
return  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome  of  a  commu* 
nity  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved. 
By  the  way,  with  all  my  good-will  towards  the 
militia  of  Grenada,  I  must  not  let  them  escape  vnthout 
a  gentle  word  or  two  about  the  musical  misery  of 
their  band.  Those  who  compose  it,  though  none  of 
them  are  composers,  have  just  sufficient  knowledge 
of  music  to  ena)ble  me  to  associate  them  in  my 
memory  with  the  squalling  niggerlings  on  an  estate 
nursery,  or  the  seize-her  dreading  pigs  of  Barbadian 
origin  before  alluded  to. 

**  Their  music  sighs  not  softly  on  the  breeze, 
Nor  gently  whispers  'mong  the  forest  trees  ; 
It  is  not  echoed  by  the  mighty  rocks, 
It  tingles  like  the  brass  that  Vulcan  knocks." 

The  Grub  Street  inhabitant  of  attic  taste  who  wrote 
these  four  lines  had  a  peculiar  propensity  for  ming- 
ling the  sublime  with  the  ridiculous,  and  so  has  the 
band  in  question.  Moreover,  it  delights  in  sharps, 
and  can  only  play  to  a  march  in  the  Square  or  a 
toast  in  the  Long  Room,  so  that  the  sweet  Creoles 
must  needs  be  content  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  three 
fiddles,  two  tambourines,  and  a  triangle,  in  lieu  of  the 
more  important  music  of  a  band  ;   and,  accordingly 
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^P^n^estra  of  a  bali-room  in  Greuada  is  small  to 
B'jniracle. 

B''  Talking,  or  rather  writing,  of  ball-rooms,  1  ought 
Brc  this  to  have  said  something  about  the  colored 
Bpnces,  which  in  the  West  Indies  are  as  frequent, 
Bod  moreover,  as  pleasant  (in  their  way),  as  any 
Bvice  I  know  of. 

^1  The  colored  dances  are  of  three  kinds :  one  is  an 
KntertaiDment,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by 
Hie  subscriptions  of  a  number  of  colored  ladies,  who 
Havite  white  gentlemen  ;  another  is  given  by  a  party 
mff  white  gentlemen,  who  invite  colored  ladies ;  and 
ML  third  is  the  assemblage  of  colored  people,  of 
Both  sexes,  who  defray  all  charges  by  a  general  sub- 
btription. 

K,.  At  these  parties  there  is  generally  a  freedom  and 
■total  absence  of  etiquette,  which  would  not  be  per- 
blitted  in  an  assembly  of  the  whites ;  but  in  Gre- 
mada,  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  there  the  same  pro- 
npriety  of  conduct  and  due  ceremony  is  observable  as 
Kb  any  private  party,  and  the  colored  ladies  do  not 
target  themselves  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts. 
^k-  They,  however,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
Bntb  as  much  animation  as  their  fairer  sisters,  to 
■Ufaom  they  are  not  inferior,  either  in  sprightly  con- 
RersatioD,  an  easy  and  graceful  manner  of  dancing, 
ttOT  an  exquisite  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  their  or- 
naments and  dress. 

The  refreshments  during  the  dance,  and  /c  fteiit 
iouper  a  ininuit,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  white 
society. 
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Reader,  I  have  written  ft  great  deal  about  tlM 
society  of  Ghrenada,  and  I  will  now  say  sometkiiig 
of  the  societieB  which  are  equally  good  and  ptet^ 
numerous. 

They  consist  of  **  The  Grenada  District  Conmit- 
tee  oi  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge;"  **  The  Branch  Association  in  aid  of  the  in- 
corporated Society  for  the  Conyersion  and  Religious 
Instruction  and  Education  of  the  N^roes ;"  '*  The 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  ;'^  ''  The  St 
Geoige,  St.  Patrick,  St  John,  and  St.  Mark  Book 
Societies ;"  of ''  The  Agricultural  Society;'*  and  '<  The 
CSariacou  Tree-planting  Society.''  His  Excdilency 
Sir  James  Campbell  is  the  President  of  nearly  all 
these  useful  institutions ;  and  the  good  they  have  al- 
ready done  is  widely  extending  and  universally  felt. 

Literature,  too,  flourishes  or  rather  advances  in 
Grenada  more  than  in  many  of  the  other  islands ;  its 
newspapers  have  more  literary  matter,  nnd  its  alma- 
nacks are  better  arranged.  There  is  also  a  periodical, 
which  appears  monthly,  and  usually  contains  some 
interesting  original  tales,  a  host  of  witty  anecdotes, 
and  a  collection  of  very  clever  remarks  on  passing 
occurrences :  its  editor,  who  is,  moreover,  a  delight- 
ful poet,  dwells  in  a  very  pretty  cottage  built  on  the 
road  to  Hospital  Hill. 

A  short  distance  up  the  hill,  beyond  the  residence 
of  this  gentleman,  is  a  large  burying-ground,  con- 
taining many  respectable -looking  enclosed  tomb- 
stones, ovei^rown  with  wild  bushes  and  shrubs. 
Near  the  spot  is  erected  a  cross,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
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tion  in  dog-latin,  and  hither  the  good  catholics  of 
Grenada  do  often  repair  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Here,  reader,  I  will  pause,  and  bring  my  long 
chapter  of  miscellanies  to  a  quiet  conclusion,  ^^  for 
verily  and  indeed  the  time  of  my  departure  draweth 
nigh,''  and  I  am  about  to  leave  the  tropics,  if  not  for 
ever,  for  a  while. 


FOl'R  VEARS    RESIDENCE 


Reader,  1  have  written  a  great  deal  abou 
society  of  Grenada,  and  I  will  now  say  some 
of  the  societies  which  are  equally  good  and  f 
numerous. 

They  consist  of  "  The  Grenada  District  Cor 
tee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  K 
ledge;"  "The  Branch  Association  in  aid  of  th 
corporated  Society  for  the  Conversion  and  Reltf 
Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Negroes ;"  " 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  ;"'  "  Th 
George,  St.  Patrick,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mark  1 
Societies ;"  of  '■  The  Agricultural  Society ;"'  and  " 
Cariacou  Tree-planting  Society."  His  Excelli 
Sir  James  Campbell  is  the  President  of  nearl] 
these  useful  institutions  ;  and  the  good  they  haw 
ready  done  is  widely  extending  and  universally  f 
Literature,  too,  flourish&';  or  ratlier  advance- 
Grenada  more  than  in  many  of  the  other  islands 
newspapers  have  more  literary  matter,  and  its  &1 
nacks  arc  better  arranged.  There  is  also  a  period 
which  appears  monthly,  and  usually  contains  s 
interesting  original  tales,  a  host  of  witty  anecdt 
and  a  collection  of  very  clever  remarks  on  paa 
occurrences  :  its  editor,  who  is,  moreover,  a  deli 
ful  poet,  dwells  in  a  very  pretty  cottage  built  on 
road  to  Hospital  Hill. 

A  short  distance  up  the  hill,  beyond  the  reaidi 
of  this  gentleman,  is  a  large  burying-ground,  i 
taining  many  respectable  -  looking  enclosed  to 
stones,  overgrown  with  wild  bushes  and  shn 
Near  the  spot  is  erected  a  cross,  bearing  an  idm 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

MY  DEPARTURE — MY  VOYAGE    HOME AN   INCIDENT. 


*^  How  hard  to  part  from  tho^e  who  lov'd  us  well.**  • 

Poetical  Fragments. 

**  Beauteous  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea, 

t   J .  Thy  cliffs,  oh  Albi<)n'!  rise,  '"'•'   ' 

Aofd  beauteous  on  their 'heig^hts  tbe^SHn  <     '<!'•]! 

Shines.from  these  azure  skies."  ,  .fi, 

Rev,  Dr.  Richards. 

'*•  This  life  is  all  cheqtiefed  with  pledsiires  anil  Woes,     *      '    *' 
n   That  dhase  one,  and  other  like  IwiTBff  of  th^  deep."  •  '•     "^^ 

.J.    }.  ,;  • •  ...    M9ore,.„i 

^1,   .....   .        ...  '■      ^  ■     '.  ■      ■■•ji' 

A. FAIRER, day  has  never  dawned  than  that  wbipk 
shone  upon  my  departure  from  Grenada.  Some 
author  has  asserted  that  a  gloomy  morning  will 
depress  the  spirits,  and  that  sunshine  will  engendef 
gaiety  of  heart ;  but  if  the  brilliancy  of  that  glorious 
orb  could  have  begotten  joyousness,  methinks  I  should 
have  been  less  mournful  on  the  last  bright  momiqg 
of  the  May  of  1829. 

I  had  been  four  years  in  the  Antilles,  on  that  day 
I  was  about  to  leave  them  to  return  to  ray  native 
hills.  Some  would  have  called  those  years,  years  of 
exile,  but  kindness,  friendship,  and  hospitality  would 
have  made  them  years  of  happiness  if  Laura  could 
have  shared  it  with  me.  . . 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  a  place  where  one  ba^ 
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many  days,  and  received  many  kindnesses, 
ithout  a  feeling  of  regret.  I  was  going  to  join  my 
itrothed,  and  in  that  blissful  thought  (for  it  was 
ily  a  thought)  were  concentrated  a  thousand  rays 

of  joy.  But  there  are  other  ties  besides  the  ties  of 
fve — hearts  are  linked  together  by  the  chains  of 

fiiendship,  of  kindred,  of  affection.  All  these  were 
ited  to  bind  me  to  the  little  island  of  Grenada,  and 

I  could  not  break  them  without  a  sigh  of  sorrow,  I 
luld  not  tear  them  asunder  without  a  tear  of  regret. 

i_  If  6ne  resistless  impulse,  if  one  deep  and  absorbing 
ffection  had  not  called  me  to  my  native  land,  I  would 
lave  passed  my  existence  in  Grenada,     To  me  it 

^ras  the  loveliest  island  in  the  tropics  ;  the  azure 
.ven  that  beamed  above  its  lofty  hills,  the  deep 
lue  ocean  that  dashed  the  foaming  wave  upon  its 
k:ks,  the  noble  majesty  that  graced  its  mighty 
lOuntains,  the  soft  and  smiling  verdure  of  its  fertile 
slleys,  did  not  delight  me  more  than  the  frank  and 

l^n  hospitality  and  kindness  of  its  inhabitants,  the 

lively  and  lovely  gracefulness  of  its  fairer  inmates. 
After  receiving  from  many  kind  friends — friends 
bo  will  never  be  forgotten,  parting  proofs  of  their 
iteem,  and  bidding  a  thousand  farewells  to  a  few 

Irild  rakes,  "  jolly  companions  every  one,"  who  had 
itered  like  myself  into    the  follies  as  well  as  the 

pleasures  of  the  place,  my  father  accompanied  me  to 

the  wharf,  and  seeing  me  safely  embarked  on  board 

the  good  ship  Mexborough,  left  me  to  my  reflections 

and  my  fate,  and  returned  to  do  duty  in  the  garrison 

of  Grenada. 
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The  wind  was  not  Tery  finToreMe,  bat  the  nib 
were  unfurled^  and  the  Mexbaroogh  made  her  way 
firadnally  along  the  coast  By  the  setting  <rf  the  tm 
Orenada  was  no  longer  yisible,  but  yet, 

"  As  slow  our  ship  its  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaying. 
Its  tremUmg  pennant  still  looked  back 

To  that  dear  isb  'twas  leafing.'' 


.  Towards  evening  the  breese  freshenedy  and  the 
wind  having  shifted  in  our  favor,  we  got  OQ)»etty 
rapidly  during  the  night. 

The  Mexborougfa  was  a  beautiful  vessdi,  or^^inattf, 
I  believe,  intended  for  a  free  trader.  She  vraa  a  poop 
ship,  and  all  her  accommodations  were  above  the 
fliain  deck,  those  below  having  been  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  puncheons 
of  rum.  She  had  a  dining-room  and  two  aft-cabins ; 
and  her  state  rooms  were  most  superb,  each  oi  them 
containing  a  four^post  bedstead  decked  with  mos- 
quito curtains,  and  with  as  much  room  and  air  as 
any  moderate  man  could  desire.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comfort  of  my  berth,  I  did  not  sleep  well  on 
the  first  night  of  my  voyage  homeward.  I  thought 
of  the  scenes  I  had  left,  and  of  my  adventures  in  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  change  that  time  had  effected  in 
my  mind  as  well  as  my  person,  of  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  my  opinions  on  slavery,  and  the 
state  of  society  in  the  Antilles,  of  the  happiness  that 
awaited  me  in  Old  England,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  unmentioned  because  forgotten,  that  deprived 
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of  my  usual  slumber,  and  kept  me  awake  till  tlie 
rooming  sun  darted  its  rays  into  my  cabin. 

rose  early,  and  found  the  breeze  light,  and  tlie 
vessel  proceeding  very  slowly  through  the  water. 
After  breakfast  the  wind  subsided  altogether,  and 
when  I  went  upon  deck,  the  ship  was  entirely  be- 
calmed under  the  lee  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 
Grenada  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  a  feeling 
which  I  cannot  exactly  describe  (I  wi.sh  I  could  for 
the  novelty  of  the  thing),  induced  me  to  write  verses 
on  the  blank  leaves  of  my  pocketbook.  I  had  never 
before  wreaked  ray  vengeance  upon  rhyme,  and  I 
.hope  the  gods  and  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  my 
first  offence.     Lc  void. 


MY  DEPARTURE  FROM  GRENADA. 

I. 
The  sun  arose,  tlie  mom  was  fair. 

And  fioft  and  bland  the  tropii'  galea  ; 
Proud  waved  the  palm  plumes  in  the  air, 

And  overlooked  the  verdant  vales. 

a. 

Tlie  lofty  hills  were  brightly  green, 
The  rural  valleys  greener  still, 

Where  oft  the  mumi'ring  fount  was  seeJi 
To  gleam  io  many  a  winding  rill. 

3. 
The  town,  the  fort,  the  views  around, 

All  burst  at  once  upon  my  sight, 
And  every  well  ktiowri  spot  of  ground 
PrenenU^  sccnfn  of  past  deligihl. 
J.  I.  2 


!.'»• 


t  If 
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».       .■  •      :■  4,-  I  •        i'i 

Soeneg that li^ Uiitftd yuipiui oun^^ ,  .   ^.^ 
Dayt  wasted  with  the  young  and  gay, 

^             Jdya  tblAt,  19c^  tiioughto  we  caniiot  i^toie,'  "^    '"^ 

»>'r    .       ■  t :0f  childhood's  thinking,  paw  away,  n'lt 

6. 
But  I  must  go— 4o  me  the  isle 
*'***  b  dear — but  on  my  native  hiU|  ■'     ''lOiit; 

ph  I  Ijbeiw  is  one  whope.  sfraet  yottilg  si^      i.^i.-iiq 
Of  joyou^ness  is  dearer  ftill. 

;;  6.  .  M\h 

And  80  farewell  1  wheie'er  wao)«?e,     .  .^  iliMuiihlr 
In  life,  we  still  have  this  to  tell ; 
^^*'        Arid 'all  who  leave  the  fHeii(is  they  love       ' 
^v  MditftayiMt'MMf'thewoid--JflM%ira^       •''  '^^A^ 

7. 

'^**         And  It  was  heaM,  and  it  was  tcad,  * '^'• 

{Ht  '  And  I  sped  in  my  batfc  away,       '  h    ;   ot 

T  ^.       AodJiow-I^MineiiMieijlpfinorgpld  .;  .  ,  .f.n 

That  can  recal  the  parting  day. 

l-n-  8. 

But  memory  oft  will  love  to  tracei 
And  fancy  bear  me  back  again, 
To  scenes  in  that  enchanted  place. 
Where  pleasure  held  her  spoitive  train. 

9. 

My  bark  has  gaily  dashed  the  spray. 

And  floated  on  before  the  wind, 
Through  deep  blue  waters  kept  her  way, 

Nor  cast  a  look  on  those  behind. 

10. 

But  calm  are  now  the  ocean  waves. 
And  smooth  is  now  the  summer's  sea. 

And  still  my  bark  that  ocean  laves, 
Becalm'd  beneath  yon  island's  lee. 
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But  the  calm  did  not  long  continue;  a  breeze 
iruDg  up,  and  the  studding  sails  being  set,  we  left 
:.  Vincent  rapidly  and  soon  came  up  with  one  of 
other  islands.  We  were  three  days  among  the 
'Antilles,  and  more  or  less  becalmed  under  the  lee  of 
'ery  land  we  passed.  During  this  time  we  saw 
t  one  hundred  vessels,  laden  like  our  own,  and 
proceeding  homewards  with  their  cargoes,  but  when 
we  got  quite  clear  of  the  islands  these  ships  all  took 
different  courses,  and  we  no  longer  sailed  in  company 
i«dthough  bound  for  the  same  port. 

My  voyage  could  hardly  have  been  more  pleasant 
;than  the  first  four  days  promised  to  make  it,  if,  on 
ithe  fifth,  I  had  not  made  a  discovery  no  less  dis- 
agreeable than  important.  I  had  gone  into  my  berth 
;io  take  a  quiet  nap  after  dinner,  and  finding  my 
pillow  somewhat  uncomfortable,  wa.s  proceeding  to 
^ove  it  when  three  large  rats  leaped  from  under  it, 
and,  running  very  cooly  over  my  body,  made  their 
*]tit  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  had  been 
Aiirsed  and  brought  up  in  the  vessel.  The  presence 
of  these  animals  afterwards  proved  a  great  nuisance, 
they  devoured  the  corn  and  biscuit,  and  even  attacked 
the  young  fowls  in  their  coops  ;  but  their  last  mis- 
chief was  perpetrated  on  the  person  of  the  pilot  who 
carried  the  ship  into  Gravesend,  and  whom  they 
ifcffectually  wakened  from  a  sweet  sleep  by  fastening 
OD  his  ear  and  giving  him  a  gentle  bite. 

Nothing  of  importance  transpired  on  our  voyage 
to  make  it  more  interesting  to  the  reader  than  it 
proved  to  ourselves  ;  we  had  sky  and  sea  and  sea 
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and  fky  for  thirty-^ix  days,  imd  nothing  to  vary  the 
ikseae  sare  an  octaakmal  teasel  coming  near  enonglt 
Id  inquiife  the  iongitode,  or  a  gale  of  wind  that  fereed 
"US  to  reef  the  topsails,  and  made  the  captain  a  litde 
cross,  and  the  passengers  not  a  tittle  seasick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  37th  day  a  sailor  from  tfie 
topmast  head  descried  the  land,  and  by  noon  I  had 
a  distinct  View  of  the  green  shores  and  w}iite  cliA  of 
OldEnghnd. 

The  story  which  erery  traveller  tells  of  the  senti- 
ments that  swell  his  bosom,  either  <m  leaving  or  revisit* 
ing  his  native  home,  is  not  the  less  true  because  oftai 
•repeated.  There  is  a  charm  in  gazing  once  again 
upon  the  land  we  love — there  is  a  deep  feeling  of 
delicious  ecstasy  in  knowing  that  the  balmy  breeses 
that  fill  the  saik  of  our  vessel,  are  wafting  us  to 
^our  native  hills. 

Colder  hearts  than  mine  have  been  gladdened  at 
the  sight  of  England,  and  how  could  I  £ail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  scenes  I  once  knew  so 
well.  I  loved  my  country  too  well  to  behold  such 
scenes  without  interest. 

'*  And  while  I  gazed  I  felt  a  tear 

FVom  secret  rapture  start. 
And  joy — sweet  quickener  of  the  pulse, 

Play  round  my  beating  heart." 

Yet,  why  ?  Not  surely  from  the  waves  that  dashed 
their  foam  upon  her  clifis,  for  I  had  seen  the  sparii* 
ling  waters  of  the  Atlantic  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropic  sun — not  from  her  hillocks — for  I  had  gazed 
on  the  mighty  mountains  of  the  Antilles,  with  their 
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trfty  sunimits  buried  iu  the  clouds  of  heaven,  not 
ftom  the  green  verdure  of  her  smiling  valleys,  for  1 
bad  been  in  vales  where  summer  never  ceases,  where 
ibe  birds  warble  on  the  boughs,  and  the  streams  flow 
bmeath  the  shade  of  trees  whose  leaves  fall  not  in 
She  autunm,  whose  branches  are  not  deprived  of  their 
|sch  and  variegated  foliage  by  the  cutting  severity  of 

i  winter's  frost. 

"  No,  Albion,  'twas  a  moral  charm 
''  Endear'd  thee  to  my  sight, 

►  For  on  ihy  plains  my  infant  eyes 

I  First  opened  on  the  light : 

The  air  my  sportive  childhood  breath 'd 
'  Along  thy  valleys  blew, 

t  And  nature  first  within  thy  glens 

Eutranc'd  me  with  her  view."  Casket. 

For  two  days  we  were  off  the  coast,  passing  down 
the  Channel,  and  on  third  we  entered  the  port  o 
Gravesend.     Here  I  landed,  and  taking  a  postchaise, 
■  proceeded  immediately  to  London,  and  took  up  my 
H^bode  at  an  hotel  near  St.  James's  Street,  where  I 
Bpurpased  remaining  a  few  days  tu  settle  my  affairs 
B.befure  I  could  depart  for  Devonshire,  in  which  place 
Hi  intended  to  surprise  Laura  by  my  sudden  appear- 
ance, as  I  had  not  written  to  apprize  her  of  my  ar- 
rival.    I  trusted  that  there  was  a  feast  of  happiness 
iu  store  for  me,  and  I  looked  forward,  with  all  the 
impatience  of  hope  deferred,  to  the  blissful  hour  that 
should  welcome  me  to  the  home  of  my  betrothed. 
The  second  day  after  my  arrival  iq  town,  I  hiuljust 
nished  breakfast  when  the  waiter  laid  the  "  Morning 
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Post"  on  my  table,  and  I  took  it  up  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world. 

After  reading  one  article  on  trade  and  anodier  on 
taxation,  and  perusing  the  history  of  one  divorce  and 
two  executions,  after  going  to  sleep,  or  nearly  so, 
over  the  speech  of  an  honourable  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  being  sufficiently  awakened 
by  the  narrative  of  one  or  two  incidents  in  a  trial  of 
crim.  con.  I  ventured  to  glance  over  the  list  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.     The  first  of  these  conveyed 

the  pleasing  information  that  Lord  and  Lady 

had  at  length  be^n  blessed  with  an  heir ;  the  second, 
that  Sir  Hfeniy*  *  *  "was  deceased,  and  had  left  a 
large  fortune  t6  his  nephews ;  the  third,  that  on  -the 

previous  day,  "  Captain  S ,  of  the  Royal  Nav^, 

had  led  to  the  Hymenial  altar  Laura^  only  daughter 
of  L.  M— t— ^,  Esq.,  of  Harley  Street.  After  the  cere- 
mony the  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  left  London 

for Lodge  in  Devonshire,  the  property  of  the 

bride's  father." 

And  so  Laura  was  married — a  piece  of  information 
by  which  I  was  very  nearly  (I  will  not  say  quite) 
thunderstruck. 

Reader,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  griefs, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  heaven  has  blessed  me  with  a 
very  tolerable  share  of  philosophy ,  that  I  saw  no  way 
of  mending  tjie  matter,  that  I  knew  sorrow  would 
only  make  it  worse,  and  weeping  no  better;  and, 
therefore,  I  sat  down  and  sighed  and  reflected,  and 
reflected  and  sighed,  and  finally  came  to  the  reso- 
lution (which  I  think  was  a  wise  one)  of  bearing  the 
business  like  a  Spartan. 


/•■ 
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After  this  1  grew  poetical,  1  thought  once  again, 
which  I  ought  not,  of  Laura,  and  then  I  sought  coa- 
|olation  in  the  words  of  the  melody,— 

'■  But  go,  deceiver,  go,  '  ■  ■  '■ ' 

Some  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  wuLeti  ii ' 

From  pleasure's  dream  to  know  , , 
The  grief  of  hearts  f(»^alcen. 

"  Go — go^'tia  vain  to  curse, 
Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee, 

Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 
Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thee." 

I  found  Moore  did  me  no  good,  and  so  I  fled  to 
Byron,  and  that  "  poet  of  poets"  established-  me  in 
the  right  possession  of  my  ^-ea^gnj  and  saved  me  irom 
oing  mad.     He  says —  ^  , 

'i1';"Msn's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart. 
.^,       T'S  woman's  whole  existence.     Man  may  range 

Tne  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart; 
'''"  ■  sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchang^,  '  ' 
I  1  Pride>  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart,  ~    wl 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange.— -ii.>.i 
Men  have  all  these  resources. " 

And  that's  true  enough  thought  I,  but  you  forgot 
authorship. 
I  The  very  next  day  I  took  apartments  in  a  house 
^wards  the  West  end  of  this  great  city,  and  sat  down 
i|p  pen  the  pages  of  this  little  book,  which  may  heaven 
jprosper  in  its  circulation,  the  publisher  be  paid  for 
,bis  pains,  and  the  author  be  recompensed  for  his 
>uble.  To  its  cwitents  may  the  reader  look  with 
Jiatigfactiou,    mid    tlic   n^viewcr    be    merciful    in   his 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


"  ConTolskms  now  the  ocean  aeiie, 
And  bellowing  earthquakes  play.". 


Havikg  narrated  the  principal  events  that,  trans- 
pired during  my  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
haying  wound  up  the  thread  of  my  memoirs  hy 
detailing  the  last  important  incident  that  occnrtad 
on  my  arrival  in  my  fiither4and,  I  have  now  <Mily  to 
write  a  few  chapters  on  general  matters,  and  to 
conclude  my  little  work  with  an  account  of  the 
earthquakes  that  have  despoiled,  and  of  the  hurricanes 
that  have  laid  waste  the  tropic  islands — of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Antilles — of  the  manors  and  cus- 
toms of  their  inhabitants — ^their  geology,  their  natural 
histoiy,  and  a  few  other  topics  of  equal  interest  and 
importance. 

For  whatever  I  may  say  on  many  of  these  subjects 
I  shall  of  course  be  indebted  to  the  works  of  those 
authors  who  have  gone  before  me.  The  reader  will 
easily  conceive  the  uselessness  of  my  compiling  a 
flaming  account  of  an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  or  a 
volcanic  eruption  from  the  details  of  others ;  and  he 
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irill,  I  tliink,  allow  that  it  is  better,  (if  not  less 
presumptuous,)  to  give  such  accounts  in  the  language 
of  those  who  saw  them,  than  to  put  them  into  any 
language  of  my  own ;  when  it  must  be  well  known 
that  from  the  period  in  which  such  events  may  have 
occurred,  I  could  only  derive  my  information  from 
■the  pages  of  former  writers.  I  will  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  the  long  quotations  likely  to  appear 
in  the  succeeding  chapters ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
without  such  quotations,  which  are  in  themselves 
full  of  interest,  my  little  volume  could  not  be  con- 
sidered complete,  either  as  a  work  of  information  or 
a  book  of  reference. 

Jt  may  not  be  amiss  to  commence  with  some 
remarks  on  earthquakes,  which,  with  the  exception 
«f  hurricanes,  have  proved  more  detrimental  to  the 
(Antilles,  than  any  other.of  the  very  awful  and  terrific 
phenomena  of  nature, 

'  Earthquakes  have  been  experienced  in  regions 
colder  and  more  temperate  than  the  torrid  zone,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  well  known  that  in  the  West  Indies 
and  among  the  Tropic  Islands  they  are  more  fre- 
quently ielt  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  few  of  these  islands  that  do 
not  contain  lands  or  mountains  more  or  less  volcanic, 
and  it  generally  happens,  that  when  such  mountains 
have  ceased  to  emit  portions  of  flame,  smoke,  and 
'lava — in  a  word,  when  tlieir  tumult  has  subsided, 
iheir  quiet  calm  may  be  considered,  or  at  least  feared, 
as  the  forerunner  of  that  terrible  calamity,  an  earth- 
quake. 
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t  *Sa  do  the  dark,  the  desperatei  the  d^  in  uiiiDte; 
dw  despaivingi  and  the  deprayed)  wear  a  counteiiaiioa 
that  IB  taunt  smooth  and  nndisttarbed  whentSieff  affe 
mBditatang*  the  foulest  schemes ;  so  do  thejr  flatter, 
with  the  fawning  flattery  of  a  parasite,  the  TicfliBis 
thsy  are'about  to  desteoy.  ' 

K  Nearly  all  the  islands  in  ^e*  West  Indies  ImM 
■Hiflierod  mora  or  le86>  from  earChqwkes^<  but  thtoe  idii 
aeme  that  hun  been  move  partieultrljritfae  fidti^ 
of:fllQse  calamitous  afflictions>f  i«naica,'fiir  inslaiMiilfc; 
Inn  most  ^  ftequently  acperiteced  theirdnduiftil  ttteo^ 
qndsddom  does  ayear  passaiMs^^'ki^Wliichi^oilCK 
Udbhimts  do  not  fciet  one ior^twi^  *- f^«'  ^*jh  h 

rrflaieeaithq«i&e.siiBtAiiked''by^thal  idalair^im'lWA; 
Ifas-toorsmarlbdbde'torli^e^  aad^  itJilM 

flsfie  tbfef  lead^  m  aviioMaoedi^iciheiSefertf  aMsfiMu 
ttajtestto*  vfaiefa(ibitfi6fiittraa«)ipfi(iBp^ 
continually  exposed.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Dr. 
Goke/ whose  woric  is,  I  believe,  nearly,  if  notquM 
obsolete,  may  prove  as  interesting  and  as  curious^' as 
any  that  may  have  preceded  it. 

it  He  says  ^^  The  terrible  earthquake  which  happened 
on  the  siitht  day  of  June,  1762,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  rone  of  the  greatest  natural  calamities  that 
ever  afflicted  the  world.  It  was  a  concussion  which 
shook  the  island  from  its  circumference  to  its  centre* 
The  mountains  trembled  from  their  summits  and 
tottered  from  their  bases.  It  was  a  commotion  whtoh' 
was  felt  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  island,  afld 
threatened  a  dissolution  to  that  portion  of  the  worMi 
The  catastrophe   was  unexpected,   because   it 
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the  presages  aud  tlie  awful  event  which 
followed,  were  closely  linked  together,  and  the  tre- 
mendous monitors  which  warned  the  inhabitants,  at 
once  discovered  their  danger  and  pointed  to  them 
their  doom. 

"  The  season  previous  to  this  awful  event  had  been 
Eemarkably  dry  and  sultry;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
tlie  catastrophe,  the  skies  were  traoscendently  serene. 
*-  Nature'  (says  Raynall)  '  in  one  moment  destroyed 
this  brilliant  appearance.'  The  sky,  on  a  sudden, 
grew  turbid  and  angry,  the  air  seemed  agitated  by 
Some  unusual  conflict,  and  a  degree  of  redness  gave 
a  new  tinge  to  the  atmosphere,  which  was  evidently 
discomposed.  An  unusual  noise,  somewhat  reeem- 
bling  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  was  heard 
issuing  from  the  hidden  caverns  of  the  earth.  The 
noise  alternately  subsiding  and  then  bursting  out  with 
redoubled  violence,  preceded  the  movement  which  was 
felt  on  the  surface.  The  inhabitants  were  surprised 
lather  than  alarmed,  and  waited  in  suspense,  without 
much  anticipation  of  their  approaching  fate 

"  At  length,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  noon, 
the  dreadful  shock  came  on.  The  edifices  tottered, 
the  inhabitants  were  terrified,  and  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  houses  fell.  In  less  than  three  minutes,  the 
large  and  populous  town  of  Port  Royal  was  a  scene 
cf  desolation.  About  three  thousiuid  inhabitants, 
with  their  houses  and  their  wealth,  found  one  common 
:^ave.  Their  wharfs  and  quays  first  yielded  to  the 
irrestetible  stroke,  these  trembled  for  a  moment  with 
inexpressible  agitation,  and  simk  for  ever  beneath  the 
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cvieiORcUiig  oceROy  which  RdvRaced  with  usMtml 
mmntajps  to  overwhdm  the  sinking  IrqiIr. 
:  *^  The  sinking  of  the  whRrfs  was  bnta pichidete 
that  of  the  town.  Those  houses  nearest  to  die  waicr« 
first  disappeared,  the  next  in  succession  foUowed  nnt 
m  fate.  In  the  mean  while  the  streets  began  to 
gape^  opmng  those  dreadfiilJfissures  into  whidk  the 
misQirable  reomant  of  the  inhabitants  &U  who  had 
ascaped  the  previous  ruin»  and  were  fleeing  Car  ^kd^ 
tar  in  l3de  open  air/* 

1  I  will  hare  beg  the  Doctor's  pardon  for  inleinipt> 
jng  his  description  which  is  retdly  most  raUime:  to 
tell  the  readers  that  I  presume  the  word  tiirller  in 
1692  couMnot  haye been exaedy  the  same  as  shdttr 
in  1$30;  at  all  erents,  we  dmuld  derai  it  rather  a 
fiotelty  to  see  onr  brethren  seeking  it  in  the  ppm  w% 
:  Mr.  Coke  continues* — ^^'Tbe  water  gaidbering 
strength  by  that  power  of  resistance  which  the  land 
had  lost,  began  to  roll  where  the  town  had  flourished, 
and  swept  from  the  sight  <^  mortals,  the  devastations 
which  the  earthquake  had  made. 

*^  Seyeral  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  violence  of  the 
convulsion,  were  conducted  through  some  suhterra* 
neous  passages,  and  returned  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  through  distant  apertures,  that  had  no 
visible  connection  with  that  which  first  yawned  to 
receive  them.  Of  bodies  thus  restored,  many  were 
mangled  too  shockingly  to  behold ;  moat  were  dead, 
though  some  were  returned  alive,  and  even  without 
any  material  hurt. 

^'  The  houseB  that  escaped  the  general  overthrow 
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could  not  escape  the  general  inundation.  Tiie  waters, 
..rising  to  a  prodigious  height,  not  only  overwhelmed 
•^e  streets  and  ruins  of  the  demolished  houses,  but 
-entered  those  houses  which  survived  the  shocic,  and 
^led  them  to  the  upper  story.  It  was  a  preternatural 
lide  that  was  to  ebb  no  more." 

Thus  does  the  author  conclude  his  description  of 
■4he  destruction  of  this  town,  and  iji  a  succeeding 
f>age  he  tells  us  that  "  Port  Royal,  although  embo- 
somed in  the  ocean,  still*  bears  the  dreadful  evidence 
pf  its  fate.  Though  buried  beneath  the  waves  which 
Lave  rolled  over  its  desolated  edifices,  and  triiunphed 
over  its  departed  grandeur,  for  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years,  yet  in  calm  and  clear  weather  the 
tvins  are  awfully  conspicuous,  to  the  present  day. 
The  boats  which  support  tlie  living  and  convey  tliem 
cn  the  surface  of  the  deep,  carry  them  over  the 
corrupted  bones  and  moistened  ashes  of  thousands, 
^ho  sunk  in  that  tremendous  hour,  into  this  watery 
abyss.  The  earthquake  has  written  the  epitaph  of 
this  devoted  city  in  indelible  characters,  "  presenting," 
(says  Edwards)  "  an  awful  monument  or  memorial  of 
(lie  anger  of  Omnipotence."  "What  has  thus  hap- 
■pcned,"  continues  that  author,  "  \vill  probably  huppea 
■gain  ;  and  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conBdence 
of  power,  may  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the 
contemplation."' 

The    description    of  this  author  appears  only  to 
relate  the  ruin  of  Port  Royal,  but  the  Encycloptedia 
tritannica  tells  us  that  "  the  effects  of  this  eartli- 
•  His  Bcrount  was  piihlislieJ  in  1  808. 
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quake  were  not  limited  to  this  spot,  it  was  severely 
felt  through  the  whole  island,  which,  in  many  places, 
sustained  very  material  damage ;  indeed  there  wiOiB 
few  houses  which  were  not  either  injured  or  thfowo 
down :  in  some  places  the  inhabitants,  houses,  trees, 
and  the  whole  surface  were  swallowed  up  in  the  same 
chasm,  and  what  was  formerly  dry  land  was  then 
left  a  pool  of  water ;  the  wells,  in  almost  every  eoraer 
of  the  island,  whatever  was  their  depth,  threw  outtheif 
waters  with  great  violence ;  the  rivers  were  either  to. 
tirely  stopped  or  ceased  to  flow  for  tweaty^bur  hours, 
and  many  of  them  formed  to  themselves  new  chamids* 
At  the  distance  of  twelve  'miles  from  the  sea  an 
immense  body  of  water  spouted  out  from  m  g«p 
which  was  formed  in  the  earth,  and  was  projected 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Such  was  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  that  many  persons  were  thrown  down 
on  their  faces  even  in  places  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  remained  unbroken.  It  was  observed  that 
the  shock  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mountains.  Could  this  arise  from  the 
greater  pressure,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  resis- 
tance ;  or  was  it  because  the  force  which  produced 
these  terrible  effects  existed  near  them  ? 

"  After  this  great  shock  which  destroyed  the  town 
of  Port  Royal,  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  went  on 
board  ships  in  the  harbour,  where  many  of  them 
remained  for  two  months,  during  which  time  the 
shocks  were  repeated,  and  were  so  frequent  that  there 
were  sometimes  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  an  hour; 
these  were  still  accompanied  with  the  same  rattling 
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lue  like  that  of  tbimder,  or  like  the  rushing  noise 
^occasioned  by  a  current  of  air  in  rapid  motion  ;  they 
'  were  also  attended  with  what  are  called  brimstone 
blasts.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  sulphureous 
vapours  which  issued  from  the  openings  made  by 
tlie  earthquake.  The  atmosphere,  however,  seemed 
to  be  loaded  with  noisome  vapours,  for  a  very  general 
nckness  soon  succeeded,  which  in  a  short  time  swept 
off  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  persons." 
.,  The  information  which  I  have  quoted  respecting 
this  very  terrific  calamity,  will  give  the  rcade»  an 
I  of  the  horrors  of  an  earthquake,  and  although 
few  have  been  so  dreadful  in  their  consequenc(^s  as 
t^  one  in  question,  yet,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the 
Ikland  of  Jamaica  is  very  frequently  visited  with 
alarming  shocks ;  and  that  the  other  colonies,  parti- 
ojWIy  Trinidad,  are  also  subject  to  continued  ap- 
prehensions of  fearful  events  from  the  sande'tt#fin' 
gaurce.  .'"j'-i    i)(U"Ji;, 

'  My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  ft  Wiiftutt" 
'detail  of  every  individual  earthquake  that  may  have 
been  experienced  in  the  different  islands ;  suffice  it 
M'  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  inhabitantjt  of  the 
Antilles  have  felt  the  dreadful  influence  of  many, 
u>d  to  hope  sincerely  that  they  may  not  be  visited  by 
more. 


woe 
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CHAPTER  LX, 

HURRICANES. 


**  The  north  flies  forth  and  hurls  the  frighted  air : 

Not  all  the  brazen  etigin'ries  of  man. 

At  once  exploded,  the  wild  burst  surpass ; 

Yet  thunders  yok'd  with  lightning  and  with  rain, 

*Water  and  fire  increase  th'  infernal  din ; 

Canes,  shrubs,  trees,  huts  are  whirl'd  aloft  in  air; 

The  wind  is  spent,  and  all  the  Isle  below 

Is  hush'd  in  death." 

Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem  by  Granger* 


Having  given  the  reader  a  description  of  one  of 
those  terrible  earthquakes  which  so  often  visit  the 
tropic  islands,  and  from  which  he  may  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  whole,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  hurricanes  which  have  been  scarcely 
less  dreadful  in  their  ravages  over  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Antilles. 

I  have  seen  these  terrific  and  calamitous  visita- 
tions no  were  better  described  than  in  the  Treatise  on 
Tropical  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Moseley,  published  in  1792, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Hurricanes  generally  set 
from  the  north  or  north-west,  from  the  great  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  within  the  tropic  of  cancer,  by  the 
sun's  northern  declination  in  the  autumnal  season 
(therefore  the  months  of  August,   September,  and 
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October,  are  called,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  hurricane 
months),  from  which  an  influx  of  dense  airs  rushes  in 
from  the  polar  regions  and  the  great  western  con- 
tinent (the  earth  being  susceptible  of  much  greater 
degrees  of  cold  and  heat  than  the  ocean,  which  is 
Reserved  in  a  more  uniform  temperature  from  being 
incapable,  like  all  transparent  bodies,  of  deriving 
ieat  from  solar  light),  and  a  great  conflict  is  raised, 
the  wind  varying  with  furious  blasts  from  every  point 
*f  the  compass,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored  and 

atare  composed  by  the  eastern  winds  regaining  their 

iourse. 

*  The  ruin  and  desolation  accompanying  a  hurri- 
iaxie  can  hardly  be  described.— Like  fire,  its  resistless 
fcrce  ctmsumes  every  thing  in  its  track  in  the  most 
terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  generally  preceded 
1^  an  awtui  stillness  of  the  elements  and  a  closeness 

lod  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  the 
1  appear  red  and  the  stars  look  larger  than  usual. 
But  a  dreadful  reverse  succeeding,  the  sky  is  sud- 
denly overcast  and  wild  ;  the  sea  rises  at  once  from  a 
^found  calm  into  mountains ;  the  wind  rages  and 
s  like  the  noise  of  cannon  ;  the  rain  descends  in 

letuges ;  a  dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the  earth  with 
darkness ;  the  superior  regions  appear  rent  with 
Ugbtnjng  and  thunder;    the  earth  often  does,  and 

terns  to  tremble  ;  terror  and  consternation  distract 
ill  nature ;  birds  are  carried  from  the  woods  into  the 

icean,  ami  those  whose  clement  is  the  sea,  seek  for 

efuge  on  the  land ;  the  frightened  animals  in  the 
fields  assemble  together,  and  are  almost  suftbcated  by 

M     M    2 
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the  impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for  shelter, 
which,  when  found,  serves  only  for  their  destruction. 

"  The  roofs  of  houses  are  carried  to  vast  dis- 
tances from  their  walls,  which  are  beaten  to  the 
ground,  burying  the  inhabitants  under  them ;  large 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches 
shivered  oflF  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every 
direction  with  immense  velocity;  every  tree  and 
shrub  that  wiihstands  the  shock  is  stripped  of  its 
boughs  and  foliage ;  plants  and  grass  are  laid  flat  on 
the  earth ;  luxuriant  spring  is  changed  in  a  moment 
to  dreary  winter.  This  direful  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a  town,  the  devastion  is  surveyed  with 
accumulated  horror ;  the  harbor  is  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  boats  and  vessels,  and  the  shore  has 
not  a  vestige  of  its  former  state  remaining ;  mounds 
of  rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of  earth 
and  trunks  of  trees  in  another;  deep  gullies,  from 
torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  half  buried  and  scattered 
about  where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors,  with  the  shocking 
conclusion  of  a  spectacle  generally  followed  by  famine, 
and  when  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  with  mortal 
diseases. 

"  Such  were  the  hurricanes  that  left  melancholy 
traces  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  the  month 
of  October,  1780,  and  particularly  in  Jamaica;  where, 
on  the  third  of  that  month,  the  west  end  of  the  island 
was  laid  waste.  Vast  districts  of  finely  cultivated 
lands  were  made  a  desert,  and  several  villages  were 
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lestroyed ;  but  the  part  of  Jamaica  which  suffered 
Biost,  was  t!ie  parish  of  Westmoreland ;  where,  in 
addition  to  tlie  preceding  calamities,  the  sea  rose  in 
4  column,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  a  dark  cloud, 
%nd  overwhelmed  ihe  little  sea-port  town  of  Savannah 
hi  Mar. 

•  \Vlien  many  people  were  viewing  the  approach 
jcf  this  phenomenon  from  their  windows,  ignorant  of 
what  it  was,  it  advanced  suddenly  upon  them, 
drowned  them  in  their  upper  rooms,  and  washed 
away  them  and  their  houses  together.  The  sea  over- 
flowed the  land  above  half  a  mile  beyond  its  usual 
nunds,  and  carried  several  large  ships  with  it ;  one 
p(  which,  when  the  waters  subsided,  was  left  nearly 
i  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  land.  This  hurricane 
Commenced  from  the  south  east  about  twelve  o'clock 
t  noon,  and  continued  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
!a  rose  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  and  subsided 
t  ten  with  an  earthquake. — Nearly  three  hundred 
«ple  perished." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Doctor  Moseley  of 

ihe  tremendous  hurricanes  of  1780;  but  it  was  not, 

he   has    asserted,    "  particularly    the    island    of 

lamaica,"  that  suffered    by  their  devastating  fury. 

Barbados,   St.  Lucia,    Dominica,    St.    Vincent,  St, 

Eitts,  Grenada,  St.  Eustatia,  and  Martinique  expe- 

lenced  their  dreadful    effects  in  a  greater  or  less 

egree;  and  the  following  quotations  from  Southey's 

'hronology  of  the  We.st  Indies,  are  melancholy  yet 

cresting  proofs  that  every  island    in  the  Antilles 

IS  more  or  less  exposed  to  their  despoiling  influence. 
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"  The  hurricane  began  at  Barbados  on  the  moror 
ing  of  the  10th  of  October,  and  continued  with  little 
intermission  about  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  all  the  ships  were  driven  from 
their  anchors  to  sea.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
Bridgetown  was  nearly  laid  level  with  the  earth. 
Daylight  presented  a  sci^e  of  desolation  seldom 
equalled.  Not  one  house  or  building  in  the  island, 
however  strong  or  sheltered,  was  exempt  from  damage. 
Most  of  the  live  stock,  and  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  persons  perished  :  the  loss  which 
the  colony  sustained  was  estimated  at  one  million 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four  pounds  sterling.  Upon  the  authority 
of  a  public  document  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  Governor  of  the  island,  it  is  said  that  a  twelve 
pound  gun  was,  by  the  wind  and  waves,  carried  from 
the  south  to  the  north  battery,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards.  Some  Spanish  prisoners 
under  Don  Pedro  St.  Jago  assisted  the  troops  in 
relieving  the  inhabitants,  and  preventing  the  negroes 
from  plundering.  Parliament  voted  eighty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers." 

The  following  copy  of  what  passed  in  Barbados, 
from  the  9th  of  October  until  the  16th,  is  full  of 
interest. 

"  The  evening  preceding  the  hurricane,  the  9th  of 
October,  was  exceedingly  calm,  but  the  sky  sur- 
prisingly red  and  fiery ;  during  the  night  much  rain 
fell.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  much  rain  and 
wind  from  N.  W.     By  ten  o'clock  it  increased  very 
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much — by  one,  the  ships  in  tlie  bay  drove :  by  four 
o'clock  the  Albemarle  frigate  (the  only  man  of  war 
here)  parted  her  anchors  and  went  to  sea ;  as  did  all 
liie  other  vessels,  about  twenty-five  in  number.  Soon 
T,  by  six  o'clock,  the  wind  had  torn  up  and  blown 

lany  trees,  and  foreboded  a  most  violent  tempest. 

,t  the  Government  House,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  guard  against  what  might  happen;  the 
doors  and  windows  were  barricaded  up  but  it  availed 
liUle. 

"  By  ten  o'clock  the  wind  forced  itself  a  passage 
tugh  the  house  from  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  the 
pest  increasing  every  minute,  the  family  took  to 

le  centre  of  the  building;  imagining,  from  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  the  walls,  they  being  three  feet 
thick,  and  from  its  circular  form,  it  would  have  with- 
stood the  wind's  utmost  rage ;  however,  by  half  after 

ikven  o'clock,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 

;llar,  the  wind  having  forced  its  way  into  every 
part,  and  torn  off  most  of  the  roof.  From  this  asylum 
they  were  soou  driven  out ;  the  water  being  stopped 
in  its  passages,  and  having  forced  itself  a  course  into 
the  cellar,  they  knew  not  wliere  to  go ;  the  water 
rose  four  feet,  and  the  ruins  were  falling  from  all 

[Uarters.  To  continue  in  the  cellar  was  impossible, 
return  to  the  house  equally  so ;  the  only  chance 
left  was  making  for  the  fields,  which  at  that  time 
appeared  equally  dangerous  ;  it  was,  however,  at- 
tempted, and  the  family  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
to  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  the  flagstaft',  which 
EOoii  after  giving  way,  every  one  endeavored  to  find 
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m  retreat  for  hiiriself.  The  Governor  and  the  few 
who  remained  were  thrown  down,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  gained  a  canncmy  under  the 
carriage  of  which  they  took  shelter.  Their*  siluatioa 
here  was  highly  deplorable  : — ^many  of  the  eanmlns 
were  moved,  and  they  had  reason  to  fear,  that-  the 
eae  under  which  they  sat,^  might  be  •dismounted'aiid 
crush  them  by  its  fallj  or,  that  some  ^f  the  (mins 
that  were  flying  &bout^>  would  put  rail/ end  to:<&eir 
existence:  and  to  retider  th^scasie  still jBdredread- 
ful,  they  had  misKth  to  fear.fromthe  powder  magazine, 
near  which  they  were.  The 'armory  was  level  wiA 
the  ground,  and  the  i^rlns,  &cu  scatteked  abouti. 

>^  Anxiously  <  did  they  wait  the  break  of  4iajjfv  -  flat- 
tering themselvesiy  that  with  the  light  they  should 
see  a  cessation  of  the  storm  ;  yet  when  it  apj^eared 
little  was  the  tempest  aibated;  and  the  day  served 
but  to  exhibit  the  most  melancholy  prospect  imagin- 
able. Nothing  can  compare  with  the  terrible  devas- 
tation that  presented  itself  on  all  sides ;  not  a  building 
standing — the  trees,  if  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
deprived  of  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  spring  changed  in  tliis  one  night  to  the 
dreariest  winter.  In  vain  was  it  to  look  roimd  for 
shelter;  houses,  that  from  their  situation  it  was  to 
have  been  imagined  would  have  been  in  a  degree 
protected,  were  all  flat  with  the  earth ;  and  the 
miserable  owners,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  were  left  without  a. covering 
for  themselves  and  families.  ♦  ♦  * 

'^  Nothing  has  ever  happened  that  has  caused  such 
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tmiversal  desolation.     No  one  house  in  the  island  is 
exempt  from  danger;  very  few  buildings  are  left  stand- 

iJDg;  on  the  estates.  The  depopulation  of  the  negroes 
and  cattle,  particularly  the  homed  kind,  is  very  great, 
which  must,  more  especially  in  these  times,  be  a 
«ause  of  distress  to  the  planter.  It  is  as  yet  im- 
jMKsible  to  make  any  accurate  calculation  of  the 
iiumber  of  souls  who  have  perished  in  this  dreadful 
-calamity.  Whites  and  blacks  together,  it  is  imagined 
•o  exceed  some  thousands ;  but  fortunately  few  people 
of  consequence  are  among  the  number.  Many  are 
Imried  in  the  ruins  of  houses  and  buildings;  many 
fell  victims  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ;  and  great  numbers  were 
I  idriven  into  the  sea  and  thus  perished. 

"  The  troops  have  suft'ered  inconsiderably,  though 

I  ^th  the  barracks  and  the  hospital  were  early  blown 

['down.     Alarming  consequences  were  dreaded  from 

J  the  number  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  uninterred,  and 

B^from  the  quantity  the  sea  threw  up,  which,  however, 

Ifliave  happily  subsided.     What  few  public  buildings 

■there  were  are  fallen  in  the   general  wreck.      The 

fortifications  have  sutTered  very  considerably.     The 

buildings  were  all  demolished ;  for  so  violent  was 

Lttibe  storm  here,    when  assisted  by  the  aea,  that  a 

Ktwelve-pounder  was  carried  from  the  south  to  north 

battery,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

The  loss  to  this  country  is    immense ;    many  years 

will  be  required  to  retrieve  it." 

So  much  for  the  devastation  of  this  terrific  and 
ever  to  be  remembered  hurricane,  in  the  Island  of 
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Barbadde.    Let  us  now  aee  its  oflfectt  io  the  othor 

'  "  At  St  Luciig  only  two  Iiouses  were  left  Btandiog 
in  the  town.  His  Majesty*s  ship  Badger  was  dis^ 
aoasfedy  and  driven  on  shore  in  that  harbor.  AU 
the  barracks,  huts,  and  other  buildings^  were  Uown 
down ;  and  all  the  ships  were  driren  to  sea. 

'*  At  St  Christopher's  several  vessek  were  drivea 
on  shore* 
.   '^  Considerable  damage  was  done  at  Dominica.    . 

^'  Eveiy  building  in  St  Vincent  was  blown  down. 
The  Experiment  of  fifty,  and  the  Juno,  n  French 
forty-gun  frigatCi  were  entirdy  destroyed. 

"  At  Grenada,  nineteen  sail  of  loaded  Dutch  ships 
were  stranded  and  beat  to  pieces. 

*'  At  Martinique  on  the  12th,  four  ships  foundered 
in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  and  every  soul  perished.  Every 
house  in  St.  Pierre  was  blown  down,  and  more  than 
one  thousand  persons  perished.  At  Fort  Royal 
Town,  the  cathedral,  seven  churches,  the  Govemor^s 
house,  the  senate  house,  the  prisons,  the  hospitals, 
the  barracks,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred 
houses  were  blown  down.  In  the  hospital  of  Notre 
Dame,  sixteen  hundred  patients,  with  the  nurses  and 
attendants,  were  almost  all  of  them  buried  in  the 
ruins.  In  the  shipwrights*  sick-house,  one  hundred 
perished.  Upwards  of  nine  thousand  persons  were 
computed  to  have  perished  in  the  island ;  and  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand 
louis  d'ors. 

''  At  St.  Eustatia  on  the  10th  A.  M.,  the  sky  sod* 
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^cnly  blackened  all  around  ;  it  rained  violently,  and 
thundered  and  lightened.  In  the  afternoon  the  gale 
increased  :  seven  homeward  bound  ships  were  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished ;  nine- 
teen others  were  driven  to  sea.  In  the  night  every 
house  to  the  northward  and  southward  was  blown 
down,  or  washed  away,  with  the  inhabitants,  into 
the  sea.  Some  few  who  had  hid  themselves  in  large 
holes  in  the  mountains  were  saved.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  Ilth,  the,  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  the  east- 
ward, and  swept  away  every  house  to  the  east  and 
west.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  persons 
perished ;  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  .  The 
cathedral,  four  churches,  the  barrack  and  hospital 
were  left  standing." 

Such  was  the  memorable  hurricane  of  1780— such 
were  the  effects  of  its  ravages  in  the  beautiful  isles 
of  the  Antilles.  On  the  8tb,  the  sun  rose  in  all  the 
glory  of  bis  splendor ;  he  shone  over  the  forest- 
covered  hills,  and  penetrated  the  fertile  valleys  below, 
where  the  waters  were  gleaming  in  their  brilliancy  ; 
he  cast  his  rays  over  the  rich  fields  of  waving  canes, 
Bud  upon  the  green  velvet  of  a  thousand  smiling 
pastures ;  their  genial  influence  was  felt  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep,  and  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  were  sparklmg  in  their  brightness.  He 
»hone  upon  the  rising  towns  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
gilded  spires  of  their  churches  were  glittering  in  the 
«ir. 

But  when  three  days  hud  rolled  over  the  heada  of 
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the  many — when,  an  the  quiet  morning  of  the  12tbf 

\  i     ihe  yomig  Aurora  had  opened  the  bright  portals  of 

"^    ihe  azure  heavens  for  the  flaming  car  of  the  aame 

!^  glorious  Sol,  on  what  a  scene  did  he  shine— the  forest- 

Z    ^tered  hills  were  stript  of  all  their  foliage,  the  fertile 

'V    valleys  had  lost  their  green  fertility,  the  gleaming 

^    Waters  were  flowing  over  the  limbs  of  the  mangled, 

"^    the  waving  canes  were  scattered  like  the  hopes  of 

''s^     their  planters,  the  grazing  flocks  and  herds  were 

^w     swept  from  the  smiling  pastures,  the  towns  of  the 

<j     tR^ics  were  levelled  with  dust  from  which  they 

'  ^     ^i^UAgi  <^d  the  gilded  spires  of  their  churches  were 

broken  in  the  blast  of  the  storm. 
>  v^  It  was  a  woeful  spectacle  for  the  survivors,  the 
votaries  of  ambition  had  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility ; 
.S^:;^  the  mighty  had  been  humbled  in  their  strength ;  the 
wealthy  had  been  deprived  of  their  riches ;  the  san- 
guine had  lost  their  hopes ;  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  strong  in  health,  were  robbed  by 
the  despoiler  of  their  youth,  their  beauty,  and  their 
strength ;  the  dissipated  and  ardent  followers  of  plea- 
sure had  been  awakened  from  their  blissful  dream ; 
the  hardened  in  iniquity  and  the  old  in  crime  had 
been  summoned  to  their  home  of  homes ;  the  ties  of 
love  and  kindred  were  disunited  and  torn  apart ;  the 
father  found  himself  childless,  and  the  mother  without 
her  offspring ;  the  husband  companionless,  and  the 
wife  a  widow;  children  were  left  to  mourn  for 
their  parents,  and  to  weep  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
grief;  the  beautiful  to  sigh  for  her  beloved,  the  lover 
*   to  sorrow  for  his  bjride. 
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And  these  are  afflictions  to  which  our  colonies  are 
continually  subject ;  not  an  autumn  passes  but  they 
dread  their  approach ;  not  a  year  rolls  away,  in 
which  they  do  not  fear  either  a  dreadful  attack  of  the 
elements  or  a  terrible  concussion  of  the  earth. 

May  they  dread  without  reason ;  may  their  fears 
be  groundless,  till  the  swift  current  of  time  shall 
cease  to  flow,  and  the  world  be  launched  into  eternity. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  ANTILLES SOIL  AND 

CLIMATE. 


"  Go,  mark  the  workings  of  the  power     * 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  flower ; 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  color  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell ; 
Sends  nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  earth  and  charm  all  human  eyes. 

Cawper, 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  describe  the  calamitous  afflic- 
tions with  which  it  has  sometimes  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  the  tropic  islands.  1  have  portrayed 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  most  destructive 
earthquake,  and  the  most  despoiling  hurricane  that 
ever  ravaged  the  green  shores  of  the  Antilles,  and 
I  will  now  seek  a  more  grateful  theme.  I  will  fly 
to  the  smiling  verdure,  which  renders  tliose  green 
shores  so  beautifully  picturesque.  I  will  tell  of  the 
graceful  foliage  that  envelopes  their  lofty  mountains ; 
and  of  the  more  useful,  but  not  less  lovely  productions, 
with  which  nature  has  embellished  their  vales.  I 
will  tell  of  their  cataracts  and  mountain  torrents,  of 
their  golden  rivers  and  flowing  streams ;  I  will  tell  of 
the  clement  skies  above  them,  and  of  the  azure  ocean 
that  beats  upon  their  rocks ;  of  the  genial  influence  of 
their  climate,  of  the  productive  fertility  of  their  soil. 


r 
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What  earth  produces — the  treasures  that  come 
forth  from  her  teeming  worab,  the  luxuries  she  dis- 
penses, the  lavish  bounty  with  which  she  bestows 
lowers  for  ornament,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
lie  use  and  consumption  of  man,  are  subjects  which 
ever  fail  in  interest  or  instruction.  Perhaps  she 
)  no  where  more  prolific  than  in  the  tropic  islands  ; 
bere  vegetation  flourishes  from  year  to  year ;  it  grows 
D  a  perpetual  summer ;  there  is  no  cold  to  blight,  no 
winter  to  wither  it;  nothing  but  the  occasional  blast 
OS  a  despoiling  hurricane ;  nothing  but  the  storm 
phen  it  "  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  can 
leprive  it  of  its  beauty,  or  rob  it  of  its  bloom. 

In  describing  the  natural  productions  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  method,  which  Is  good  in  all  things, 
ay  as  well  be  introduced  ;  I  will  therefore  divide 
em  into  two  classes,  the  useful  and  ornamental. 
The  useful  will  comprise  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  ; 
ibe  ornamental,  trees  not  bearing  fruit  and  flowers. 

To  begin  with  the  useful : — The  fruits  of  the 
fcopics  are  sapadillos,  pomegranates,  sour-sops,  gre- 
llos,  custard  apples,  guavas,  cerases,  Java  plums, 
goes,  mamme  sapotas,  pineapples,  Otaheite  goose- 
irrie-s  Jamaica  plums»  bread  fruit,  water  lemons, 
ihews,  avocado  pears,  hog  plums,  sugar  apples, 
laside  grapes,  oranges,  shaddocks,  limes,  melons,  and 
cocoa  nuts. 

The    vegetables    are    papaws,    plantains,    okros, 
peppers,  pigeon  and  angola    peas,    sweet  potatoes, 
ims,  and  taniers.     The  other  useful  productions  of 
West  Indies  are  the  sugar-cane,  the  colfee  and 


^ 
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CQCoa  plants^  the  cotton^  and  silk-cotton  Uees^  witJI^ 
many  more,  which  my  Umits  will  not  allow  m^/^ 
name. 

The  bread  fruit,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is 
arto-carpus  incisa,  is  among  the  mo9t  valuable  of 
the  tropical  fhii^.  It  now  Nourishes  in  nearly.  aV 
the/W!est  India  Islands,  although  it  19 .  a.  native,  of 
Qtaheite,  and  was. only  brought. Jo  tbe.,4p^Ule^,ut 
1.793,  by  Captain  Bligh,.;^lio, Hjaa.^toijt,. 90,, ^ 
voyage  for  the  purpose  <,{  smm^  ^m^^^i.  ?fH 
in  J^nary.  of  tv4,y^,  ^m^M'^.^.M^^^ffV^ 
forty-fpiii»,plan^  tf»  ,^e  isl^fl,/)f(  Stf  ,yi^^t,  .^i^d 
copamitted  thjen^  ^tQ .  tl^e ,  ph,a/rg€>  ^i.  ^T.  4odfir8pn„  Hjkfff 
superintendent  of, ^i^^h^f.w^f4:^e^,,^,  ^^ ^J^ 
thrpe  hundred  ,aod  forty-a^v^.  at  I*ort  J^oy^Jj  in 
^.^."^W  .^C.^aw^aifia., ._  .^J^Pipier,  thie ^pi^\  iv^yr 
gatpr, ,  ^j»,9  ifippp^rft  Jto .  ^ve,  beeft  the.  first .  tp,  t  Ujiftigp 
these  .trees,  thus  describes  them,,,  "The  bread  fruit, 
as  we  call  it,  grows  on  a  large  tree,  as  big  aixd  higb 
as  our  largest  apple  trees.  It  hath  a  spreading  head, 
full  of  branches  and  dark  leaves.  The  fruit  grows 
on  the  boughs,  like  apples ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  penny 
loaf,  when  the  wheat  is  at  five  shillings  the  bushel. 
It  is  of  a  round  shape,  and  hath  a  thick,  tough  rin4. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the 
taste  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  natives  of  Guam 
use  it  for  bread.  They  gather  it  when  full  gro^fi^ 
while  it  is  green  and  hard ;  then  they  bake  it  in  an 
oven,  which  scorches  the  rind  and  makes  it  black, 
but  they  scrape  off  the  outside  black  crust,  and  there 
remains  a  tender  thin  crust,  and  the  inside  is  soj^ 
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'lender,  and  white,  like  the  crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf. 
There  is  neither  seed  nor  stone  in  the  inside,  but  ail 
of  a  firm  substance  like  bread.  It  must  be  eaten 
iiew ;  for  if  it  be  kept  above  twenty-four  hours  it 
becomes  harsh  and  choky,  but  it  is  very  pleasant 
before  it  is  too  stale.  This  fruit  lasts  in  season  eight 
knonths  in  the  year,  during  which  time  the  natives 
eat  no  other  sort  of  food  of  bread  kind.  I  did  never 
see  of  this  fruit  any  where  but  here  (Guam).  The 
natives  told  us  that  there  was  plenty  of  this  fruit 
growing  in  the  rest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  I  did 
never  hear  of  it  elsewhere."  lu  many  of  the  islands 
"in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  other  warm  climates 
Uiis  fruit  is  now  flourishing  in  profusion. 

But  the  bread-fruit,  though  a  useful  and  prolific 
tree,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  in  point  of  beauty 
"kitli  the  stately  palmetto,  or  mountain  cabbage.  This 
'is  of  all  others  the  most  graceful  and  majestic  tree  of 
Its  kind  in  the  tropics.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  one 
*6r  two  more  of  a  smaller  species  are  not  to  be  com- 
^mred  with  it.  It  rises,  I  should  say,  from  seventy 
4o  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  though 
many  authors  have  been  inclined  to  give  it  a  greater 
'Elevation.  Ligon  mentions  having  seen  them  in  Bar- 
Tiados  as  high  as  two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Hughes 
'ttiserves  that  the  highest  in  his  time  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  Bryan  Edwards  says  he  had 
Veen  them  in  Jamaica  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  papaw  is  another  very  graceful  tree,  which 
produces  a  sort  of  vegetable  much  used  in  the  West 
Indie.s,  particularly  in  preser\'es.     This  tree  is  said 
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to  possess  some  peculiar  properties,  and  Waller  has 
taken  notice  of  it  in  his  poems.     He  says, 


**  The  fair  papaw, 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  does  wear. 


ft 


By  the  way,  when  speaking  of  the  mountain  cab^ 
bage  tree,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  heart  cf  thie 
green  spire  that  is  seen  shooting  up  abov^e  its  branches, 
is  a  hard  vegetable  substance^  resembling,  when  cut 
up,  the  heart  of  a  cabbage.  This,  when  boiiedv 
and.  properly  dressed,  is  of  a  very  pleasant  flfltvi6ft; 
and  the  trees  are  not  unfreqxitotly  cut  down  to  pro' 
cure;  it,  for  it  is  considered,  a  rarity. 

The  mango  tree  is  another  fine  fruit  of  the  tropic^ 
and  it  grow^  in  great  variety,  there  being  many  dif* 
ferent  kinds.  Of  these  the  mangosteen,  or  small 
majngo,  is  superior  to  the  rest  and  very  sweet  in 
flavor.  It  is  a  juicy  fruit,  containing  a  large  stone 
in  the  inside ;  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and,  as  its  foliage 
is  thick,  affords  a  pleasant  shade.  The  botanical 
garden  of  St.  Vincent,  contained  some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  this  fruit. 

The  shaddock,  the  grape,  and  forbidden  fruits,  mil 
of  which  are  large  scions  of  the  citJ^us  or  orange 
stock,  are  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  very  grateful  and 
refreshing  taste,  although  many  think  them  coarse 
and  inferior  to  oranges.  For  myself,  I  prefer  them 
to  any  fruit  in  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pineapple,  and  the  melon ;  they  are  seldom  absent 
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ihom  a  West  Indian  dessert  table,  where  they  ai-e 
-taken  to  give  a  zest  to  the  wine. 

Anion^  the  softer  fruits  are  the  grenadillos,  so 
delightful  when  taken  in  malmsey,  the  water-lemon, 
the  sapadillos,  and  the  sour-sop.  The  botanical  name 
for  tlie  last  of  these  is  giianabaviis,  and  Johnson  has 
confounded  it  with  the  custard-apple,  giving  Miller 
i  his  authority ,who  says  "  it  grows  in  many  parts  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
its  fruits."  The  tree,  however,  which  bears  the  cus- 
tard-apple, and,  indeed,  the  fruit  itself,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  sour-sop.  This  last  is  a  large  and 
rich  fruit,  though  no  great  luxury,  and  seldom  brought 
to  table  for  dessert.  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  even  when 
jipe,  is  rough  and  prickly,  and  of  a  bright  green  ; 
the  inside  is  very  soft,  extremely  juicy,  and  of  a 
Biilky  white ;  it  contains  a  great  number  of  little 
black  seeds,  and  its  flavor  is  slightly  acid.  It  grows 
.wild  in  the  plantations  and  pasture  lands  of  the  An- 
tilles, and  is  seldom  eaten  by  any  but  the  negroes. 

The  custard-apple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered 
»very  luxuriant  fruit,  and  is  always  brought  to  the 
^assert  table  during  the  season.  It  is  small,  very 
.  in  flavor,  and  of  a  delicate  color.  Its  shape 
somewhat  resembles  a  fine  head  of  broccoli. 

Pineapples   and  limes  are  very  plentiful   in  the 
tropics :  of  the  latter  the  West  Indians  make  excel- 
»t  punch  and  lemonade.     Lemons  and  wild  oranges 
3  grow  in  profusion,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  mar- 
salade,  or  candied  preserves. 
Talking  of  pre.'jerves,  the  g\iava  jelly,  which  is 
N  N-  2 
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accoimted  so  great  a  luxury  in  England^  is  iw^ 
trom  the  guavas  which  grow  wild  in  all  the  islaa^ 
o^the  Antille/s. 

The  bannana  tree,  resembling  the  plantain,  pro- 
.duces  a  pleasant  fruit,  and  the  fig  tree  is  not  less 
cele]|prated  for  its  pleasant  shade.  Edwards  call^  it 
a  forest^  in  itself,  apd  quotes  Milton  in  its  C^voi; :  /  • 

I,     .'<  The  fig  tree;  not diat  Idttd  to  fruit  reabwfi^d;::     ''•> 
But  such  83  at  thi^day I  to  Ipdiaiui tkn((>wii^    ..  :\   \  ,]   ,,i  »/ 
In  ^aiabar  and, Decan  spreads, her  afmsy  ^    ^ 

'  '^    ^tirancking  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
,^'^  Ttteib^atdedi^<kk^h)6t;'iuid<£i^u^hte^^  ^'^^  'I 

...^bQteA^n^theRitq^^i^ljfilli^debttAQ^f;-  r^  >»   H;i<//'M:io^ 

,  ,      .       Paradise  Lost, 

tTK .9.^1^1, tJ^^silHi5o»ftp,  th«.bftmboai;a»d  a  thiMK- 
jsafld  othefr^,^.ftretj^},  s^i^yjw  theu:  «ay.j  cAffn^pelt 
of  the  b^nibop  :  f  m^ny\  a  pretty  twig  has  been  seter^ 
;frotn  its  green  branches,  and  fashioned  into  a  fashion- 
ahl?  cane  with  whict  the  beau  ideal  of  dandyism 
might  strut  along  the  pave  of  Bond. 

So  much  for  the  fruits  and  trees  of  the  tropics.  1 
have  left  hundreds  unmentioned,  but  as  I  have  a 
chapter,  and  not  a  volume  to  write  on  the  subject,  I 
h?tve  no  room  to  name  them.  And,  now,  a  word  or 
two  on  the  flowers. 

Flowers  are  seldom  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies ; 
they  grow  wild,  but  they  are  not  the  less  beautiful; 
their  dyes  are  splendid,  and  their  varieties  great: 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  know 
even  the  names  of  the  most  common  kinds. 

The  fact  is,  because  they  are  every  where  seen 
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fc'e'y  are  seldom  noticed  ;  they  bloom  in  their  beauty 
Sbi  every  hedge ;  they  grow  by  the  banks  of  every 
flowing  stream  ;  they  blossom  among  the  wild  shrubs 
6f  the  mountains,  and  they  display  their  gaudy  colors 
the  brow  of  every  rising  hill.  Out  of  a  thousand 
which  i  have  seen  and  admired  in  my  rides,  I  can 
only  recollect  the  Barbados"  pride,  a  few  wild  lilies 
that  grew  by  the  rivers,  and  a  tree,  the  name  of 
which  I  forget,  leafless  and  fruitless,  and  producing 
only  blossoms.  The  flowers,  which  grow  in  bmiches 
on  the  brduchcs  of  this  tree,  are  delicate  and  splendid, 
Bomewhat  resembling  the  bloom  of  the  peach  tree. 

TTie  fences,  where  there  are  any,  that  grow  along  the 
loads,  or  divide  the  fields  of  the  estates  are  particu- 
Iwply  beautiful,  studded  with  wild  flowers,  and  never 
losing  their  bloom.  But  the  most  regular,  arid,  1 
khink,  the  prettiest  hedges  arc  formed  of  an  evergfeeti 
•tbrub,  resembling  the  snlall  lailrelor  the  bay,  rtilleS 
the  Galba,  which  springs  from  a  round  seM,  abotit 
the  size  of  a  marble,  and  is  v«ry  rapid  in  its  grbw*(h. 
I  The  tane-fields  of  the  Antilles' are  rtmarltably 
kplendid  when  in  bloom;  every  carte  shoots  xip'a 
4all  and  straight  but  very  slender  stem,  at  top  of 
hich  blossoms  a  large  but  extremely  delicate  flower, 
tof  a  light  lilac  colour,  and  these  are  seen  waving 
gracefully  in  the  breeze,  and  give  to  the  plantations 
lltlHhg  the  season  an  air  of  gaiety,  which  is  extremely 
[WiHising. 

"  Atnong;  the  flowers  of  the  West  Indies  there  are, 
lowever,  one  or  two  loo  celebrated  to  be  passed  by 
(nnoticed,  and  which  are  really  curiosities  of  nature, 
ind  tlie  animal  flower  mav  be  accounted  one  of  these. 
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I  will  give  the  reader  an  account  of  this  as  quoted 
from  the  Annual  Register  of  1764.    It  tells  us  that — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  have  discovered  an 
animal  flower.  In  a  cavern  of  that  isle,  near  the  sea, 
is  a  large  basin  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  the 
water  of  which  is  very  brackish,  and  the  I>ottom  conir 
posed  of  rocks,  from  whence  at  all  times  proceed  cer- 
tain substances  which  present  at  first  sight  beautiful 
flowers  of  a  bright  shining  color,  and  pretty  nearly 
resembling  our  single  marygolds,  only  that  their  tint 
is  more  lively.  These  seeming  flowers,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hand  or  instrument,  retire  like  a  snail, 
out  of  sight.  On  examining  this  substance  closely, 
there  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  four  brown 
filaments  resembling  spiders  legs,  which  move  round 
a  kind  of  yellow  petals  with  a  brisk  and  spontaneous 
motion.  These  legs  reunite,  like  pincers,  to  seize  their 
prey,  and  the  yellow  petals  immediately  close  to  shut 
up  that  prey  so  that  it  cannot  escape.  Under  this 
appearance  of  a  flower  is  a  brown  stalk,  the  bigness 
of  a  raven's  quill,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  body 
of  some  animal.  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
animal  lives  on  the  spawn  of  fish  and  the  small 
insects  which  the  sea  throws  up  into  the  basin.'' 

Besides  this  animal  flower  there  is  another  natural 
curiosity  in  the  West  Indies,  called  the  vegetable 
fly,  which  Atwood  thus  mentions  in  his  History  of 
Dominica : — 

"  The  vegetable  fly  is  a  remarkable  insect :  it  is  of 
the  appearance  and  size  of  a  small  cockchafer,  and 
buries  itself  in  the  ground  where  it  dies,  and  from  its 
body  springs  up  a  small  plant  which  resembles  a 
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ffee-tree  plant,  only  its  leaves  are  much  smaller. 
The  plant  which  springs  from  this  insect  is  often 
overlooked ;  from  the  supposition  people  have  of  its 
'lieing  no  other  than  a  coffee  plant ;  bnt  on  examining 
it  properly  the  difference  is  easily  distinguished,  from 
the  head,  body,  and  feet  of  the  insect  appearing  at 
the  root  as  perfect  as  when  alive. " 

A  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  great  natural 
curiosity  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Annual 
Register ; — 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I7G3,  Dr. 
w  ■  Watson  states  :— '  I  have  received  a  letter  from  our 
learned  and  ingenious  member,  Dr.  Huxham,  of  Ply- 
{^utb,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  informed  me 
|hat  he  had  lately  obtained  a  sight  of  what  is  called 
the  vegetable  fly,  with  the  following  description  of  it, 
^th  of  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Newman,  an  officer 
who  came  from  the  Island  of  Dominica : — '  The 
yegetable  fly  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  and 
{excepting  that  it  has  no  wings)  resembles  the  drone 
Ifoth  in  size  and  color  more  than  any  other  English 
^sect.  In  the  month  of  May  it  buries  itself  in  the 
jfflrth,  and  begins  to  vegetate.  By  the  latter  end  of 
July  the  tree  is  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  re- 
embles  a  coral  branch.  It  is  about  three  inches 
>igh,  and  bears  several  little  pods,  which  dropping 
become  worms,  and  from  thence  flies — like  the 
English  caterpillar.*  Dr.  Huxliam  ha.s  received  a 
umilar  account  from  Captain  Gascoign,  who  had 
at  Dominica.  As  I  had  never  seen  this  pro- 
duction myself,  but  had  been  informed  that  Dr.  Hill 
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Uad  had  the  examindtioti  of  some  of  them,  I  wrote  fty 
A'at  gfentl^man  to  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  resitif 
of  his  inquiries,  to  which  he  very  obligingly  den*  m^ 
the  following  answer : — '*'  When  Colonel  Melvil 
btought  these  flies  from  Guadaloupe^  Lord  BMft 
sent  me  the  box  of  them  to  examine.  Tlte  l^uiC 
was  this.— There  is  in  Martinique  a  >  fungal  cffih^ 
^laVari^  kind,  different  in  s{)eciles  fr6th4hodi  kitli^lfo 
khdwn.  It  iirddiices  sdboles*  froiti  its  ^id^y  I  '^liall  it, 
therefor^,  clavaria  soboliferi.  It  i  gtov^i  od '  'pnlriil 
^iWrbodie^,  as  dtirftii^  expeid^  e^ain^^^firtknl^ 
dkkd  libf se's  iioof.  The  cidada'  is=  6biimWm'iii^ Mtlrt^ 
biq^  and  in  it^  n^^W^^b,  iti  whid^  ihd^^U 
aiiVhbrd^^all  it'  t^i^m^t^;  it  btirieb  itself  mdericl^Ml 
leaves  tti  Wit  iti  fcb^^ef,  anfd  when  the  season  istin- 
fevbi^ble  ttiiiy  f  ensh'J  ■  Thfe^  sfeeds  of  thef  olavawa 
felcT'a  ptttp^  herd  6k  thfa  dkd  insect  and  growj  The 
tettigometra  is  among  the  cicadae  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  the  clavaria  is  just  now  known. 
'*'*  This  you  maybe  assured  is  the  fact,  and  all 
the  fact,  though  the  tmtaught  inhabitants  suppose  a 
fly  to  vegetate,  and  though  there  exists  a  Spanish 
drawing  of  the  plants  growing  into  a  trifoliate  tree, 
and  it  had  been  figured  with  the  creature  flying  with 
this  tree  upon  its  back.' " 

Such  are  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Flora  in  the  tropics ;  but  I  must  now  leave  the  more 
beautiful  and  pass  to  the  more  useful  productions  ef 
the  prolific  soil  of  the  Antilles. 

I  should  say,  of  all  the  numerous  vegetables,  the 
names  of  which  I  hjlve  given  in  a  former  part  of  this 
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tanias,  plautams,  auu  sweet  po- 
lato^)  luet  with  a  greater  consumption  than  any  of 
the  others. 

I .  The  yam  b  a  very  fine  vegetable,  and  when  roasted 
41x1  leaten  with  butter  is  deemed  by  many  superior 
VJthe  English  potatoe^the  sweet  potatoe  is  also 
puch  liked — perhaps  frying  is  the  beat  mode  of 
eooking  it.  Tanias  are  used  chiefly  in  soup ;  but 
tJiei  plantains  are,  perhaps,  more  useful  to  the  negroes 
than, any  of  the  preceding;  when  ripe  they  make  a 
nice  diflfc  fol  the  table,  when  iiuripe  and  roasted  tbgy 
4erv&aii  aifiubMitute  for  bread,  and  make  a  very:sul>- 
^antial  mtiil ;.  tlic  slaves  have  also  a  practice  of 
boiling,  (Jbiera  and  tlien  pounding  thcui  into  a  pudding. 
.,!  la\  desQribing  the  productions  of  the  Antilles,  I 
jIHU^  not  omit  to  mention  the  airo^v-i'oot,  which  is 
■{jlCty  fine;  oor  the  cassada,  which  is, equally  useljyi. 
^^bSsftda  is  a  sort  of  breaxl  or  cake  inadjC  Irora.  a  )^^ 
and  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  negroes-  -rrr-T- 
I:  This  cassada  is  derived  from  the  root  formerly 
iCalled  jucca,  of  which  P.  Matire  gives  the  following 
rfeagription  in  his  Decade-  He  says,  "  they  liaye 
,«Lso  another  kind  of  root  called  jucca,  whereof  tl^ey 
itnake  bread ;  but  they  never  eat  jucca  except  it  be 
first  sliced  and  pressed  (for  it  is  full  of  liquor),  and 
lliien  baked  or  sodden.  But  this  is  to  be  marvelled 
out,  that  the  juice  of  this  root  is  a  poison  as  strong  as 
l^coni^U] ;  so  that  if  it  be  drunk  it  causeth  present 
death,  and  yet  the  bread  made  thereof  is  of  good 
sSaste,  and  wholesome,  as  they  all  have  proved."  As 
FMartine  say*,  it  is  indeed  "  to  be  marvelled  at."    The 
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baneful  poison  of  the  juice  of  this  root  extends  to 
all  animals^  and  it  were  impossible  to  prepare  the 
cassada  without  first  thoroughly  extracting  lis  «uh»- 
ture,  after  which,  by  baking  and  pmmding,  it  is 
reduced  very  nearly  to  the  oonsistency  of  flour,  and 
then  makes  a  wholesome  cake. 

The  provisions  for  animals  in  the  West  Indies  are^ 
like  those  for  man,  extremely  bountifuL  Quiiiea 
com  and  grass  for  the  cattle,  Indian  cofn  for  the 
poultry,  and  green  vines  for  the  goats  and  pigs  eviery 
where  abound. 

Aprc^s  of  Tines :  there  id  a  very .  curk>us(  )0ne  >  i^ 
the  Antilles,  called  thesouple  jadcyiand  few  pertons 
go  thither  without  bringing  homealniumlper  ^oc  wlJk- 
ingsticks,  as  it  is  ialmost  impossihle  ]  to  hv^ain  them, 
and  th^:  will  bend  quite  double^  '        ^ 

'  I  must  now  cease,  for  my  limits  will  not  allow  me 
to  say  more  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropic  islands; 
but  in  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  soil  and  climate  which  render 
that  vegetation  so  fertile  and  prolific. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  island  in  the  Antilles 
that  does  not  contain  a  variety  of  soils,  some  deep 
black  and  rich,  others  shallow  and  sandy,  and  others 
again  of  a  middle  nature ;  yet  all  these  are  productive 
if  well  cultivated,  and  it  would  be  difliicult  to  dis- 
cover a  barren  spot.  The  climate  being  warm  is 
also  congenial  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  I  do 
not  think  so  unhealthy  as  many  have  represented  it 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  for 
his  easy  victories.  Death  is  more  indebted  to  carelesa: 
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Bess,  intemperance,  and  excess,  than  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  tropical  region.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  some  islands,  where  cultivation  has  made  less 
progress,  and  wliere  the  lands  are  low,  marshy,  and 
Hi  drained,  fevers  and  diseases  will  arise  from  those 
very  causes;  and  as  the  temperature  of  air  varies 
according  to  the  height  of  the  land,  some  regions 
irill  always  be  more  desirable  than  others;  therefore 
if  we  except  Dominica.  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  some 
parts  of  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  Berbice,  I  think 
we  may  place  the  climate  of  the  other  ishmds  on  a 
par  with  that  of  many  European  countries,  and  Eng- 
land may  be  included  in  the  list. 

Ah  a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  of  course  there  is 
no  spring,  autumn,  or  winter,  and  the  year  is  only 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The 
dry  season  lasts  during  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
but  the  mountainous  islands  are  seldom  without  raiu, 
even  during  this  period,  and  light  thunder-storms  are 
also  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  rainy  season  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  July,  and  lasts  during 
four  months,  and  the  hurricane  mouths  may  be  said 
to  comprise  August,  September,  and  October,  when 
■tfie  wind,  which  in  the  tropica  blows  generally  from 
One  point,  often  shifts  round  to  the  opposite  quarter. 
The  torrents  of  rain  which  fall  during  these  months, 
if  they  do  not  amount  to  inundations,  arc  of  great 
iervice  to  the  lands,  and  give  to  the  whole  country  a 
■green  and  fresh  appearance. 

Besides  the  rains  nearly  all  the  Antilles  are  co- 
iously  watered  by  numerous  rivers  that  take  their 
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source  from  the  mouatains  and  flow  in  all  directions^ 
T}iere  are  also  in  some,  very  fine  lalces,  bituminoiis 
ponder  mineral  spas,  and  curious  springs.  , . }  <  t<  f  i » 
(Tl]^ere  is  one. of  the  latter  in  the  Island  pfuBm^ 
badps^  of  which  Dr.  Pinkard,  in  his  Notes^  ^on  the 
West  Indies^  gives. a  remarkable  description*  <.. I  will 
conclude  this  (;hapter  by  quoting  the  passage*  t  '  ?i 
.^^  On  approach^iqg/^he  spot;,''  says^baVgcinUanutSf 
"(We  caroe  to^a  si;ih41  h^t,  jn.M^hiqhrwasiJiwg-»iii 
o}6^  b^ack  woman,,  who  emploiyc)^  iberselC  w  t  A^^akis 
to  e^^ubit,  linger  9^:tMfl4.  iofj  ww^^wptiq/proceas^^Alt 
the  details  qf  .^his, ^pil j^^  afld  bufinieg^fountei^^    bin 

^PF? r?^^  ^%8i)T^i^^  J^^^nPn^Pfy  <*J^ba6bi(1lild 

an^.mostfS^qlyd^  j^i^jtiw^wetCJ^iw^  toiia  hole^w 
sn^all  pit  fi^ed  with  water,  which  was  bubbling  ia 
boiling  motion,  and  ppuring  from  its  receptacle  down 
a  i)arrpw  channel  of  the  gully.  Here  our  sable 
sprceress,  in  all  the  silence  and  solenmity  of  magic^ 
placing  the  light  at  her  side,  fell  down  upon  her 
knees,  and  with  her  calabash  emptied  all  the  water 
out  of  the  hole,  then  immersing  the  taper  in  the  deep 
void,  she  suddenly  set  the  whole  pit  in  a  flame,  when 
she  instantly  jumped  upon  her  legs  and  looked  sig- 
nificantly round,  as  if  anxious  to  catch  the  surprise 
expressed  upon  our  countenances  from  the  workings 
of  her  witchcraft.  The  taper  being  removed,  the 
empty  space  continued  to  burn  with  a  soft  lambent 
flame  without  the  appearance  of  any  thing  to  support 
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■^e- combustion.     We  observed  fresh  water  slowly 

distilling  into  the  pit  from  the  earth  at  its  sides,  and 

dropping  to  the  bottom,  aiid  as  this  increased  in 

quantity  it  raised  tlie  flame  higher  and  higher  in  the 

pit,  supporting  it  upon  its  surface,  and  conveying 

the  appearance  of  water  itself  being  on  fire,  although 

it  was  very  clear  and  pure,  and  not  spread  with  any 

©ily  or  bituminous  matter.     When  the  water  had 

tisen  to  a  certain  height  the  flame  became  feeble, 

then  -gpadually  declined,  and  presently  Was  extinct. 

The  water  was  ntort'  aeea  to  boil  and  bubble  as  before, 

and    soori  ofverflowing  the  pit,  resumed    its  course 

dawii  the  natrow  channel  of  the  gtilley,  and  all  was 

jlestored  to  the  statfr  in  which  we  found'it.    You  will 

iefore  this  have  discovered  that  the  Water  Was  eoldj 

ihi  that  the  boiling  and  buniing  of  this  fiery  deep 

was  only  the  effect  of  inflammable  gas,  "ivhich  escaping 

frem.  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  risiiig  ffom'the 

bottom  of  the  pit,  supported  the  flatne  Wheti  itwas 

empty,  and  bubbling  through  it  when  it  was  filled 

vith   Water,  gave   it   the    appearance  of  a  boiling 

spring.     During  the  combustion  the  sm^^l  of  the' 

iRflsmmable  air  was  Very  pow^fuT/^  ''"""  ''""  '""^"^ 
I ,[,  ,,  ,1  ij'i  '»i(n(  'ndla  li"» 

.  ntfl  w 
■  ari!  Ii  ■ 

wsnqt 

-rfjjniJ" 

^»»b  .!■. 

IrMitiiii 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


**  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  individual  shonkf  make  deep 
researches  on  this  subject,  nor  be  a  learned  naturalist;  k  is 
enough  to  attend  to  the  most  (amilii^  and  best  known  tbfigs 
before  us.**  Sturm, 


As  I  have  spok^  of  the  fruits  and  pidific  veget^^ 
tipn  of  the  tropics,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  some- 
thing of  their  natural  history. 

Man  is  not  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  Aaitilles; 
their  impervious  forests,  their  green  woods,  their 
lofty  mountains,  and  their  smiling  valleys,  are  peopled 
with  animals  in  thousands,  birds  in  millions,  insects 
in  myl*iads;  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  naturalist 
as  well  as  the  botanist,  and  if  there  are  but  few 
discoveries  it  is  because  there  is  little  research. 

The  animals  found  in  these  islands  are  for  the 
most  part  wild,  though  none  of  them  are  beasts  of 
prey.  The  following  list  will  I  think  include  the 
most  common. 

The  agouti,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  mon- 
key, the  guana,  the  lizard,  the  musk  rat,  and  one  or 
two  more. 

The  agouti  is  an  animal  much  larger  than  a  rat, 
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i«gh  not  so  big  as  a  rabbit,  and  in  its  appearance 
i  a  resemblance  to  both  of  these,  but  to  the 
'  mt  more  especially.  Mr.  Edwards  is  mistaken  when 
he  says  that,  "  in  most  of  the  islands  to  windward, 
the  race,  tliough  once  common  to  all,  is  now  utterly 
xtinct."  On  the  contrary,  they  are  still  found  in 
»nsiderable  numbers  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and 
negroes,  who  take  much  pleasure  in  hunting 
^em,  consume  them,  when  caught,  with  the  gout  of 
1  alderman  over  turtle. 

The  armadillo  derives  its  nomenclature  from  the 

lurious  armour  which  preserves  the  upper  part  of  its 

body,  and  is  composed  of  scaly  substances  of  irregular 

size  coTcring"  the  rump  and  shoulders  of  the  animal, 

■-and  of  more  regular  bands,  folding  one  over  another, 

llong  the  back.    Its  feet  have  long  claws,  with  which 

t  burrows  out  a  retreat  in  some  secluded  spot,  and 

tkere  dwells,   hermit-like,    in   perfect  harmlessness, 

■Ceding  on  grain,  worms,  and  other  small  insects, 

r  which  it  generally  seeks  for  in  the  night.     It  is  said 

to  drink  a  great  deal,  and  it  breeds  often,  bringing 

forth  several  young  at  a  birth.     It  can  coil  itself  up 

I  a  small  compass  and  is  then  invulnerable ;    it 

aierally  docs  this  when  attacked.     Those  who  have 

rten  it  declare  it  to  be  fine  food. 

There  are  six  species  of  armadillos,  known  by  the 

f  number  of  bands  that  surround  their  bodies  ;  that  of 

I  tbe  Antilles    is   the    novemcinclus,    or  nine-banded 

Iwmadillo,  and  1  have  often  seen  it  stuffed  to  per- 

(Ction. 

,  Tbe  opossum,  which  the  negroes  call  a  manicoii, 
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is  another  curious  animal  well  known  to  naturalists. 
The  pouch,  or  fold  of  skin  beneath  the  belly,  in 
which  it  receives  its  young  and  there  suckles  th^n 
imtil  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  is  a  very 
remarkable  contrivance.  These  animals  are  very 
numerous  in  the  West  Indies,  and  rather  mischievous 
in  preying  upon  the  poultry  of  the  plantations.  Thejr 
are  also  fond  of  fruit,  and  very  expert  in  climbing 
the  trees  to  procure  it ;  they  have  a  low  squeaking 
voice,  and,  like  others  of  the  same  genus,  an  unplea- 
sant smell. 

I  am  told  they  may  be  easily  tamed,  but  I  never 
tried  the  experiment,  though  I  once  caught  a  femak 
with  four  young  ones  in  her  pouch. 

Of  monkeys,  in  the  West  Indies,  I  belive  there  are 
several  of  the  small  species,  but  more  particul&fly  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  Berbice ;  I  do  not 
think  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  other  islands,  at 
all  events  I  never  saw  one. 

The  guana  is  a  large  sort  of  lizard  which  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  West  India  Islands,  but  is  more  rare 
in  some  than  in  others.  Those  I  saw  were  chiefly  of 
a  bright  green  color  and  very  beautiful ;  they  are 
quite  harmless  and  subsist  principally  on  fruit. 
They  are  often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  An- 
tilles, though  Edwards  tells  us  that  the  English  "did 
not  often  serve  them  at  elegant  tables,  but  their 
French  and  Spanish  neighbors,  less  squeamish,  still 
devoured  them  with  exquisite  relish :"  and  he  then 
adds ;  "  I  imagine,  too,  they  have  good  reason,  for  I 
have  been  assured,  by  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
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X,  tliat   the   guana    is   equal    iu  Havor    and 
.wholesomeness  to  tbe  fiuest  green  turtle. 

Now  I  had  read  this  passage  more  than  once,  and 
yet,  Dotwitbstaiiding  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
^ruale  acquaintance  of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  I 
jiever  could  bring  myself  to  taste  the  white,  mawky, 
.chickenlike,  and  tender  fle.sii  of  a  fricasseed  guana ; 
•jt  always  reminded  me  of  the  cat  which  regaled 
Ijiil  Bias  de  Santillane,  or  of  the  hind  legs  of  those 
^(lelicious  little  frogs  which  are  cooked  by  connoisseurs 
for  ies  gourmands  de  Paris. 

I  said  the  guana  was  a  species  of  lizard,  and  of 
Jizarils  the  Antilles  contain  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  of  all  kinds  ami  colors.  Many  of  them 
are  very  beautiful  and  many  very  disagreeable,  but 
,all  perfectly  harmless.  They  are  very  fond  of  music 
^f  any  kind  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  one  remain  im- 
■Vtovable  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  give  his  whole 
attention  to  me,  while  merely  whistling  in  a  low 
itonc,  and,  when  listening  to  tliis,  it  would  suffer  itself 
.to  be  caught  without  attempting  to  run  away. 

The  most  disgusting  and  disagreeable  of  this  spe- 
cies of  animal  is  the  wood-slave,  a  sort  of  brown 
and  gray  lizard ;  I,  however,  believe  it  to  be  harm- 
less, notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  negroes, 
who  dread  it  on  account  of  its  tenacity,  and  declare 
Ahat  all  whom  it  may  touch  are  liable  to  get  the 
leprosy,  although  1  do  not  believe  that  any  instance 
£an  be  advanced  of  its  having  produced  such  an 
[effect.     The  tail  of  this  animal  will  continue  alive 
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at  least  two  minutes  after  it  is  severed  from  the 
body. 

So  much  for  the  beasts  of  the  Antilles.  Of  the 
birds  I  know  little,  save  that  they  are  very  numerous 
and  have  a  splendid  plumage,  though  few  of  them 
are  heard  to  warble,  like  the  sweet  songsters  of  my 
native  groves. 

Among  the  most  common  are  the  man-of-war  bird, 
the  ortolan,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  plover,  the 
flamingo,  the  mocking-bird,  the  ramier,  or  wild 
pigeon,  the  wild  fowl,  the  parrot,  and  the  humming- 
bird. There  are  also  a  thousand  others  peculiar  to 
the  different  islands,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  neither  if  I  did  should  I  have  room  to  describe 
them. 

The  parrot  and  humming-bird  are  found  in  greater 
variety,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  as 
they  are  also  common  to  other  warm  climates,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  already  well  known,  I  will  not  stay 
to  give  an  account  of  them  here,  but  pass  on  to  the 
insect  tribe  which  infest  the  forests,  and  the  woods, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  vales  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  tropics  in  myriads. 

To  attempt,  however,  to  enumerate  one  tenth  of 
the  numerous  species  of  flies,  moths,  butterflies,  bee- 
tles, &c.  that  inhabit  those  regions  would  be  a  task 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  skilful  natu- 
ralist; for  where  millions  exist  thousands  must  be 
undiscovered.     I  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  a  few 
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f  the  most  common  ;  par  exemple,  llie  ant,  tlie  mos- 
I  quito,  the  scorpion,  the  centipede,  the  fire-fly,  the 
Lcricket,  the  grasshopper,  the  bat,  the  sand-fly,  aJid 
I  Jbe  jigger. 

Of  all  these  the  ants  are  perhaps  the  most  annoy- 
ing ;  they  infest  every  place,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  provisions  and  sweets  out  of  their  way  with- 
1  out  a  great  deal  of  contrivance ;  they  sting  furiously, 
I  and  the  poor  devil  who  happens  to  seize  upon  some 
r  fruit  that  may  contain  a  nest  of  them,  will  leam  a 
lesson  of  precaution  that  will  serve  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

The  variety  of  these  insects  in  the  West  Indies  is 
very  great : — there  are  the  common  ants,  the  red  ants, 
the  wood  ants,  which  destroy  houses,  and  a  thousand 
more  ;  but  the  most  destructive  of  these  insects  that 

I  ever  made  their  appearance  in  those  islands  were  the 
«ugar  ants,  which  in  1770,  spread  desolation  in  the 
«olonie^  of  Martinique  and  Grenada ;  and  were,  it 
■iwas  supposed,  imported  from  Africa  in  the  slave 
■ships. 
The  hurricane  in  1776  destroyed  them  in  Marti- 
mique,  and  the  same  circumstance  produced  the  same 
good  effects  in  Grenada,  at  a  time  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  island  had  offered  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  get  rid  of  them. 

>The  following  description  of  them,  quoted  from 
Coke,  Is  not  without  interest.  He  tells  us,  that 
•'  from  a  letter  to  which  their  depredations  gave  rise, 
we  ieam  the  following  particulars.  It  was  written 
by  John  Castles,  Esq.  to  General  Melville,  who  had 
o  o  2 
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formerly  been  Governor  of  Grenada,  and  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  the  month  of 
May,  1790. 

"  These  insects  are  described  by  this  gentleman  to 
be  of  a  slender  make,  of  a  middling  size,  of  a  dark 
red  color,  remarkable  for  the  acidity  of  their  taste 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  peculiarly  active  in 
all  their  motions.  Their  numbers  are  represented 
as  being  so  immense  as  to  have  covered  the  roads  .for 
many  miles  together,  so  that  the  impressions  made 
by  the  feet  of  such  horses  as  travelled  over  them 
could  be  seen  distinctly  in  many  places  for  some 
moments,  till  they  were  filled  up  by  the  surrounding 
swarms.  Though  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
common  ants,  by  the  peculiarities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  was  another  criterion  which  was 
always  infallible;  this  was,  the  strong  sulphureous 
smell  which  they  constantly  emitted  when  rubbed 
together ;  and  from  this  vitriolic  emission  many  in- 
ferred their  hostility  to  vegetation.  Their  first  ap- 
pearance was  on  a  sugar  plantation  about  five  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  from  this  place,  extending 
themselves  in  every  direction,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  they  covered  a  tract  twelve  miles  in  length  ; 
destroying  the  sugar-canes,  blasting  vegetation,  and 
reducing  a  spot,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  desolation. 

"  The  places  which  they  selected  for  their  nests, 
were  those  which  promised  them  the  greatest  security 
against  heavy  rains,  which  they  seemed  unable  to 
withstand.     On  this  account  they  instinctively  chose 
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tb  deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  roots  of  tlie  sug;ar- 
cane,  as  affording  them  the  most  permanent  shelter; 
and  next  to  these,  beneath  those  of  the  lime,  the 
lemon,  and  the  orange  trees.  And,  hence  it  became 
n^essary,  to  destroy  the  plant,  or  tree,  in  order  to 
reach  the  habitation  in  which  they  propagated  their 
species.  But  as  this  would  have  been  productive  of 
evils,  equally  pernicious  with  those  which  were  de- 
signed to  be  remedied,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  expedients. 

"  Among  the  various  experiments  which  were  at- 
tempted in  order  to  destroy  them,  those  which  proved 
most  successful  were  poison  and  fire.  To  render  the 
former  efficacious,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
were  mixed  with  such  animal  substances,  as  they  had 
been  observed  most  greedily  to  devour.  The  eHects 
produced  by  this  were  astonishingly  great,  but  in- 
sufficient to  reach  the  end  which  was  designed. 
Multitudes  fell  by  the  arsenic,  and  myriads  more 
were  destroyed  by  those  that  had  tasted  of  the  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  were  by  that  means  rendered  so 
outrageous,  as  to  prey  on  such  as  came  within  their 
reach.  But  this  method  of  destruction  was  found 
to  be  too  tardy  for  the  pressing  exigency.  Multipli- 
cation kept  pace  with  the  operation  of  the  poison, 
so  that  no  end  appeared  to  the  application  ;  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  extend  it  over  a  hundred- 
thousandth  portion  of  the  ground  they  occupied. 

"  A  greater  probability  of  success  attended  the 
application  of  fire.  It  was  found  that  when  wood 
bad  been  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  was  laid  in  llieir 
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way,  they  crowded  about  the  smoking  brand  in  such 
immense  numbers,  as  to  extinguish  it  entirely ;  while 
thousands  upon  thousands  perished  in  the  heap  which 
was  raised  by  their  numerous  bodies.  But  these  ap- 
plications, though  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rapidity 
of  their  increase,  could  scarcely  reduce  their  numbers, 
much  less  exterminate  their  race.  For  this  no  specific 
was  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  art.  But  the  same 
Divine  Providence  which  brought  this  plague  upon 
the  inhabitants,  provided  for  their  deliverance  from 
it.  The  dreadful  hurricane  of  1780,  which  proved 
$0  calamitous  to  many  of  the  Islands,  produced  in 
Grenada  the  effect  which  thfe  legislature  had  offered 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  have  accomplished.  The 
sugar  ants  disappeared  in  an  instant  before  the  vio- 
lence of  this  tornado,  and  the  people  were  immediately 
relieved  from  the  painful  apprehensions  under  which 
they  had  so  long  labored." 

So  much,  reader,  for  the  ants  of  the  Antilles. 
The  mosquito,  the  scorpion,  and  the  centipede  are 
the  next  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  is  merely 
troublesome,  but  he  is  nevertheless  troublesome  to  a 
great  degree ;  he  bites  woefully,  and  every  new 
comer  is  attacked  on  his  arrival  by  myriads  of  the 
tribe,  who  leave  no  vulnerable  part  untouched ;  and 
generally  produce  an  irritation  which  occasions  what 
is  called  the  mosquito  fever.  The  mosquito  is  about 
the  size  of  an  English  gnat. 

The  bite  of  the  scorpion  is  more  dangerous,  and 
that  of  the  centipede  terrible.  I  was  once  awakened 
from  a  sweet  sleep  by  one  of  these  creatures  stinging 
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I  in  the  eye,  and  the  agony  I  suflered  for  about 
eight  hours  afterwards  was  indescribable.  The  sand- 
fly is  another  insect  that  attacks  the  skin,  and  its 
bite  is  not  less  severe  than  that  of  the  mosquito. 
Sand-flies  are  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible; 
they  abound  most  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  snakes  and  serpents 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  few  of  them,  if  we  except 
those  found  In  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  are  at  all 
venomous. 

'  As  towards  evening  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets 
are  heard  wherever  there  Is  vegetation,  so  is  the  light 
of  the  fire-fly  every  where  seen  : 

"  On  he  wheels, 
Blazing  by  fiis.  as  from  excess  of  joy, 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecBtasy. 
Nor  iinaccDinpaiiieil ;  tbousuiKls  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own — not  of  the  day — 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he — from  dusk  till  dawn, 
Soaring,  descending." 

These  little  insects  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of 
an  evening  scene  in  the  tropics. 

The  jiggers,  or  chegoes,  or  niguas,  for  they  pass, 
or  have  passed,  by  all  of  these  names,  are  very  an- 
noying little  insects,  which  get  into  the  feet  and,  if 
not  taken  out  directly,  fi'equently  accumulate  and 
catise  great  irritation,  and,  perhaps,  some  danger. 
Ligon,  who  describes  them,  tells  us  that  "  the  Indian 
women  have  the  best  skill  to  take  them  out,  which 
they  do  by  putting  in  a  small  poyuied  piniie  or  needle 
Ht  die  hole  where  became  in,  and  winding  the  poynt 
t  the  hag'ge,  losen  him  from  the  flesh,  and  so 
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take  him  out.  He  is  of  a  blewish  color,  and  U  seene 
through  the  skinae,  but  the  n^oes>  whose  skizmes 
are  of  that  color  (or  near  it),  are  in  ill  case^  for  they 
cannot  finde  where  they  are,  by  which  meanes  tbey 
are  many  of  them  very  lame.  Some  of  the  ch^oes 
are  poysonous,  and  after  they  are  taken  out  will  fester 
and  rankle  for  a  fortnight  after  they  are  gone/' 

I  have  thus  noticed,  as  far  as  my  limits  will  allow 
me,  those  animals,  birds,  and  insects  which,  ane  most 
common  in  the  Antilles,  and  I  must  now  say  a  woid 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  aad  of 
the  ocean  that  girds  their  shores. 

The, streams  of  the  West  Indies  am  nearly,  all  well 
stocked  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  very 
large.  Of  these  the  name  o(,  the  mud-fish  is  the  only 
one  that  now  occurs  to  me ;  these  aije  small,  about 
the  size  of  tench  or  carp,  but  very  delicious  wh^i 
well  dressed.  In  some  places  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  I  have  often  caught  as  many  as  four  dozen 
in  an  hour  with  hook  and  line. 

But  the  sea  is  probably  more  productive  than  the 

rivers  : 

**  Each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Offish  glide  under  the  green  wave." 

Of  these  the  flying  fish,  which  abound  principally 
in  Barbados,  the  jack  fish,  the  butter  fish,  the  turtle, 
the  king  fish,  the  dolphin,  the  sword  fish,  the  snapper, 
the  mullet,  the  crab,  the  cavalle,  the  conger-eel,  the 
baracouta,  the  shark,  the  mud  shark,  and  the  whale 
are  the  most  common ;  and  all  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  last,  are  used  for  food. 
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Apropos  of  the  conger-eel.  In  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter of  1794  we  find  the  following;  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Lott,  snrgeou,  of  Rio  Eseqiiibo  in 
South  America,  on  the  animal  electricity  of  this  fish. 

"  The  fish  Iiere  called  the  drill-wiscli  uv  conger-eel 
is  a  kind  of  eel,  in  length  from  one  to  five  feet,  and 
of  this  singular  quality,  that  it  produces  all  the  known 
effects  of  electricity —the  like  shock,  and  the  like  real 
or  supposed  cures,  i,  at  first,  cured  fowls  grown 
,  paralytic  by  contraction  of  the  nerves ;  and  then,  pro- 
ceeding from  animals  to  men,  by  electrifying  a  para- 
lytic, by  striking  his  knees  three  times  with  one  of 
these  fishes  fresh  taken.  Tlie  shock  was  such  as  to 
throw  him  down,  with  the  two  persons  who  held 
him  ;  but  he  soon  got  up,  and  instead  of  being  car- 
ried from  the  place  of  operation,  walked  away  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  ailed  him.  With  this  admirable 
eel  I  have  likewise  cured  nervous  disorders,  fevers, 
and  very  severe  beadachs,  to  which  the  slaves  here 
are  peculiarly  subject ;  some  of  these  wonders  were 
performed  before  the  Governor  and  several  other 
persons  of  consideration." 

The  other  fish  which  I  have  named  are  already 
well  known  to  naturalists,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  epicures :  the  luxury  of  the  turtle,  and  the 
richness  of  the  crab  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
latter. 

By  the  way,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  the 
laud  crabs,  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the  West  Indies, 
aiid  form  one  of  the  first  delicacies  of  ihe  table  when 
properly  dressed.     For  the  very  curious  history  of 
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these  auimals  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  pages  of  Du 
Tertre,  Brown>  Goldsmith,  and  Edwards,  who  have 
described  them  more  minutely  than  I  have  either 
time  or  space  for,  and  also  to  Mr.  Barclay's  "  Pres^it 
State  of  Slaveiy  in  the  West  Indies,"  where  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  mountain  crabs  of  Jamaica  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  instructive  and  amusing. 

And  here  I  must  wind  up  my  chapter  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Antilles.  I  could  hardly  have 
said  less  on  the  subject,  and  yet  the  present  volume 
is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  saying  more.  I  will, 
however,  conclude  with  stating  that  a  wide  field  is 
open  to  the  curious ;  that  those  are  lands  where  the 
naturalist  could  not  fail  to  meet  a  reward  for  his 
researches,  and  that  if  a  few  of  the  industrious  and 
the  talented  would  journey  thither,  and  ransack  the 
vast  and  interesting  labyrinth  of  beauties  that  now 
lie  concealed,  they  might  lay  open  to  the  world  a 
store  of  hidden  information,  and  derive  for  their 
trouble,  not  only  fame,  but  that  great  stimulus  to 
exertion,  emolument — in  a  word,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  speculator,  they  might  make  it  pay. 
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CHAPTER  LXUI. 

niANy  MEMS.  ON  MA.VT  MATfEllS. 


■■  A  thousand  things  have  I  to  tell ; 
tliousand  things,  and  more." 

Old  Ballad. 


1  THOUSAND  things  and  more ! !     Heaven  save  the 

toarlc !     Time  and  space  forbid   it,   and  who  shall" 

rdefy  time  and  space  ?     What  have  I  omitted  in  my 

I'Httle  tales  of  the  tropics  that  should  still  leave  me  a 

iHhousand  things  ?     Have  I  not  furnished  the  reader 

I'with  the  whole  list  of  "  accidents  and  oft"ence-s"  (to 

1*186  a  newspaper  phrase)  that  have  occurred  from 

ilhe  two  days  previous  to  my  departure  from  Old 

r*Eng;land,  to  the  two  days  after  my  arrival   in  the 

same  land   of  my   fathers  ?      Have   I   not,  moreover, 

told  of  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  of  the  natural 

productions,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  Antilles? 

What  more  shall  I  do?     Why,  I  will  wind  up  the 

long   narrative  of  my  memoirs  with  a   chapter  of 

'  /Hflwy  mems.  on   maui/   matters ;"  and  suppose  1 

I  commence  with 

CREOLE  LADIES. 

'■  Skin  more  fair. 

More  glorious  head  and  far  more  glorious  hair ; 
Eyes  full  of  grace  aod  quickness." 

IFaiu  (laughters  of  the  tropics,  what  shall  I  say  of 
Reader,  Evoulez  .si  voiis  voii/ez  entendre. 
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A  young  creole — for  Creoles,  like  other  ladies,  are 
always  young — is  a  being  whose  languid  beauty  in  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  morning  will  captivate  you  as 
much  as  her  lively  gaiety  of  heart  in  the  brilliant 
soirSe  of  the  evening;  but  if  we  turn  to  her  domestic 
qualities,  to  her  industry,  her  activity  (except  in  the 
dance),  her  economy,  and  the  fulfilment  of  her  house- 
hold duties,  I  think  we  must  accord  the  palm  to  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain.  In  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  she  excels — in  every  thing  that  is  usieful 
— voila  une  autre  chose.  Yet  this  is  partly  the 
effect  of  climate,  partly  of  education,  and  partly  of 
circumstances.  Slavery  too,  which,  as  I  before  said, 
has  a  bias  on  every  thing  around  it;  influences 
this  as  well  as  other  questions.  Creole  children 
pass  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  lives  in 
their  native  island,  during  this  period  they  receive 
little  or  no  instruction,  and  can  barely  read  and  write ; 
they  are  nursed  and  taken  care  of,  principally  by 
their  own  slaves ;  and  as  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
they  spend  much  time  in  their  company.  Childhood 
is  the  age  of  imitation :  the  age  when  example  has 
more  effect  than  precept :  it  is /not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  creole  children,  like  all  others, 
should  imbibe  the  tastes  and  gain  the  language  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  The  slaves 
also  are  not  backward  in  teaching  the  picaninny 
buckras  all  that  is  most  pernicious  of  their  prejudices 
and  their  superstitions.  The  old  black  women  of 
the  tropics  have  their  jumbees  and  their  evil  spirits, 
just  as  the  ancient  nurses  of  the  colder  regions  have 
their  ghosts  and  goblins ;  and  the  effect  produced  by 
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I  uaiicy  story  on  tlie  minds  of  the  youn^  Creoles,  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  narration  of 
01(1  Bogee  tales  Jo  England,  and  by  no  means  so  inno- 
cent as  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 
Therefore,  with  strong  superstitious  notions  in  their 
minds,  with  the  same  love  of  plantains,  pepper-pot, 
and  calliloo  tliat  is  manifested  by  the  offspring  of  the 
slaves;  with  the  spirit  of  idleness  which  would  lead 
thera  to  call  a  servant  up  stairs  to  pick  up  their 
pocket  handkerchief  if  it  chanced  to  fall ;  with  the 
drawling  tones  with  which,  instead  of  saying  "  Susan, 
where  are  you  going?"  they  would  ask,  "Aunte 
Suse,  where  you  da  go  dis  morning  V  and  with  a 
'  total  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  their  names  and 
<  their  alphabet,  they  are  sent  (and  very  prudently) 
home  for  education. 

They  remain  a  few  years  in  England,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  return  to  the  Antilles, 
I  altogether  altered  beings.  They  are  now  not  only  fair 
and  beautiful,  but  clever  and  accomplished ;  tliey 
dance  gracefully,  sing  divinely,  play  charmingly, 
they  talk  French,  comme  ics  Fran^aises  viemes ;  they 
work  fancy  work,  and  have  read  all  the  best  authors, 
with  the  exception  of  Byron  and  Moore,  and  these 
last  are  poets  whose  productions  the  board ing-schoo) 
ladies  do  not  allow  their  pupils  to  read  till  after  they 
are  married. 

All  these  accomplishments  however,  have  not  made 
them  industrious;  in  a  boarding-school  they  have  not 
learned  the  principles  of  domestic  economy,  and  cer- 
tainly that  knowledge  will  not  he  attained  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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To  those  who  expect  to  be  united  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  great,  it  may  not  be  deemed  necessary ;  they 
may  have  their  slaves  about  them,  ready  to  attend  to 
all  their  wants,  and  to  anticipate  all  their  desires : 
but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  all ;  some  will  form 
an  union  with  men,  who,  though  they  may  be  com- 
petent and  independent,  are  only  enabled  to  Kmintain 
that  competency  and  independence,  by  a  premier 
management  and  skilful  economy.  Such  men  will 
expect  to  find  useful  and  domestic  qualities  in  those 
who  have  charmed  them  with  their  accomplishments, 
and  captivated  them  with  their  beauty ;  and  if  th^ 
find  them  not,  though  they  may  adore  the  charms 
and  graces  of  their  youthful  figures,  the  sweet  and 
unsophisticated  purity  of  their  hearts,  the  mild  and 
yielding  gentleness  of  their  manners,  their  love,  their 
innocence,  their  affection,  their  guileless  spirits,  and 
their  romantic  enthusiasm,  they  will  mourn  in  secret 
over  the  inactivity  of  spirit  and  the  inability  for 
exertion,  engendered  by  education,  and  rendered 
resistless  by  the  oppressive  influence  of  a  relaxing 
and  enervating  climate. 

Look  at  the  life  of  a  creole,  she  rises  at  an  earlv 
hour,  earlier,  perhaps,  than  her  sisters  of  the  same 
rank  in  Europe,  she  repairs,  en  dishabille,  to  her 
breakfast,  and  after  this  she  passes  her  morning  either 
in  reading  some  light  production,  or  in  practising 
those  sweet  and  simple  airs  which  charm  her  hearers 
in  the  evening,  or  in  the  execution  of  some  fancy 
work.  The  two  hours  that  precede  her  appearance 
at  the  dining-table  are  devoted  to  sleep  and  dress,  and 
the  evening  is  spent  in  gaiety.     Thus  do  the  years 
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fron  «wny  in  tlie  tropics,  thus  do  the  lovely  inhalji- 
I  tantsofthe  Antilles  pass  their  mornings  in  inactivity, 
I  and  their  evenings  in  pleasure,  thus  do  they 

"  Gather  May  flowers  while  'tis  May," 

while  the  attendants  that  surround  them  perform  for 
them  the  domestic  duties  which  may  devolve  on  their 
situations  as  wives  or  mothers. 

This  is  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  the  system  of 
education  may  be  blamable,  but  the  fair  beings  edu- 
cated should  not  partake  of  the  blame  :  and  even  if 
the  idleness  of  the  lovely  Creole  were  deserving  of 
censure,  yet,  there  is  so  much  to  admire  in  her  cha- 
racter, so  much  purity  in  her  heart,  so  much  affection 

f  in  her  spirit,  so  much  gentleness  in  fier  manner,  that 
it  were  impossible  not  to  lose  all  memory  of  her 
faults,  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  her  mauy 

I  virtues. 

1, 

She  sings  in  summer  bowers. 

Her  heart  is  light  and  gay, 
And,  tike  the  lovely  Bowers, 

Tis  blooming  while  it  may  ; 
Her  smiles  are  all  bewitching, 

They  beam  tipon  a  face 
Thai  beauty  is  enriching 

With  hues  of  health  and  grace. 


She's  young,  and  fair,  and  sprightly; 

Tlie  music  of  her  lute 
Breiiks  on  the  breezes  lightly. 

Its  chords  are  never  mute. 
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She  8ing§  ia  tones  of  sweetness 
A  thousand  songs  of  bliss, 

For  time,  with  all  his  fleetness. 
Can  rob  her  not  of  this. 


;■....        f 


3. 

Oh,  see,  she  is  not  idle  ; 

With  the  summer  roses  now, 
She*s  going  to  the  bridal 

With  a  ffarland  round  her  brow.  . 

May  her  heart  retain  its  lightness, 
•''    ■  '       And  her  sweet  smile  still  be  griy,  '•'' ''•'''*  *"^> 
«       <i .  Tili'her^Mght  eyes  lose  their  brightness,  I J  I' I   i#«i 

^•i.iMri       .1.    A'^^..JjflF/»F"tflyaway.  ..^    i..   i„in 

I;,    .    ,'  .,   .•■i'M       M    I  .!    T     I      /      •     :.     '     f.     ';|i:/i"itj   h(ii 

IfitA^  ftiHo. edition. of  the  ^f^CwiPOgr^pbi^  %n^(tfui« 
tpiie  pf  the  whole  Wprfdj  ty  rPete?,  Heylyflj"  .p*rf>: 
lished  in  1665,  \ye  fiud  the  fqUowMtg  iCJHIOUA  j;«)¥^ 
of  the  interment  of  Columbus.^  'Ili^  ws^  hoDOui^Uiy 

interred  at  Seville,  where  to  this  day  reruaineth  this 
epitaph  on  his  tomb,  bald  in  itself,  and  otherwise 
exceeding  short  of  so  great  a  merit. 

**  *  Christophonis  genuit  quern  Genoa  clara  Columbus, 
(Nunime  perclusus  quo  iiescio)  primus  in  altum 
'     Descendens  pelagus,  solem  versusque  cadentem 
Directo  cursu  nosiro  hactenus  addita  mundo 
Litora  detexi  Hispano  paritura  Philippo 
Audenda  hinc  aliis  plui-a  et  majora  relinquens.' 

'*  Which  may  be  Englished  in  these  words : 

'*  *  I,  Christopher  Cohmibus,  whom  the  land 
Of  Genoa  first  brought  forth,  first  took  in  hand, 
I  know  not  by  what  deity  incited, 
To  scour  the  Western  seas,  and  was  delighted 
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To  seek  for  countries  never  known  before. 
Crown 'd  with  success,  1  firet  descried  the  shore 
Of  the  new  world,  then  destined  to  sustain 
The  future  yoke  of  Philip,  Lord  of  Spain  : 
And  yet  I  greater  matters  left  behinde 
To  men  of  more  means  and  a  braver  minde." 


» 


LlTEllATL'RE. 

Literature  in  the  West  Intiies  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Booksellers  are  hardly  known,  and  books  little  pa- 
tronised. Reading  is  by  no  means  a  favorite  amuse- 
meni  among  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  planters 
and  private  gentlemen  have  tolerable  libraries,  and 
superb  bookcases  to  contain  them ;  but  I  am  inclined 
tb  think  that  the  valuable  volumes,  cased,  as  they 
generally  are,  in  gilt  calf  or  Russia,  arc  more  for 
ornament  than  use ;  they  contribute  to  furnish  the 
nx>ms,  but  very  little  to  improve  the  understanding 
of  the  West  Indians  ;  the  fact  is,  the  climate  is  too 
Ilot  for  study,  and  their  minds  are  too  much  fatigued 
with  the  cares  of  business  to  lead  them  to  seek  for 
relaxation  in  any  but  very  light  reading,  and  very 
little  even  of  that.  Were  I  asked,  I  should  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  colored  people  read  more 
than  any  other  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Antilles. 
They  have  an  innate  desire  for  information,  and  a 
wish  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  is  always  most 
praiseworthy,  and  very  often  most  successful. 

The  publications  printed  in  the  West  Indies  are 
seldom  any  other  than  newspapers  and  almanacks, 
the  former,  there  are  usually  two  published  in 

!h  island ;  though  in  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  the 
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larger  colonies,  there  are  perhaps  more.  In  these  the 
leading  articles  are  some  of  them  well  written,  the 
political  remarks  strong  and  independent,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  matter  often  considerable,  and 
seldom  uninteresting.  The  standard  of  talent,  how- 
ever, varies  greatly  in  the  different  islands ;  and  there 
are  a  few  that  display  a  vast  superiority  over  the  rest. 
Among  these  I  think  I  may  number  the  St.  Vin- 
cent Gazette,  by  Drape,  in  which  the  articles  are 
generally  as  well  written  as  they  are  badly  printed, 
exposing  vast  talent  but  little  care,  and  the  St 
George's  Chronicle,  in  which  both  care  and  talent 
are  mingled  to  a  very  creditable  degree. 

The  almanacks  are  commonly  of  two  kinds ;  one 
printed  on  a  sheet  for  pasting  up  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  the  merchants,  and  one  in  a  small  volume, 
— containing  a  good  deal  of  useful  information, — for 
the  pocket. 

The  almanacks  published  in  Grenada  are  the  most 
perfect  that  have  yet  appeared  both  for  the  elegance 
of  their  typography  and  the  usefulness  of  their  con- 
tents :  that  printed  by  Baker  is  illustrated  by  a  neat 
lithographic  drawing,  and  he  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  been  the  first  to  produce  one  with  such 
an  embellishment. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  monthly  periodical 
would  do  well  in  the  West  Indies,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  it  has 
usually  proved  unsuccessful,  from  having  fallen  into 
personalities,  so  generally  disliked,  and  yet  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  avoided  in  a  small  community. 
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I  helieve  there  are  a  few  bcx)k  societies  in  the  An- 
tilles, founded  for  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  pro- 
curing from  England,  for  the  amusement  of  the  fair 
Creoles,  all  the  new  novels  of  the  day ;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  the  vast  numbers  monthly  poured  forth  by 
those  giants  of  the  publishing  world,  Messrs.  Coiburn 
and  Bentley  and  others,  will  reduce  those  ladies 
to  content  themselves  with  choosing  only  the  good 
ones;  par  exemple,  "  The  Man  of  the  World,"  the 
"  Exclusives,"  the  "  Manners  of  the  Day,"  "  Paul 
Clifford,"  and  a  few  others.  In  the  West  Indies, 
though,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  field  open  to  the 
talented  is  not  a  wide  one,  yet  there  are  many  per- 
sons of  first  rate  ability  whose  productions  are 
perhaps  little  known  and  therefore  little  valued. 

"  There's  many  a  floweret  boni  to  blush  unseen ;" 

and  there  is  many  a  sweet  and  plaintive  poet  in 
the  tropic  isles,  whose  merit  would  win  for  him,  in 
England,  the  fair  wreath  of  fame.  In  the  Island  of 
Grenada  there  is  an  author  whose  abilities  are  of  thp 
first  order;  the  following  sonnet,  quoted  from  the 
St.  Geoi^'s  Chronicle,  is  no  bad  specimen  of  his 
powers. 

SONNET. 
"  Two  wretched  years  have  pass'd,  since  by  thy  side, 

Over  yon  river's  rugged  bank  I  hung. 
And  saw  thy  fair  face  in  its  lucid  tide, 

And  beard  its  erboes  woo  thy  tuneful  tongue : 
No  more  on  Ufe's  smooth  current  I  rejoice. 

For  never  shall  thy  beamy  eye  again 
Gild  its  smooth  lapse,  nor  thy  melodious  voice 

Bid  friendsbip,  love,  and  mild  affection  reigii ! 
i"  P  2 
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.  Yet  on  this  mournful  day,  though  years  ha^re  flown^    ' 
Still  in  her  magic  mirror  fancy  views  ^ ; 

Thy  beauty's  semblance,  still  the  silver  tqne 

Of  thy  sweet  voice  her  varied  pow*r  rciews ; '  '  ^ '  -" ' 

-Aod  ever  in  my  sad  heart's  inmost  seat  <'^/i   iit^.-^  jil 

,    f    8h?41  that  lov'd  voice  responsive  echoes  me^'',  .,      j    /,j^j 

Who  after  this  shall  deny  that  there  are  poets  in  the 
Antilles  1 

DRESS. 

Dress  in  the  West  Indies  is  seldom  studied  by  any 
but  the  fairer*  se9B.  The  young  gentlemen  efiiihfe 
tropici^  do  Itiot  imitate  the  beau  ideals  iof^daady^snl 
who  are  daily  m^ont  to  stroll  in  Regent  Stpeet^tkc 
Quadrant)  the  Bnrlivigton,  and  th^Bond.  :Th«ftaie 
content  to  be  dressed  plainly  and  well. 'tWhit^iii 
the  standard  suit,  being  lighter  and  cooler  than  any 
other,  and  more  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  ladies; 
however,  are,  I  think,  fond  of  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
the  ribands  which  arrive  from  France,  via  Martinique, 
furnish  them  with  "  numbers  numberless."  A  great 
fancy  for  bijouterie  is  also  the  foible  or  the  forte  of 
the  fair  Creoles,  and  they  show  much  taste  in  their 
choice  of  these 

**  trifles  which  cost  no  trifle." 

The  slaves  and  free  blacks  have  a  great  rage  for 
dress,  and  will  scruple  at  no  means  to  obtain  it ;  but 
in  my  opinion  the  ladies  of  color  excel  all  the  rest 
in  taste  and  tact,  and  stand  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
adorning  their  persons. 

Les  modes  cle  Paris  and  le  petit  Courier  des  Dames 
are  as  much  studied  by  the  ladies  of  the  tropics  as 
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vy  the  fair  daughters  of  Albion,  and  large  sleeves, 
r  large  bonnets,  and  fringe  flounces  are  as  much  in 
I  vogue  in  the  Antilles  as  in  this  city  of  cities.     The 

dressmakers  are  all  very  clever  and  very  extravagant, 
I  but  I  believe  that  /es  petites  modistes  of  Barbados 

and  Trinidad  are  deemed  superior  to  those  of  the 

smaller  islands. 


FISE  ARTS. 

Les  beaux  arts  are  entirely  neglected  in  the  West 
Indies;  sculpture  and  painting  are  strangers  in  the 
tropics.  The  magnificent  scenery  and  splendid  views 
«f  the  western  isles  are  left  undeluieated  by  the  pencil 
«£  thei'artist,  though  they  might  adorn  his  portfolio 
and  establish  his  fame.  By  the  way,  I  wish  some 
piod  miniature  painter  would  find  his  way  into  those 
Jtot  regions.  The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  more 
tebl&.ooes,  would  hail  him  as  the  "  god  of  their 
idolatry ;''  he  would  get  enough  to  employ  his  time 
for  years;  he  would  have  tlie  pleasing  task  of  taking 
borne  most  beautiful  likenesses,  and  the  yet  more 
delightful  occupation  of  receiving  joes  and  doubloons 
from  half  the  population  of  the  Antilles. 

A  good  landscape  painter,  a  clever  engraver  on 
copper  or  in  mezzotiuto,  and  a.  lithographic  establish- 
ment  arc  also  much  wanted. 

1,  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

There  are  very  few  places  of  public  entertainment 
in  these  islands,  and  the  societies  are  usually  obliged 
to  seek  for  amusement  among  tbemselves  and  in  their 
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own  gay  parties.  In  some  of  the  colonies  there  are 
Itmateur  theatres,  but  the  acting,  though  tolerable,  is 
isieldom  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

I  saw  an  attempt  made  by  the  colored  people  to 
get  up  a  little  theatre  in  Grenada,  and  the  amateurs 
performed  one  or  two  farces  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  One  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  proved  less 
successful,  and  was  not  so  much  in  unison  with  the 
popular  taste  as  a  more  lively  piece.  The  persons 
deserved  to  succeed,  because  they  displayed  an  enter- 
prising spirit  and  made  some  exertion  to  get  on,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  receipts  could  have  paid  them  for 
the  expenses  they  incurred. 

I  was  also  once  present  at  a  concert  given  by 
Kean  the  vocalist,  who  visited  nearly  all  the  islands 
for  that  purpose,  and  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment. 

A  sort  of  physioramic  exibition,  little  better  than 
a  puppet  show,  and  some  slight  of  hand  tricks  by  a 
juggler,  attracted  many  visitors ;  and  these  three 
diversions  were  all  the  public  amusements  I  heard  of 
in  the  West  Indies. 

DHOLI.  SAYINGS. 

The  blacks  are  a  curious  race,  and  they  make  use 
of  most  unaccountable  expressions.  My  first  servant 
in  Barbados  always  replied  to  me  when  I  scolded 
him,  which  was  pretty  often  : — "  Don't  fret  Massa, 
don't  fret ;  dat  no  good."  They  also  apply  the  term 
*^ curse''  to  censure  of  the  slightest  kind.  I  once 
heard  a  free  African  call  a  young  slave  a  ''  wicked 
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little  picaninny,"  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  joke,  aiid 
I  was  astonished  at  her  answer.  "  You  curse  me 
eh !  you  curse  me  ! — ^you  dam  Guinea  nigger  ! — You 
Willyforce-congo  !  I  make  you  sabe  how  for  curse 
;" — and  hereat  she  took  up  a  brickbat,  and  having 
thrown  it  at  his  head,  which  had  it  struck  it  would 
have  broken,  ran  away  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her.  This  child  was  about  ten  years  old. 
Another  slave,  a  young  man,  who  had  attempted  to 
cut  off  his  hand,  that  he  might  escape  future  labor, 
gave  the  following  reason  for  so  doing.  "  Massa, 
you  no  sabe  de  parson  say,  if  you  right  hand  fend 
you  cut  um  off."     Fancy  the  cunning  of  the  fellow  I 

A   MADE  UlSll. 

There  is  a  made  dish  in  the  Antilles,  called  float- 
ing island,  which  is  very  luxuriant,  and  a  great 
ornament  to  the  dessert  or  the  supper  table.  A  aort 
of  pond  composed  of  wine,  sugar,  citron,  and  cream, 
but  principally  of  the  latter  ingredient,  is  contained 

a  large  glass,  and  surrounds  a  little  island  of 
g^iava  jelly,  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  top.  It 
is  of  itself  extremely  delicious,  and  of  a  very  deli- 
cate flavor;  but  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  it  appears  has 
tested  not  only  the  island  but  the  white  ocean  sur- 
rounding the  same,  and  found  them  both  good,  con- 
s — (Heaven  save  ourselves  from  the  like  piece 
'pf  indiscretion)  that  lie  does  not  "  see  any  just  cause 

impediment  why  these  two  articles  should  not  be 
joined  together  in  one  dish."  On  the  merits  of  the 
;qucstion,  we  profess  ourselve-s  incompetent  to  decide, 
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but  we  earnestly  recommend  this  confession  to^lhe 
attentive  consideration  of  the  West  Indian  reader.  H  // 

WATER  DRINKERS.  ;  ;  ,^.1^-  j^\t  ^■. 

These  are  a  class  of  people  by  no  means  numerous 
in  the  Antilles,  and  yet  there  are  a  few  who  arrive 
in  (ifaese -hot  islands  with  a  determination  to  difinkmi 
tviiie*  t  >,  This  is  a  resolution  which  I  would  recoim 
eneiid  ta  none; '  Living  t^  low  is  almost  qs  bacbds 
Jiving  teo  high; ^ and  in  the  enervating  and  weakci»> 
ilig  elimite  of  the  Wq»t  Indies,  it  is  highly  tteoessajtf 
ttiitake  suffieieiit  to^support  nature^  and  ktep  up^itht 
strbn^hri^df  ^he  donstitutioa^  without  goipg;  tajexieeai 
The  ;wm^is>jgen6iJaUy  igood^i  especiallyr  the  Jifadeiid; 
and. ^Whe»- taken  modetately^!  eannot  ^prodw^e^bad 
effects.  ^ Water  <  ^ripkers  <  in^  thui  trdpicft  are  <  oasually 
obliged  to  change  thei#  habit  ritfaeyi  find  that  their 
beverage,  even  though  it  may  have  passed  through 
a  dripstone,  which  has  made  it  very  pure  and  very 
cool,  is  nevertheless  of  a  nature  likely  to  engender 
dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

WINE. 

In  England  it  is  common  to  seek  out  the  coolest 
cellar  for  the  wines ;  in  the  West  Indies,  that  which 
contains  the  greatest  heat  is  deemed  most  desirable. 
Wine  is  not  put  in  cool  till  about  two  hours  previous 
to  its  being  wanted.  The  usual  method  of  cooling 
it  is  by  encasing  the  bottles  in  little  canvass  bags, 
and  then  standing  them  in  water  in  some  cool  situa- 
tion.    These  bags  are  not  taken  off  when  the  wine 
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Used,  because,  as  they  are  damp,  they  keep  it  cool 
,when  on  the  table.  Previous  to  dinmg  it  is  cus- 
jlomary  to  take  wine  in  bitters,  in  order  to  give  a  zest 

the  appetite. 

,  TOASTS  AND  SPEECHES. 

liHE  idinners  given  in  the  Antilles  are  most  sump* 
tuoua.  These  never,  if  they  be  public,  and  rarely  if 
ibey  be  private,  pass  off  witliout  a  number  of  toasts, 
Iffhich'are  conunonly  drank  in  "three  times  three," 
fuid  often  accompanied  by  a  speech  from  the  guests 
who  may  have  proposed  them ;  and  this  again  calls 
fiwth  an  appropriate  answer.  In  the  West  Indies 
tbere  is  a  sort  of  rage  for  this  table  elocution,  and 
there  are  some  gentlemen  who  really  speak  well,  hut 
^ho,  unfortunately,  have  also  a  propensity  for  speak- 
ing long  (half  an  hour  for  instance),  and  tlie  effusions 
0f  such  persons,  together  with  the  wine,  not  unfre- 
quently  detain  the  gentlemen  around  the  table  till  a 
irery  late  hour ;  while  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room, 
^ing  aU  alone,  are  ready  to  die  of  ennui. 
Qui  capit  ille  facit. 


JDbeah,  or  the  detestable  practice  of  spells,  fonnenly 
existed  to  a  great  degree  among  the  negroes,  but  it 
I  now  fast  disappearing,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
portly  be  extinct.  It  was  first  introduced  into  our 
colonies  by  the  Africans,  who  have  their  minds  filled 
irith  superstition.  The  many  who  once  executed 
Ihese  spells  were  called  Obi  people,  and  pretended 
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to  be  able  to  cause  the  death  of  all  those  who 
offended  them  by  catching  their  shadows.  Had  they 
only  pretended  it  would  have  been  well,  but  their 
pretensions  were  often  fatally  put  into  practice,  and 
the  number  of  negroes  lost  on  the  various  estates,  in 
the  different  islands,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
l^slature  should  take  it  into  consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  catching  the  shadows 
of  their  victims,  or  holding  them  spell-bound,  was 
only  a  false  pretence  invented  by  the  Obi  men  tot 
murdering  them  by  sinister  means.  Mr.  Barclay, 
who  was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  notorious  Obeah 
man  on  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  tells  us  that  ^'  one 
of  the  witnesses,  a  negro  belonging  to  the  same 
estate,  was  asked,  ^  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  to  be 
an  Obeah  man  V  ^  EeSj  Massa ;  shadow  catcher 
true'  *  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shadow  catcher?* 
'  Hijn  ha  coffin  (a  little  coffin  produced)  '  him  set  for 
catch  dem  shadow'  What  shadow  do  you  mean?' 
*  When  him  set  obeah  for  summary'  (somebody)  ^  him 
catch  dem  shadow  and  dem  go  dead;  and  too  surely 
they  were  soon  dead  when  he  pretended  to  have  caught 
their  shadows,  by  whatever  means  it  was  effected." 

When  this  practice  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  such  dreadful  consequences,  the  governments  of 
the  several  islands,  after  disencou raging  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  made  it  punishable  by  death. 
This  salutary  law  has  effectually  limited  the  occur- 
rence of  obeah :  the  yearly  decrease  of  Africans  in 
the  colonies,  lessens  the  prevalence  of  superstition, 
and  the  light  of  religion,  which  is  every  where  dis* 
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telling  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  among  many  other 
lis  will  remedy  this. 

ADVICE  TO  OUTGOERS. 

Most  persons  who  go  to  the  West  Indies  are  at  a 

loss  to  know  what  are  the  best  means  for  preparing 

their  constitutions  for  a-change  of  climate.     What 

are  the  most  necessary  things  to  take  out,  and  how 

they  should  comport  themselves  on  tlieir  arrival,  in 

order  to  maintain  their  health.     On  these  subjects, 

to  future  outgoers,    I  will  give  a  word  or  two    of 

advice. 

k     First,  Be  sure  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  light 

^bununer  clothing,  unless  indeed  you  prefer  paying 

^b^t.  per  cent,  in  the  Antilles. 

^r  "Secondly,  Carry  with  you  a  rea.sonabIe  proportion 

■  of  English  pickles  and  preserves;  you  will  otherwise 

find  the  want  of  them,  as  they  are  very  rare  in  the 

tropics. 

^_    Thirdly,  Do  not  take  a  servant  with  you  on  any 

^HCcount ;   by  so  doing  you  will  incur  great  expense 

and  trouble,  and  what  is  more,  you  will  never  bo 

able  to  keep  your  domestic ;  for  if  she  be  a  woman 

she  will  get  married  and  leave  you,  and  if  he  be  a 

man  he  will  either  desert  you  to  speculate  for  himself, 

or  to  obtain  some  situation  in  the  country,  or  he  will 

become  discontented  with  the  life  which  he  must  of 

necessity  lead.     Add  to  this,  on  board  ship,  instead 

of  being  able  to  attend  on  you  there  arc  a  thousand 

chances  to  one  but  that  your  servants  arc  themselves 

1  sick  and  require  attention. 
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Fourthly,  Obtain  letters  of  introduction  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  you  are 
gpping  tOy  and'  you  will  find  a  ready  p^port  .tp  t^^e 
b^est  society,  ,,i  ,,^.,.^  .„(t  . 

I ,  ^  .Rf^ilyi  During  your  voyage  take  a  dp^e  i^f  jElp^qW 
^^taonce  a  yveek^  but  when  you  furive  |}€([i^  g|^p 
the  habit  of  taking  too  much  medicine,  Mf .  ^ilJ^  jW^ 
l^paif^iiypjir  constitution,  .   .     .  /   .    nf  ♦) 

^§fxjthlyj|  )j\f Jjipn  you  have  passed  the  j^  4QbW* 
^pps^^y^|csielf,(t0j0  xpucU  in  the  heat  of  the  df^y^^y 
15^^t|4ffgj9  t^^,imu,,pp  th^,deck.oftyou^,Yess^|,j,,   ,,! 
..J  ,S^ypnj^l^^^;^|iqi  you.ireac^  th^  W^t  Ipdip^,  ^ 
begin  to  enter  into  the  gaieties  of  the,|;lap§,.Jlf:|^9 

i^^r^fj^y,  apd,  Jif  P9P^t)Jp,  r^gul^^  7  Kidq  or 
|?^^e  ii^  the  morning,  ^»w^k  iji  the  €| venjUig^  j ,  H^ 
j^X^cise,  when  not  c£a;riedt  tc^^^q^ss,  is  gqo4*  ^ 
Pffp  venture  out  in  the  heal;  of  the  d^  anore  than  you 
can  help.  Drink  a  fair  proportion  of  sangaree,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  of  it,  nor  make  it  too  weak.  Buy  a 
box  of  sedlitz  powders  and  take  one  in  a  glass  of 
water  every  day  before  breakfast.  Rise  at  gun-fire, 
and,  when  you  can,  go  to  bed  at  the  same  sober 
time. 

Eighthly,  Wear  flannel ;  you  will  find  it  devilish 
hot  but  very  good  for  the  health. 

Ninthly,  Never  check  the  perspiration  by  going 
into  a  draught  when  you  are  hot ;  do  not  drink  cold 
water,  and  avoid  catching  cold,  which  is  a  serious 
thing  in  the  tropics. 

Tenthly  and  Lastly,  Bear  the  bites  of  the  mos- 
quitos  and  sand-flies  like  a  philosopher. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 


IVJ  to '  Jtuthor,  the  most  agreeable  part  of  a  work 
is  the  conclusion^  for  there  he  finds  himself  at  the 
eiid  ^df  a  lottg  labor,  and  begins  to  look  forward 
With  Hd  little  anxiety  to  the  failure  or  success  of  his 
pWndudtion. 

If  his  reviewers  pronounce  it  to  be  the  fornief',  his 
ii^d<5fr^  wili  forbear  to  crown  him  wim  thfe  latfer; 
luid/in  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  he  cafefA'  it  upoti 
the  wide  world  of  literature,  tincertaiil  WhetHfet^'he 
WiH  be  pkised  for  his  genitii^  6r  ceiisii^fed*^f6i^^his 
ptesuitipii6n.  •  '  '  ''■''     '  ^^^"^' 

Poi* '  inyself,  I  have  alreid]^  eicperieiiced  ihe  g^ii^ 
fbkity  tof  th^  pubKd,  akdl  lain  willing  to  b'eHev^th^t 
thb  critic  has  less  severity  and  more  kindness  thad 
many  are  wont  to  give  him  credit  for ;  at  all  event^ 
I  will  fearlessly  trust  to  Fortuna  rerum  and  the 
liberality  of  both,  and  I  will  conclude  my  little 
volume  with  that  motto  of  mottos, 


FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
lies  between  seventeen  and  nineteen  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  seventy-six  and  seventy-nine  degrees  west 
jbngitude.  It  is  fifty  miles  broad  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  long,  and  is  in  shape  nearly  oval.  On  the 
west  of  the  windward  passage,  which  lies  directly 
before  it,  and  is  twenty  miles  wide,  is  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  on  the  east  Hispaniola, 

The  prospect  of  this  island  from  the  sea  is  wonder- 
Jly  pleasant.  On  the  borders  of  the  coast  the  land 
n  low,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  island  it  be* 
comes  mountainous.  A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  east 
id  west  through  the  island,  the  most  eastern  of 
Vhich  are  called  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Jamaica  is  well   watered,  and  contains    about  a 
hundred  .rivers  that  derive   their   sources  from  the 
hills :  the  climate  is  warm,  and  in  low  and  marshy 
ids  unhealthy;  but  in  higher  situations  it  is  cool 
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and  temperate,  and  as  salubrious  as  any  other  part  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Its  soils  are  various ;  some,  deep,  black,  and  rich, 
and  others  shallow  and  sandy,  and  others  again  of  a 
middle  nature,  yet  they  are  all  fertile  if  well  culti- 
vated and  applied  to  proper  purposes.  There  are 
extensive  savannahs  and  deep  ravines  in  the  island ; 
and  it  is  much  subject  to  hurricanes  and  earthquakes. 
It  produces  maize,  pulse,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
fine  grass,  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fruits.  Its  commodities  are  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo, 
pimento,  cotton,  ginger,  coffee,  trees  for  timber,  ma- 
hogany, manchineel,  white  wood,  cedar,  &c.  besides 
some  valuable  drugs  and  gums.  It  abounds  in  fine 
harbors,  and  has  a  few  salt  ponds  and  hot  springs 
containing  mineral  waters. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlesex 
Surrey,  and  Cornwall,  containing  twenty  parishes. 
It  is  governed  by  a  legislature  of  its  own,  consisting 
of  a  governor,  council,  and  assembly ;  and  is  defended 
by  its  militia,  comprising  of  all  the  free  males  in  the 
island  from  fifteen  to  sixty. 

Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  its  imports  and 
exports  very  considerable.  It  contains  thirty-six  towns 
and  villages,  and  churches  and  chapels  in  proportion. 
The  chief  of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  a 
bishop.  Its  population  in  1812  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons.  It  is  famous 
for  its  fine  rum. 


GEOLOGV   AND  GEOCin  A  I'll  V. 


BARBADOS. 

Barbados,  the  most  easterly  of  the  English  Carib 
bee  Islands,  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and  fourteen 
l^ad,  and  contains  a  hundred  and  seven  thonsand 
teres  of  land.     It  lies  between  12°  56'  and   13°  Ifi' 

F  norlli  latitude,  and  59°  50'  and  62°  2'  of  west  lon- 
gitude.    Its  climate  is  Iiol,  bnt  deemed  healthy,  and 

)  temperate  as  any  other  in  the  tropics.  It  contains 
many  wells  of  good  water,  two  rivers,  and  several 
Teservoirs  for  rain.  Its  soil  varies ;  in  some  places 
nndy  and  light,  in  others  rich,  and  in  others  spongy, 
fent  all  well  cultivated.  The  island  is  level  and 
Wnintains  a  very  beautiful  and  civilized  appearance. 
The  woods,  which  formerly  grew  in  many  parts,  have 
feeen  all  cut  down,  and  in  their  places  are  now  seen 
tetates  and  sugar  plantations.  The  .soil,  in  many 
parts  of  Barbados,  has  been  so  worn  out  that  planters 
liave  been  obliged  to  keep  an  immense  number  of 
tettlc  merely  for  their  manure. 

The  commodities  and  vegetable  productions  of 
Barbados,  are  nearly  the  same  aa  those  of  the  other 
fropic  islands,  and  it  has  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  in 
ftbundance. 

ST.  VINCENT  AND  THE  GRENAIJINES. 

St.    V  [^•CEST    is    one   of   the    windward    Caribbee 

Islands.     It  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and  eighteen 

broad,  and  lies  in  61°  west  longitude,  and  13°  north 

e.     The  whole   island,  except  a  part  of  the 

ib  country,  is  very  hilly,  and  in  some  places 

Q  ti2 
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contains  lofty  mountains.  In  its  scenery  there  is  a 
mingled  wildness  and  cultivation,  which  renders  it 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Its  soil  is  in  most  places 
rich>  luxuriant,  and  fertile,  and  every  where  well 
watered  with  rivers  and  springs,  in  the  former  of 
which  there  is  a  variety  of  fine  fish.  The  high  lands 
are  easy  of  ascent ;  the  climate  is  hot,  but  there  is 
generally  a  refreshing  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea« 
Upon  the  whole,  St.  Vincent  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthy  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  some  have  called  it  the  M ontpellier  of  the  An- 
tilles. The  inhabitants  raise  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  besides  those  commodities  which  are  for 
exportation.  Among  its  natural  curiosities  are  a  few 
mineral  spas,  and  the  volcanic  Mount  Souffri^re.  St. 
Vincent  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  hav- 
ing been  discovered  on  the  22nd  of  January,  the 
feast  of  that  saint. 

The  Grenadines  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
lying  between  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  all  of 
them,  except  Cariacou  dependent  on  the  former.  Of 
these  little  islets  Becquia,  Canuan,  Cariacou,  and  the 
Union  are  the  most  extensive ;  the  rest  are  some  of 
them  uninhabited,  and  few  display  much  cultivation. 
Taking  them  all  in  all,  they  however  produce  small 
quantities  of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and  molasses,  and 
sufficient  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of  poultry  and  live 
stock  are  reared  on  these  islands. 
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Grenada,  the  last  of  the  windward  Caribbee  Islands, 
JB  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  lies  in  61°  Sff  west  longitude,  and  12°  10'  north 
latitude.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  very  fertile  island, 
well  watered  with  rivers  and  fresh  water  springs, 
which  are  said  to  derive  their  source  from  a  large, 
curious,  and  very  beautiful  lake,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  its  highest  mountains.  It  produces  tobacco,  sugar, 
indigo,  peas,  millet,  and  fine  timber,  with  luxuriant 
crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  it  also  abounds  in  fish 
and  wild  game.  Grenada  is  famous  for  its  splendid 
harbor  and  Carenage,  capable,  it  is  said,  of  contain- 
ing a  thousand  barks  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
each,  that  may  ride  in  it  secure  from  storms.  There 
are  numerous  beautiful  and  safe  bays  and  harbors 
round  the  coast,  and  the  island  is  seldom  visited 
by  hurricanes.  It  is  situated  thirty  leagues  north  of 
New  Andalusia,  on  the  continent. 

DOMINICA. 

Dominica  is  another  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  twenty- 
I  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  and  lying  between 
15°  and  16°  north  latitude,  and  between  61°  and  62° 
west  longitude.  It  is  a  very  woody  country  and 
contains  many  mountains,  some  of  which  are  vol- 
canic, and  all  wild  and  rugged,  and  nearly  covered 
with  forests.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
B  containing  (according  to  Atwood)  thirty  fresh  streams. 


1 
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tile.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  owing, 
I  suppose,  to  the  quantity  of  woody  land  left  unr 
cultivated,  and  the  number  of  low,  marshy,  and 
ill-drained  valleys.  It  contains  insects  in  myriads, 
crapauds  in  millions,  and  a  tolerable  supply  of  fish 
and  wild  game.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  com- 
mon to  the  other  islands,  but  its  coffee  is  celebrated 
for  its  excellence.  "  It  contains  no  regular  harbor, 
but  the  anchorage  round  the  coast  is  commodious 
and  safe;  and  in  stormy  weather  shipping  may  be 
securely  sheltered  under  its  capes." 

It  derives  its  nomenclature  from  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  Sunday. 

ANTIGUA. 

Antigua  is  one  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  largest  of 
the  British  Leeward  Islands,  containing  fifty-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of 
land,  and  measuring  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  lies  in  17°  6'  north  latitude,  and  61°  45'  west 
longitude,  and  twenty  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Kitts.  It  is  divided  into  five  parishes, 
St.  John's  Falmouth,  Porham,  Bridge  Town,  and  St. 
Peter's ;  and  its  chief  commodity  is  sugar,  of  which 
it  exports  considerable  quantities.  Its  harbors  for 
shipping  are  safe,  handsome  and  commodious,  and  it 
has  a  dock-yard  in  one  of  its  ports. 

Antigua  is  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the  other 
islands,  owing  to  its  having  no  rivers,  and  only  one 
or  two  springs,  in  which  the  water  is  brackish,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  rely  on  the  rain, 
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*nil  are  i^ometimes  reduced  to  great  straitii  i'or  water. 
This  island  is  often  visited  by  hurricanes. 

ST.  Christopher's. 

St.  CiiRisToPiiEit's  is  an  island  of  the  Antilles,  which 
is  named  after  Columbus,  who  discovered  it.  It  lies 
'in  1?"  30'  north  latitude,  and  62°  32'  west  longitude, 
"and  is  situated  to  the  north  west  of  Nevis,  and  sixty 
!S  to  the  west  of  Antigua.  Its  produce  consists 
cljiefiy  of  sugar,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo;  but, 
ftom  its  extreme  fertility,  it  contains  a  great  variety 
of  luxuriant  tropical  fruits,  particularly  oranges  and 
shaddocks,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  vegetables 

The  island  is  well  watered  with  rivulets  that  flow 
from  the  mountains,  which,  in  the  inland  parts,  are 
very  lofty,  and  overhang  some  dreadful  precipices. 
There  is,  however,  a  quantity  of  level  land  and  fine 
carriage  i-oads  in  the  country,  but  they  are  much 
•ubject  to  floods.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  soil 
tight,  sandy,  and  fruitful,  and  the  air  and  climate 
'healthy  and  salubrious.  St.  Christopher's,  in  its 
longest  part,  extends  near  twenty  miles,  and  in  its 
troadest  seven,  though  it  is  averaged  at  fifteen  miles 
long  and  four  broad.  It  contains  forty-three  thou- 
'VBiid  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres.  It  has 
■ioften  suffered  by  liurricanes. 


Tobago    is   an  island    lying    in  50°  40'  west    Ion- 
;itude,  and  U"  10'  north  latitude.    It  is  between 
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eight  and  nine  miles  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  about  twenty-four  in  circumference.  It  is  in 
many  parts  hilly,  but  no  where  mountainous  except 
at  the  north  east  end ;  and  it  contains  much  useful 
wood,  and  many  trees  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
cHmate  is  not  considered  healthy,  but  the  soil,  though 
varying,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  watered  with 
rivers.  It  produces  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  also  some  useful  drugs.  It  has  also 
several  bays  along  the  coast,  and  two  good  harbcMrs 
for  shipping.  Tobago  is  situated  forty  leagues  south 
West  frotti  Barbados,  thirty-five  south  eairt  from  St. 
Viticent,  twenty  south  east  from  Grenada,  twelve 
hoHh^  east  from  THnidad,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  ndrth  east  from  the  Spanish  Main. 

ST.  LUCIA. 

St.  Lucia  is  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  now 
belonging  to  the  English.  It  lies  about  seventy 
miles  north  west  of  Barbados,  in  13**  25'  north  lati- 
tude, and  60°  58'  west  longitude,  from  London,  and 
is  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad.  It  is 
a  rugged,  mountainous,  and  woody  island,  with  a 
soil  which,  though  poor  towards  the  coast,  is  very 
fertile  in  the  inland  parts,  and  by  no  means  unpro- 
ductive. The  climate  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land  and  the  number  of 
noxious  marshes.  Some  of  the  mountains  bear  marks 
of  old  volcanos,  and  the  whole  island  is  infested  with 
serpents,  many  of  them  venomous.  St.  Lucia  con- 
tains a  number  of  beautiful  bays  and  harbors,  and  is 
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*ell  watered  by  streams.  Its  commodities  and  vege- 
table productions  are  common  to  the  other  islands. 

ANGUILLA. 

jVxGimxA,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Charaibean 
^ttlements  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  broad, 
pnd  derives  its  name  from  its  snake-like  form,  though 
It  has  also  been  called  Snake  Island,  because  infested 
,with  serpents.  It  lies  sixty  miles  to  the  north  west 
©f  St.  Kitts,  in  18"  north  latitude,  and  64°  west  lon- 
^tude.  Anguilla  has  a  fruitful  soil,  and  will  grow 
com,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  its  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Antilles.  The  country 
is  rather  hilly  round  the  coast,  and  slopes  off  inland. 
The  inhabitants  rear  a  great  deal  of  live  stock. 


(Sarbuda  is  one  of  the  smaller  Leeward  Islands, 
■twenty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  lying  in 
.18°  5'  north  latitude,  and  61°  3'  west  longitude.  It 
xhas  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  good  road  for  shipping.  It 
^abounds  in  game  and  fish,  and  contains  quantities 
fO(  wild  deer.     Hunting,  fishing,  and  rearing  stock 

Are    the    principal    occupations    of    its    inhabitants. 

fiarbuda  is  situated  twenty  mites  to  the  north  cast 
^f  St.  Christopher's. 


^EVis  is  a  little  island  which,  from  the  sea,  has 

beautiful  appearance,  being  a  conical  mountain, 

^evenly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  foliage.     Nevis 
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lies  seven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Moiitserrat,  and  is 
twenty-one  miles  iu  circumference.  Its  soil  is  fertile 
thoug;1i  coarse  in  the  higher  parts,  and  its  productions 
like  those  of  St.  Kitts.  It  contains  some  mineral 
baths,  and  its  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  though 
it  is  subject  to  floods  and  hurricanes.  It  contains 
three  small  harbors,  and  the  same  number  of  towns. 
Its  commodities  are  cotton  and  sugar. 

MONTSEURAT. 

CuLUMBUs  called  this  island  Montserrat  from  it^ 
resemblance  to  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Catalonia. 
It  contains  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  acres, 
and  is  situated  in  16°  50'  north  latitude,  and  61° 
west  longitude,  with  Antigua  to  the  north  east,  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis  to  the  north  west,  and  Guadaloupe 
about  nine  leagues  .south  south  ea.st  of  is.  Its  cli- 
mate is  extremely  healthy,  ita  lands  mountainous, 
and  its  soil  very  fruitful.  The  animals,  fish,  and  ve- 
getable  productions  of  the  other  islands  are  also 
common  to  Montserrat,  and  its  principal  commodities 
2ae  rum,  sugar,  and  cottcm.  It  has  a  few  tolerable 
roads,  but  no  good  harbor. 

TRINIDAD. 

Trinidad  is  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
divided  from  New  Andalusia  in  Terra  Firma  by  a 
strait  of  about  three  miles  in  breadth.  This  isle  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  called  by  him  Tri- 
nidad, in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  contains 
many  natural  curiosities,  and  has  a  fine,  fruitful,  and 
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productive  soil.  Its  commodities  are  sugar,  cotton, 
Indian  com,  and  tobacco,  and  it  abounds  in  fruits 
and  v^^etables.  Trinidad  is  sixty-two  miles  long, 
and  forty-five  broad,  and  lies  in  10^  north  latitude, 
and  between  60°  and  61°  30'  west  longitude.  A 
great  part  of  the  island  yet  remains  uncultivated. 
Trinidad,  although  subject  to  earthquakes,  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  hurricanes,  and  its  climate,  though  very 
hot,  is  tolerably  healthy. 
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1484;  Mat  2|  Columbw  ^taeoreni  Jwamem. 

'  May  ^,  Columbus  anchbn  on  tbe  north  side  of 

the  island,  in  a  port  which  he  calls  Santa  Gloria. 
Columbus  anchors  for  three  days  in  another  bay, 
which  he  calls  Porto  Bueno ;  traffics  with  the  na- 
tives ;  leaves  the  island ;  calls  it  Santiago. 

1503.  Columbus  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore  at 
Santa  Gloria ;  meets  with  great  kindness  from  the 
natives ;  natives  change  their  demeanor,  and  refuse 
to  supply  provisions ;  Spaniards  desperate  in  con- 
sequence ;  natives  terrified  by  an  eAipse  of  the 
moon ;  restore  supplies ;  Columbus  detained  a  year 
on  the  island. 

1604.  Vessels  arrive,  and  on  28th  June  Columbus 
leav^  Jamaica. 

1506.  'Mny  20,  Columbus  dies. 
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1609.  Don  Diego  Columbus  arrives  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  sends  Juan  de  Esquibel  with  70  men  to 
take  possession  of  Jamaica. 
fl523.  June  27,  Francisco  de  Garay.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Esquibel  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
left  that  i.sland  with  9  ships,  2  brigantines,  144 
horses,  and  850  Spaniards,  to  establish  a  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Panuco. 

Since  the  year  1509  the  first  town  in  the  island 
had  been  founded,  and  was  called  Seville.    It  was 
afterwards  burnt,  and  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  built  in 
its  stead. 
1526.    King  of  Spain  gives  100,000  maravedis  to 
build  an  hospital  in  Seville,  but  hearing  there  were 
no  sick,  orders  a  church  to  be  erected  instead. 
Il638.  Colonel  Jackson,  vrith  a  force  from  the  Wind- 
ward Isles,  invades  Jamaica  ;   inhabitants  make  a 
gallant   defence ;    Colonel   Jackson  plunders    St. 
, .  Jago  de  ta  Vega,  and  extorts  a  ransom  for  sparing 
.    the  houses ;  he  then  leaves  the  island  without  in- 
terruption. 
d655.  May  10,  An  expedition  under  Admirals  Penn 
and  Venables  arrives  at  Jamaica. 
English  attack  and  take  the  island. 
June  25,  British  fleet  leaves  Jamaica. 
Major  General  Fortescue  left  in  command  of  the 
army. 

October,  Major  Scdgewick  sent  from  England 
'  as  commissioner;  a  supreme  council  constituted; 
General   Fortescue    declared  President ;    General 
Fortescue  dies;    succeeded  by  Colonel  DOyley. 
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1655.  Not  a  single  Indian  in  the  island  XMit  of  the 
60,000  found  there  on  its  first  settlement  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Spaniards  in  Jamaica  kill  80,000  hogs  annually 
to  export  their  lard  to  Carthagena. 

Olirer  Cromwell  issues  a  proclamation  encou- 
jaging  English  settlers. 

1656.  Spaniards  and  n^roes  still  continue  to  resist 
the  English,  but  the  British  army  is  more  success- 
ful, though  exceedingly  distressed. 

Grand  council  of  state  in  England  vote  that 
1000  girls,  and  as  many  young  men,  should  be 
listed  in  Ireland  and  sent  to  Jamaica. 

Cromwell  greatly  encourages  all  settlers  in  Ja- 
maica. 

Army  discontented ;  ready  to  revolt. 

Major  G-eneral  Sedgewick  appointed  commander 
in  chief;  dies. 

Mr.  Noel,  a  London  merchant,  receives  a  grant 
of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Jamaica. 

Army  largely  reinforced ;  great  disease  prevails ; 
140  deaths  weekly  among  the  soldiers. 

1657.  Colonel  Moore  arrives  with  a  new  regiment; 
several  planters  arrive  from  New  England  and 
Bermuda. 

Colonel  D'Oyley  made  Governor,  vice  BrajTie, 
deceased. 

Juan  de  Bolas,  the  negro  chief  of  the  Maroons 
of  fugitive  blacks,  surrenders  to  the  English,  and 
is  made  colonel  of  a  black  regiment. 
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1658.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  settlers  arrive  from 
Bermuda,  with  some  quakera  from  Barbados. 

Population  4o00  whites,  1400  negroes. 

Island  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  under  their 
former  Governor ;  routed  witli  tremendous  loss  ; 
make  no  further  efforts  of  any  consequence  to  re- 
claim the  island. 

1659.  Charge  to  the  English  commonwealth  for 
the  maintenance  of  troops  in  Jamaica  amounts 
to  £110,228    11a.  3(/. ;    amiual  issues  afterwards 

.  £54.000. 

1660.  Some  Spaniards  and  fugitives  concealed  in  tlie 
north  of  the  island  are  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
English,  under  Colonel  Tyson. 

1661.  Colonel  D'Oyley  confirmed  in  the  government 
of  Jamaica  by  a  commission  from  King  Charles. 

Constitution  of  the  island  settled  by  the  same 
commission,  dated  Febniary  13. 

1662.  Lord  Windsor  appointed  Governor,  vice  D'Oy- 
ley. 

Thirty  acres  of  land  granted  to  all  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  island  for  tlie  next  two  years. 

One  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  kept  in 
four  quarters  of  the  island  as  a  royal  demesne. 

One  thousand  men,  from  Jamaica,  take  Cuba 
from  the  Spaniards. 

Lord  Windsor  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Lyttle- 
ton. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  and  freedom  offered  to  all 
Vermaliolio*negToes  who  would  come  in  from  the 
woods. 
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1663.  White  inhabitants  18,000.        ,  -   nj</»    ^t*n 

16i64.  Sir  C.  Lyttleton  leaves  Jantsjea  ;i>i€cf>lonel 

Ljrnch  chosen  President  by  the  coiuiqiil4>{CQ!hliiel 

Lp^qh  succeeded  by  Sir  ThomaSiMo^loiH*  vsd' 

Hostilities  still  carried  on  with  the  fjjpHush  tpe- 

.groes.  ?7f/>  hioJ    OPOi 

Sir  T.  Modyford  introduces  sugar  oi^^^igso^^ 
Comet  appeaxs ;  cocoa  l9reesr)>)Mjl{|e^  ^  ^j-l 
,  ^,i  IJJjVflfilief .  of,  wgif^^  whites  i3Q0fti',wbi»i 

employed Hji^pjrivfibpi^r^gSOO..     v  .  -.ft  a  '>iniJ 
1666.  The  foftifte^pj^,^,Eort  Ghfkjrl^.Tan^  Port 

1670.  Sir  T.  Lynch  apg<^q||e4<Qct^riWln!lif^^ 

Number  of  militia  in  ^§fj^j^i^)^J5fi4  jei^saUen 

.>f5Q04...-  \-  "  i  i.r.vv'Oji^:  ol.j>fp«^d(A  '^o  ■•»lu(l     T<D t 

Sugar  plantations   70 ;    nm^^b^oi^  ^l^ogslikQads 

1671.  Sir  T.  Lynch  calls  aa  asseiDJbly;:  a  body  of 
laws  passed  ;  not  confirmed* 

Governor  received  orders  to  encourage  the  cut- 
ting of  logwood. 

1673.  Fort  James  built. 

Population  7768  whites,  800  seamen  in  priva- 
teers, 9504  negroes. 

1674.  Lord  Vaughan  appointed  Governor,  vice  Sir 
T.  Lynch. 

1675.  Eleven  hundred  persons  arrive  from  Surinam. 

1677.  Number  of  whites  enrolled  amounted  to  6000. 

1678.  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  Governor,  vice  Lord 
Vaughan. 
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1678.  Number  of  militia  452G. 

Lord  Carlisle  offers  a  new  code  of  taws ;  they 
are  indignantly  rejected  by  the  assembly. 

1679.  Dissensions  with  the  leg-islatiire ;    assembly 
dissolved. 

1680.  Lord  Carli.sle  leaves  Sir  H.  Morgan,  Deputy 
Governor.' 

Forts  Rupert  and  Carlisle  built. 

1681.  Jan.  1,  Divine  service  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  church  at  Port  Royal. 

Sir  T.  Lynch  appointed  Governor. 

1682.  Twenty-eight  new  laws  passed  by  the  assembly 
and  confirmed  by  the  King. 

1684.  Colonel  Molesworth  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 

T.  Lynch  as  Governor. 
1G87.  Duke  of  Albemarle  succeeded  Colonel  Moles- 
worth  as  Governor, 

Mosquito  Indians  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  crovm. 

Terrible  dissensions  in  the  island. 
Free  toleration  and  exercise  of  religion  granted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
1688.  It  was  computed  that  Jamaica  required  annu- 
ally 10,000  negroes. 

Duke  of  Albemarle  dies. 

1690.  Lord  Inchiquin  appointed  Governor. 
Grand  Jury  address  his  Majesty. 
Insurrection  of  300  slaves  ;  militia  turned  out ; 

200  taken,  several  hanged  ;  insurrection  quelled. 

1691.  Sir  W.  Becston  succeeded  Lord  Inchiquin  as 
Governor. 
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1692.  June  7,  Dreadful  esirthquake  destroyed  nine- 
^  tenths  of  the  h6uses,  killed  3Q00  inhabitants,  sunk 

streets,  moved  mountains,  and  committed  the  most 
•  horrible  havoc  and  desolation. 

North  coast  of  the  island  plundered  by  290 
.  buccaneers. 

1693.  Sixteen  parishes  formed  in  Jamaica* 

In  those  of  the  county  of  Surrey  there  were 
6602  inhabitants;  of  Middlesex  8696;  and.  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  island  200Q. 

Town  of  Kingston  founded  this  year. 
Blacks  chose  Cudjoe  for  their  chief,  and  make 
open  war  against  the.  whites. 

1^694.  French  attack  Jamaica;  commit  great  barba- 
rities ;  are  defeated  by  the  militia ;  lose  700  men 
and  return  to  Espanipla  without,  effecting  a.  con- 
quest. 

1696.  An  act  passed  enjoining  masters  to  instruct 
their  slaves  in  religion  and  to  exhort  them  to 
baptism. 

1698.  Population,  7365  whites,  40,000  blacks. 

1700.  Major  General  Selwyn  appointed  Governor, 
vice  fieeston,  deceased. 

1702.  General  Selwyn  arrives. 

1703.  January  9,  Greatest  part  of  Port  Royal  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  remove  to 
Kingstown. 

Act  passed  obliging  proprietors  to  maintain  14 
white  servants  for  every  300  negroes. 

1704.  Colonel  Handaside  succeeded  Governor  Sel- 
wyn. 
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1709.  Endeavors  made  to  procure  more  wliites  with- 
out success  i  number  of  slaves  imported  in  tlic 
last  ten  years  44,376. 

1711.  Lord  Hamilton  succeeded  Colonel  Handaside 
as  Governor;  a  slave  act  passed. 

1712.  Island  shaken  by  an  eartliquake;  Savanna  la 
Mar,  a  small  sea-port  town,  entirely  washed  away 
with  all  its  inhabitants. 

Number  of  militia  2722. 

1715.  Number  of  militia  2679. 

1716.  Peter  Heyward,  Esq.  succeeded  Lord  Hamil- 
ton as  Governor. 

1717.  A  slave  act  passed. 

1718.  Sir  N.  Laws  succeeded  Peter  Heyward,  Esq. 
as  Governor. 

1720.  Number  of  whites  computed  at  00,000. 

1721.  A  free  school  founded  at  Watton,  in  the  parisli 
-    of  St.  Ann ;    boys  grounded  in  classics  were  to 

leave  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

1722.  August  28,  A  tremendous  hurricane;  Port 
Royal  overwhelmed  by  the  sea ;  20  vessels  and 
400  persons  perish  in  the  harbor. 

Duke  of  Portland  succeeds  Sir  N,  Laws  ;  Gover- 
nors  salary  doubled. 
'1726.  Assembly  settle  a  perpetual  revenue  of  £8000 
a  year  on  the  crown,  on  certain  conditions. 

October  22,  A  hurricane  did  great  damage  to 
ibe  island. 

1727.  Duke  of  Portland  succeeded  by  Governor 
Hunter. 

1728.  Assembly  congratulate  his  Majesty  oil   his 

K  U2 
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s^.^^e^ssion  to  th^  throue,  and  th^k  l^im  f9i|;ipp^^r 
ing  General  Hunter  Governor.  rriidt 

17S59.  A  present  of  £6000  voted  |to  J;][i^.,p/?vep^f 
extra  annual  salary  of  £2600  with^Tavn^.^^^j.jj^ 

1730.  Population  returned  at  7648  w^t93^.^5^^ 
J pijiegro^,  and  74,525  slaves.  ..    to  .>tr.>l 

1731*   Twde  to  Jamaica  employs  ^^^^^{(jlN^JP^ 

English  shipping.        . .  i:,, ,,,;,:,,,, ' 

]\7|32.  Mortgria^s  send  ^lissi^naries.  . ,  ... .  ,,,/ 

The  imports  from  Ja^^ica  to  Qre^t,  jp^t^j  ^t  a 

1793,.  ^he  iiun^-vyay  negrpea  letak^e  t^i«ir,)tQ¥Hi  in.t^e 
.  w^^in^,,y.MphhMMp^ 

1734.  Population  7644  .wlfj^t^s»  ^^A^.  ff^S!ff^f\^ 

,  ^^J[liinayray  negroes  coi^n^it  y^urioji^si^epr^^tions. 

Their  town,  called  "  Nanny,"  is  t^ep*^.  ^^pt 
Stoddart.  -    .        ,...,,,    ,,.^p  „  .;t,jp:,  ^M 

Island  and  shipping  suffer  greatly  by  a  hufticane. 

1735.  An  act  passed  respecting  the  sale  of  slaves. 
Troops  arrive;    runaway  negroes  desert  tlieir 

chief  town  and  retire  to  the  woods, 

1 736.  Jamaica  contains  six  forts — Fort  Charles,  Rock 
Fort,  Port  Antonio  Fort,  Fort  William,  Fort  Mo- 
rant,  and  the  Fort  at  Carlisle  Bay. 

Population,  white  inhabitants  76,000;  militia, 
horse  and  foot,  3000  men ;  independent  com- 
panies 800. 

Maroons,  under  Cudjoe  their  chief,  grow  formi- 
dable ;  troops  employed  to  reduce  them. 

1737.  By  order  of  the  assembly,  barracks  fortified 
with  bastions  are  built  near  the  haunts  of  the 
Maroons. 
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1737J  'Kfiisquito   Indians    employed    to   go  against 

them. 
1738,  A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jamaica  and  the  Maroons. 
173D.  Population  10,080  whites;  99,239  blacks. 

Rate  of  interest  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent. 
i74l'.'  Assembly  vote  5000  negroes  to  reinforce  an 
expedition  under  Admiral  Vernon. 

Act  passed  to  make  free  all  the  Mosquito  In- 
''    tHitids  imported  to  Jamaica. 

Population  10,000  whites  ;  100,000  slaVesI"^' 

|)*44L  Died  Francis  Purdigo;  a  Gtfeek,  tt^d^-lfU 

yek%y  6'm6nths,  and  4  days;' bd'wtf^' pfe^«  at 

thtf  66nqtiest  of  the  island.  '    '  ^  '*-!'"i"'l    *'■   ■ 

'''""Thfe'se^d  of  the  Guinea  grass  BtDUgM  to  J&maica 

'''by^fciciaeM.    ' 

Population  9640  whites  ;   1 12,428  negroes. 
''"'  "OCt^  20,'Town,  fort^,  and  shipping  sustain  great 

dihiage  by  a  dreadful  "hurricane. 
'J74'5.  Martial  law  proclaimed,  in  consequence  of  a 
lat^e  Spanish  force  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  island. 

Nine  hundred  slaves  form  a  plot  to  assassinate 
the  whites  ;  plot  discovered  by  a  girl, 
ii46.  Population  10,000  whites;   112,428  blacks. 
i*?4d.   Severity  of  the  law  against  runaway  sTaves 
increased. 

Act  passed  for  tTie  encouragement  of  settlers. 
Admiral  Knowles  and  Governor  Trelawney  leave 
'  "Jamaica,  and  receive  complimentary  farewell  lettfers 

from  the  legislature. 
1751.  Imports  from  Jamaica  rated  at  £2131,728  5*, 
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1752.  Court  house  built  at  Savannah  laMv;  bar- 
racks below  it  for  seventy  men. 

Quantity  of  patented  land  in  Jamaica  1»600,000 
acres. 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  mules  annually 
required  by  the  planters* 

One  hundred  and  eight  families  and  fifteeai  arti- 
ficers settle  in  Jamaica. 

1753.  Inhabitants  of  Kingston  petition  the  King  to 
make  Kingston  the  seat  of  government  in  lieu  of 
St.  Juan  de  la  Vega. 

1754.  Seat  of  government  removed, 

1755.  An  organ,  value  ^440,  set  up  in  the  church 
at  St.  Jago. 

Population  12,000  whites,  130,000  slaves,  3000 
militia. 

1756.  Henry  Moore,  Esq.  appointed  Governor, 
The  large  court  house  in  Spanish  Town  begun. 
Governor  Knowles  resigns. 

Seeds  of  the  Barbados  cabbage  tree  first  intro- 
duced. 

Imports  from  England  to  Jamaica  rated  at 
£  348,720  4^.  dd. 

1758.  An  act  passed  dividing  the  island  into  three 
circuits,  in  each  of  which  assizes  to  be  held  three 
times  a  year. 

1759.  Records,  books,  and  public  papers  removed 
from  Kingston  to  Spanish  Town ;  great  rejoicings 
in  consequence ;  Spanish  Town  illuminated. 

1760.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  stamped  and 
increased  in  value. 

Act  passed  to  punish  obeah  men ;  slaves  for- 
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bidden  to  possess  arms;    to  have  two  successive 
holidays,  or  to  drum. 

1760.  Dangerous  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
Revolt  quelled ;  ringleaders  hung  up  in  irons ; 

loss  to  the  island  from  this  event  £100,000. 

Several  regulations  passed  for  preventing  future 
revolts. 

Act  passed  declaring  Kingston,  Savannah  la  Mar, 
Montego  Bay,  and  St.  Lucia  free  ports  under  certain 
restrictions. 

1761.  Number  of  negroes  estimated  at  146,000, 
Deficiency  tax  doubled. 

An  act  passed  rendering  null  and  void  any  grant 
or  devise  from  a  white  person  to  a  negro  or  mu- 
latto exceeding  £2000  currency, 
17G2.  The  Govemor'a  house  completed;  expense  of 
building  and  funiishing  it  estimated  at  £30,000 
currency. 

1763.  Rear  Admiral  Keppel,  on  the  Jamaica  station, 
relieved  by  Rear  Admiral  Sir  William  Bumaby. 

1764.  Imports  from  Jamaica  to  Great  Britain  amount 
to  £1,076,156  U.  9d.  ;  and  from  England  to  Ja- 
maica £456,528  Is.  l\d. 

Number  of  slaves  imported  10,223. 

Coach  horses  of  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
seized  for  debt ;  Assembly  consider  this  an  insult 
to  their  dignity  ;  are  about  to  take  violent  mea- 
sures and  are  dissolved  in  consequence. 

1765.  March  26,  New  Assembly  meet;  .support  the 
measures  of  the  old  ;  are  prorogued. 

August    13,    Assembly    meet   again ;    Si^eaker 


^  /«p6Mie».  to  wpply  tn  ithiiiifiinTfiiwfl  iini(|M  iWMl 

,.  i  .!g^j>|$ttiiw%^|fiB^toUinifthe  ioipQttiilMibqSAiBB ; 
l^l^^v&mt^i^f^patrw?Ga!^^  ie(useftsliu|o|piidit 

and K^l4aldw<KandpiIll^lBea. whites;  WMWiiliftia'd 
L^o^teSI.  ni  fa9xoIqiti'> 'gmcfqiifo  to  flsanooT 

7fl(9p  whitesj:  l^fi|9Jlf,pfg^^ie8^;(f»^nili*.iof,  tattle 
,  mP^^^<  y4»iw  pf  ^pftits.i.  Jlj^WJCIPQ. i^tfUHgJ 

^^re  (supposed'! liy  lig^^tning)  and  i«,imtiii#l  con- 

1769.  Plot  of  the  negroes  of  Kingstcin,  toi  hMa^lj^e 
,,,tqj^-w4  m»Jli«R  th§p^l»|^bite«ita,<ii8coy«i4d  by« 

black  girl ;  plot  defeated.  .,  nj;  i ; .  :  i    -lij 

17,7Pf  f^,  lyjaekjena^e,  .feq,  a{>po^^ilQ<Hninoda«^«f 
,3,j»f„^ipf  9i^<Tes§f!l^  w^!^  s|»tiw,vie9  fainter. 
Exports  from  Jamaica  amount  (jkpi£lj^8^80 
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F.1773.  Exports  from  Jamaica  : 

To  Great  Briuin.     To  America. 

Sugar,  hhds.  (13cwts.  each)   93,400         2,400 

'  Rum,  pBDcheons  ....      17,280         8,700 

Molasses,  ditto     ....       4,140         5,700 

Coffee^  cwts 3,084         2,863 

•Indigo,  lbs 131,100  300 

-  Cottbn,  lbs 404,400         8,800 

Pimento,  lbs 137,970       S5;20b 

Febraary  20,  Sir  Basil  Keith,  KDight/aj^piliQted 

•  ■©(rtemor.  '-'■■■'■  '''    '■'"' 

Tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  JliiMtffca"(ial- 
I'cUlrited  at  70,000  tons;    carreiit  silvtr 'diitased 
21  per  cent,  by  "  clipping  villains." 
I  1774'.  Jatnajea  exports  G547  cwta.  of  cofivre.       ' 

Debating  society  Of  .Jamaica  decide  that  the  trlide 
to  Africa  for  slaves  was  neither  consistent  wfth 
sound  policy,  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  morality. 

Legislature  pass  bills  to  restrict  the  slave  trade  ; 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  petition  against  them ;  British 
board  of  trade  refuse  to  consent  to  the  restrictions. 
Population  12,737  whites,  4093  free  negroes, 
192,787  slaves;  number  of  slaves  this  yeitt^'&n- 
ported  18,648.  '      '''' 

1776.  The  assembly  of  Jamaica  petition  in  frtriif 'of 

the  Americans.  '  '^  -'"^''' 

1776.  The  American  war  causes  a  rise  in  the  pHre 
of  things  ustd  to  support  the  slaves  to  four  times 
their  usual  value. 

An  insurrection  of  the  negroes  ;  quelled  by  Sir 
B.  Keith;    120  homeward  bound  ships  detained. 


Vm&L  Oetoiii^fNadfiil  iiiirriaiiie  aafrMilii^ 

niilied  lit  £7(X3s)O0B;iter)iiig i.^ooiiii.iii 

i    l^^gstoii  i)d«itikaiits  .subscribe  i^l^OO&i^  4lie 

l^L^  jJiiidsMi'  not  yiMMpfi^ .  ..^  ^  . ^ :         u  ^iiUl v>i..  Jii. '  t 
1  Jtmaioa  agam:4djchted  ly  miwrkaaef  Major 

1782.  Fife  iit  Kioggtop^  80  hammmmi  ■torts  iwiiil 
f ;  dbwiM^bUMgte£fiOQ^O00wl  1^   i  xr    ^i  i^i  ' 

and  4500   negroes  came  from  Charkstowny  in 

America,  to  settle  in  Jamaica. 
1784.  Island  suffers  frmn  a  hurricane. 
1786.  Another  violent  hurricane. 
J  787.  Import  of  slaves  to  Jamaica  in  a  medium  of 

four  years  10,451 ;  re-exports  3619. 

Population  23,000  whites,  4093  free  people  of 
\    color,  256,000  slaves. 
1788.  A  slave  act  passed,  also  an  act  respectii^  the 

burial  of  the  dead. 

Valuation  of  property  in  this  island;  patented 

estates,  as  taxed  per  acre,  £1,860,000;  n^roes 

280,000. 
,       Exports  of  coffee  l,201,8011bs. 
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788.  Anit;lio ration  slave  act  passed. 

1789.  Exports  75,000  hhds  of  sugar. 

1790.  Methodist   Chapel    at    Kingston    completed, 
rge  enough  to  contain  1500  persons. 

Times  of  the  law  terras  altered. 

1791.  Population  30,000  whites,  10,000  free  black 
and  colored  people,  250,000  negroes,  and  1400 
maroons. 

Slave  act  passed. 
1793.  Bread-fruit-trees  introduced  into  Jamaica. 
J79G.  Rebel  maroons  taken  prisoners,  and  GOO  trans- 
ported to  Halifax. 

1797.  Jamaica  exports  7,931,021  lbs.  of  coffee. 

1798.  Jamaica  exports  83,350  hhds.  of  sugar,  and 
70,823  cwts.  of  coffee. 

Value  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  £10,240,000. 

1799.  Three  hundred  guineas  voted  by  the  assembly 
to  Captain  Hamilton,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Sur- 
prise, for  cutting  the  Hermoine  out  of  Port  Ca- 
vallo. 

Jamaica  exports  94,500  hhds.  of  sugar. 

Assembly  vote  £10,000  as  a  gratuity  for  the 
Bread-fruit-tree  expedition  commanded  by  Captain 
Bligh. 

Jamaica  exports  82,527  cwts  of  coffee. 

1800.  Expenses  of  the  naval  dockyard  of  this  island 
amount  to  £140,000, 

Exports    of    coffee    106,223    cwts.  ;   of   sugar 
110,300  hhds. 
.801.    Major-general  Nugent    appointed   Governor, 
vice  Earl  Balcarrcs. 


1801.  Exports  121,368  cwts.  of  coffee.  i4^,2^hQs. 
of  sugar. 

Number  of  slaves  in  this  island  367,094,;  im- 
ported 11,309;  exported  270.  *     _/ 
Number  of  Methodists  amount  to  600. 

1802.  Act  passed  by  the  assembly  forbidding  Metho- 
dists to  preach. 

Number  of  negroes  307,199;  tmpoi^  8131 ; 
exported  2554.  i        /  ' 

1803.  Five  hundred  Methodists  in  Kingstowp. 
Conspiracy  among  the  blacks  discbveredy  two 

ringlcad,ers  executed,  and  many  made  prisoners. 

Exports  of  coffee  117,936  cwts.;  87,3o6  hlid*. 
ofsugar. 

Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  two  )'eaK  76w: 
exports  2402.  ,  '"  ,' 

Number  of  negroes  308,689.  ''  ,!",. 

1804.  Number  of  negroes  308,542;  imported  5079; 
exported  1811.       ,,  ,  -  ,  ,  ,"    ^' 

^xportsof  sugM  I^olp6oilids.''    '  '  .'    ^ 

1805.  Exports  of  sugar  mim  Jamaica  I26,06olUids. 
,     ,  Population  ^8,009  whites,  9000  people  9^'coior^ 

'^2y6;666  slaves.       '      ' 

1806.  Number  qfMethodiats  832. 

"kumher  of  slaves  312,^^1  ;  exported  166  •  im- 
ported 84871 

1807.  Act  passed  to  prevent  the  preachbg  of  Metho- 
dists. 

Number  of  slaves  319,351;  imported  16,263; 
exported  336. 

Vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Admiral  Dacres  for  his 
exertions  in  protecting  the  commerce  of  Jamaica. 
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1^08.  Mutiny  of  the  Second  West  India  Regiment; 
mutiny  quelled;  14  rebels  killed,  5  wounded, 
24  tEikeu  prisoners  ;  of  the  prisoners  10  were  tried 
and  7  executed. 

Differences  between  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
nti£3 ;  assembly  prorogued  in  consequence  ;  great 
part  of  ttie  town  at  Montego  Bay  destroyed  by  fire. 
I    ril'f^P'^  Ram,  a  black  man,  died,  aged  140- 
Importation  of  slaves  ceased  to  be  legal. 
Number  of  slaves  323,827.  '^"^^  , 

1809. 'Number  of  slaves  323,7 1 4 . 

Plot  of  the  negroes  to  assassinate  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingston    discovered   by    George    Bui^ess,  a 
deserter  from  the  Second  West  India  Regiment. 
IplO,,  Number  of  slaves  313,683. 
isil  Number  of  slaves  326,830.         ,,',.,'.'  " 
1812.  Shock  of  an  earthquake  fell  inTiov^mu^. 
18i3.  Bill  passed  extea<ling  tlie  privileges  of  people 
of  color. 

Number  of  slaves  317,424. 
Sarah  Anderson,  a  black  woman,  died,  aged  140 
years. 
i814.  Number  of  slaves  315,385;  £8000  subsmtwd 

to  build  a  presbyterian  church  in  Kingston. 
1815.  Port  Royal  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  jsland 
suffers  by  a  hurricane ;  number  of  slaves  313,814. 


Its*?:.  .-^-^  •  Ci'fa^J    :;  :.j:  ^k'>  i;»  :   >.^-ji^^,^u»*l   .la^- 

CHAPTER  IlLu  »>  >7  u.>  n  lin; 

44..«.:   ■•■'••:   •;'"'to-^.D:   1811/ ■      ■'    :•'.•'"'•'' 

/,  ul\J  .'^!;'.i.'  u.'  vi.H':  C'.N^.l-'.  j;j  .'-wi   .»t*^:i  m1h| 

.    '  ^        .  J;  .t^-.'i.ii|tiiMi  o  ^"  ;'  .*       »M  !>*jr  -r. 

This  islwd^  dUtt>iMMt  IgnAihtf^  FMblMci^  it  » 
siippontdi  abitot  AifNtadyirfA^ 

the  exact  period  ifi  not  known.    They  put  some  hogi 

on  shore,  and  then  deserted  it|  after  which  we  hear 

nothing  of  it  till  the  yeht 

1605.  When  the  Oliph  Blossom,  Captain  Cataline, 
from  Portsmouth,  touched  here,  and  finding  it  un- 
peopled, the  crew  erected  a  cross^  with  this  in^rip- 
tion,.  ^^  James,  King  of  England  and  this  liland,'' 

"    and  depart^,  after  refreshing  themselves ,  with 

. .  birds,  fish,  and  hogs. 

1624.  The  ship  William  and  John,  Captain  Powell, 
arrived  in  Barbados,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
James  Town. 

Earl  of  Marlborough  received  a  grant  of  this 
island  from  King  James;   under  this  nobleman's 
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patronage  Sir  W.  Courteen  sent  out  two  ships,  and 
landed  30  men  on  the  leeward  part  of  the  island. 
k  1C24.  Fortifications  commenced  ;    Captain  W.  Dean 

acting  Governor, 
■  1627.  King  Charles  I.  granted  Earl  of  Carlisle  the 
Island  of  Barbados,  who  compromised  his  dispute 
with  Lord  Marlborough  by  agreeing  to  pay  £300  a 
year  to  that  nobleman  and  his  heirs, 
I- 1629.  Lord  Carlisle's  grant  renewed. 

July  5,  Sixty-four  adventurers  landed  at  Bar- 
bados, with  Charles  Wolferstone  as  their  Governor, 
and  commenced  a  settlement  at  the  bridge,  now 
Bridgetown,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island. 

Windward  and   leewarc^  settlers  disagree ;   lee- 
ward settlers  submit. 
'       Sir  William  Tufton  comes  out  Governor. 

Charles  Saltonstall  arrives  with  200  more  colo- 
nists, and  other  requisites  for  a  plantation ;  popu- 
I  lation  between  15  and  1600  persons, 
[1631.  Captain  Hawley  arrives  as  Governor,  vice  Sir 
W.  Tufton,  who  petitions  against  Hawley,  and  is 
shot  for  an  act  of  mutiny. 

1 1633.  Richard   Peers    left    Deputy  Governor,  vice 
Hawley  recalled. 

1 1634.  Hawley  reinstated  in  the  governorship. 

1 1638.  Inhabitants  of  Barbados  rebel  against  Hawley, 

who  goes  to  England, 

Earl  of  Carlisle  appoints    Mr.   Henry  Hunks 

Governor  in  his  stead. 
^1639.  Sir  H.  Hunks  arrives  in  his  government;    a 

Dutchman    from    Brazil    teaches    the  use  of  tlie 
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,  sug^  cane;   value  (^  land   increased ^inopnse- 

quehce.  .i'x) 

t44i.  Sir  H.  Hunks  succeeded  by  Captain  Bell, 
during  whose  government  tlie  cQnstitution  of  the 
island  is  settled.  r   -^r  r      r 

1646.  Many  emigrations  to  Barbados  caus^  V%T^^ 
.  English  rebellion ;  Lord  WilloughW  ,arriyea«^and 

^    IS  well  received  by  the  inhabitanis. '  r  T  ;^     if 

1647.  An  epidemic  disease  rages;  the  liyj^jig  b|un||y 
able  to  btury  .the  dead.  rr  . 

^  £ux)rits^from,Bvbfulo8  about  this  tii|H(7--i]uvg9, 
ccKton,  wool|  tobacco,  ginger,  and  tustic  .wc||od ; 
tamarind,  trees  first  planted;  pahn^traes  bfoueht 
from  the  ^ast  Jndies.  .  . 


very  conspicuous.  v^^ 

1649.  Plot  of  the  negroes  for  massacreing  all  white 
inhabitants  discovered  by  a  slave : — eighteen  of 
the  principals  put  to  death — cruel  treatment  pleaded 
as  a  cause. 

1650.  Trade  with  Barbados  forbidden  by  Parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  the  inhabitants  continuing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  The 
island  at  this  time  computed  to  contain  20,000 
white  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

Trade  of  the  island  damaged  by  the  piracies  of 
Plunket,  an  Irishman  who  pretended  to  sail  under 
commission  from  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

1651.  Oct.  16,  A  fleet  with  2000  troops  under  Sir 
G.  Ascue  capture  all  the  vessels  in  Carlisle  Bay  ; 
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me  fleet  cruizes  off  the  island  till  December;  Sir 
G.  Ascue  is  reinforced  and  lands  at  Speight's  Bay ; 
unable  to  defeat  Lord  Willoughby  ;  addresses  the 
inhabitants ;  the  people,  averse  to  hostilities,  oblige 
Lord  Willoughby  to  negociate. 

1632.  January  17,  Treaty  of  peace  ratified;  hord 
Willoughby  proceeds  to  England ;  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Searle. 
^635.    Tlie  expedition    for   St.  Domingo   collected 
at  Barbados,  and  sailed  on  31st  of  March.  , 

tCiStt.  Military  force  of  Barbados  4500  ifoot,  800 
horse. 

■  Du  Tertre  says  that  Barbados  this  year  con- 
tained two  regular  cities,  in  each  of  which  more 
iiiSti  100  taverns  might  be  reckoned,  as  well  fur- 
nished as  in  Europe. 

1661.  King  Charles  created  thirteen  baronets  in 
Barbados  in  one  day. 

1663.  Mr.  Kendall  sent  delegate  to  King  Charles 
by  the  Barbadians ;  makes  terms  which  the  latter 
refuse  to  ratify  ;  Lord  Willoughby  arrives  ;  badly 
received. 

Sept.  23,  Act  passed  for  levying  4  J  per  Cent. ; 
proprietary  government  terminated ;  Barbados 
under  protection  of  the  crown. 

1666.  July  28,  Lord  Willoughby  left  Deputy-go- 
vernors, and  sailed  from  Barbados  in  a  fleet  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  ships,  was  totally  lost  in 
a  hurricane;  Lord  W.  Willoughby,  his  brother, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Barbados,  in  his  stead. 

1667.  An  English  fleet  arrived  at  Barbados. 


oJBO' 

1668.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  destroyed  by  fire. 

1G70.  Population  of  Barbados  50,000  whites  and 
100,000  black  and  colored  inhabitants,  whose  pH>- 
ductive  labor  employed  60,000  tons  of  shipping. 

1 673.  King  Charles,  by  a  new  commission,  appointed 
Lord  Willoughby  Governor  of  Barbados. 

1674.  Colonel  Codrington  left  Barbados  for  An- 
tigua. 

Sir  Jonathan  Atkins  appointed  Governor,  vice 
Lord  "Willoughby,  deceased ;  total  population 
120,000  ;  decrease  since  1670  being  30,000. 

August  10,  Three  hundred  houses  blown  down 
by  a  iiurricane,  plantations  destroyed,  eight  snips 
wrecked,  200  persons  killed. 

1675.  Another  dreadful  harricane  in  August  laid  the 
country  waste ;  Barbadians  petition  government  to 
take  off  the  4J  per  Cent  tax;  petition  refused." 

1676.  April  21,  Law  passed  by  the  legislature  to 
prevent  the  slaves  from  attending  Quaker's  meet- 
ings ;  40U  ships  of  IdQ'tODs  employed  tn  thult;  to 

'^BfU-bados;    Populaticin   21,725    whites,    32,473 

negroes. 
iwS.  Sir  R.  Dutlon  ai^ioted  Governor,  vice  Sir  J. 

Atlcins,  recalled. 
I168O'.  Sir  K.  DuttoQ  arrived  at  the  seat  of  goveti^ 

ment, 
1681.  Law  passed  for  prohibiting  an  negroes  to  attend 

any  kind  of  meeting-houses. 
1685..  Sir  R.  Dutton  laid  an  additional  Auty  on  sugar ; 

government  petitioned  against  it  without  efiSecf;  Sir 

R.  Dutton  returns  to  England  ;  Cah»id  Stede  left 
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Deputy-governor  ;  a  present  of  £1000  voted  by  the 

Assembly  to  Colonel  Stede. 
1G86.  An  act  passed  for  puoisliing  slaves  without 

trial  by  jury. 
,  August  8,  An  act  passed  for  making  those  pay 

Bnes  who  should  kill  a  slave. 
1,689^  August  1,  Seven  hundred  men,  equipped  at 

the  cost  of  the  island,  sailed  under  Sir  J.  Thornhill 

from  Barbados  to  assist  the  English  at  St.  Kitts 

against  the  French  inhabitants. 
1G90.  An  act  passed,  by  order  of  King  William,  for 

liberating  the  rebels  concerned  in  the  Duke  of 

Monmouth's  rebellion. 

1693.  Barbados  afflicted  by  a  dreadful  sickness ;  the 
inhabitants  reduced  to  great  distress. 

1694.  Colonel  F.  Russel  appointed  Governor,  vice 
Kendall  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty; 
£2000  voted  by  the  assembly  to  the  new  Governor. 

Epidemical  disease  rages;  two  men  of  war 
manned  to  protect  the  harbour. 

Hannibal  slave  ship  brings  a  cargo  of  negroes  ; 
320  die  on  the  passage;  most  of  the  ships  in  the 
road  put  on  shore  by  a  hurricane  three  weeks  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Hannibal. 

1695.  Two  thousand  pounds  more  voted  by  the  as- 
sembly to  the  Hon.  F.  Russel ;  French  fleet  bound 
to  Carthagena  passed  Barbados ;  F.  Bond  ap- 
pointed Governor,  vice  Russel  deceased. 

1698.  July  26,  Ralph  Grey,  Esq.  arrives  as  Governor ; 
£2000  voted  to  him  by  the  assembly,  and  £500  for 
rent  of  a  house. 

592 


Christoplier*  y4f^l44  *^trii  i^r  (•nr^ithii 

^Ofl.  Qdriirti^Mr  G^^  les¥eil  Bad^M  ftr  JiMihrorjr 
^d74  ifW«ii  June  1696  to  Def^bea^lfa^f/aijfiSS 

1712.  Popu}lltiO*224ffi8nifliite8^i^ 

Captain  Hume  sails  frdntitlmi  island  alfUir  the 
pirates.  -^       •     .     .     ,«»;       i: 

Legislature  enact  that  aai^r  slvve- who  hkB  •  b^n 
.  one  year  upon  the  island  audi  runs  aws^^  remaii^g^ 
•absent  thirty  days,  shall  have  "One  of  his  feet 
♦  cut  offi"  i 

1720.  An  order  in  council  was  issued  conveyii^  eer- 
tail) ,  directions  to  Goremors,  on  account  of  co^ 
plaints  brought  against  R.  Lowther,  Esq.  the  then 
Governor  of  Barbados.  >  ! 

1721.  H.  Worsley,  Esq.  appointed  Governor  by  let- 
jtor$^ patent/dated  January  IL     r  »    u^  ^^.     :^-  i 

\   Jailqary  20,  King's  Cottncil  issued  hei  order  for 
remotring^ight  Justices  of  the  Peaee^  ftow '  tb^ir 
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r  situations  in  Barbados,  for  having  passed  two 
arbitrary  and  cruel  sentences. 
1722.  The  assembly  voted  £G000  a  year  sterling  a,s 
tbe  Governor's  salary,  and  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings 
'-a/head  on  negroes. 
1727.  July,  Thomas  Paget,  Esq.  appointed  Governor, 
:-viofe  Worsley. 

1728.  Assembly    of    Barbados    declare    themselves 
/unable  to  bear  more  taxes,  and  request  the  Go- 
vertior  to  assist  them  with  part  of  his  salary  in  re- 
pairing the  forts  and  batteries.  '  '  ' 
L73(Ki  Session  House  and  Prison  finished ;  expense 
'  iof.*recting  them  £5000,  raised  by  a  tax  on  tbe 
inhabitants.     Barbados  exports  this  year  22,769 
hogsheadfi  of  sngar,  valued  at  £340,390. 
1731. ■  Assembly  complain  to  the  King,  "that  the 
public  good  has  been  neglected,  the  fortifications 
gone  to  ruin,  the  public  stores  embezzled,  and  all 
the  officers  busied  in  nothing  but  how  to  raise 
their  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  the  people." 

1733.  Lord  Viscount  Howe  arrived  at  Barbados  as 
Governor ;  £4000  a  year  voted  as  his  salary  ;  state 
of  the  fortifications  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
of  the  legislature. 

1734.  Great  distress  arising  from  a  want  of  rain. 
1736.  Lord  Howe  dies  ;  £500  voted  to  his  lady,  who 

dies  three  days  after  the  Governor. 
I73G.  Barbados  reported  to  have  22  castles  and 
forts,  2C  batteries  mounted  with  463  guns,  many 
honeycombed,  and  100  wanting  to  complete  the 
fortifications.  White  inhabitants  17,680  ;  Militia, 
horse  and  foot,  4326. 
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1 736.  Barbados  leturaed  ^q  yearly  aTeiage  ^,769 

hhds.  of  sugar, 

1 738.  Month  of  Man^li,  3000  pevsobs  laid  up  wkh 
tlie  small  pox ;  inocuiation  successiiiUy  prEurtised. 

Sir  Humphrey  Howarth  appomted  Governor, 
vice  Sir.  O.  Bridgman,  Bart ;  Lord  Viscoiait  Gkige 
made  Governor,  vice  Bridgman,  deceased. 

}740.  R.  Byng,  Esq.  GoTemor  died. 

J  748.  Population  returned  15,252  whites,  167  free 
negroes,  47,025  slaves.  Governor  Greenville  re- 
marked that  the  jeal  number  was  25,000  whites, 
68,000  blacks. 

1753.  Number  of  negroes  69^0. 

175&  Charles  Pilford,  Esq.  appoint^  (jk^^haor, 
vice  Greenville.  -  * 

1757.  One  hundred  pistoles  voted  to  Captaun  Mid- 
dleton,  of  the  navy,  for  his  exertions  in  protecting 
the  trade. 

1759,  January  3rd,  Commodore  Hughes  arrived  with 
his  fleet,  and  on  the  13th  sailed  for  Martinique. 

1761.  Yearly  average  of  sugar  returned  this  year 
25,000  hhds. 

1764.  April  30,  the  French  king  issued  an  ordi- 
nance establishing  regulations  for  the  practice  of 
surgery  in  the  French  West  India  Islands. 

Captains  of  men  of  war  had  orders  to  sieze  all 
foreign  ships  found  in  British  ports ;  these  orders 
were  withdrawn  in  July. 

1765.  Moravian  Missionaries  arrived  at  Barbados. 

1766.  On  the  night  of  May  13  a  fire  in  Bridgetown 
destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  £300,000 
sterling. 
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December  27,  Ajiother  fire  completed  the  ruin 
of  Bridgetown. 

1769.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  import  to 
Barbados  some  of  the  rich  soil  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

1770.  Value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  this 
island  £311,012,  to  America  £119,828,  and  to 
the  other  islands  £1173. 

1772.  Great  Britain  imported  from  her  colonies 
1,700,345  cwt.  of  sugar,  from  whence  she  derived 
a  revenue  of  £513,436. 

1773.  Population  of  Barbados  1 8532  whites,  68,548 


Edward  Hay,  Esq.  appointed  Goverrjor, ,  vice 
Admiral  Spry.  ,  ,         _ 

1775.  Crops  bad;  only  6,400  pots  of  sugar,  of  70153. 
each,  made  on  thirty-one  estates  ;  one  estate  usually 
makes  more. 

1 780.  October  1 0,  A  dreadful  hurricane  laid  all  waste ; 
>.,  it  destroys  nearly  all   the    live  stock  and  4326 

inhabitants ;    loss    to    the    colony    estimated    at 
£1,320,504  sterling. 

Number  of  negroes  in  Barbados  68,284. 

1781.  Negro  population  63,208  persons.      ,      \'' _ 

,  December  5,  Rear  Admiral  Hood  tuTlves'  With 

his  fleet.  .      .  ' '       1 

,1783.  Number  of  slaves  62,258.  ','  '"'^J^" 

1784.  Sir  J.  Steele  introduces  the  systein  of  Tolun- 

tary  task  work  among  his  negroes ;    number  of 

slaves  61,808. 

Part  of  an  estate  called  Crab  Hole,  under  Hac- 
kleton's  Cliff,  slipped  in  the  direction  from  north 
to  south  several  hundred  yards. 


''Wfi»a>»BN.'n!)i."W»w"^liai»-ai  fe'  i»<*>tHii» 

Prince  William  Henry  arrived  in  the  West  Inditf  1 
as  Captain  of  tile  Pegasus  frigate. 

Population  of  Barbados  10,107  wliite5,83S  flBTl 
people  of  color.  t.  ,  :l.  ;xt  r '  »t 

September  2,  Great  damage  done  aswng  tl^^l 
houses  and  shipping  by  a  hurricane ;  a  spknd^ 
meteor  appeared  from  behind  a  darii  cloud. ddnng 
forty  minutes.  .\        *1 

ftJ-^SfeU'l'Bftsa  E.liim  toI  Ml  aaiafibMliiM'.IOW 
1788.  Handier  of  negnM  64,405 ;  nlvi^tMlim 

negroes  90>0b0 ;  IKyiilg^MftmeP9dr»iNfcffiyMR 
black;^  and  colored  fwppl?.,?.!  j-]  .  ■!  . !  i)'  ,{•■  f/    ji  -  ■ 

178^  A  Methodist,  ineeti^g^pi^^iltjliyi.fv^baliip- 
tioQ  and  opened  ,qp,A»BM^  l^th'j  4^9fiQnmgt^i.hif 
the  ii^abitant^.^  ^acks.f9JC^id4e4tort4l^;:rBar" 
bad0s  exported.. ^.^^^^^'f^  sugaF.;-mearIy-.aU 
the  island,  c^nsistii^^t  1QM70  tcresttepoim^ib'  < 
(ff^tivated.      -  ,    .■      ,,    .  ;  ,  ;    ;     ,    ,  .;         - 

179p^  .Moravian  ntissionaifbEu  have  a  eoiigt^E;gt|tiQti «{ 

forty  baptized  oegroes  with  numerous  otheas._,'-  -.y 

Sir  J.  Stede  registerahiftjslaAes.afi  qopybold^ ; 

gives  them  grants  of  land,  and  abolishes  wlHtraiy 

pyjoishff^nt;  plan,  succeed^,  .-.i.  ,...1  ■  .i/    ..--■ 

1791.  Missionaries'  congregation  44  adults,  3,  diii- 
'!'*"■  .,._  ,.,..     .;■  -J     1:  -W.     *"■■ 

1792.  April,  King  George,  slave  ship,  wrecked  to 
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windward  of  the  island ;    280  slaves   drowned ; 
number  of  slaves  in  Barbados  65,074. 

1796.  Number  of  Methodists  50;  sixteen  French 
privateers  taken  this  year. 

1797.  Methodists  think  of  quitting  the  island  ;  nam- 
bers  reduced  to  21.  ''  • 

1798.  Valae  of  slaves  in  Barbados  estimated  at 
£2,484,600.  '""?* 

Methodist  preacher  leaves  the  island.  '  ^^*'° 

1799.  Barbadoes  exports  ll,400hlids.  of  sugar.  ""^^ 
,800.  Nov.  29,  Lord  Seaforth  appointed  Governor^''  ~ ' 

Methodists  again  attempt  to  establish  tliemselv^'s 
without  success.  '''   ^■'i.'''    "on..i 

,801.  Manumission  tax  for  males  £20O'^'b^;''^ 
females£300.  i  ,i- )  -.  v.^:;  ir-  l.',  <■  ^    >-*V. 

Methodist  preacher  lands  and  is  pkirtriierf^fliS 
protection  of  the  Governor.  '  "^ " '" 

1802.  Methodists  increase  to  36 ;  chapel  repairfed,  ' 
Governor  proposes  a  law  "to  make  the  milrc^  " 

of  a  slave  felony  ;"  Assembly  resent  the  proposJlll' 

1803.  The  imports  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  tW6 
years,  to  Barbados  1050  per  annum,  exports  28.  " 

1804.  Methodists  in  society  amount  to  49.  '  ■"'' 

1 805.  Act  passed  making  the  murder  of  a  slave  deatfi* 
to  the  perpetrator ;  Barbados  exported  OOOOhh^V ' ' 
of  sugar.  ' '  "' 

Population  15,000  whites,  2130  people  of  (»for, 
60,000  negroes.  i 

1806.  Methodists,  in  number,  20  whites,  21  colored' 


people. 
1807.  Methodists  continue 


ICVt 
.mb 


884  .    '  A»pfNX«x« 

1B08.  Octobers,  liMteowt  Oetteral  George  Beck- 
with  appomted  Govemor* 

1809.  Number  of  aktves  ttui  year  09,969. 

1810.  An  act  passed  to  Rpeal  an  act  which  prohi- 
hibited  Quakers  fiom  canying  negroes  to  their 
meSetiiigs.  -  ^-.w 

Hmmbat  of  sh^rw  69»149; 

1811.  Free  people  of  color  petition  to  be  admitted  as 
witnesses  in  eottrta  of  law;  petitMn  rejected. 

Scarcity  of  piOTnions,  and  a  long  droingl^fi,-; 
JJTegTO  iDongr^iation  of  theGhuttkiofitlHfcUWtod 


Biethren  itf  Sharon;  nnknbef,  'M7*'1kblideit  74 
males. 

Population  13,794  whites,  slaves  69,182^  fiee 
|)eople  of  color  2^61%; t.itofid^' tf  (infciiiilM^ 
rjt>r87^^689;   'i        -  '^bri'.uiL^'^'yUjn.r.runi;^  t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  ST.  VINCENT,  FROM  A.D.  1506  TO 
A.D.   1812. 


Coke, 
Edvaids, 


Sou  they. 


I 


AVTHORITltS. 

Universai  History, 
Pailiamentary  Oocumeats, 
AlHeaa  Xustitution  ReporLs, 
Colonial  Returns, 

Thb  Island  of  St.  Vincent  was  discovered  on  the  22d 
of  January,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  so  called  from  that 
day,  being  the  feast  of  St,  Vincent. 
1596.  Tbe  ship  Darling  touched  at  St.  Vincent  in 
her  way  from  Guiana  to  England. 

•  «  •  * 

1643.  M.  de  Bretigny,  en  his  way  to  taite  tbe  com 
mand  at  Cayenne,  touched  at  St.  Vincent. 

1655.  Du  Parquet  sends  150  men  under  Lieut.  Pier- 
riere  to  destroy  the  Charaibs  ;  French  land,  defeat 
the  natives,  ravage  the  island,  and  return  to  Mar- 
tinique. 

1656.  Mortality  among  the  Pelicans;  shores  of  St. 
Vincent  covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

1660.  March  31,  Peace  between  the  Charaibs,  Eng- 
lish, and  French;  St.  Vincent  left  in  possession  of 
the  natives. 


cent,  with  some  other  islands.  .?3YBh  OCi-i 

1675.  4,^f^|^i^^iiQ>>jfniei^)^nprt4lik^iNan90 

1719.  ]t^(i^P{if MviJ§«i«  mii^i|ni%M^ 

„4I^  %f  fM  CiNUailMI  agf^9ilitlw()»iMli(»oFie&ch 

aii^^fS^*^  H«t;,tk'  Joi-idiuM  ImsnsOot  000^ 

1722.  June  22,  Duke  (^  Montagt^  (i«i|sDl&9*it 

f  flfitliifiinlffn^  ^i\  SHiksatfletitlMBMi^fC^Hrtiiiftif riur 
made  Depn^-goveraor ;  veraela  a^tofttbifaim 

1723.  C^]|f9t^^]|i^ 

natives,  but  finds  a  settlbnent  not  ptaeticaMftii^ 

fropf^  Ujiose  \^h(>  e^ciip^4 ,  ^hipw^e^k^i  wacfUnta'Ct^ 
eppO;  number  of  Q1^8^ri^h»>4PflQ.trr^     n  r  t    i 
Blacks  and  Cbaraibs  always  at  war* , 
1762.  Island  taken  by  the  English  from  the  '^nss^ 
wha  had  violated  th^  contract  and ^obtainefla 
j.    sejtjtiement.       ;  ,  . 

PppiiJation  800  ^hiites,  3000  slaves.       t 
^;^.  Yalpe  f4* e^poirt»  i^Q3>32^  j>er  annum.i    r       - 
1763.,  February  10,  St  Vincent  ceded  to  Gi^atQri- 
.    tain  by  treaty,    r  .  :»   .,  .-  i 

French^  population.  bietvK^en  r  4000  and  5000 ; 
Qh^Liwfcs.JlQOO  fightingjme^^  .    ,, 

Many  French  sell  their  property  and  leave  the 
illand;  number  of  black  Cbaraibs  2OOO4 
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17G8.  Population  G95  whites;  1138  free  negroes, 
3430  slaves. 

General  R.  Melville  appointed  Governor. 
17G4.  Population,  2104  whites,  7414  slaves. 
li       Proclamation    issued    for    sale   of   the    Crown 
lands — 20,000  acres  granted  to  Mr.  Swinbouroe, 
4000  to  General  Monckton,  20,538  sold  by  auction 
for  £162,854.  11*.  Id. 

Duke  of  Montague's  claim  to  the  island  judged 
I:  intalid. 

Island  produced   12000  andoiilles  of  tobaceo, 
-  7900'cwtB.  of  cocoa,  14,700  cwts.  of  coffee. 
t7€7'JiAn''act  passed  declaring  slaves  to 'b6' Veal 
ceatiUiei' ■>'-'-'!-"    ■  ■  ,,..,■; 

1768.  Cli&raib  lands  in  St.  Vincent  ordered  to  he 
surveyed  and  sold  ;  commissioners  proceed  to  sui^ 
vey  them  ;  Cliaraibs  express  their  dissatisfoction. 
17C9.  Charaibs  express  more  discontent ;  prepare  for 
rebellion;  commissioners  cease  surveying;  peace 
agreed  upon  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be 
known. 

1771.  Commissioners  propose  an  exchange  of  lands 
favorable  to  the  Charaibs  ;  Chantibs  refuse  and 
deny  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England. 

1772.  Dr.  G.Young,  superintendant  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  receives  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  flourishing  state  of  the  garden. 

French  instigate  the  Charaibs  to  revolt;  war 
between  the  English  and  Charaibs;  British  troops 
arrive. 

1773.  English  House  of  Commons  decide  that  the 
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Genera  DlOiTttiilQ^      '  '     .«|r«f  fiilD"  : 

ligg^ftJffiji^ijtoittriiiiilBfuJbttBM^^ 

1780.  Tremendous  httmc«ift4:)Bv»r||rhig4«i|b^ 

England;    planters  seek.  d^nlMwd^Pr^^^^o^ 
' ■  CSmraibflfi  '  i  ■;•    '•  .;)n:' 'jji-.  /ir.— /^  ti;i1;  ,    ,  }    ,.\  ' 
Edmnnd  LincoJn  appointed  Governor  ^9t^  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines^  .     » 
Act  passed  iJlowi^g^/iieirtr^  ships  to.  ti^e  to 
liStk*  Yiacwfc 

1787.  Annual  imports  of  slaves  to  St  Vincent  ip  a 
/fJBsadium  of  four  y^iM^  1926,:^xpQits  300..    , , 

Populaticm  1450  whites,   300  free  ^  pecfile  of 
.  color> n ,853  sl|i?es^    ;     ^      i,    ;. 
t .  ^r  Methodist  misi^im^es  ^fpd j  t  and  m^ep.^  permis- 
sicm  from  the  legislature  to  preach  in  the.lQourt 
-'House  on  the  Lord  s  Day.  / 

1 788.  Slaves  forbidden  to  grow  ooQQfti  qpffieen  cotton, 
or  glider. 
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1788.  Valuationof  property  in  St.  Vincent ;  patented 
estates  taxed  by  acre  £25,000,  ne^oes  15,000. 

Methodists  commence  the  iastniction  of  the 
Charaibs. 

i7ef>.  St.  Vincent  exports  6400  lilids  of  sugar. 
1790.  Methodists  fail  in  their  mission  to  the  Cha- 
'  raibs;    French  priests  tell  the  Charaibs  they  are 
ies;   number  of  Methodists  increase  greatly  in 
'the  island. 

1793.  Three  hundred  bread-fruit  plants  left  here  by 
"'Captain  Bligh  for  the  p»rpose  of  being' distributed 
'  among  the  islands. 

An  act  passed  prohibiting  the  Methodists  to 
'predch  without  a  license. 

Act  disannulled  by  his  Majesty. 

1794.  March  5,  Charaibs  suspected  of  a  design  to 
revolt;    Charaibs  revolt;    Charaibs,   assisted   by 

'the  French,  make  war. 

1795.  Governor  Seton  succeeded  by  Brigadier  Gene- 
"rtil  Meyers. 

Charaib  war  continues. 
General  Stewart  arrives. 

1796.  General  Hunter  arrives ;   Ciiaraib  war  conti- 
nues. 

General  Abercrombie  arrives  ;  Cliaraibs  totally 
'  subdued. 

Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Charaibs  sent  to  the  Island  of  Baliseau ;  war 
'  ceases. 

1797.  W.  Bentick,  Esq.  appouited  Governor  of  St. 
'  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines. 

1798.  Value  of  the  slaves  in  St  Vincent  £474,120. 
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Number  of  Bl^udiMi  iBim  than  200d. 
1801.  Aet  {iiaMd:d^4iieIton«ing^^'C8a4^  «(f 

1808U  inportiB  of  dafitflito  'Sil^faMflUt  4b% 

of  two  yean  1640 ;  no  exports. 
ie04i  iMi^fioitie  4^'&iVb«ti 

in  the  tnagazftteat  the  time.  •  '  '  ^  , 

VI    ire&ba«8'«adi806^^^^weie^;  -     / 
1806.  St  Vincent  exp<»t»41^^id04df&^^l^||ati. 
Population .  1600  '^hities,  406  people  df 

1808.  Sir  €hta^«^1lii^^  Kliip{;t;il^ia3ii;'l^ 
Navy,  appointed  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief.* 

1812.  A  terrible  eruption  of  the  SouSH^re  Mountain 
on  the  30th  April. 

*  It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  died  in 
St.  Vincent,  after  having  remained  Governor  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years. 
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1498.    August,  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
L  .    (^enada,,  and  called  it  Ascension. 

1596.  Captain  St.  Keymis  touched  at  Grenada,  in 
the  ship  Darling,  from  Guiana. 

16,50.  Du  Parquet,  tlie  French  Governor  of  Marti- 
nique, lands  in  Grenada,  exterminates  the  Cha- 
raibs,  builds  a  fort,  and  establishes  a  colony. 

1G56.  Population  consists  of  300  persons;  M.  Vau- 
minier  Governor;  every  house  fortified. 

Du  Parquet  sells  the  island  to  Count  Ceriilac 
for  30,000  crowns. 

A  rapacious  man  made  Governor,  and  shot  by 
the  inhabitants. 

16G4.  Inhabitants  complain  of  their  Governor  the 
Count  de  Ceriilac  ;  De  Tracy  goes  to  their  relief, 
finds  the  people  reduced  from  500  to  150,  deposes 


tranquillity,  and  leaves  the  islaqcf^i  I,;,  d  ii  vH  * 

1700.  Population  251  whites,  53  free  people  otnoh^f 

17,MrJ?Wnli^  d%  q#OBlap  tiJjifefSi  hi§,  propflftjFfiin 
Grenada  to  the  Frm^W^,!^ 
trade  opened  in  pppp|eqii^iiQ($ ;  Qrfwida  tlKegiDs  to 

The  isIai!4j9P|fui9|d^^^:^^ 

{?,72^,600  wflwilreijs^,  UpO 

cotton  trees. 

Stock  of  vegetable  provisions  was   5,740,450 
trenches  of  Casada,  953,596  bananna  trees,  and 
143  squares  of  potatoes  and  yams. 
1763.  Grenada  produees  1 1,000  hhds  of  sugar. 

Island  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  ninth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  10th  February. 

Proclamation  ordered  for  establishing  the  go- 
vernment of  the  island. 

General  R.  Melville  appointed  Governor. 
1765.  First  assembly  called  this  year;  4 J  per  cent, 
duty  demanded  by  Great  Britain ;  resisted  by  the 
inhabitants;   cause  tried  in  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench. 
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1765.  French  inhabitants  petition  for  the  rights  of 
a  British  subject. 

1766.  Several  su^r  works  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, hills  thrown  down,  roads  rendered  impass- 
able. 

1767.  Between  6  and  700  slaves  desert  from  their 
masters,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  mountains, 
commit  great  depredations. 

Troops  sent  to  suppress  them. 

1768.  Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  council  and 
assembly ;  great  dissensions  in  consequence ;  cul- 
tivation impeded,  commerce  injured,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  island  clergy  protracted. 

1769.  French  smuggling  schooner  captured  by  the 
Grenada  Custom  House  schooner. 

1770.  Sugar  ant  makes  its  appearance;  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  Martinique  in  some 
smuggling  vessel. 

1771.  December  27,  The  town  of  St.  George  reduced 
to  ashes  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  build- 
ings ;  damage  estimated  at  £200,000  sterling. 

W.  Leybourne  appointed  Governor. 

1773.  James  Forthton,  Esq.  dies  here,  aged  127;  he 
was  a  native  of  Bourdeaux,  and  had  been  a  settler 
in  the  West  Indies  since  1694. 

1774.  Judgment  pronounced  against  the  crown  rela- 
tive to  its  right  of  the  4i  per  cent,  duties;  duties 
abolished  in  consequence. 

177&.  November  1,  Town  of  St.  Gcoi^e  destroyed 
by  fire ;  damage  estimated  at  £500,000. 
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1776.  Grenada  produced  16,000  hhds.  of  sugar  this 
year.  ,  / 

Lord  Macartney  appointed  Governor* 

Exports   from   Grenada  and   its  dependencies 

valued  at  £600,000  sterling ;  number  of  negroes 

18,293. 

1777.  White  population  1300. 

1779.  July,  Grenada  taken  by  the  Frafich ;  iLord 
Macartney  surrenders  at  discretion ;  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  24  mortars,  and  £40,000  worth  pf  iship- 
ping  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enen^ty-     ;•     ;   i. 

jCount  Dpifaf  appointed  Governor  ^y  thQ  French  ; 
hard  terms  laid  on  the  English  inhabitantSi^  ^  ^  >  i - 
^  .     Nuijt^ber  of  slaves  35,000.,  «        ;     ^       -      "-  T 

1780.  A  dreadful  hurricane,  but  in  tibii^  island  pro- 
ductive of  good  efiept :  \t  qftrries  a^ay  the  «ugar 
ants,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  legislature  had 
voted  £20,000. 

Nineteen  sail  of  loaded  Dutch  ships  stranded 
and  beat  to  pieces  by  the  gale. 

1783.  Grenada  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Major  General  Matthew  appointed  Governor. 
Act  passed  for  allowing  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Europe  to  Grenada  in  neutral  vessels. 

1784.  Civil  and  religious  order  established — five  pro- 
testant  clergymen  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  island 
— salaries  granted  to  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

A  tax  of  Is.  6d.  currency  per  head  laid  on  all 
slaves  to  support  the  clergy. 
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1784.  Number  of  slaves  imported  to  Grenada  1688. 
Act  passed  for  regulating  the  fees  of  the  clerk 
of  the  market ;    eighteen  pence  granted  him  for 
all  slaves  flogged. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  voted  by  the  Assembly 
to  join  the  Lagoon  to  the  harbor  of  St.  George. 

1787.  St.  George  declared  a  free  port. 

Import  of  slaves  to  Grenada  in  a  medium  of 
four  years  2583,  exports  170. 

Population  996  whites,  112.5  free  people  of' 
color,  23,902  slaves. 

Grenada  produced  and  exported  13,600  hhfls.  of 
sugar. 

1788.  November,  Amelioration  slave  act  passed  by 
the  Assembly. 

Slaves  may  not  be  compelled  to  work  out  of  the 
proper   season — proper   time   given  for  rest  and 
meals — penalty  for  debauching  a  married  slave 
'    £165  currency. 

Valuation  of  property  in  Grenada ;  patented 
estates  taken  by  acre  89,000  ;  number  of  negroes 
20,000. 

Number  of  slaves  26,775  ;  free  people  of  color 
1U5;  value  of  a  male  negro  £40;  a  young 
female  £38 ;  Grenada  contains  80,000  acres  of 
land,  45,000  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
1789.  Law  passed  to  provide  guardians  for  the  pro- 
tection of  negroes ;  a  lady  fined  £500  for  cruelty 
to  a  slave. 

Coke  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada 
treat  their  slaves  with  less  severity  than  those  of 
^ther  colonies. 
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1789.  Grenada  exported  1500  hhds.  of  sugai*. 

1792.  One  third  of  the  town  of  St  George  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Ninian  Hume,  Esq.  appointed  Liaitenant^jo- 
vemor. 

1793.  White  population  of  Grenada  1000. 
Methodist  chapel  finished. 

Act  passed  allowing  £200  a  year  to  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen. 

1794.  Insurrection  of  the  slaves  and  French  inhabi- 
"  tants  commenced  at  Gauyave. 

1795.  A  detachment  of  French  troops  from  Guada- 
loupe  joined  the  insurgents  ;  English  compel  the 
enemy  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

1796.  General  Nicholls  receives  reinforcements,  takes 
Fort  George  by  storm.  French  surrender  all  their 
posts  by  capitulation.  Fedon,  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, escapes  to  the  woods. 

June  20th,  Fifty  French  inhabitants,  who  had 
joined  the  insurgents,  were  put  to  the  bar  and  con- 
demned to  execution. 

July  1st,  Fourteen  executed  on  the  parade 
ground  at  St.  George,  the  rest  respited  by  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Houstoun. 

September  30th,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
Green  appointed  Governor. 

1797.  Methodists  amount  to  116. 

Act  passed  imposing  a  tax  on  manumissions  of 
£100  per  head. 

1798.  Value  of  slaves  in  Grenada  estimated  at 
£957,040. 

1799.  Grenada  exported  12,000  hhds.  of  sugar. 
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1802.  February  2nd,  Colonel  Thomas  Hislop  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  Governor  of  Grenada. 

1803.  Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  two  years 
1097,  export  2. 

1804.  Major  General  Stewart  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

1805.  Brigadier  General  Frederick  Maitland  ap- 
pointed Governor. 

Grenada  exports  14,000  hhds  of  sugar. 
Population  1100  whites,  800  people  of  color, 
20,000  slaves. 

1806.  Act  passed  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  manu- 
mission of  slaves. 

1812.  Eruption  of  the  Souflfri^re  at  St.  Vmcent  mis- 
taken for  distant  cannon,  militia  turned  out  in  bon- 
sequence. 

1813.  Sir  C.  Shipley  appointed  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  DOMINICA,  FROM  ITS  FIRST 
DISCOVERY  TO  A.  D.  1814. 


AUTHORITIES. 


African  Reports,  Raynal,  Du  Tertie, 

Colonial  Returns,  Coke, 

Atwood's  Dominica,  Edwards,  and  Southey. 


1493.  On  Sunday,  3rd  November,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbas  saw  this  island,  and  called  it  Dominica 
from  its  being  discovered  on  the  Lord's  day, 

1514.  The  fleet  of  Pedro  Arias  from  San  Lucar 
arrived  at  Dominica  on  3rd  June,  where  it  re- 
mained four  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water. 

1520.  To  the  Licentiate  Antonis  Serrano  was  given 
the  power  of  Governor  of  Dominica  and  many  other 
Islands. 

1668.  May  27th,  Several  English  ships  touched  at 
Dominica  and  trafficked  with  the  natives. 

1585.  Sir  R.  Grenville  with  an  English  fleet  touched 
at  Dominica  on  the  7  th  May. 

1590.  Mr.  Whyte  on  his  fifth  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  anchored  at  Dominica  and  trafficked  with 
the  savages. 
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1592.  Two  English  sltips  arrived  at  Dominica  and 
captured  a  slave  sliip  with  270  negroes  on  board. 

1595.  May  8th,  An  English  fleet  touched  at  Domi- 
nica and  remained  till  the  14th,  refreshing  their 
crews. 

1596.  January,  Captain  Laurence  touched  here  on 
his  way  to  England. 

May  23rd,  Earl  of  Cumberland  arrived  here  and 
remained  till  1st  June. 

1597.  May  13,  Mr.  J.  Masham  touched  at  this  island 
on  his  return  from  Guiana  to  England. 

1003.  June  17tti,  Captain  Gilbert  touched  here. 

1606.  Aug:ust  12th,  Captain  Chalons  of  the  ship 
Richard,  in  passing  Dominica,  took  on  board  a 
Spanish  friar  who  had  been  sixteen  months  a  slave 
to  the  Caraibs. 

1607.  Some  English  ships  touched  at  Dominica  and 
trafficked  with  the  natives. 

1632.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  few 
French  setttei-s  arrived  in  Dominica,  and  were  well 
received  by  the  natives.  In  this  year  their  number 
amounted  to  349. — Dominica  also  contained  938 
Caraibs,  23  raulattoes,  and  338  slaTCs. 

1635.  The  Charaibs  of  this  island  joined  those  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  went  to  attack  the  French  at  Marti- 
nique. 

1639.  M.  du  Parquet,  the  French  Governor  of  Mar- 
tinique, in  passing  this  island  was  hred  at  by  the 
Charaibs,  but  no  war  ensued. 

1640.  An  English  ship  becalmed  off  Dominica  tried 
to  carry  oH'  some  of  the  Charaibs,  who  in  revenge 


Clio  ./,..., niJjiM»»iiU'-K>vHH ) 

^  cttfttadki^  the  Bnl^ 

^iilt»iqptnBi  agmed^itk  t^^  Cacaibai  iiCDoiMhidrt^^  t# 
be  with  them  dn  terms  of  peace^  a^  k^ubis 
iK^promiw.  -  - '   .,,.,..-..  r--^. .  ^  f-^^u* 

1653.  In  reveoge  of  an  injugr  tibqr  had  gortained, 
the  Gaoraibft  1^  I^Hniiiica  1^^^ 
ihe  French  at  the  blaiid  of  tlifariegidajbte^  ii^ 
iiitwere  shortly  aiberthenise^res  attacfced^atnd  deftated 
hf  some  JBreneh  who  cailQe  to  DomtTiicte  for  that 
purpose.    .        :(-u:,.       ^  i.^   -    r  i  »ui,*,  •/'  ^ 
4S60/  By  theti^eai^  of  31stiMlu*ir  klmmBgiitki 
j>  tiiait  ithia  islaiid  jmd  St»  TViaeentishiM^ 
up  to  the  Charaibs.  :  is!  >  ^         ,mi  j<r<i!*4 

1666.  Mr.  T.  Warner,  the  Gaitaib  Gm^t^mmt  JJmnA' 
lnin\c%  taken  hy^^^l^^  i 

The  Caraibs  of  this  island  joined  those  of  St. 
Vincent  and  made  war  upon  the  English  settle- 
mentS)  burning  the  towns,  plundering  the  meu, 
seizing  the  women,  and  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of 
children. 

1667.  In  the  month  of  December  Lord  Willoughby 
procured  the  release  of  Mr.  T.  Warner,  and  rein- 
stated him  in  the  government  of  the  Charaibs  at 
Dominica. 

1668.  Lord  Willoughby  established  peace  with  the 
Charaibs  of  this  island  through  the  mediimi  of 
Mr.  Warner,  in  the  month  of  February. 

1 673.  King  Charles,  by  a  new  commission,  c^pourted 
Lord  Willoughby  Governor  of  Dominica  and  some 
other  islands. 
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1675.  Lord  Willougbby  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  J.  Aikins;  Colonel  T.  Warner,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Dominica,  died  also. 

1731.  The  English  and  French  Kings  issued  orders 
to  the  respective  Governors  of  Barbados  and  Mar- 
tinique, that  the  Island  of  Dominica  should  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  French  and  English  inhabitants,  and 
left  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  Charaibs 

1740.  A  fleet  from  England,  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Ogle,  touched  at  Dominica;  and  on  tlie 
20th  December  Lord  Catlicart,  General  of  the  land 
forces,  died  here  of  a  dysentery. 

1748.  On  the  7th  October,  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  Dominica  was  declared  a  neutral  island 
belonging  to  the  Charaibs. 

1759.  Guadaloupe  taken  by  the  English,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
were  sent  to  Dominica.  Roseau,  the  capital, 
much  improved ;  the  population  increased,  and  a 
French  Governor  appointed. 

The  Griffin  man-of-war.  Captain  Taylor,  landed 
at  Roseau  to  demand  an  English  schooner  that  had 
been  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  was  under 
the  guns  of  the  town.  The  Governor  refused,  and 
Captain  Taylor  boarded  and  destroyed  the  pri- 
vateer, and  dismounted  some  of  the  guns  from  the 
battery. 

1761.  On  the  6lh  June,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Lord 
Rolls  took  the  island  of  Dominica  from  the  French 
by  assault.  The  inhabitants  were  to  receive  pns- 
tection  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  the  Cha- 
raibs lo  deliver  up  llitir  arms  to  the  Englisii. 


h  } 
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1718  whites,  500  fiee  negix)iMo«iid^9i%8 


October  8tb,  6ene^>iMi^hiBkba^|i«^^ 

'of coffee;  feiiuff^^rirr  f5>i:rnH  t^f't 

small  diiiisl«iiiit  (I  yn  h^hm\  ji   v  Jii^ki  sda  fto 

earthquake  were  felt  at  Bten^jttiaat  ?,£  >  ,f»^j-m^a 
^6fi.v  I^i  poff  u}iit;#il^ilf  ^DtoiQiiiiA  t^vwBi^^     if 

2020  whites,  and  8497  slaves.    ^  - 

By  an  act  of  parliament  Domiiiica  made  a  free 
port.     The  act  revoked  shortly  after. 

1768,  March  8th,  W.  Youngs  Esq.  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Dominica  in  the  worn  ofG. 
Scott,  deceased. 

1770,  October  18,  W.  Stewart,  Esq.  made  Lieuten* 
ant  Governor)  vice  Youi^,  sent  to  Tobago.  This 
year  the  exports  from  this  island  to  England  and 
North  America  amounted  to  £62,861.  15r»  Sid. 

1772.  Eighteen  vessels  driven  on  shore  here  and  lost 
by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

1773.  Population  returned  at  3350  whites,  760  free 
negroes,  and  18,753  slaves.  Dominica  stated  to 
require  an  annual  supply  of  6000  negroes. 
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177fr.  T.  Shirley,  Esq.  appointed  Governor,  vice  Sir 
W.  Young,  resigned. 

1778.  War  between  England  and  France.  Dominica 
suddenly  taken  by  the  French  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Other  West  India  islands  ignorant  that 
bostilitics  had  commenced. 

£4400  currency  levied  upon  the  people  of  Do- 
minica for  the  French  troops.  .5000  men  left  in 
the  island  by  the  French,  and  Marquis  Duchilleau 
appointed  Governor.  Severe  laws  passed  against 
the  British  inliabitants. 

1780.  Twelve  hundred  sick  from  the  Spanish  fleet, 
.  then  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  and  cruising 

off  the  island,  were  landed  at  Dominica. 
.  Population  of  Dominica  1060  whites,  643  free 
negroes,  12,713  slaves. 

1781.  Roseau  set  on  fire  by  the  French,  supposed  by 
the  orders  of  Marquis  Duchilleau,  the  Governor; 
500  houses  burnt  down ;  property  destroyed  to  tlie 
amount  of  £200,000. 

Marquis  Duchilleau  succeeded  by  the  Count  de 
Bourgoinne,  who  was  recalled,  and  M,  de  Beaupe 
appointed  Governor. 

1783.  By  preliminary  articles  signed  at  Versailles  in 
Januarj',  and  ratified  at  Paris  in  September,  Do- 
minica was  restored  to  Great  Britain. 

John  Ord,  Esq.  appointed  Governor.  Roseau 
again  declared  a  free  port. 

1784.  January,  The  English,  according  to  the 
Ti'eaty,  entered  Dominica,  when  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  French.     J.  Ord,  Esq.  the  new  Governor, 
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bitants.  i 

soon  ddeated  by  600  mea  raised  %'tbe' li^fela- 
fture,  150  of  tbem  kilted,  and  Balk,  &di  dlef; 


1787*  Dr*  Gdce,  with  tbiM  more  Metbodlit%  «fillBd 
? » itii6]F  deputed  witiioiil  Iwv  iiB^^ '  kiiiiiidiiilf|^  iNllil^ 
Imports  of  datmicrOlwi^Mt^ 

Popidaitk^  ttis^  y«at  tsa6%lii^ 
nipteofcoidri  14,067^  dcSfM«  * ' 

/  In  August  all  the  buildings  m>  liovne  Briice, 
the  shipping,  and  some  hotises  in  Roseau  J  iM^  de- 
stroyed by  three  gales  of  wind,  on  3d,  23rd,  and 
29th. 

In  this  year  Dominica  produced  18,149  cwt.  of 
coffee. 
1788.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

The  valuation  of  British  property  vested  in 
Dominica  was  patented  estates,  taxed  by  acre, 
100,000,  negroes  22,083. 

The  population  was  returned  at  236  whites, 
445  free  negroes,  14,967  slaves. 

December  19th,  Mr.  M*Comock,  a  Methodist 
missionary,  came  to  reside  here,  and  made  1 50  con- 
verts. 
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1789.  6400  Iihds.  of  sugar  were  exported  from  Do- 
miDica. 

.791.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
to  Sir  John  Ord,  for  suppressing  a  dangerous  re- 
volt of  tlie  slaves. 

793.  Sir  J.  Ord  was  recalled  from  Dominica  to  an- 
swer some  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Assembly. 
■1795.  Victor  Hughes  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
assist  the  French  and  runaway  slaves  against  the 
English  at  Dominica :  they  were  defeated,  and  600 
French  inliabitants  sent  to  England. 

1796.  The  Methodists  in  Dominica  had  nearly  80  in 
class,  when  their  minister,  being  deemed  a  suspi- 
cious person,  was  ordered  into  the  militia  to  learn 
the  use  of  arms,  and  his  petition  to  the  contrary 
rejected. 

1797.  The  fine  for  the  ill-treatment  of  a  slave  in  Do- 
minica was  £100  currency. 

The  Legislature  of  Dominica  received,  through 
the  Governor,  a  proposition  from  parliament  "to 
adopt  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  them  best 
calculated  to  obviate  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes,  gra- 
dually to  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  complete  termination." 
March  8tti,  the  honorable  A,  C.  Johnstone  was 
appointed  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  the  island  of  Dominica. 
798.  The  slaves  in  Dominica  were  14,907  in  num- 
ber, valued  at  £578,080. 
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Dominica  exported  52flflJ|>Wi  iliimiijteiit 
bought  a  pisQCiMf  Iwdi  oPj^IfMNttM^Ml^  <» 

appointed  GoTemor  of  Dominica.  <sf ^ttfi 

'itfJF>0<fMll«llll^'  bfi«lr,f  'fii  lit  Hint|}|'(«¥^  iMii^. 

1803.  April,  The  Methodists  amonHnlji  ii\jgMiji|tliP 

own  expense.  fW#f^fc  %l  ^  m 

I,  ,4iiiMtlf«aodiit»l0^  Si9c  iWiim  of 

Crown  land  was  gianted^em  bf  tke  Gk>veaier  to 
.  build  a  chapel  on  at  Priaee  Rupa^'s.  /  ^ 

Slaves  imported  this  year '550,  extpoited  ^34^ 

180541  DoRiinica  attacked  by  the  Frenohv    Jkibeau 

.'burnt.    The  Governor  obliged  ta  retreat  to, <riand 

defend  Prince  Ruperts'.     A  contribution  of  £7000 

:   levied  by  the  enemy  on  the  inhabitants ;  many  attiK 

cities  committed;   town  and  commissariat  stares 

» ^plundered  by  the  enemy,  who  departed  on  the  27  th 

February,  five  days  ftem  the  period  of  their  ihst 

appearance  off  Roseau.        t.  ..^ 

May  10th,  Brigadier  G^eral  Dalr]nnple  arrived 
at  Roseau  to  supersede  General  Provost  in'  the  com- 
mand, who  had  leave  of  absence. 
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1806.  Dominica  exported  this  year  4. 600 hhds.  sugar. 

Population  reported  1594  whites,  2822  people  of 
color,  22,083  negroes. 
J  806.  The    Napoleon   privateer    captured    otf   this 
island  by  the  Wasp,  Captain  Bluett. 

An  attack  on  Dominica  projected,  but  discovered 
and  baffled  by  the  active  measures  of  General  Dal- 
rymple. 

9th  September,  A  dreadful  hurricane  committed 
terrible  devastation  in  the  island  ;  the  towns,  gar- 
risons, and  estates,  sustained  the  greatest  injury ; 
Roseau  river  overflowed  and  inundated  the  capital ; 
a  number  of  houses  were  carried  away,  and  131 
persons  killed. 
1808,  The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  to  be  legal 
on  the  1st  January. 

May  27th,  Brigadier  General  Montgomery  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Dominica. 

1810.  The  second  division  of  the  British  army,  des- 
tined for  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  sailed  from 
Dominica  on  the  morning  of  the  26lh  February  ; 
the  Unt  division  sailed  in  the  afternoon  ;  Prince 
Rupert's  had  been  their  head-quarters. 

1811.  February  19th,  Population  of  Dominica  1525 
whites,  2988  free  people  of  color,  21,728  slaves. 
No  church  in  Dominica.  Governor  Barnes  dis- 
solved two  houses  of  as-sembly  for  refusing  to  vote 
the  necessary  supplies. 

1812.  June  1st,  Colonel  Ainslie  appointed  Governor 
of  Dominica. 
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.Doounica  eatparfaacei  Jfcw»dhllWiWllpt;,IWWrnl 

Five  hondridldmMM^J^PW^ftiadf  «^Ml^^^ 
i^!4illkiMi  AdD^htlSbgMpi^^  die 

1814.  OWemor  Aindie  walled  to  g^  *i^7«i- 
;  l^lltll^tffi9if4rjUAnmai  baa  h^woBiovo  trm  Ui  ytiii 

1  e  i  ■Eiferjr^  failWfcjtWjiiniwwiail  <feefeiwipri>ed 
•nd  shot' by  ft  paitgr  of  Raagen,  tftttiA  dMJpM|l» 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


jCHRONUUK.V    Of    AMIOL'A,    FROM    ITS    nrSCOVF.RV   TO 

A.  n.  1810. 


RqJorM  of  the  Wesleyan  Melhwlial 
Parliamentary  Documents, 
African  Institution  Reports, 
Colonial  Returns, 


Coke, 
EdwarilK. 

and 
Sijiithey. 


493.  CiiBiSTOPiiER  Columbus  discovered  Antigiia. 
521.  The  Licentiate,  Antonio  Serrano,  was  endowed 

with  the  power  of  Governor;  Antigua  till  this  pe- 
riod had  belonged  to  the  Charaibs. 
1629.  M.  D'Enambul    lands    with    150    men;    hut 

finding  the  island  worse  than  he  expected,  deserts 

it  immediately- 
1632.  Sir  Thomas  Warner   sends    his   son    with  & 

□umber  of  followers  from  St.  Kitts,  to  establish  a 

settlement  in  Antigua. 
1640.  English    attacked    by  Charaibs,    50  killed; 

Governor's  wife  taken. 

Population  about  30  families. 
1050.  Inhabitants  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 

crown  ;  rade  prohibited  in  consequence. 
1663.  Lord  Willoughby  obtain.-*  the  island  by  a  grant 

from  King  Charles  11.     Mr.  H.  Willoughby  ap- 


m 

•^tiirini^c  ,i>ir3ltnA  tR^'hfTBr  .^brnUJ  tn^iffd'jj  »iiJ 
1666.  Aiitigmi^|j^)grt^fqm^nHfm[)9nifit 

1081.  Mand  4flSoiMtod  b]F4fc  tvemendbw 

1704.  Sir  W.  Mathews  appoiati^  ^^^vempr,  jyice 

ji706.  Mr,  Park  made;  ppyfim(n;,,Yi^,3ir  fWr. Ma- 
thews- /    .:    ,    ,-       . 

1707.  Population  2892  whites,  12,892  jDegroes.  ^ 

1710.  December  7,  Five  hundred .  inhabttehte  .  ap- 
peared m  arms  against  the  Governor ;  Mr-  Pi^ 

.  .  ia  killed ; ,  British  Government^  convinped  oi-  hfs 
misconduct;  insurgents  pardoned. 

1720.  Population  3672  whites,  19,186  negroes. , 

1724.  Governor  Hart  reports. the. |K>p^a,twn  ,5St00 

whites,  1400  miUtiHt  19;a0p  negroefi.  ,       ^  ,. 

1725.  During  the  last  four  years  th^  impor^i|iQp  of 
slaves  ,to  Antigua  aitountt^d  to  66Q0,        ;       ^ . 
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I?26'-  August  19,  Lord  Londonderry,  Governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  lands  at  Antigua,  and  is  de- 
tained in  the  roads  by  a  hurricane. 

1729.  Population  4088  whites,  22,611  negroes. 

1731.  Scarcity  of  water  so  great  that  a  single  pail 
'  tt&i  sold  for  three  shillings. 

1732.  The  Moravian  brethren  send  missionaries  to 
Antigua.  '  '■  ' 

1734.  Population  3772  whites,  24,409  negroea.'^^" 

1736.  Strength  of  Antigua  consists  of  Monk'fe  Hill 
Fort  with  30  guns,  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
John's  River  with  14  guns,  and  seven  more  bat- 

''  t^es  mounted  with  26  guns. 
''  '    "Plot  by  the  negroes  for   murdering  the'  whites 
discovered.  ' 

1737.  Continued  execution  of  the  slaves  concerned 
in  the  plot  fbrmed  fdr  murdering  the  Trbites,  on 

'  "the  I-5th  January.  ''       ''    '"' 

1740.  Antigua  suffers  from  a  hurricane^'   "  ''"' 
!747.  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  Luca.s,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Antigua,  died  at  Brest,  being  taken 
in  an  Antigua  ship. 
1755.  Malignant  fever  rages. 
T756.  Population  3412  whites,  31,428  negroes.  ■ 
'1759.  Governor  Thomas  issued  a  proclamation' en- 
couraging proprietors  to  send  their  slaves  to  Gua- 
daloupe. 

1760.  Mr.  N.  Gilbert,  speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, forms  a  society  of  200  Methodists,  the  first 
in  the  Island. 

1761.  An  act  passed  respecting  the  manumission  of 
slaves. 


govefvnait  older  £l(i<|Qtl)«4H9^4ieNlluM(i^WMi>fr 
1770.  £346^  a«<  6A  o^lMed  fat  Ii«wpq«MNiatbe 

.id<S49qifl^«  tot tIfarifc.^A»cp«l  J «Xi,GiM  ;7f..«l^  ;> 

Harbor  by  a  gale.  .1,^4  .i^*,  %siu  ^ 

,  ..^al%  apdn  ivaaiTf  rsMpk^fonmhp^  tlieir  i Andiera  in 

St.  John's  Harbor. 

Lieutenant  General  Oughtof]i  appointed  ^  Lieute- 
^  xiapt  Governor,  vice  Lord  Hawl^y,  deceased. 
)774.  Population  2590  wJutes,  37,808  negroes. 

1775.  Assembly  thank  his  ms^ty  for  appointing 
Sir  Ralph  Payne  Governor,  and  petition  for  his 
return  to  ^the  Leeward  Islands. 

1776.  W.  M.  Burti  Esq.  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  in  room  of  Sir  R.  Payne. 

1778.  Mr.  Baxter,  a  methodist  preacher,  arrives  and 
establishes  a  society. 

1779.  Antigua  in  great  distiess  for  water,  ba{>pily 
relieved  by  abundance  of  rain. 

Antigua  exports  331^2  hhds*  of  sugar. 
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1779.  Mr.  Baxter  increases  the  Metliodist  society  to 
600. 

1780.  Near  one  fifth  of  the  negroes  stated  to  have 
died  by  dysentry  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
years, 

1782.  Antigua  produced  16,200  hhds.  of  sugar. 

1783.  Methodi.st  chapel  completed  ;  society  greatly 
increaaea  to  upwards  of  1000  members. 

Antigua  produced  3900  hhds.  of  sugar,  being 
12,300  less  than  last  year. 
1785.  By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  a  jury  of  six  white 
inhabitants  were  ordered  for  the  trial  of  capital 
offences ;  also  the  evidence  of  one  slave  against 
another  to  be  admitted,  but  not  against  a  free 
person. 

1787.  Imports  of  slaves  to  Antigua  in  a  medium  of 
four  years  768,  exports  100. 

Population  2590  whites,  1230  free  people  of 
color,  37,808  slave.^. 

Number  of  slaves  under  the  cart'  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  5465.     Number  of  Methodists  2000. 

Antigua  produced  and  exported  19,500  hhds. 
of  sugar. 

1788.  Valuation  of  property  in  Antigtia,  patented 
estates  taxed  per  acre  £69,277  ;  numlwr  of  negroes 
36,000. 

1789.  Five  hundred  and  seven  Moravians  beptized 
in  St.  Johns;  217  in  Gracehill. 

In  February  the  number  of  Methodists  in  society 
were  2800,  of  Moravians  2000. 

Antigua  exported  12,000  hhds.  of  sugar. 


a*/tfl9Ml4Mtriliil^M^i: /a  -'Hi  lo  tiilH  ^ii^n  'u  !«"     j 

.^a  >  I  Tliiitlliiiiiiimil  i^tliili  hiiiiiliii  TiidijMMMPNf^ 
1798.  Number  of  MMMlWIiifAMli^aMO.  • 

li.idfqperam^npm  W««W»v  iOg,ity^  fi^&tohO- 

49^i9b  iliitiinia  mnni^rri  fWMl^  Wwin  if  ■wtwr' 
1802.  EMfl)|Pdii9fbjMir«ilf»)lfil>#iclbilft^ 

'^1    IBftffMilm  /if  Miplhfldiati  ^^ifcfti^fct  .^s^^a^j^^  ^^^^^a  t 

t4>0WWt|,/9^  ^§i,3Wbi^it  3/|f^6>blac)i%  w^ipe^plO'Df 
1805.  Antigua  exports  3200  hhds.  of  sugat*  «i^ . )!» 

^§k^  PopuJation  3000  ^ites,  37,<QQ0  alaveis.   ; 
Sugar  exported  16,000  hhds.      <,  .    /  '^    r  :• 
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Public  Papers, 
Colonial  Retimis, 
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1501.  A  Spanish  ship  arrives,  and  the  crew,  pre- 
tending to  commence  a  settlement,  collect  and  mas- 
sacre a  number  of  natives  ;   take  180  prisoDers. 

1533.  The  supreme  council  of  the  Indies  declared  it 
lawful  to  make  slaves  of  the  Indians  of  Trinidad. 
Since  the  year  1510  the  Spaniards  had  effected 
something  like  a  settlement,  which  they  afterwards 
deserted. 

1593.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  with  a  British  ship, 
landed  at  Trinidad,  and  remained  forty-two  days 
with  the  Indians,  Sir  W.  Raleigh  also  landed 
there  this  year. 

1609.  September  18,  Captain  Harcourt,  in  the  Dart- 
more,  touched  at  Trinidad,  where  he  found  three 
English  ships. 


omquei^  tto  bMlaiaftiiiid  «i^^ 

pieces  tsi  &ghtf  by  a  Fieoeh  expediticn  under  Le 

Trinidad  i^iam  retard  to  its  origmd  wiiilMln^Ae 
SpuiwdsyiaDd  iiiliiuig  of  any  kiteresi  ocewt  imtit 
after  it  is  wrestai  fibM'^fl^liy^e 
1797.  IsU^iff^^  Tiiiiidiiii  tttb»  l^iSprii  imdfet 

Sir  J.  Picton  apfxnnted  G^^ 
P^>iilidwn  2141  iriM^   447a  ^fina  Doloied 

of  feolor^i  11^1  ahnpls^ lOOfr  Indiate. -^  -n  *:  ^  ;  ^ 

1799.  Trinidad  exported  4500  hhds.  of  sugar. 
Popnlatibn    2128    whites,    4594   free  colored 

people,  13,311  slaves,  1143  Indians. 

1800.  P6pulation  2140  wliiies,  4582  free  peeple 
of  color,  15,810  slaves,  1149  Indians. 

1801.  Population  2153  whites,  4909  free  colored 
people,  15,975  slaves^  1202  Indianis. 

1802.  By  4th  drticle  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
full  property  and  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Tri- 
nidad is  ceded  to  his  Britanic  Majesty. 

June  29th,  W.  I^uHaHon^  Esq.,  Samuel  Wood, 
Esq.,  and  General  Picton  are  appointed  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Trinidad. 
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I80'2.    Population  22G1    whites,  5275  free  colored 

people,  19,709  slaves,  1232  Indians. 
1803.  April  28th,  Inhabitants  of  Trinidad  present 
General  Picton  with  a  sword,  on  his  resigning  the 
n.  government,  and  petition  him  qot  to  resign. 
.  July  i2th,  Another  party  address  Colonel  Ful- 
;..larton  against  Picton,  and  express  discontent  at  his 
['  conduct. 

[t       Import   of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  two  years 
,  4Glfi;  export  33. 
I80y.  Trinidad  exports  12,000  hhds.  of  su^r. 

Population  2261  whites,  3275  colored  people, 
19,709  slaves. 
1800.  A  proclamation  is  issued  liy  Governor  Hislop, 
respecting  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  Tri- 
nidad. 

■.1808.    April  24th,  Fire  breaks  out  in   the    night; 
all  the  public  buildings  and  nearly  all  the  town 
consumed  by  the  flames ;  the  damage  estimated 
at  half  a  million  sterling. 
1809.  Port  of  Spain,  a  second  time,  nearly  destroyed 

by  fire. 
1810.   Number  of  slaves  in  Trinidad  reported  to  be 

20,729. 
tSll.  Population  2GI7   whites,    7043  free  colored 

people,  171G  Indians,  21,143  slaves. 
1812.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  by  parliament,  to  rebuild 
the  public  edifices  and  assist  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire  of  1809. 

Quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  Trinidad  174,823 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHERS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BiRPHpLpcr  OF  ST.  Christopher's,  from  a.  d. 
r*      f^"""'   ^  TO  A.D.  1805. 


;  Documents, 
xital  Kelurna, 
poj^^Qf  Ai'iican  iDBlitUliou, 


Rochefort,  Bryan.  Edwards, 
Labat,  Dii  Tenre,  Rttynal. 
Campbell,  Coke,  and  Sou^i^, 


Fhe  Island  of  St.  Christopher  is  called  after  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  who  discovered  it,  though  at  what 
leriod  is  not  exactly  known.     The  first  attempt  to 
lake  any  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  1623, 
■om  which  time  the  chronology  commences. 
1)623.  Mr.  Thomas  Warner  arrived  here  from  Vir- 
,  ginia,  with  15  companions,  and  found  three  French- 
men ;  they  build  a  fort  and  a  house,  and  commence 
planting ;   by  September  they  have  a  crop  of  to- 
bacco; crop  destroyed  by  a  hurricane. 
■624.   March  18,  Captain  Jefferson  and  three  others 
I  arrive  here  in  the  ship  Hopewell ;  they  find  Cap- 
tain Warner  and   the  few  colonists   with  another 
crop  of  tobacco. 
1625.  M.  D'Enarabuc,  witli  some  of  his  countrymen, 

tfi-om  Dieppe,  and  determines  to  establish  a 
ifih  in  St.  Christopher's. 


11^        (fc'iHiiniynHua||fM0p»''o^o*«>*'(® 
1025.  Frencli  and  English  informed  of  a  plot  by  tin- 
Indians  to  kill   them ;    they  are  attacked   by  tli<; 
_  Indians  and  gain  the  victory. 
^      D'Enambuc  and  Werner  agree  together  to  in- 
^  habit  the  island,  and  project  a  division  of  lands. 
R*     D'Enambuc  sails  for  France ;  Warner  for  Enp- 
*  land  ;  Wamer  is  knighted  by  Charles  I.  and  seni 

out  Governor  of  St.  Christopher's. 
1G27.    May  8,  D'Enambuc  and  De  Rossey  arrive 
I    from  France  hi  the  ship  Cardinale,  ^vith  IG  fol- 
^tlowers,  and  fix  their  quarters  at  Capsterre. 
^•-     Sir  T.  Warner  receives  the  French  with  kind- 
ness, and,  after  a  few  days,  in  the  names  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  they  divide  the   island   be- 
tween tiiem. 

.   !flt'vii)«dt(tttb^dlrifiMe«Pf(KBt'TJ»»ni^Snir-Cii  ii^ 
le^i  Du  RcBS^  teMmB  widi  d'Bifiall  tvinftrceneal 

from  France;  D'EnannlrtioMnlMkt'kB^r  PrdiK«i 
)€29.  August^  M«asre.  I>0  CtiBU!  and  D'tEaunbiic 
arrive  firam  France  w}^  sis'  stfil  of  tl>e'litae  and 
'300  coloDiBts;  they  irttacitfafrEA^^fbrbaving 
-  >  advtuced  beyond  their  HmiM ;  fiogl'iBh  ar«  ^feated ; 
former  treaty  of  division  of  the  Island  renewed. 
Island  is  attacfaed  hf  th«  Spaniards ;  all  Ac 
- ;  FtfflKh  dri^ea  outof  it;  flafai7<-6f  the  English  are 
'  '  sent  bonw  and  many  fek«n  fiirisoQertt; 'the  rest 
are  left  behind,  and  the  SpantHnte '  eo&ark  for 
Brazil !  '350  Freneh',  imdA-  M.  D'Enembac,  return 
■  ■  'toiSt.  KiMs,- and  reestabKRh'tbeh^eoAony.'-'     >' 
1630.  EngU^  ool6ni^  amount  to  ^DOOy  Pvndi  to 
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1  3G0 ;  French  go  amiecl.  aod  spread  terror  among 
their  neighbours. 

1635.  French  receive  large  reinforcements  from 
Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace ;  great  dissensions 
between  the  French  and  English  respecting  the 
division  of  land  ;  English  yield  to  the  proposal  of 
M.  D'Gnambuc  ;  a  Hg  tree  is  made  the  boundary 
mark. 

1637.  English  population  in  the  island  estimated  at 
between  12  and  13,000  souls. 

1639.  By  consent  of  the  French  and  English  Go- 
vernors a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  for  18  montlis. 

De  Poincy  arrives  as  Governor  from  France. 
Fifty  negroes  revolt  from  the  French  colonists  ; 
the  revolt  is  quelled. 

1641.  De  Poincy  executes  Maret,  one  of  his  old 
captains,  on  mere  suspicion  of  crime;  this  and 
other  violent  proceedings -cause  discontent. 

1642.  M.  Renou,  the  French  judge,  is  assassinated  ; 
M,  Clerselier  succeeds  him. 

A  tremendous  hurricane,  23  laden  vessels 
wrecked  at  St.  Kitts,  houses  blown  down,  plan- 
tations destroyed,  salt  ponds  overflow, 

164.').  M.  de  Tlioisy  ia  appointed  to  succeed  De 
Poincy  as  Governor ;  he  arrives  for  that  purpose 
on  the  25th  November;  his  landing  is  opposed 
both  by  French  and  English,  and  he  is  forced  to 

- ,  return  ;  De  Poincy  still  continues  Governor. 

1C4G.  M.  Parquet,  Governor  of  Martinique,  cui<  be- 
half of  De  Tiioisv,  arrives  at  St.  Kilts,  and  seizes 


■rt  *??•((  ™r  Wtt  **  r^*"»¥flW»WfWP'^^^V^^Bi^^*' 

1647.  Dissensions  continue;  De  Thoisy  arriv««j  is 
seized,  and  imprisoned  by  De  Poincy ;    ia  "ftfter- 

•  wards  released,  and  sent  off  the  island ;    M.  du 

E  Parquet  is  also  released  and  sent  away. 

m^   An  epidemic  disease  rages  in  the  We¥t  Indies ; 

A  between  5  and  6000  persona  die  of  it  in  St.  Kilts. 

1G51.  M.  de  Poincy  buys  of  the  French  West  India 
Company  their  share  of  the  Island  of  St.  Kitts, 

M.  de  Montmagiiy  arrives  as  Governor,  but  lives 
as  a  private  gentlemati. 

1652,  Sir  George  Ascue,  on  the  part  of  the  Protector, 
arrives  off  this  island ;  the  English  of  St.  Kitts 
submit  without  opposit^pn  r  tp  Ae  authoii^  .  of 
Cromwell.  ^ 

1653.  The  King  of  France  makes  a  reqneft  i^-St 
Kitts  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  <^  Malta. 

1655.  Regular  articles  respecting  tbe  idivision  <  a! 
lands  in  St.  Kitts,  and  the  various  rights  and 
■  privileges  of  the  English  and  Froich  inhabitants 
vrere  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Goreipofa  oo 
behalf  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

1660.  April  11,  M.  de  Poincy  dws,  aged  77;  is 
succeeded  by  the  Chevaliw  de  Sales ;  slight  dis- 
sension m  the  colony  respecting  the  new  droits. 
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11664.    All   the   stores  of  the  Dutch  merchants  at 
''  BasBe  Terre  are  destroyed  by  fire  ;  loss  amounts  to 

2,000,000  of  livres. 
"  '  Island  suffers  by  an  earthquake. 
W&5.  French  West  India  Company  purchase  from 

the  Knights  of  Malta  their  share  of  St.  Kitts ; 

they  confirm  M.  de  Sales  as  Governor. 
"'■Dec.  13,  M.  de  Chambre,  Agent-general  for  the 
*''Coinpany  arrives,  and  takes  possession  of  tlieir 

share  of  the  island.  ■ 

1600.    Treaty  signed    by  the  English  ktid  "French 

aiitliorities  in  St.  Kitts,  declaring  tU4f' tinner 
'   cMiM  trtake  -wat  Hipoti  the  othei'  without  tlwee  days' 

nOtiWJ    '     '  '    '''  '  '  '■  '',,'"  '\'' 

►  ■"'C6?ohl?i  Wats,' the  English  Governor,  sends  word 

to  the  French  that  war  had  been  declared  between 
•"Ttiinic  and  England;  three  days  after  this  hos- 
'  tiKtite  commence  in  the  island  between  the  two 
''  p6wers;  the  French  are  victorious,  and  gain  sole 

possession  of  St.  Kitts ;  M.  St.  Laurent  acts  as 
■'■'thlfeir  Governor;  nearly  all  the  English  are  either 

sent  off  the  island  or  leave  it  of  their  own  accord ; 

Colonel  Wats  and  de  Sales,  the  French  Governor, 

were  both  killed  in  action. 

A    dreadful    hurricane    in    the    other    islands, 
"  slightly  felt  here. 
1667.  English    make  an   unsuccessful  attack   upon 

St.  Kitts. 

Admiral  Harman  destroys  the  French  fleet  at 

that  island. 


All  the  bmlding^  Jbtown  dgpn  ty  ji^^fajlriciiitg. 

July  21|  Ti!ei^  jsd^mM  iigmd^lNi#inttlIki|[^ 
^1  JiDd^tt^  Inuiee^Iiifi^  idticb 

;  urai  iflrl itesepHMi  xif^i^firiigli^  i«iijadS  tgtiii 

ii(  l.r  Die;. j)%  i^eii4i^^ 

ii  jamder  of  11^4  j|Ag^  (ii^^ 
fCSomtMir .  1^^ 

1st  of  June.  .  «t^i^ij^ii 

11^48%  jnllgn^ 858*i'-'i  nv^i  ''iii^^  4r»**^r  i}^*.- .  Ji  t^   - 1  k : » 
4689;  Il3i  c€teeq^Gedf«t»!fiQiridatite 

in  1688,  the  French  declaring  themselves  in  iavor 

of  James,  attacked  the  English,  and  expelled  them 

from  the  island. 

May  17,  War  declared  between  England  and 

France. 
July  29,  St.  Kitts  surrenders   to  the  French; 

the  English  are  sent  off  the  island. 
L690.  June  20,  An  English  fleet  arrives. 

June  21,  English  attack  St.  Kitts,  and,  by  July 

14th,  make  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island,  and 

Lieutenant-colonel  Nott  is  left  commander  of  the 

garrison. 
1702.  War  declared  between  England  and  France; 

English  fleet  arrives  off*  St.  Kitts ;  and  Count  de 


I 
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Genneg,  Governor  of  tlie  i-emainlng  French  lands 
and  inhabitants,  surrenders  all  to  the  Englisli ;  tbe 
French  are  sent  off  the  island. 

1706.  French  make  a  descent  and  are  repulsed  ;  but 
bum  some  plantations  and  plunder  the  inhabitants. 

1707.  Population  14iG  whites,  28G1  negroes. 

1712.  June  6,  Queen  Anne,  in  her  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, states  that  France  agrees  to  cede  St.  _Kitts 
entirely  up  to  the  English. 

1713.  April  II,  By  art.  12  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
St.  Kitts  was  ceded  to  the  English. 

1720.  Population  2740  whites,  7321  negroes. 
1724.  Population  4000  whites,  1200  militia,  11,500 

negjoes. 
1729.  Population  3677  whites,  14,663  negroes. 

1731.  The  magazine  on  Brimstone  Hill,  of  160  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder,  is  fired  by  lightning  and  blows 
up. 

1732.  Forty  thousand  pounds,  arising  from  the  sale 
I     of  lands  in  St.  Kitts,  are  voted  to  George  the  Second 

as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  daughter. 
1734.  Population  3881  whites,  17,335  negroes. 

1736.  St.  Kitts  contains  the  following  fortifications: 
Brimstone  Hill,  49  guns  mounted,  Charles  Fort, 
40  guns,  Londonderry  Fort  and  six  small  batteries, 
mounted  in  all  with  43  guns. 

1737.  A  hurricane  experienced. 

1747.  Two  severe  hurricanes;  fourteen  sail  of  ahip.s 
lost  here. 

'56.    Population   2713    whites,    21,891    negroes; 
women  exceed  the  men  by  321. 
.\  x2 


1766.  Tremeiidoiis  hiirrkaiie ;  tbirte^n  i^M^lMven 

l¥f  Or^^  ik^^  at 

£367,074.  banii4- 

ings  at  Basse  Tem$  ^i^}Pm^^%km€m^iSbmi 

1774.  Population  1900  whitli^^S,i68<«^P^'^q 
ii^ymri^^  in 

ashore.  '" 

1782.  St.  Christopher's  taken  by  the  French  }  injury 
done  to  the  English  settlers  estimated  at  £150,000 
sterling. 

1783.  By  art.  8.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Versailles,  on  the  28th  January,  St.  Kitts  is  again 

'  fceded  to  Great  Britain. 

I7*d7.  Import  of  slaves  to  St.  Kitts,  in  a  medtnfte  of 
four  years,  658,  exports  102; 

Population  1912  whites,  1908  free  colored  peo- 
i)le,  20,435  slaves. 

First  Methodist  missionary  established  at  Basse 
Terre. 
1788.  Sugar  drops  fail ;  planters  try  the  cukiv^ition 
of  cotton ;  number  of  slaves  23,000. 
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1789,  May  21,  Moravians  lay  the  foundation  of  their 

chapel. 
,,  n.  f^t.  Kitts  exported  11,000  hhds.  ofsug^r  this  year. 

1790.,  Number  of  negroes  baptized  by  the  Moravians 
„    400. 

1791.  Moravian  congregation  consists  of  624  persons. 

1792.  A  tremendous  flood  carries  away  many  build- 
,,    iagSi  and  several  lives  are  lost ;  great  damage  sus- 
tained. 

1793.  Island  suffers  by  a  hurricane;  near  30  sail  of 
•  ,    ships  are  lost  or  stranded. 

17p9.  An  extraordinary  legislature  convened  at  St. 
Kitts,  and  an  act  passed  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  slaves. 

„,  _  /Value  of  slaves  in  St.  Kitts  this  year  £817,400. 

1799.  St.  Kitts  exported  9900  hlids.  of  sugar, 

|802.  Number  of  Methodists  amount  to  2587  ;  popu- 
lation 4500  whites,  500  free  colored  people,  26,000 
slaves. 

1803.  Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  two  years 
971,  export  124. 

1804.  Thirteen  sail  of  vessels  wrecked  here  by  a 
hurricane. 

1806.  A  French  squadron  stood  in  for  Basse  Terre, 
I    and,  having  landed  600  men  who  extorted  £18,000 

from  the  inhabitants,  re-embark  them  and  set  sail 
,    without  attacking  the  fort;  six  merchant  ships  are 

towed  from  their  anchorage  set  on  fire  and  allowed 
...  to  drift  to  sea. 

St.  Kitts  exported  8000  hhds.  of  sugar ;  popu- 
,.  Ution   1800  whites,   198  colored  people,  2G,000 

slaves. 
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j^p^rliamentajry  Documents,         .        ,    Du  Teitre^  Raynal^ 
Colonial  Reports,  ^  ^         liaBai,  Bimrii, 

ilrteul  filsiSial^  Ckftss,  ind  8o«tte|: 

MaKTQBRAIliras  dlBeot^rdyi^^Q^llrtobNis* j^     the 
same  tipptoii»  the  ^dm^y^  ^Wm^  i  Hie  first  #14 
teif^  te  whmisB^il  mia  made  l»  14528.r  .  > ;  ^  ^    5  • 
1629.  M.  D.  Eiiambuc,  with  some  French  foUowers, 

arrives  at  Mont3errat  from  St.  Kitts ;  stays  three 

months  and  then  returns  to  St.  Kitts. 
1632.   Sir  T.  Warner  sends  a  party  of  Irish  and 

Roman  Catholics  from  St.  Kitts,  to  plant  a  colony 

in  this  island. 
1667.  Montserrat  attacked  and  taken  by  the  French 

under  M.  Barre ;    English   property   burnt  and 

plundered ;  Governor  and  200  English  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

M.  Praille  is  left  Governor  with  80  men,  and 

500  Irish  with  their  families,  who  take  oaths  of 

allegiance  to  the  French. 

July  21,  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Montserrat  is 

restored  to  the  English. 
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1672.    Populatidh    as  follows ; — men   able  to    bear 

arms  1  !75,  negroes  523. 
1707.  Population  1545  whites,  3570  slaves. 
1712.  Montserrat  invaded  by  a  Frencb  force  ;  suffers 

greatly  from  the  depredation  of  the  troops. 
1720.  Population  1688  whites,  3772  slaves. 

1724.  Population  1000  whites,  350  militia,  4400 
negroes. 

1725.  Negroes  imported  in  the  last  four  years  1776. 
1729.  Population  1545  whites,  5616  negroes. 

1 736.  Monserrat  contains  one  battery  of  seven 
guns. 

1737.  Great  damage  done  by  a  hurricane;  many 
lills,  houses,  and  plantations  destroyed. 

1747.  Another  severe  hurricane, 

1766.  Population  1430  whites,  8853  negroes. 

1766.  Tremendous  hurricane;  half  the  town  de- 
stroyed, and  200  persons  reduced  to  distress  by 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

1768,  Dangerous  conspiracy  among  the  negroes,  for 
murdering  the  whites,  discovered  by  a  woman ; 
several  of  the  conspirators  are  executed  ;  three 
suffer  the  rack. 

1770.  This  year  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
valued  at  £89,907,  to  North  America  £12,633. 

1772.  A  dreadful  hurricane,  left  scarcely  a  house 
tanding  tu  the  island. 

1774.  Population  1300  whites,  10,000  n^roes- 

1782.  Montserrat  taken  by  the  French. 

1783.  By  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles,  Mont- 
serrat is  restored  to  Great  Britain. 
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1787.  Popdation  1300  whites,  2/B&Jt0A  cokmi 
people,  10,000  slaves.  :r 

1788.  In  Mofilsenfiit  9000  a€i» 

ri  Ibf  siigttr,  t2000^^(M^  Ibr  gioimd  pnh 

Yisi^Q|l3i9pQQ  Jbl^  the 

island,  miettfaihi  i^'^fi|i|6|%  ,yfcA  oa  tim  land»  the 

On^er  iNroNthitdi  are  ^  iiieli  Imd  women,  tiadel- 
men  or  childrra.    Averaffe  crops  2737  hlids.  of 

.  iligar^  1107  fi^^  23^   bales  of 


cotton. 
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1789^  Montseinft exports^ 50 U^^a^ 
1798.    Valiwr-iidfB  daves  in  Montitti«r^%^^>ear 
i£400,O0O»  .      • 

Ha9S09ialitW<»i  JtsdiiO  ,e  fWBlqsO  ,T1  snul    E08I 
iSilO/.PopulatioD.  1300  wWtes/9flOO  negi«s..noT 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  NEVIS, 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TlHON'OLOGY  OF  NEVIS,  FlfOSI  A.D.   1603  TO 
A.D.   1812.  ' 


AVTH0RITIE9. 


^urns  of  the  Methodist  Society,  Edwards. 

Colonial  Reports,  Coke, 

Partixmentary  Papers,  and 

I    u     French  Historiaua,  Southey. 


Nevis,  wliicli  is  close  to  Montserrat  and  St.  Kitts,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  about  the  same  time  with 
those  islands.     Its  Chronology  begins  from  1603. 
1603.  June  17,  Captain  B.  Gilbert,  in  a  bark  of  50 

tons,  anchored  at  Nevisand  remained  til!  the  3d  of 

July,  cutting  lignum  vitae. 
1607.  Captain  C.  Newport,  with  a  few  ships,  touched 
I        here  and  reifiained  six  days. 
1628.  A  small  colony  is  sent  from  St.  Kitts  to  Nevis 

by  Sir  Thomas  Warner. 
I    1040.  By  this  year  the  population  of  Nevis  amounted 

to  5000  whites  and  12,000  blacks. 
1652.  Sir  G.  Ascue  arrives  at  Nevis  on  the  part  of 

the  Protector ;  people  submit  without  opposition 

to  the  authority  of  Cromwell. 
1666.  Eleven  English  families  are  sent  to  Nevis  by 

M.  St.  Laurent,  the  Governor  of  St.  Kitts,  on  the 

taking  of  tliiit  island  from  the  English. 


1667.  Jiuiedth^  Bi^lish  fleet  coQeel  at  If  eti%  &r 
the  attack  qd  SI.  Kitts.     The.  tit>^  emhaiked 

1672.  Pc^latkm  orNi^as^^d^^ 

beM^4em!;141i|.^Bepo;^^li730i^  i^^^.t^ 
196Q.  Half  ^  inhaiiiilaBtB  jnf^  aimy  bf  a^dmd-^ 
1 1bl  iiii0ilnl%^ ;  SH^if  EngliBh  lenft  here  fitol^8i 

1690.  June,  fisg}^  fleet  amYe  mi  tbeynmik  i» 

170Q.  1  Fieiich  oltoek  Nei^  end  leivse  tfagiwiiMihilnnfg 

to  capituktte ;  French  cany  off  tfceF^Aiitd  hWipfef  u 

id  ^MM^  4000   slaved ;  •  rBntish   [Mr&miait    TMe 

i  httmcane.   .    ,  /    .n  nr  -    -r 

1720.  Population  2358  whites,  6689  negroes. 

1724.  Population    1100  whites,  300  militia,   6000 
negroes^ 

1725.  Negroes  imported  in  the  last  four  yeais  1267. 
1729.  Population  1296  whites,  5646  n^roes. 

1736.  Nevis  contains  one  fort  with  nineteen  guns. 

1737.  A  severe  hurricane. 

1756.  Population  1058  whites,  8380  n^roes. 
1760.    Nevis    very   sickly;    conspiracy  discovered 

among  the  negroes  for  murdering  the  whites. 
1765.  The  inhabitants,  assisted  by  their  neighbours 

from  St.  Kitts^  bum  all  the  stamped  papers  in 

opposition  to  the  stamp  act. 
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Bl770.  This  year  llie  exports  lo  Great  Britain  were 
I ,    valued  at  £43,827,  to  North  America  £14,055. 
Hj772.  A  dreadful  liurricane,   \eh  scarcely  a  bouse 
H      standing  in  the  island. 
*1774.   Population  1000  whites,  10,000  negroes. 

1782.  Nevis  taken  by  the  French. 

1783.  By  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles  on 

I  the  28tli  of  January,  Nevis  is  restored  to  Great 
Britain. 
1787.  Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  four  years  544. 
Population  1514  whites,  140  free  colored  peo- 
.  pie,  8420  slaves. 
1788.  Nevis  said  to  contain  24,640  acres,  6000  ca- 
pable of  culture,  4000  slaves  employed  in  culti- 
vating sugar,  1000  in  menial  offices,  500  in  iishing, 
trade,  &c.,  and  2800  uofit  for  labor  from  infancy, 
ige,  or  infirmity. 

11789.  Nevis  exports  4000  hhds.  of  sugar. 

11790.  Methodists  procure  a  chapel. 

1 1793.  Society  of  Methodists  amount  lo  400. 

1 179G.  Mob  attack  the  Methodist  chapel  and  set  it  on 

fire  ;  fire  extinguished  and  congregation  dispersed ; 

magistrates  afford  their  protection. 
K1798.  Value  of  slaves  in  Nevis  this  year  £336,800. 
11799.  Methodist  Society  amount  to  700  members; 

Nevis  exported  3850  hhds.  of  sugar. 
I  1801.  Society  of  Methodists  have  883  members. 

1 1802.  Number  of  Methodists  908. 

1 1803.  Numberof  Methodists  1211. 
Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  two  year.-*  2'28. 


^ 


1806.  JHewk  exports  2400  lilids.  ^  sog^t. 

Pbpiltttioii:  IMO  ^itei^   150  ^x>bred  pec^ple, 

dOdOahDra^  t 

1812.  The  ezplosMor  <tf  Ititf ISbhlffii^re  Moantaiii  at 

St  Vincnt  iras  heard  at  Nevb  aa  loud  aa  heavy 

iic^aahtti*    ;"V  .  ..    ,.  .SlBi  '«^.  -^^  oi,  ^-  « 

1  ... -J  .      ,  -,-    .  ^.^     ■   ^'    ^  -■        "  •■  - 
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t'HBONOLOGr  OF  TOBAGO. 


t 

tlllW  CUBONOLOOY  OF  TOBAGO,  FROM  A.  D.   i59G 
TO  A.  D.  1812. 


H 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Pari  iamentarv  'Doctiments, 

Edwards, 

French  Historians, 

Coke,  and 

Colonial  Returns, 

Soulhey. 

Bv  wtom,    or  when  Tobago  waa  first  discovered 

has  always  been  unknown,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  it  till  1625,  but  in 

the  year 

1 596.  Captain  Laurence  Keymys  touched  at  Tobago, 
on  his  way  to  England,  in  the  ship  Darling. 

1625.  An  attempt  is  made  this  year  from  Barbados 
to  begin  a  settlement  at  Tobago ;  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful. 
1628.  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  obtains  a  grant  of 
Tobago  from   Charles  I. ;  no  settlement  made  in 
consequence. 
1642.  A  Dutch  colony  arrives  from  Flushing;  set- 
tlement began  on    the  island;  colony  flourishes; 
island  is  attacked  and  laid  waste  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Trinidad,  and  the  Charaibs  from  St.  Vincent; 
after  this  Tobago  is  left  desert  for  several  years. 
'  654.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Lampsius,  of  Flushing,  sent 


an  expeditkm  ^oi^lonitie  fobago^  mad  dfapdrtcas 

it/^ie  CkhiTlttidds,  Am  in  potaeawMi  of  iit^  tite 

Dutch  cannot  conquer  the  island,  but  lire  ki  it4nd 

1058.  Duke  of  Couiland  bdin^  teito  tr^/Ohwles 
.  (Shralarus  iit^wif^i^  JM^  ia^^^  imdk 
q  tile  Gourlanders  wilo  kiileikter  diebr  gamtcm*  i 
JiS66«  «Tobago  is  attackedhand  take&  fiiom  thb  Dutch 
by  an  expedition  of  prifateinidividuab  ;  th^  Duteh 
i/Gomtrntismdi  his  g^atmmitidUmwmimiprikbD^  of 

li^S^  IV^bagt:;  again  taken  0^ 

h  tBt^d^es ;   400  {iriflcmefB  and  as  many  negtoes 

Mi7^  r3kiia|p^B^^tftkmi  finapv  Heer 

prisoners  taken  and  sent  to  Frkfibe ;  ereiy  fbrt'and 
house  destroyed  and  the  island  deserted. 

J  748.  Tobago  declared  a  neutral  island  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1749.  After  many  delays  and  subterfuges  the  few 
French  colonists  who,  it  appears,  had  settled  in 
Tobago,  sign  an  agreemeut  to  evacuate  th^t  island. 

1757.  The  ship  Stirling  Castle  touched  here,  and 
Mr;  Thompson,  a  midshipman,  landing,  finds  an 
old  French  hermit  who  had  been  living  alone  for 
twenty-one  years. 

1782*  Tobago  taken  by  the  English. 

1763.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Februaay  10,  To- 
bago remained  in  full  right  to  Great  Britain. 
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rl76ti.  General  R.  Melville  is  appointed  Governor. 
1764.   Proclamation  issued    for  sale  of  the   crown 
lands. 
170&.  W.Hill,  Esq.  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor, 
vice  Alex.  Brown,  Esq.  deceased. 
1768.  A  human  skeleton  dui;  up    on  Somervilie's 
plantation,  with  gold-bmcelets  on  the  arms,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  there  before  Tobago 
was  known  to  Europeans. 

1770.  W".   Stewart,  Esq.  appointed  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. 

October  18th,  AV.  Young,  Esq.  appointed  LieU- 
teoant-Govemor,  vice  Stewart,  removed  to  Domi- 
nica. 

This  year  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
valued  at  £45!.()50,  to  America  £51,061,  to  the 
other  islands  £67 1 . 

1771.  Sir  W.  Leyburne  appointed  Governor. 
1774.  The  four  and  a-half  percent,  duties  abolished 

in  this  island. 
1776.  Lord  Macartney  appointed  Governor. 

A  white  man  hung  lor  the  murder  of  a  slave. 
Population    2'J97    whites,    1050   free   negroes, 
10,752  slaves  ;  value  of  exports  £20,000. 
1781.  Tobago  taken  by  the  French. 
1783-  By  art.    7  of  the   treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Versailles  on  January  28,  Tobago  is  ceded  by 
right  to  France. 
1787.  Import  of  slaves  in  a  medium  of  4  years  1400. 
Population    1 397    whites,     1 050    free    colored 
leople,  10,530  slaves. 


s» 


ire ;  lown  eirtirdy  consumed. 
/      A  tenriUe  Imiiidfeftito 
buOdiiigs  in  the  ialttod ;  M  iFepsdi  drraHBH  dme 

If  as.  Tobago  captoid,  itftor  m  fll^  iwtataMilqr 
i*  tlie  Britiflbtre<qps'iHBd»^M 

G.  P.  Ridkefs,  Eiq.afipi^iilei Ck^ 

1700.  IVibago  ezpoiied  fiSOD.  lAds.  of  m^tf^ 
J8QS«  Birliie  twatyicif  An^ 

tiie  Island  of  Tobago  to  Fnaio6.  \,    ^^^ 

IliOS.  ITar  dedafei;  Tobago  talcio  bgr  tii^&^pl 

•^  d  tmdef  eomftiodoiie  flclid  aitd  1@Nm^  lifMUH^  I 

Import  of  slaves  in  a  medii:an"<^  8  jekA  Ifl.  ' 

1805.  Tobago  exports  15,327  hhds.  of  sugar. 

Population  900  whites,   700  colored  people, 

14,883  slaves. 
1812.  The  noise  of  the  eruption  of  the  Souffiri^ 

mountain  in  St.  Vincent  is  so  loud  as  to  be  mistakoi 

for  the  cannon  of  an  enemy,  and  the  militia  are 

turned  out  in  consequence. 
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CHAPTER  XII!. 

"cVmOXOLOGY  OF  ST.  LUCIA.  FROM  A.  H.   1  S^fl  , 
TO  A.D.   1803. 


^TIlOniTIES. 


"•"?^W;c  Papers. 
Colonial  Returns, 


Rayiial,  EdwaMs,  Soutliey, 
Lobat,  Du  Tertre,  aod  Colt*. 


The  island  of  St.  Lucia  was  discovered  by  Cbrislo- 
j>Iier  Qolumbus,  but  in  whicli  of  Im  voyages  is  not 
precisely  known.  It  remained  totally  uninhabited  by 
Europeans  till  the  year  1.039.  Its  chronology  com- 
mences from  1506. 
1696.  Captain  Laurence  Keymys,  of  the  ship  Darling, 

touched  at  St.  Lucia  on  his  way  to  England. 
4005.  The  ship  Oliph  Blossom,  in  her  way  from 
Barbados  to  England,  left  67  men  at  St.  Lucia, 
where  they  lived   in  peace  for  six   weeks,  after 
which  they  were  attacked  by  savages,  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  island. 
i639.  Lord  Willoughby  arrives  with  an  armament 
and  a  party  of  English  to  colonize  St.  Lucia ;  he 
assembles  600  natives,  and  obtains  from  them  a 
surrender  of  the  island. 
1640.  After    18  months  of  peace   the  Charaibs  of 


,  ri^i  tluciM/i  Mai£iiiqu4^»i«ld[  EUit  VIoteifttAttMsked 

fire  and  sword;   (xify  a  fe#  'ed(S4>edkiteiJSlnt- 

,^ilie^iat40l^lO^•^T>'.|^->l/l^-|^q^  -^uj  1^411  iilii  //'  i/ioJ  .S%dl 

1650.  Since  IdiDugb  Iidem^faftl  Imi  iidnUteiiby 

In  this  year  Bl.  do  Parqu^  Beast  HlB'Mmmmin 
nt  iivilbi4a:f mohute  opka^  it;  ta^rtfiAittiiatiil  Tl 
li6fi4:riM.e  ibttudbii  .dieftilia  8tiataid£lob]fi2iiLiRi: 
biiviM^I  lia^Bi^jbsifsjo^^ 

suceeed^  b3r>li|4i||bl|i»0tiit  i   li>.riui  m  iu^a  mb 
i€6&tM(7Hai|Uflti8^l6nti^^  miA  mU 

'Yi«4^is|£iii»Mt[^^  >ifif  / 

sriisUnd^fiiifiail  J^mf^A^tk^  a 

A 

as  Governor;   De  Coutis  is  superseded  bj  M. 
D'Aygremorit.  I  ,  * 

1660.  D'Aygremont  is  killed  by  the  Gharaibs, ;  and 
is  succeeded  by  M.  Le  Lande ; ,  Le  Laade  »ito^ 
and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Bonnard.        -     -J  ^m 

1^4.  The  English  purchase  St.   Lucia .  from  the 
<  Charaibs ;  Mr.  Thomas  W^^ner  arrives  with  1400 
men  to  take  possession ;  Fratich  under  M.  Bon- 
nard surrender,  and  are  sent  to  Martiniq^rc ;  Mr. 
Cook  is  left  Governor. 

Six  hundred  of  the  new  settlers  are  carried  off 
by  a  sickness. 

KiGG.  Mr.  Cook,  the  Governor,  sets  fire  to  the  fort 
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|-  and  abandons  the  island;  of  bis  1600  followers, 
'  all  but  89  had  been  destroyed  by  sickness,  or  the 
Charaibs. 

1672.  Lord  Willoughby  appointed  Governor  of  this, 
in  common  with  some  other  islands. 

!7iy.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  St.  Lucia  is  viewed 
as  neutral. 

J7I8.  The  Regent  of  France  makes  a  grant  of  the 
island  to  Marshal  D'Estres,  who  sends  out  eolo- 

!■  nists  to  settle;  British  Court  objects  to  this,  and 
the  grant  is  recalled  in  consequence. 

A722.  St.  Lucia  granted  by  letters  patent  to  the 
Duke  of  Montague  ;  French  King  protests  against 
the  grant ;  Captain  Uring  is  appointed  Deputy- 
governor,  and  arrives  at  St.  Lucia  with  a  party  of 
colonists  on  the  15th  December;  Captain  Uring 
lands  with  his  party  and  stores ;  3000  French 
arrive  and  force  Captain  Uring  to  capitulate ;  by 
the  terms  agreed  upon,  French  and  English  both 
quit,  and  the  island  remains  neutral. 

1730.  St.  Lucia  again  declared  neutral  by  French 
and  English  sovereigns. 

1731.  A  French  man  of  war  takes  nine  or  ten  British 
•  '  ships  at  St.  Lucia,  on  pretence  of  that  island  be- 
longing to  France. 

748.  St.  Lucia  declared   a  neutral  island  by  the 

treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
762.  St.  Lucia  (on  which  the  French  had  settled, 

notwithstanding  their  agreement  to  consider  it  as 

neutral)  is  taken  by  the  English. 

yy2 


im  APPENDIX. 

,    :   Eigkt  knand  «■  Hot  «rar,t«,«Mitfi#) 

-I  laaMhm  finm-lbtiMlwWndw  <lii'«  hum..;  ,..,»;  ^ 
.ll«>irgifiihtib<'ta<»baiA>ita)7a%piiJ«<yt  .4,^;; 

1773.  Totel  popolltum  lM70peiniH«(i'-';>fU'«^pl 
l4i7l»  iMpilttigiliinMiiiAt^  tewi&««  MgiOH 

optditioii  andtriUaMiBaitii^ftaa  kacUbjor- 
!>i<CMakl>a««;!tWe  ^ihdUlalKanvlknpia  (in»- 

J^JItMlt  IllBlHiDf  wpihihiWdl    ;  T.Ui:,:M.>I''.  li> '  .'. 

^l7a9v(IUHlUiliikiiin«ni^^  •n^.ttra  ilmm  left 

ira».ISMW  Amri(!tiiMI<iyiliiti  fiom  dnriaWwn 

arrive  in  the  Narciasus. 

By  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 

Versailles  on  the  28th  of  January,  St.  Lucia  is 

restored  to  France. 
1794.  St.  Lucia  is  taken  by  the  British  troops  under 

General  Grey  and  Sir  J.  Jerris. 
1601.  May  16,  Brigadier  General  Prevost  appointed 

Governor. 
1802.  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens  Great  Britain  cedes 

the  island  of  St.  Lucia  to  France. 
1603.  War  declared ;  St.  Lucia  taken  by  the  £n^ 
'    lisb  under  Commodore  Hood  and  General  Grin- 
field. 
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Here  ends  (to  use  an  ecclesiastical  expression)  my 
book  on  the  Antilles ;  I  regret  that  the  short  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  my  return  from  those  islands, 
has  not  left  me  time  sufficient  to  procure  that  infor- 
mation which  might  enable  me  to  continue  their  chro- 
nology up  to  the  present  year.  And  now,  Reader, 
farewell ! 


LONDON: 
CHARLES  WHlTTIsr;HAM»  TOOKS  COI'RT. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS 


HILLIAM  KIDD,  6,  OLD  BOND  STREET. 


ANNIVERSARY   CALENDAR, 

UNIVERSAL  MIRROR: 
fiittlif,  Bratfts,  antr  Catfralit  06it* 

•am  lliaa  Un  ihnutand  illustrious  sod  ineniorable  iDditiduali,  in  every  peiiod 
K  wD(l>l,Hr|iti  tbe  I'isi'e  atiil  Vvslt  preciuly  italed,  of  tbe  Binli,  Buriul  (oi 
iKath),  and  Mailyrdom.  ou  iJiedaysaf  Ifacu  occumncc,  in  ihe  fgriii  ofa 

ROMAN  AND  ENGLISH  CALENDAR; 


THE  ACTS, 

being  ■  carrrspondiag  Duty  Regiftcr,  diligcnlly  compiled  ftom  the  most  iiu- 
tlxiBticiiloil  ntiRVs  of  Evenu  in  MisceUaneoui  Histoiy,  from  the  Civatioti  of  the 
World  (inclutivc),  and  pulicularly  in  our  National  Annalt ;  with  the  Instilu- 
*'  a,  ur  KcBtivtli.  of  th«  English,  Gieeli,  and  Latin  Cliuirlici.  and  thaw  mca- 
cd  in  the  Grecian,  Itoniaa,  Hebrew,  and  other  Calendar* ;  inlcrspetied  bIm 
I  vatioui  icmarlLUble  inridcnti  and  foclt,  connected  with  Chraoology,  thai 
E,  fnim  their  aoetllfi,  been  deemed  moil  watthy  of  rtcaid  and  Uliutruion  i 
tile  cDtira  Rcftnmj  beisg  ioleuded  a> 


A  BIRTH-DAY  BOOK, 


A  PSRPETUAL  EXBKFLAR  FOR  BVEKY  DAV  IN  THB  VBAR; 


',*  It  ia  a  principal  objecl  irilh  Ihii  Editor,  Uiat  tlia 
rli  Hill  lie  williin  the  present  year,  iball,  fiiHii 
I*  dcUiU,  foiin  B  LiumtHV  BouK  of  Gu 


.    Opmtona  dI  tflt  Vublt(  ^rtM. 

■■  The  '  Anuutnarv  CaUndiir-  ii  a  woik  «hich,  oheD  completad,  will  Ibnii  i 
*ohiinc  Bi  ele^nl  and  attnctive  in  ill  lypagia{Aical  upect,  u  il  will  be  mcM 
ioiU  vviedconlenli.  IlisintdDdcil  locoiDpriiei  CattiUlaTt/'TtiHaTkablf  Eetna. 
ofeerry  kind,  each  arranged  uiuitr  iU  reiprctin  datt ;  tvjo  pa^n  ^"fT  dercrteA  r« 
each  day  in  the  Vfur,  and  itiisf  btirtg  difided  into  three  teporatf  cimparlwiemts, 
under  (he  reipecCte  headi  aC-'i.  Birthi ;  2.  Dathi ;  3.  Acii,  fddi  ptfr  bu 
altfl  d  motto  and  a  laii-piece,  coiaating  of  a  pithy  tentenct  from  trrmt  ayprtnte^ 

''         and  each  nujntK  ri  intnidhctd  bif  utefled  ttria  appropriate  to  the  wavm. 

conipew, 
Dm  u  lu  11  our  meinor;  m  aucn  maiieri  Krves  ui,  id*  pmcni  ii  qj'  &  cha 
moel  tairy  of  il»  class,  and  ii  is  sufficieallj  comprehensive  to  serve  att  the  poi- 
poMi  of  ulilily  far  wbich  it  is  desigoeu.  ll  will  be  compleled  al  (h<  end 
of  Ifae  praseat  year,  in  thirleen  mootlily  puis,  and  form  two  vol uoie*,  which  wilJ 
be  by  no  meaiu  desliLute  of  Ihat  eDterUiDmeot  which  ii  too  often  poipcicljt 
divorced  from  ultlity." — Court  Jmimal,  Feb.  13. 

t(  of  the  ■  Anmivmary  Cnin- 
^  .  ,         rraeeeis.  There  ii  ■  grcal  dati 

of  really  useful  andiastructive  mailer  conU.ined  in  i)>  pages.   Many  ofllie  Apoph. 
Ihegmi  deserve  lo  be  written  in  gold.    The  work  is  gol  up  in  a  very  elegant  mao- 
nei,  Bsd  altogether  reSecti  great  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  publisher,  and  oa  Lbs 
great  degree  of  perfection  at  whidi  the  art  of  Typography  hat  arrived  in  tiiu    ' 
cOUDtry."— Maming  Journal,  Feb.  1. 

"  The  design  of  the  ■  Annirenani  CaUiidar'  is  lo  present,  in  iht  farm  ef  u 
Caltndarfor  eclrv  Dav  in  I^  Year,  'a  svinniary  o/jmmiHenl  F.ienti.  dnti  <•  daih 
rmwrd  nf  tht  Birlhi  and  Dealhi  of  iltuitrwii$  Penani.  In  the  performance  of  tha 
task  nf  colleccion  there  is  a  lat^r  fund  of  iaformation,  and  more  laborious  re- 
search entg^ved,  than  nniiitar^  readers  can  suppose.  Tl>>  Editor  has  taken  > 
wide  range  of  matter — and  ii,  In  general,  various  and  correct.  In  odrfilint  in 
thf  t'ftrm.ii'ff  ofj'aclt,  Ihere  art  otto  wmi  choice  icrapi  ofuiuii^n,  r-ulied  tVnm  l*j 
^^ei  of  aurtori  of  celebrilii.  The  Work  is  beautifDity  printed,  and  'deaeire* 
■UCC«>1."— illIu.'Feb,  H. 

"  The  Gilt  part  of  the  '  ,1nniti*rtari|  CaUndar'  now  liei  before  as.  The  ar- 
rai^ment  Li  exceedingly  skilful,  and  there  is  in  it  much  iafoimntion  of  a  nre 
ud  inleietcing  deKription.  When  completed,  it  will  fncin  k  ■uImMi  leork  (^ 
nftrma,  and  will  be  lecogiusad  aa  an  autAmljc  dtrvwirb." — Stmdmy  Tima, 
rtb.  U. 

"  The  '  Annicenary  Catendar'  i*  a  <r«ll  prinlEd  library  hook  of  rtftrtHa, 
recording  the  births  ind  deaths  of  '  iiluitiiOQi  ud  memorable'  individaals  of 
" ""  -.■..-..■.-..         aarkable  ineideBU,  4c.    •  •  • 


of  such  *  publmtioii  d 

if  the  compiler ; — conseqi 
id  agreeable — Eiawiur,  Feb.  31. 

"The  'Annivenary  Calendar'  is  a  publication  admirkbly  calculated  to  be 
placed  on  the  public  table  of  a  drawing-room  or  librtiy.  •  *  •  ll  is  vny 
agreeable  to  be  thus  led  into  ini<>naaIioa  highly  ci    '  


"  A  new  work  has  just  made  ill  appeaTance  under  the  title  of 

laiy  Calendar,  and  llniverwil  Mirror.      Iteontaioibatiiresof  att  ....      , 

in  our  opinion,  are  calculated  to  render  Jt  popular.     The  publicatiOD  contain!  a 
lilt  of  '  births,  deaths,  and  Catholic  obits  of  more  than  (en  thousand  illustriom 


W.lhum  hidti,  6.  Old  Bond  Street. 

4mb)e  rcHarch  and  laboufj  uul  la  parucuiuij  well  ^t  up.  Tvo  P*S**  ^'^ 
dcrotHl  to  eacli  day  of  ihe  niunth  ;  on  the  one  are  given  the  obitimty  ind  Urthi, 
Iha  other  are  varioui  instructive  parsgiaphs  upon  mallen  o(  religion,  hiuory, 
KmI  remarkable  evenli.  'I'he*c  atliclea  are  collecled  rrom  the  works  of  wrilen 
•f  all  >g«,  and  upon  eveiy  subject.  •  •  •  Vaiiely  of  iDfonnation  is  (ha 
' '  t  of  Ibis  wait,  aoil  we  beg  lo  refer  our  readers  to  any  number  of  it  for  a 
of  this  fact.    Ai  we  line  already  said,  tbe  publicadon  is  beautifully  got 


TiMM.  Feb.  14. 


"  ITic  '  Anniieisafy  Calendar'  caattini  a  goodly  amy 
•od  much  pleasant  anecdotal  reading.    •    •     *     ■■  ^- ■-- 


y  uray  ol  intereiling  ficu, 

It  is  bcauUfuUj  priuled." — 

Spiclalar.  Feb.  6. 


"  A  very  useful  and  inlelligeol  pubticalioa.  very  neatly  printed,  and  wu 
■rranged."— SuH,  Feb.  7. 

t  is  a  touree  of  no  little  ^itificalion  to  us  to  Rnd  a  puUicatioii  drvoled  lo 
cuing  task  of  recording  luteiating  events  on  the  day  thtg  hmt  ha/rptafd, 
tod  It  affintis  ui  ttill  greater  pleasure  lo  God  the  task  perfbrBied  with  lo  much 
ability  and  judgment.  Of  the  ulililii  of  such  a  display  it  is  unn«eeiiarr  for  ui 
lo  speak  at  much  length.  1'he  mass  of  infotmalion  contained  in  the  '  Xaniv«r- 
Wnr  Cilenilar,'  Ae  great  variety  of  subject*  it  embraces,  culled  from  ihe  moit 
iwMrarif  KRirtei.  with  ilt  mginatilf  ol  airangemenl,  and  Ihe  taste  displayed  in 
tfte  collection  of  apprnprialt  apatherait,  and  traiaiiabtt  partieal  illvtmti/Hii, 
Jnoit  rander  it  deservedly  popolar.  We  venlure  in  pedicl  that  when  this  tny 
ricgaol  work  become*  known,  it  will  receive  a  wide  circulation,  and  obtain  for 
its  itigeaiau*  and  eolightcDtd  compiler,  the  reward  lo  wbicb  his  ioduilry  iuilly 
Wtideahim.     '     •     •    -.■■— W^lAl.v  O/w. 


THE   DOMINIE'S    LEGACY, 


Eilrrani  Coatninitutiaiii. 

'  consists  of  a 

ti  of  Ibe  work  before  ui  is  entiiel?  Scotch  ;  and  hi*  page*  ai 
met,  wboH  imprris  of  truth  lella  he  hu  taken  lliem  ai  *a  nr 


sGtiei  of  tloiiei  iliiefly  SculUih.  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  library.     The  siory  of  Mani  Ogilvii  is  tery  af- 


n  c^uKt  siuiplepsthoa,  whurb  iscijeatly  hitlofi*.  * 


New  Works  publi$hed  by 

We  should  compare  the  feelings  exciled  in  these  pages  lo  gazing  on  a  aeries  of 
rsstic  landsciqies  and  simile  Mtne  scenes.  •  •  ^  •  Need  vfe  recommend 
them  further  to  our  readers." — Literary  Gtasette. 


*t 


'  The  Dominie's  Legacy'  is  a  very  agreeable  bequest,  containing  predaely 
the  sort  of  papers  which  we  might  fancy  were  interred  in  some  moth-dwelliDg 
chest,  the  noperty  of  the  inhabitant  of  a  secluded  dell  or  highland  bree,  who 
had  looked  keenly  into  the  little  world  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  coiise> 
qoently  had  seen  more  of  the  wiles  and  workings  of  the  human  heart  than  would 
be  deemed  possible  by  those  who  imasin^  it  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  to  live  amid  brick  and  busUe.  Mr.  Ficken  has  before  been  well 
Vftlktta  of  as  an  author,  but  we  decidedly  prefer  this  to  his  former  puUication. 

"The  stoiy  of  'Mary  Ogilvie,'  which  commences  the  second  TDlume,  is  in  all 
respects  a  touching,  well-written  tale,  that  must  confer  additional  reputation 
ujpon  any  author,  even  in  these  book-making  dap.  It  is  replete  with  a  melan- 
choly tenderness  that  would  be  perfectly  heart-rending  had  the  termination  been 
tragical ;  and  sincerely  did  we  rejoice  in  the  fate  which  after  much  sorrow  and 
sumring,  rewarded  the  farmer's  pure  and  higfaly-minded  daughter  as  she  de- 
served. The  tale  is  too  long  to  extract,  and  we  must  not  spoil  it  by  mutilation. 
We  can,  howevara  assure  our  readers  that  this:  cm  tale^is  well  worth  the  poce 
charged  for  the  whole  book." — Maming  Journal. 

"  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  recommending  this  work  to  public  attention. 
The  author's  talent  is  considerable,  and  it  is  evinced  in  the  able  performance  of 
a  very  difficult  task— that  of  producing  a  strong  and  durable  el^t  fay  punting 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  common  li£p  without  exaggeration^  and  apparently  with- 
out eflbrt." — Court  JtmmaL 

**  The  author  of '  The  Dominie's  L^cy'  (three  as  interesting  and  good- 
lookiuff  volumes  as  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time),  will,  <k>ubtles8,  by  many, 
be  reckoned  second  only  to  Gait,  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  national  pecu- 
liarities of  Scotland."— Seotf'  Timm, 

"  These  Tales  teem  with  delicate  touches  of  truth  and  simplicitv,  and  contaiD 
a  happy  variety  of  sketches  after  life.  The  machioery  by  which  they  are  stniog 
togetner  is  inartificial,  and  owes  nothing  to  invention.  Were  we  to  select  a 
writer  to  furnish  a  true  statement  of  the  modes,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry,  we  should,  unhesitatingly,  name  the  author  ot  the  '  Dominie's 
Legacy.' " — Atlas, 

**  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Scottish  habits  and  character  interspersed  throuffhout 
these  volumes,  which  none,  without  a  lonz  residence  in  the  country,  could  pos- 
sibly obtain.  There  is  an  entering  into  all  the  feelings,  both  liberal  and  sclfi^, 
that  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Scotch  ;  there  are  the  idioms,  and  the  obser- 
vations, which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants :  and,  joined 
to  these,  is  a  lurking  tiumour,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  quite  inde- 
scribable. The  work  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated." — Fnuer*f  Monthly  Utt' 
vary  Magazine* 

**  In  the  author  of  these  volumes  we  have  discovered  an  old  friend ;  and  rejoice 
to  find  that  experience  is  at  once  richly  and  rapidly  maturing  his  powers. 
Amid  the  stir  and  strife  of  the  great  Babel  he  has  not  forgotten  Scotland  ;  and 
as  a  portrayer  of  her  manners,  he  has  shown  himself,  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  some  countrymen  of  proud  name." — Edinburgh  Liu- 
vary  Gazette, 

**  Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  work  from  wliich  we  have  derived 
more  gratification  than  that  just  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  *  Dinminie's 
legacy,*  The  writer  has  evinced  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  charactets  and 
customs  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  and  fails  in  no  one  instance  to  command  the 
closest  attention  of  the  reader." — Weekly  Times. 


I 


imiiavi  Kidd,  fi,  Old  Bond  Street. 

"  The  author  of  these  voliimes  i*  a  man  of  caiuiiloiablc  gcniui,  anil  hU  nrit- 
in^  '  have  tlial  wllhia  which  pauctli  sliow.'  Some  of  th«  atoriea  an  tlulla- 
auiihed  by  loiichea  not  unwoithjr  of  Wathingttn  Irving  himuU'." — Edi«burgh 
Iiilemrjl  Jounial 

"  The  author  of  iheK  Tilei  itandt  veiy  higb  in  the  scale  of  Seoltish  novel 
writeiil  Ihajr  are  tree  to  the  life,  anil  althouj^h,  perhap,  aoljinuhtd  purtrBitB, 
th«jr  ore  dniiU  full  of  aiuterly  touches,  that  lime  hu  jel  to  lipea,  aoi)  bring 
■DlO  fuller  Mtioii.  ■  ■  ■  We  cannot  but  hail  with  pleasure  the  anocaroDca 
of  inch  a  worthv  coadjnlor  in  that  vinejaril  lo  which  a  £ 
and  in  which  Gait,  WiUan,  hxkharl.stoA  Afnir  have  altci 
\)Ximi^."— Edinburgh  Etimixg  PmI. 


In  Tkrt  Vtlvput,  jml  Bvo. 

RANULPH  DE  ROHAIS. 

A  ROHANCB  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

Hf  the  Author  of "  TaLU  of  a  Vovaoeb  to  the  Arctic  Ocekn." 

Pull  <if  h\fb  ftcdlnit,  madly  h>Ui  bnkF  Idohi 
And  bnii  duwn  all  httan  him."— ^Aajbfwrr, 


litfrant  tTanmrnliatiaiu. 

"  Wc  hiul  witli  mucli  plcaiure  the  aj^arince  of  a  new  wotk,  by  the  popular 
author  of  'Talet  of  a  Voyager;'  and  we  miul  confeu  that  gnat  a*  was  the 
plruure  we  derived  fium  a  peniial  of  the  first  and  second  Senes  of  his  fotmei 
work  ;  it  has  been  contideiably  enhanced  by  his  prewnt  producunn.  which,  far 
elegance  of  composition  and  Melity  of  deacnplion,  can  scarcely  be  inrp 


li.r 


inrpaswd. 


"  The  scene  of  this  work  is  laid  in  England  during  tbs  cammaUoDS  in  the 
rogn  of  Stephen.  Erery  ihing  coanecied  with  those  disturbances,  thia^iark 
describu  with  grtal  hiitoricai  accuracy.  lu  delightlnl  poetry  ought  tn  lecom- 
mend  it  to  Uie  htvei  of  the  muses  ;  and  ila  lagenioui  plot  cannot  but  reader  il  a 
latourite  witli  the  reader  of  romance."— Suwrfny  Timei, 

"  We  have  seldom  taken  up  any  work  from  wl 

Cil  a  treat  aa  from  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  nu 
tly  ih«  production  of  very  close  study,  and  wil 
4  talontod  author.    The  elegance  of  the  cumposiUa    , 

nmon-place  tiatb  which  is  daily  teeming  troin  the  pkss  ;  and  this,  we  doubt 
_.  .  will  IX  duly  estimated  by  the  discerning  part  of  tlie  reading  public,  who  are 
becoming  satiated  with  the  luuueous  stuff  which  hai  lately  appeared.  Our 
author's  reputatton  being  fully  cstahlishud  by  liis  two  fonuer  pioductiona,  he  re- 
quires little  at  out  hauds^ — nctertlieleis,  we  cannut  witldiuld  ourljiliulCDf  piaiie, 
'  and  we  cordially  wisli  thu  work  tliu  succusa  which  il  justly  deserves." 

Pflvl  Pty. 


icb  we  have  eipeilett 
w  before  ui.  Tney  ai 
cooler  new  laurels  Ol 
n  placet  them  far  above  lbs 


New  Works  published  by 

In  Two  Vdumet,  pMt  Bvo, 

DERWE  NT  WATER, 

A  TALK  OP  1715. 

"  ToUniitur  in  Altnni 
Ut  lapsn  graviore  raaot."— CZamUoN. 


«  Umcntcheooed  all; 


Unplomcd,  unlielnMd,  nnpedlfreed. 
Unlaced,  nncoroneted,  nnbesUrred."— Po^/ok. 


fttteronf  Crittrumn. 

"  This  work  is  evidently' the  production  of  a  clever  writer.  The  cbaracten 
possess  considerable  originality,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  written  with  great 
vivacity." — Literary  Gazette. 

**  Denoentwattr  is  a  cbarmin^  romaDoe  of  the  early  part  ef  the  last  centniy. 
The  plain  and  unaffected  style  in  which  it  is  written,  contrasts  powerfully  with 
the  inflated  stuff  which  forms  the  bulk  of  modem  romances." — Intelligence. 

"  These  unpretending  volumes  possess  a  degree  of  merit  and  interest,  which 
render  them  well  worthy  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the  romance  of  history,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  contented  to  draw  from  the  sources  of  a  period  of  our 
own  history  so  pregnant  with  important  results  to  this  country  as  was  that  in 
which  the  story  of  this  novel  is  laid,  namely,  about  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Brunswick  family  upon  the  dirone  of  these  realms  ;  an 
event  which  for  ever  shut  out  the  followers  of  the  Stuart  family  from  the  last 
hope  to  which  they  had  so  fondly  clung,  the  return  of  their  expatriated  prince, 
as  they  esteemed  the  Pretender,  and  the  re-establishment  of  popery." 

Morning  Journal. 

"  This  work  reminds  us  of  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings.  •  •  •  • 
Several  of  the  scenes  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  1716  are  remarkable  for 
good  tasie f  careful  research ^  and  descriptive  power, ^' — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  author  of  '  Derwent\^'ater '  has  faithfully  portrayed  the  events  of  that 
most  eventful  period  which  preceded  the  arraignment  of  the  unfortunate  earl 
with  whose  fate  a  story  of  unusual  interest  is  woven.  The  opening  of  the  story 
is  peculiarly  beautiful." — Paul  Pry. 

"  This  is  a  spirited  narrative  of  troubled  times,  fraught  with  tlie  deepest 
interest.  A  tale  depending  for  its  success  entirely  on  the  action,  which  in  no 
single  instance  is  allowed  to  flag." — Lady's  Magatine. 

"  This  work  is  on  a  good  model,  and  possesses  merit,  llie  scenes  are  well 
drawn  and  are  very  interesting." — Court  Journal. 

"  The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  aflbrded  us  much  entertainment.  The 
author  has  very  successfully  worked  up  a  *  Tale  of  Interest'  and  ioformatioa 
in  a  series  of  historical  occurrences  which  took  place  at  tlie  commeocenBeot  of 
the  eighteenth  centur}'.  The  publication  is  in  fact,  of  a  description  to  improre 
and  gratify  the  reader,  and  consequently  is  worthy  of  that  patronage  with  which 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  meet." — Weefdy  Times. 

"  Here  we  have  an  author  of  great  talent  and  infinite  good  sense,  who  to  a 
clear  view  and  mastery  over  the  world  of  fancy  and  romance,  adds  the  rare  merit 
of  understanding  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes.  His  work  pos- 
sesses interest  too  of  another  sort ;  it  illustrates  the  state  of  manners  and  cha- 
racter in  a  distant  and  most  interesting  district  of  England,  which,  though 
aflTording  many  lively  pictures  of  the  varieties  of  human  conduct,  temper,  and 
principle,  seems  hitherto,  strangely  enou|/h,  to  have  wanted  a  chronicler.  •  •  • 
The  manliness  with  which  this  historical  question  is  treated  in  these  pages  de- 
mands our  unqualified  praise. — Dublin  Literary  Gazette. 


William  Kidd,  6,  Old  Bond  Street. 

•        "  A  lale  loll]  in  t  )[oa>l  ipirit,  and  wilh  a  lefinenient  uf  laile  uniuull  in  ( 

,    luijr  novili.    The  detcnptive  poi^ni  of  iheM  volumei  will  be  read  wilb 

■orl  of  inlereBl  wtiicb  is  derived  from  Bccorale  deliaeaUDni  and  the  [Hcturer 


deliaealiDni  and  Ibe  [Hctumquc 
li  tome  or  the  rooBt  beautiful  aud 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  autboi.'' 


In  0;k  I-«i<,«ir,l«,Jicap  Bi<,..  Frii-r  5i. 

THE  BRUNSWICK. 

A  PiHiD,  in  Thiee  Csalos.    Third  Edition,  »iib  coiisidenbU  Additions. 
■-  F»U.n,  tiUcn.  Mlf  n.  fUl™  r"-Dr»i(™. 

'■  A  more  agreeable  diveriitjr  nrwiltj  conceits  aod  louchei  of  genuine  poeUjI 
baa  not  appeuvd  aiace  Uid  imuiortal '  Una  Juan.'" — "Morning  Pott. 

"  In  Ihii  poem  there  it  murh  beautiful  poeti;.  nmny  eicellent  description), 
knd  a  vein  of  gDod'Oatored  tnliie.  at  once  sCTere  and  true.  The  author  nmbiei 
■  Crom  grate  lo  gay  '  nith  the  moat  determined  unconceru." — Bnghtmi  Guiflii'. 


NirOttM  WIIH  '  hood's  EPPINO   HUNT,    PIllCI 

'     STEAMERS  v.  STAGES; 


ANDREW   AND   HIS   SPOUSE. 

A  humorouB  Puem,  bv  the  Author  of  "  York  and  LANCasiER,"  Uluitnleil 
by  eight  ipirilMl  Engtatings  on  Wood,  after  Deiigni  by  ROBERT  CRLIK- 
SHAKK. 

,*,  A  iimitfd  namhtr  of  Proof  Inipiessioni  hive  been  taken  o?  on  India 
Paper,  and  may  bfl  purcha^  leparately,  price  2i.  6d. 

A  umall  number  have  alio  been  printed  on  India  Paper,  viith  (*•  Lrtlfr- 

ffipinltnfl  Df  tfit  VnblU  Vrtea. 

"  SbniDwt  tuntu  awges  ia  a  moat  humoroua  and  Uughler-moving  produc- 
&>n.  whether  we  legurd  the  povtij  or  the  engravingi.  The  fomer  i>  from  tha 
pen  of  (he  aulhor  of  '  VarV  and  Lancaster,' and  a  an  imitation,  andb)'  no  meant 
■n  uniucwtitui  one,  of  ilie  '  Euping  Hunt.'  the  '  Whimi  and  Udditiei,'  and 
Other  well-knoon  pioduclioot  of  I'homu  Uood,  of  punning  notoriety.  The 
(lignTings  arc  eight  in  number,  and  represent  "arioui  moving  accident!  which 
tnav  happen  by  field  or  flood,  in  stearaera  and  ilaeet.  Thejr  are  from  designs  by 
RolNn  Civikiliank,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  this  artiil." 

MarHifi  j  Paptr. 

"  lliia  i*  a  light,  humorous,  and  witty  lillle  poem,  beautifully  illutlialed 
with  eight  spirited  designs  by  Robert  Ciuiluhank,  which  thai  irUit  has  eie- 
enled  wilb  his  usual  talent  and  success, " — Jllomiiif  Poil. 

"  Punning  IS  the  nider  of  the  dav,  and  has  been  ever  since  it  obtained  a 
livelihood  for  a  tU/ly  lliml.  A  little  volume,  estitted.  '  Steamers  v,  Slagei,' 
hat  been  recently  published.  It  ii  of  the  laugh-oiriting  fomily  to  which  we 
have  refencd  ;  and,  if  not  one  of  the  elder  and  Diore  promiiiog  branches,  ia 
leieitholess  a  very  retpectablo  scion  of  the  seme  slock.  The  puns  are  well 
uinled.  and  seldom  faifof  produciog  that  most  agreeable  sensation,  whkb  ma; 


Ineveitholest  a  very  retpectablo  scion  of  the  seme  slock.  The  puns  ai 
pointed,  and  seldom  faifof  produciog  that  most  agreeable  sensation,  whk 
te  described  at  tomethiag  belwetn  ;i  tmile  and  i  hearty  laugh.     I'hc  cl 


Ifbrib  jTwHirttrt  <ly.  TTiflhiB  titf 


■m  ftwi  th»  pyeflqf  BablCwirtiifr,  ■■!  Aaf  1mm  btn  will 
4MI  notd.**— Stnl^r  Jmrmai^ 

"  Ab  — ">*t"g  fitilt  BMMt'vafar  tit  tide  if '  SIhbmi  «•  8lMi»*  I 
ty  Bobtrt CrJ&hiBk, WjMt ^adi  iti  apiwiiimci,   ItepriBd^i 
Mt  itiiAwi  «Mt Ml  fciwi,  aad th»  ttJe  cwnnwacw witfc  a hwMwt< 
to  te  |»C|MiBljf  of  nBUg  by  Snawirf  ip  flUiv**  wbanio,  eealnqr  to  all 
te  hnbud  ovtrraW  te  wifk    W«  wnm  to  nadi  •■yM  Am  firikito  of  a 
toiniad  lifc  ••  wImm  iw  flnt  bdHkl  ttb  kmy  eonte,  iNtod  togttdMT,  d^ 
•■dM^jigpinfftfaanatlfW  intlMir  litte  CniftihaBk  hu  dmra  tUt  to 

■a  aiawttito  Biotfy  of  ImBOv.    Ate  mudtf  pwpiiatfani  iImv  oi 
tihala  ««omI«i  nmdnvi  rtniMw'    Aoj  m  Monddb— lUr  fall 


toiy  MijpidkMii^  ny  a  iohooMi*— ttiy  uo  onMSt  bode  to  JLQBMiH'~4Mjr  tf^ 
lin  at  too « liMoa's.  Aim,' liUeh  llw  uAor  Mil  w  *  •!•  ahniyt  opw  to  to* 
giiyi  Ihijr  Maotoi/  mA  Awhi  the  wife  triiwiyho.  Woitrangly 

VN  OOn  fcp  iti  iBUilflBBMy  VDIGO  O 


HBi  VMki  Mt  OQn  fcriti  IBBfllnHOMy  wbHsh  CnDiihiiik  ■uosBcstod  with  to 

fiUmffi    It k bodi  wH^ ud  •maiB(.''-JUhi  ArfL 

aiW  VHHv  IH  CHlv  JaBDO  hDI^B  BiV  OHOIB^BH^Bv  *vOU  bBHUBBm  hBO' 


pHi  IB  wUi  fltno  poMB  m  obbmbii^  wvi.  poni 
r  inlndiiodt  ttd  IM  iMHrito  of  a  ]diMto  pvtf  bj 

^  'l  MiWVNiyf  SMI  OMfel  MMMffMMy  ^IfffOyM*     Xoo  ' 

■■■  cmpc  BO  DOHOwon  vdob  no  woii^noini  nonivDHD  ormk  oi  hm  ■wob 
^,  Bflort  CMMoNfc— bb  niiitod  itobiigi  aloBt  m  mU  w«MbMlt  fit 
fHm  tkmjftijw  tiki  kmk.**^tmU  Fry* 


"  Wo  bcvB  JMl  biOB  omoiBf  owaohMi  by 
of  iboio  dndl  Hltlo  potM  to  wbieh  Bobort  CnikihMk  ghw 


by  bio  dewr  flhrtiilktoi.  Tho  dorigni  «o  dJa 
md  OBBcvtioDy  oadf  hi  ov  oBiwioo,  tbo-plote  wbich 
Iho  boot  is  of  lupoMiff  owhIbdoo*    1m  pooM  poiiiiMS  toirity  OBd  wb  bw  to 

thit  both  it  OBd  iti  ilbMtnlioM  will  oadto  llio  •^■'^■a*-  ihiy  doHnB."— t4g 

vTO  B8IB  IBOWB  NOi  UOUMNUBI  pnKtoCBBBi  CIBBH  nHDB  Of  lOBBBKr* 

iuMMnOB  It  OtMy  JCfWV* 


Vniform  with  •  Hood't  Ep^tig  Hunt,'  •  Vmmmr  Toum,'  4e.  Prie*  \u 

THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

A  COMIC  POEM^ 

BY  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF,  ESQ. 

lUoBlrttod  by  numerous  EngranDgt  on  Wood,  from  Dengni  by  Robeit 
Croiuhank. 


Skoribf  wiU  ftt  pMuMi,  tUganily  fiintod  tmd  hotprtuid,  in  8m».  Nq,  I.  of 

A 

SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

BY  THOMAS  LANDSEER,  ESQ. 


Commencing  ^UKki.ceUlnnUd 

ADDRESS  TO  THE   DKIL, 
Uluittalcd  by  nom^raai  Engiavingt  on  Wood,  in  the  tot  i^le  of  the  ait. 


THI  KMIROWCR  WILL  BC  CHARQED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THW  BOOK  It 
P«OT  RETURNED  TO  THE  UBRARV  ON 
OR  KFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  ITAHPED 
HLOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  HOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROW  OVERDUE  FEES. 


SlUPYl 

vtHAHGE 


